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MY  EYE 


by  Thomas  Hoving 


Son  of  the  Soaps 

We  all  know  about  the  soap-opera 
craze  that  swept  through  the 
United  States  about  a  decade 
ago  and  that,  despite  some  cool- 
ing off,  continues  to  capture  the 
attention  of  a  broad  section  of  Americans. 
Why  do  people  eat  it  up?  Simple.  It's  pure 
sex,  sickness,  and  slaughter,  made  deli- 
cious in  the  form  of  pure  fluff. 

Almost  unnoticeably,  the  soaps  have 
spawned  an  unlikely  child:  an  approach 
to  what  purports  to  be  serious  literary, 
music,  and  art  criticism.  Under  this  inno- 
vative formula,  the  personality,  the  psy- 
choses, the  hidden  scandals  of  a  renowned 
artist — especially  those  connected  with 
sex,  suicide,  and  attempted  suicide — are 
judged  to  be  dreadfully  important  to  the 
interpretation  of  his  or  her  work. 

For  example,  in  an  article  by  Donal 
Henahan  on  Mahler's  Tenth  Symphony, 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  January  29,  we 
encounter  words  that  sound  suspiciously 
like  a  "promo"  for  a  new  soap:  "Did  Mah- 
ler, for  instance,  compose  so  much  great 
music  because  he  spent  his  life  under  terri- 
ble mental  tension  or  in  spite  of  his  prob- 
lems?" After  this  "hook,"  we  learn  that  the 
unfinished  Tenth  was  created  "when  all 
of  Mahler's  psychic  burdens,  health  prob- 
lems and  family  troubles  had  snowballed 
into  one  huge,  insoluble  crisis." 
There  was  the  death  of  a 
favorite  child,  a  forced 
resignation,  a  possibly 
incurable  illness,  a 
seemingly  unfaith- 
ful wife,  and,  best  of 
all,  a  visit  to  Freud, 
who  appears  to  have 
blandly  informed 
his  patient  that  he  suf- 
fered from,  of  all  things, 
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a  mother  fixa- 
tion. No  wonder 
that  Mahler  was 
suffering  from 
what  Henahan 
calls  "mental, 
physical  and  psy 
chic  disintegra 
tion. 

The  article  proceeds 
in  vintage  soap-opera  lin- 
go. Mahler  was  beset  by  the 
warping  of  relationships,  a  streak  of 
sadism,  a  wife  "claw[ing}  her  way  out  of 
the  marriage  trap."  There's  hardly  a  word 
about  the  nature  of  the  Tenth  Symphony 
apart  from  the  ominous  refrain  that  it  was, 
mirabile  dictu,  unfinished.  In  "soap  criti- 
cism" the  work  of  art  is  usually  secondary; 
just  as  in  any  worthwhile  soap,  reality  is 
tangential. 

A  prime  promulgator  of  "soap  criti- 
cism" is  the  monthly  review  the  New  Cri- 
terion, which  printed,  in  its  December 
1983  issue,  a  virtual  monument  in  the 
field,  an  expose  by  James  Lord  on  the 
secret  life  of  the  painter  Balthus.  Lord 
grabs  us  right  off  the  bat:  "Creation  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  revelation,  and  the 
fullest  measure  of  the  former  comes  from 
a  candid  profusion  of  the  latter."  Pretty 
good.  Then  comes  the  kind  of  intimate 
and  juicy  items  that  soaps  are  made  of. 

A  false  pedigree:  Balthus  (a  pseudonym 
concocted  from  the  childhood  nickname 
Baltus,  with  the  K  added  later)  was  less 
than  candid  when  he  claimed 
he  was  related  to  Lord  By- 
ron. He's  not. 

A  false  title:  Balthus 
is  a  phony  nobleman. 
The  title  he  goes  by, 
Count  Balthazar 
Klossowski  de  Rola, 
is  bogus. 
Sexual  innuen- 
dos:  We  learn  that 
Balthus  "was  greatly  ap- 


pealing to  wom- 
en, but  the  pas- 
sions he  aroused 
seem  to  have 
been  wanting  in 
some  essential  in- 
gredient needed 
for  mutual  satisfac- 
tion," and  that  he  used 
a  young  "niece,"  Frede- 
rique,  as  a  model,  a  girl 
"who  considerately  remained 
an  adolescent  in  pigtails  till  long  after  her 
twenty-first  birthday." 

A  suicide  attempt:  Balthus  took  a  dose 
of  poison  that  his  doctor  said  "had  not 
been  nearly  lethal."  All  very  intriguing. 

To  be  fair,  Mr.  Lord  does  let  us  in  on 
what  he  believes  is  the  essence  of  Balthus's 
art — something  independent,  enigmatic, 
based  on  the  traditions  of  Piero, 
Velazquez,  and  Courbet.  But  since  this  is 
not  exactly  a  novel  assessment,  it  seems 
only  a  foil  for  gossip. 

What  "soap  criticism"  reveals  about  the 
personalities  of  artists  is  pure  entertain- 
ment—not unexpected  in  this  age  when 
artists  are  often  popularly  seen  as  enter- 
tainers. What  it  reveals  about  their  works, 
however,  is  almost  zero.  One  of  the  eternal 
mysteries  of  great  art  is  that  it  is  almost 
never  a  reflection  of  the  foibles,  quirks, 
or  mental  turmoils  of  its  creators. 

As  I  look  at  one  of  Balthus's  timeless 
portraits  of  a  young  girl— at  last  knowing 
about  the  petty  frauds  of  his  life— I  gain 
no  deeper  insight  into  his  talent.  The 
image  is  there,  blissfully  separate  from  the 
soap-opera  elements  of  his  life.  Or,  listen- 
ing, as  I  write,  to  Mahler's  Tenth,  I  fail 
somehow  to  conjure  up  images  of  his 
"mental,  physical  and  psychic  disintegra- 
tion." The  work  of  art  simply  has  a  glow- 
ing, harmonic  life  of  its  own,  not  because 
or  in  spite  of  the  turmoils  of  an  artist's  life 
but  owing  to  something  gossipless  and 
universal:  talent.  That  is  the  reality— and 
the  enigma— of  true  creativity.  □ 
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Hottest  Ticket  in 


Shawn  Steiens  and  Carlo  Merlo  (center)  shone  at  the  SAB  dance  workshop  recently. 


Town   

American  ballet  has  its  own  rite  of 
spring,  an  event  that  remains  im- 
pervious to  public  taste  even  as  it 
grows  more  and  more  popular. 
Known  colloquially  as  the  "SAB 
Workshop,"  that  rite  will  occur  this  year 
on  May  12  and  14  at  New  York's  Juilliard 
Theater,  when  the  students  of  the  School 
of  American  Ballet,  affiliated  with  the 
New  York  City  Ballet,  perform  in  the 
school's  nineteenth  annual  public  work- 
shop performances.  It  is  one  of  the  hottest 
tickets  in  town,  for  here  one  may  spot  the 
stars  of  the  future. 

The  performances  were  once  attended 
only  by  family  and  friends.  As  word 
spread  that  this  was  the  place  to  see  as 
novices  the  likes  of  Suzanne  Farrell  or  Fer-  | 
nando  Bujones,  they  became  crowded  § 
with  balletomanes,  critics,  and  talent  * 
scouts — some  as  eager  as  coaches  at  a  base- 
ball draft.  And  yet  the  event  has  a  curious- 
ly pristine  air.  It  is,  for  one  thing,  an  exhi- 
bition of  pure  classical-ballet  technique. 
And  it  is  also  a  showcase  of  particular 
poignancy,  for  never  again  will  these 
fledgling  performers  look  quite  so  fresh. 
Trained  to  the  hilt  and  poised  at  the  edge 
ot  a  professional  career,  they  are  like 
untried  Thoroughbreds  at  the  gate. 

Two  highlights  of  this  year's  program, 
which  marks  the  school's  fiftieth-anniver- 
sary year,  attest  to  its  vital  role  in  the 
development  of  American  ballet.  A  little 
explanation  is  needed.  There  was  no 
homegrown  ballet  tradition  in  America 


Master  Sharma 

There  is  something  oddly  familiar  about 
the  eighteenth-century  pink  city  of  Jai- 
pur, in  northern  India.  Even  first-time 
visitors  think  they've  somehow  seen  it  all 
before,  and  in  a  sense  they  have,  for  its 
domed  palaces,  formal  gardens,  and  cren- 
ellated walls  seem  to  have  survived  intact 
from  the  time  of  the  famous  miniatures  of 
Rajput. 

It  is  only  fitting,  then,  that  a  master 
miniaturist  of  the  old  tradition  still  lives 
in  the  heart  of  the  old  city,  and  is  still 
patiently  at  work  on  glowing  scenes  of 
vanished  courts  and  ancient  gods.  For  sev- 
en generations  the  ancestors  of  Ved  Pal 
Sharma  have  executed  their  precise  art  in 
the  service  of  the  mahai  ^a.-  cf  Jaipur.  It  is 
said  in  Jaipur  that  only  once  ir  many  gen- 
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in  1 933,  when  Lincoln  Kirstein,  a  brilliant 
young  aesthete,  approached  George  Bal- 
anchine,  a  sophisticated  young  veteran  of 
the  Russian  Maryinsky  and  Diaghilev 
ballet  companies,  with  the  idea  of  creating 
an  American  ballet  company.  The  New 
York  City  Ballet  and  its  school  are  the 
result.  The  Sleeping  Beauty,  excerpts  from 
which  will  be  performed  at  the  1984 
workshop,  looks  back  to  the  Russian  clas- 
sical traditions  both  men  espoused.  And 
Serenade,  also  to  be  danced  at  the  work- 
shop, was  Balanchine's  first  ballet  for  his 
young  American  students,  a  poetic  mas- 


terwork  that  celebrates  the  energy  and 
innocence  of  his  newfound  home. 

Balanchine's  American  dancers  were  to 
become  streamlined,  fast,  and  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  classical  technique,  a  dis- 
cipline Kirstein  compares,  today,  to  learn- 
ing ancient  Greek  or  Hebrew.  "The  level 
of  technique  and  training  in  the  United 
States  is  so  much  higher  than  it  has  ever 
been,"  Kirstein  says.  "And  the  seriousness 
of  the  work.  Ballet  now  has  prestige."  That 
it  does  is  due  in  no  small  part  to  the  school 
that  has  been  called  America's  national 
academy  of  ballet.  — Jennifer  Dunning 


erations  does  a  true  master  come  along. 
Sharma's  grandfather,  Mohanlal,  was 
such  a  one,  and  so,  some  believe,  is  he. 

Banu  acknowledges  no  living  competitors. 


Sharma — or  Banu,  as  he  is  known  to 
the  students  and  admirers  who  crowd  his 
small,  dark  atelier — was  a  teenager  when 
his  grandfather  began  teaching  him  the 
family  secrets,  and  it  was  Mohanlal  who 
passed  on  to  him  the  genuinely  precious 
tools  of  his  craft. 

Many  of  the  "jewel-like"  colors  of 
Indian  miniatures  come  from  real  jew- 
els— blues  are  made  from  lapis  lazuli  and 
turquoise;  greens,  from  malachite  and 
emeralds;  reds,  from  carnelian,  coral,  and 
rubies — and  Banu  inherited  a  cache  of 
gemstones  from  which  he  grinds  his 
paints.  But  the  rarest  of  his  colors  has 
nothing  to  do  with  precious  stones:  it  is  a 
characteristically  brilliant  yellow  called 
gogoli,  made  from  the  dried  urine  of  cows 
that  have  been  fed  marigolds  and  mango 
leaves.  When  its  manufacture  was  out- 
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AIR  FRANCE  PREMIERE: 
WHERE  MICHEL  MARTIN  S  CREATIONS  SOAR. 


We  want  you  to  know  the 
man  who  lavishes  such  core 
on  the  selection  and  prepara- 
tion of  the  outstanding  cui- 
sine and  French  wines  served 
in  Air  France  Premiere. 

He's  Michel  Martin  of  Mon- 
targis,  France,  and  he's  our 
master  chef  for  all  flights  from 
the  United  States. 

A  member  of  the  Cordon 
Bleu  and  Academie  Culinaire 
de  France,  Chef  Martin  has 
won  more  culinary  awards 
than  even  he  can  remember. 

The  man  is  a  perfectionist. 
Your  meal  must  not  look  or 
taste  like  airline  food.  And  it 
must  be  served  as  it  would  be 
in  any  of  the  great  French  res- 
taurants he's  presided  over  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

So,  even  though  you're 
miles  above  the  Atlantic,  you 
find  your  dining  table  being 
covered  in  linen,  and  set  with 
Limoges  and  silver. 

Michel  Martin  gives  his  un- 
divided attention  to  the 
presentation,  appearance 
and  substance  of  your  meal. 

And  Air  France  gives  that 
same  kind  of  attention  to 
every  other  detail.  From  the 
luxurious  Jet  Sleeper  seat  to 
the  expanse  of  your  personal 
space,  the  sumptuousness 
of  Air  France  Premiere 
makes  the  difference. 


AIR  FRANCE 

WE'RE  AIMING  EVEN  HIGHER 
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flawed  during  the  British  raj,  the  ancient 
diet  formula  was  lost,  and  Banu's  inher- 
ited cache  is  one  of  few  that  remain.  There 
are  those  who  have  suggested  ways  to 
make  more,  once  his  dwindling  supply 
runs  out.  "They  think  they  know,"  Banu 
sniffs,  "but  they  do  not  know  anything." 

The  artist  works  cross-legged  on  the 
floor.  He  is  not  a  small,  wizened  old  man, 
as  one  might  expect,  but  well  over  six  feet 
tall,  enigmatic  and  fortyish,  with  enor- 
mous hands  that  make  the  meticulous- 
ness  of  his  work  all  the  more  astonishing. 
He  grinds  his  colors  on  a  black  marble  slab 
and  mixes  them  with  gum  and  water  in 
the  oyster  shells  that  he  uses  as  palettes. 
Asked  how  he  manages  to  attain  the 
microscopic  detail  of  his  paintings,  he 
modestly  (and  uncharacteristically)  cred- 


its his  brustys — which  he  fashions  from 
the  hairs  ora  baby  squirrel's  tail. 

The  nature  of  patronage  has  changed 
greatly  since  the  time  of  Banu's  grandfath- 
er. He  still  works  as  a  restorer  for  the 
maharaja  of  Jaipur,  who  rules  now  in 
name  only  but  still  possesses  a  collection 
of  some  20,000  old  miniatures,  but  most  of 
his  work  is  commissioned  from  elsewhere: 
museums  both  in  India  and  abroad  seek 
him  out  to  restore  their  collections;  pri- 
vate collectors  ask  him  to  create  new 
works  in  ancient  styles.  There  seems  to  be 
no  tradition  of  miniature  painting  in 
which  he  is  not  uncannily  at  home — 
Mogul,  Pahari,  Tibetan,  Persian,  all  the 
courtly  schools  of  Rajasthan.  How  can  one 
man  be  comfortable  with  so  many  differ- 
ent ways  of  painting?  Banu  just  smiles. 


And  how  can  the  layman  know  which  are 
his  own  creations  and  which  were  painted 
by  his  ancestors  and  their  contemporar- 
ies? "You  cannot,"  he  murmurs,  smiling  a 
little  more  broadly. 

His  own  tastes  run  to  more  up-to-date 
imagery.  Splendid  miniatures  hang  on  his 
walls  next  to  gaudy  posters  of  Bruce  Lee 
and  sexy  Bombay  movie  stars,  and  the 
original  work  with  which  he  amuses  him- 
self between  commissions — buxom,  sloe- 
eyed  goddesses — owes  as  much  to  Vargas 
as  to  Indian  tradition. 

What  will  happen  to  his  craft  when  he 
is  gone?  He  doesn't  seem  concerned.  "I 
have  enough  paints  for  my  lifetime,"  he 
says.  "After  that  there  will  not  be  another 
master  like  me.  Not  for  fifty  years  at 
least."  — Diane  Raines  Ward 


A  Spring  Walk  in  London 


With  masses  of  daffodils  and  cro- 
cuses and  beds  of  colorful  plants, 
London's  parks  are  at  their  most 
splendid  in  the  spring.  This  two- 
hour  morning  walk  takes  you 
into  four  of  them. 

Start  at  the  Lancaster  Gate  under- 
ground station,  cross  Bayswater  Road,  and 
enter  Kensington  Gardens  by  the  gate 
nearly  opposite.  Turn  left  in  front  of  the 
four  weeping  willows  to  see  four  orna- 
mental ponds  overlooked  by  the  brood- 
ing statue  of  Dr.  Edward  Jenner,  pioneer 
of  vaccination.  Go  back  to  the  curious, 
shell-shaped  alcove  and  east  up  the  slope. 
Cross  the  park  road  by  the  Victoria  gates 
(you  are  now  in  Hyde  Park)  and  take  the 
path  leading  south,  alongside  the  bridle 
path.  At  the  car  park,  head  east  along  the 
bank  of  the  Serpentine  lake,  past  the 
boathouses  to  the  green-domed  Dell  Buf- 
fet. Cross  the  stone  bridge,  then  turn  left 
along  the  cycle  track  parallel  with  Rotten 
Row,  the  park's  most  famous  ride,  passing 
a  spectacular  rock  garden.  Turn  right  at 
the  modern  gates  near  the  park  edge,  cross 
the  road,  and  descend  the  steps  into 
Knightsbridge. 

Go  through  the  pedestrian  underpass 
to  the  island  amid  the  Hyde  Park  Corner 
traffic  maelstrom.  Wellington  Arch  is 
crowned  by  a  chariot  and  horses,  while  a 
mounted  duke  of  Wellington  stares  across 
at  his  former  home,  Apsley  House,  now  a 
museum.  Take  another  underpass  into 
Green  Park  and  follow  the  path  at  its 
northern  edge,  parallel  with  Piccadilly.  At 
Green  Park  Station  turn  right  down 
another  path  and,  after  100  yards,  plunge 
into  an  unappetizing  tunnel  on  your  left. 


Emerging  into  St. 
James's  Place,  look 
around,  noting  a 
plaque  on  the  house 
where  Chopin 
stayed  before  giving 
his  last  public  per- 
formance, in  1848. 

Turn  right  into  St. 
James's  Street  to- 
ward St.  James's  Pal- 
ace, built  by  Henry 
VIII.  Turn  right, 
then  left,  to  see  its 
courtyard  and  the 
palatial  nineteenth- 
century  Lancaster 
House.  Go  through 
the  gate  and  cross 
the  Mall,  glimpsing 
Buckingham  Palace, 
to  enter  St.  James's 
Park.  Bear  left  past 
the  bridge  and, 
circling  the  lake, 
look  out  for  the  peli- 
cans at  its  eastern 
end.  Turn  left  when 
you  get  back  to  the 
bridge,  and  leave  the 
park.  Cross  Birdcage 
Walk,  go  through 
Queen  Anne's  Gate, 
and  turn  left  into 
one  of  London's 


most  perfect  period  streets,  where  many 
houses  carry  blue  plaques  with  the  names 
of  statesmen  who  lived  in  them. 

At  the  Two  Chairmen,  a  pub,  go  down 
Old  Queen  Street,  then  turn  right  toward 


Westminster  Abbey.  Go  through  the  arch 
near  the  abbey  into  Westminster  College 
courtyard,  and  make  for  the  diagonally 
opposite  corner.  Turn  left  into  Great  Col- 
lege Street,  then  cross  Abingdon  Street 
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Performing  the  art  of  self  expression. 
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635  Madison  Avenue  (corner  59th  Street,.  New  York.  New  York  10022.(212)832-9000 
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Elegance  at  hand.  Light  on  the 
shoulder.  A  pure  pleasure  to  carry.  The  leather  is  saddlery 
pip.  ixin.  The  fabric,  a  herringbone  weave  with  a 
t  jnarkable  protective  coating  for  water  and  soil  resistance. 

Handmade  by  Trafalgar.  America's  finest  leather 
accessories  for  men  and  women. 
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Trafalgar,  P.O.  Box  1151,  Norwalk,  CT  06856.  (800)  2434368. 


if  you  spend  the  money  to  fly  First  Class, 
isn't  it  reasonable  to  spend  S145 
to  stay  First  Class  when  you  arrive? 

Today's  business  trips  are  shorter,  schedules  tighter.  The  more  pressure 
you're  under,  the  more  you  need  First  Class  executive  services  and 
amenities.  You  find  them' at  New  York's  classic  luxury  hotel.  The  more 
you  value  yourself,  the  more  you'll  value  The  Regency. 

Rates  from  $145  single,  $165  double,  the  night. 


Park  Avenue  at  61st  Street,  New  York  10021  ■  (212)  759-4100  •  Telex:  147180. 
See  your  travel  agent  or  call  toll-free:  800-223-0888.  (In  New  York  State:  800-522-5455. 


and  enter  Victoria  Tower  Gardens,  pass- 
ing the  statue  of  the  women's-rights  cam- 
paigner Emmeline  Pankhurst  and  a  cast 
of  Rodin's  Burghers  of  Calais.  Follow  the 
bank  of  the  Thames  to  the  Tate  Gallery, 
home  of  the  national  collection  of  mod- 
ern art.  If  you're  lucky,  it  may  be  time  for 
lunch  in  the  gallery's  excellent  restau- 
rant. — Michael  Leapman 


The  Mother  well 


Experiment 


Only  a  handful  of  legendary  rebels  of  the 
1940s  and  1950s  remain  with  us  today, 
those  men  and  women  who  made  with 
their  abstract  expressions  the  first  bona 
fide  art  movement  in  America.  Many 
have  been  taken  by  mythic  hard  living, 
the  rest  by  common  old  age.  Among  the 
remaining  is  Robert  Motherwell,  oracle 
and  spokesman  for  the  New  York  school. 
At  sixty-nine,  he  is  the  youngest, 

Youngest,  perhaps,  but  never  the  least, 
as  is  clearly  evident  in  the  retrospective 
exhibition  of  his  work  now  touring  the 
country— a  showcasing  of  more  than  for- 
ty years  of  activity  during  the  halcyon  era 
of  Modernism  in  America. 

Educated  in  aesthetics  at  Stanford  and 
Harvard,  Motherwell  early  saw  the  inter- 
national scope  of  art  and  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  from  the  works  and  lessons 

Motherwell's  work  emerges 
"by  guess  and  by  God  and  by 
instinct  and  by  intuition.  It's 
improvised  a  lot." 

of  early  country  masters.  As  critic,  editor, 
educator,  and  artist,  he  has  articulated 
much  of  the  Modernist  spirit,  and  he  was 
just  the  one  for  the  task,  for  Motherwell 
thinks  like  a  Frenchman,  feels  like  a  Span- 
iard, and,  like  an  American  bent  on  dis- 
covery, continues  to  plow  into  the  excit- 
ing challenge  of  making  new  art.  Al- 
though he  was  successful  before  turning 
thirty,  art,  for  Motherwell,  has  always 
been  a  struggle. 

"If  anyone  asked  me  what  I'm  proudest 
of,  I  would  say  that  the  last  work  is  as  fresh 
as  the  first  work,  that  it  isn't  tired,  that  it 
hasn't  fallen  into  repetitious  cliches,"  Mo- 
therwell says.  "I  mean  this  quite  literally: 
to  make  a  painting  now  is  as  difficult  for 
me  as  when  I  first  started.  The  only  differ- 
ence is  that,  having  succeeded  on  occa- 
sion, I  have  somewhat  more  confidence 
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THE  BEST-SELLING  FRAGRANCE 

IN  BEVERLY  HILLS. 


Available  at  Giorgio,  Rodeo  Drive;  Bloomingdale's,  and 
now  very  few  select  stores. 

Or  call  our  unlisted  toll-free  number  1-800 -GIORGIO. 


THE  LUXURY  CAR  FOR  THOSE  WHO  REFUSE 
TO  RELAX  THEIR  STANDARDS.  


Anyone  who  pays  $40,000  for 
a  luxury  sedan  shouldn't  be  asked  to 
do  so  in  a  spirit  of  forgiveness  for  its 
deficiencies. 

The  BMW  733i  makes  no  such 
requests.  And  one  of  the  world's 
most  unforgiving  production  processes 
makes  certain  that  none  will  ever 
be  needed. 

That  process  mandates  over 
3  million  operations  for  the  assembly 
of  the  body  alone.  It  controls  chas- 
sis alignments  to  within  4/l.OOOths 
of  an  inch.  And  it  assesses  the  cor- 
rosion-resistance of  structural  metals 
by  submerging  them  in  salt  water  for 
at  least  ten  days. 

It  also  endows  the  733 1  with 
such  technological  innovations 
as  an  optional  four-speed  automatic 
transmission  that  doesn't  force  you 
to  sacrifice  the  precision  cf  a  manual 
gearbox,  but  rather  "gives  the  best 
of  both  worlds,"  in  the  words  of  Auto- 
sport  magazine. 

But  the  BMW  733i  is  freer  of 
compromise  than  even  that  implies. 
Of  its  over  4,000  parts,  none  ever 
suffers  from  inattention  because  it's 
judged  'minor.' 

The  electrically-powered  leather 
bucket  seats  are  orthopedicaliy 
molded  to  the  contours  of  the  spine. 
And  because  they're  infinitely  ad- 
justable, being  uncomfortable  is  all 
but  an  anatomical  impossibility. 

Human  anatomy  even  dictates 
the  design  of  the  buttons  that  oper- 
ate the  power  windows  and  the  two- 
position  electric  sunroof:  They're 
precisely  shaped  to  fit  the  natural  cur- 
vature of  the  fingertip. 

The  BMW  733i,  in  short,  is  an 
automobile  in  which  nothing  has 
been  left  to  chance,  in  which  luxury 
is  the  result  of— rather  than  a  sub- 
stitute for— genuinely  superior  design 
and  craftsmanship. 

Providing  something  life  com- 
monly denies  the  perfectionist:  Vindica- 
tion, instead  of  disappointment. 

©  1984  BMW  of  North  America.  Inc  The  BMW  trademark 
and  logo  are  registered.  European  Deliverv  can  be  arranged 
through  your  authorized  U  S  BMW  dealer 


THE  ULTIMATE  DRIVING  MACHINE. 


Adolfo  knows. 
Peter  Duchin  knows. 
Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.  knows. 
Charlotte  Ford  knows. 
Ann  Getty  knows. 

Today.  Audemars  Piguet stands  alone  as  the 
most  exclusive  watch  all  over  the  world:  a  watch 
whose  Swiss  heritage  dates  hack  to  1<S~5. 

Successful  and  influential,  you  also  stand  alone 
in  search  of  the  same  deliberate  exclusivity  that 


sets  you  apart  from  the  croud 

While  there  are  no  limitations 
on  the  efforts  we  make  to  satisfy 


you,  there  are  strict  limitations  on  the  number 
of  watches  we  choose  to  make.  We  will  not  deviate 
from  this  policy  Today,  tomorrow,  or  ever. 

Others  ma  y  never  know  why  you  have 
chosen  to  wear  an  Audemars  Piguet. 

But  you  know.  You've  always  known. 
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that  ultimately  I'll  be  able  to  solve  the  pic- 
ture." Like  a  summer  thunderstorm,  his 
paintings  are  serious,  yet  shot  through 
with  bolts  of  surprising  color.  Bold  and 
dramatic,  the  work  makes  life  seem  dan- 
gerous— and  a  bit  more  beautiful.  But  just 
when  you  think  you  understand  it  and 
can  predict  it,  the  artist  offers  the  unex- 
pected. For  the  work  is,  as  Motherwell 
observes,  "experimental  .  .  .  desperate. 
It  is  true  that  I  have  a  not  very  optimistic 
view  of  the  future.  I  think,  in  a  way,  the 
main  drama  that  is  going  on  now  is  a  quiet 
despair  among  civilized  men  as  to  what 
the  hell  is  going  to  happen,  and  a  feeling 
of  impotence  in  relationship  to  it." 

The  feeling  of  despair  is  unmistakable 
in  Motherwell's  best-known  series,  the 
Elegies  to  the  Spanish  Republic.  Marked  by 
dark  ovals  suspended  in  a  tentative  stasis, 
the  series  works  broadly  as  a  metaphor  for 
the  full  compass  of  life  and  death,  symbol- 
ized by  the  short  life  and  tragic  death  of 
the  republic  that  Franco  crushed  in 
1939. 

At  the  heart  of  the  Motherwell  experi- 


Classic  Motherwells:  an  Elegy  to  the  Spanish  Republic  (top  left)  and  Red  Open  No.  1. 


ment,  though,  is  the  collage.  He  was  the 
first  Abstract  Expressionist  to  use  collage, 
and  he  has  often  summoned  it  as  "my  joy" 
to  "resolve  the  painting  problem."  It  is 
clear  in  these  bold  and  weighty  collages 
that  Motherwell's  work  emerges  "by  guess 
and  by  God  and  by  instinct  and  by  intui- 
tion, because  I  do  have  deep  faith — 
though  the  aesthetics  of  Modernism, 
which  could  be  defined  as  abstract  intelli- 
gence, is  always  secular.  It  is  elliptic.  It's 
symbolic.  It's  fresh.  It's  improvised  a  lot." 
And  it  continues.  Nearly  half  of  the 


works  in  the  retrospective  (which  was 
organized  by  the  Albright  Knox  Gallery, 
in  Buffalo,  and  is  now  at  the  San  Francisco 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  before  going  on 
to  Seattle  and  Washington,  D.C.,  and  con- 
cluding in  New  York's  Guggenheim  in 
December)  have  been  made  in  the  last  fif- 
teen years.  The  most  recent  is  a  large, 
faintly  figurative  painting  called  The  Hol- 
low Men,  referring  to  T.  S.  Eliot's  poem  of 
1925.  It  was  finished  just  before  the  exhi- 
bition opened.  "And  it  startled  me," 
admits  Motherwell.     — Anthony  Bannon 


Chiracs  Palace 

Pompidou's  folly,"  Parisians  called  it, 
when  the  Pompidou  Cultural  Cen- 
ter was  going  up  in  Beaubourg. 
That  started  what  might  be  termed 
a  competition  among  the  powers  in 
Paris  to  build  cultural  monuments.  Presi- 


dent Mitterrand,  for  instance,  recently 
approved  a  highly  controversial  new  en- 
trance for  the  Louvre.  But  the  main  con- 
testants are  the  French  minister  of  culture, 
Jack  Lang,  a  Socialist  with  aspirations  to 
succeed  Mitterrand,  and  the  mayor  of  Par- 
is, Jacques  Chirac,  a  conservative  cham- 
pion with  like  hopes.  Both  are  men  who 


know  well  the  value  of  building  popular 
pleasuredromes.  Lang  has  been  oversee- 
ing the  creation  of  the  new  museum  in  the 
old  Gare  d'Orsay  (see  Connoisseur's 
World,  April  1984)  and  plans  to  build  a 
new  opera  house  near  the  Bastille  in  time 
for  the  bicentennial  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, in  1989.  Rather  than  wait  for  such 
historic  moments,  the  mayor  has  already 
inaugurated  his  project— the  Palais  Om- 
nisports de  Bercy,  a  stadium  for  sports  and 
music. 

Chirac  is  no  slouch  when  it  comes  to 
bread  and  circuses  for  the  masses.  His  Pal- 
ais replaces  the  famous  Velodrome  d'  Hiv- 
er,  a  magic  memory  to  Parisians  since  it 

Paris's  Palais  Omnisports  is  the  latest  entry  in 
an  intense  poUtical  power  struggle. 
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"Byzantine"  ring— garnet,  $850.  "Parthian"  earrings.  $565.  "Nike"  pendant,  $425. 
"Hussar"  pendant,  $320.  (chains  sold  separately).  All  in  18k  gold. 
Prices  subject  to  change. 

Send  for  our  brochure.   ,  „  ,  _ 
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was  torn  down,  in  1959.  For  the  opening, 
in  February,  he  revived  the  Six-Day  Bicy- 
cle Marathon,  complete  with  accordion 
music,  pixie  Piaf-style  singers,  and  much 
beer  swilling.  But  old-timers  complained 
that  despite  the  investment  of  about  $100 
million,  the  old  spirit  was  missing  in  the 
spacious  new  quarters. 

The  modern  Vel'd'Hiv,  a  giant  glassy 
and  grassy  wonder  designed  by  the  tech- 
nical team  that  built  the  Pompidou  Cen- 
ter, looks  like  a  topless  pyramid  and  is  set 
in  a  neighborhood  of  abandoned  ware- 
houses and  workers'  homes  on  the  quai  at 
the  far  eastern  edge  of  Paris.  Few  people 
bother  to  come  all  the  way  out  here  just  to 
sneer,  but  two  of  the  building's  decorative 
features  in  particular  tend  to  incite  critics: 
much  of  the  exterior  siding  is  covered 
with  real  lawn  that  looks  fake,  and,  in  a 

The  stadium  serves  many 
purposes,  but  critics  sneer. 

pointless  trompe  l'oeil  decorating  scheme, 
a  number  of  stairways  lead  nowhere.  Still, 
the  structure  serves  many  purposes.  The 
pyramid  encases  a  250-meter  bicycle  track 
that  can  be  whisked  away  to  make  room 
for  a  skating  rink,  a  concert  stage,  or  a 
boxing  ring.  Ten  thousand  spectators  can 
sit  comtortably  for  tennis  or  a  bicycle  race; 
and  when  Stevie  Wonder  comes  to  per- 
form in  the  Palais  next  month,  it  will 
undoubtedly  fill  to  its  utmost  capacity  of 
seventeen  thousand. 

Chirac  calls  the  Palais  "an  urban  tri- 
umph." He  likes  to  point  out  that  con- 
struction was  completed  on  schedule  and 
on  budget,  infusing  new  life  into  a  mori- 
bund quarter.  He  also  notes  that  Lang's 
projects  have  serious  "drawbacks:  the 
Musee  d'Orsay  will  not  be  ready  for  some 
years,  and  building  the  Bastille  opera 
house  will  disrupt  a  traditionally  vital  hub 
in  the  city.  In  other  words,  the  final  ver- 
dict in  the  monument-building  competi- 
tion in  Paris  is  still  moot,  even  if  the  com- 
petition itself  isn't.  — Joan  Dwpont 

CHOICE  AUCTIONS 

Even  by  their  own  very  high  stan- 
dards, this  will  be  a  memorable 
month  for  Sotheby's,  perhaps  on  a 
level  with  May  of  last  year  (Taub- 
man  and  Company  must  think  this 
auction  stuff  is  a  snap!).  At  least  four  sales 
are  likely  to  be  the  best  of  their  kind  this 
season,  beginning  with  Important  silver 
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One  of  a  pair  of  exquisite  chenets  by  Cressent 
at  Sotheby's  (est.:  $30,000-$50,000). 

and  gold;  London,  May  3.  Just  one 
example  of  the  many  museum-quality 
early-nineteenth-century  period  pieces  in 
the  sale  is  a  Shield  of  Achilles  designed  by 
John  Flaxman,  of  Wedgwood  studio  fame, 
for  Rundell,  Bridge  &  Rundell  (estimate: 
$150,000-$200,000.) 

Next,  a  splendid  sale  of  French  furni- 
ture, works  of  art,  and  pictures  from  the 
collection  of  Mrs.  Charles  Wrightsman; 
New  York,  May  5.  Despite  their  fabled 
benefactions  of  furnished  period  rooms 
to  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  the 
Wrightsmans  obviously  kept  a  few  good- 
ies for  themselves,  especially  of  the  Louis 
dynasty.  Abounding  with  such  choice 
pieces  as  the  ormolu  chenet  by  Cressent 
above  (well  worth  the  $30,000-$50,000 
estimate),  the  sale  is  reasonably  expected 
to  fetch  $2  million. 

Back  across  the  ocean  again  for  the 
Serge  Lifar  collection  of  Diaghilev  and 
Ballets  Russes  material;  London,  May  9. 
This  is  a  benchmark  event  in  the  field. 
Extraordinary  paintings,  drawings,  post- 
ers, and  costume  and  decor  designs  by 
Picasso,  Bakst,  de  Chirico,  Braque,  Miro, 
Bonnard,  and  all  the  rest;  autograph 
manuscripts  and  scores  by  Stravinsky,  Ni- 
jinsky,  Debussy,  Diaghilev  himself,  et 
al. — the  whole  roster  of  early-twentieth- 
century  ballet  at  its  best,  divided  into  255 
lots  estimated  at  more  than  $1  million. 
Lifar,  quondam  danseur  and  subsequent 
hagiographer  of  that  world,  knew  his 
stuff;  let's  hope  that  the  collection  is 
bought  in  its  entirety  for  public  display. 

All  this  is  by  way  of  warmup  for  the 
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The  Expediter.  The  Original  No.  34  Ghurka  Bag. 
Quite  possibly  the  best  in  the  business.  Another 
example  of  superior  workmanship  and  detailing  from  The 
Ghurka  Collection.  Evident  in  receding  handles,  deep 
exterior  pockets,  and  detachable, 
adjustable  shoulder  strap. 
Crafted  of  the  finest 
water-repellent 
saddle  leather. 
Each  made  in 
America  and 
individually 
numbered, 
embossed  and 
registered. 


©  1984  GHURKA  COLLECTION 


A 

Ghurka! 

A  Lasting  Tradition. 


The  Ghurka  Collection,  P.O.  Box  524.  Norwalk  CT  06856,  (203)  838-5004 


Wednesday,  May  16 

at  10  a.m. 
Fine  Old  Master, 
19th  and 
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European  and 
American  Prints 
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For  the  Committed  Collector. 


For  that  rarest  of  individuals  who  cherishes  time  and  place,  Gubelin  offers  the 
only  timepiece  of  its  kind  in  America. 

Our  Astrolabium  pocket  watch  (shown  actual  size)  is  a  miniature  replication 
of  a  scientific  instrument  invented  by  18th  Century  astronomers  to  measure  the 
observers  relative  position  to  the  sun. 

In  addition  to  the  expected  functions  of  a  fine  watch,  the  Gubelin  Astrolabium 
provides  indications  for  time  zone,  direction  of  the  sun,  phase  of  the  moon,  and 
house  of  the  zodiac. 

Ironic  in  our  "high  tech"  age,  an  instrument  of  such  precision  must  be  wound 
manually. 

The  beauty,  wonder,  and  distinction  of  this  piece  are  eternal.  We  offer  our 
Astrolabium  to  that  one  special  person  with  a  passion  for  time  and  place.  $23,500. 
Come  see.  •  • 
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□  BELIN 


745  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  (Bet.  57th  &  58th  Sts j  212-755-0054 
Lucerne  •  Zurich  •  Geneva  •  Berne  •  Basel  •  St.  Moritz  •  Lugano 
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season's  apotheosis,  the  sale  of  Impres- 
sionist and  Postimpressionist  works 
from  the  estates  of  Erna  Wolf  Dreyfuss 
and  Julius  Wolf,  New  York,  May  15,  so 
keep  your  jet-lag  boots  on.  Tagged  "Son 
of  Havemeyer"  after  last  May's  record- 
breaker  (see  that  month's  Connoisseur),  the 
sale's  twelve  prizes  include  Gauguin's 
Mata  mua  (estimate:  $3  million),  Degas's 
poignant  Mary  Cassatt  at  the  Louvre 
(about  $1.5  million),  one  of  van  Gogh's 
rare  Aries  landscapes  (perhaps  overesti- 
mated at  $2  million,  since  it's  not  the  best), 
and  various  entries  from  Renoir,  Manet, 
Monet,  Pissarro,  and  Toulouse-Lautrec. 
The  Sotheby's  target  of  $12  million  for 
the  sale  sounds  high  to  me,  since  more 
than  half  of  the  lesser  paintings  in  the  sale 
should  have  trouble  reaching  $500,000, 
but  you  can't  tell  what  spirit  will  possess 
the  bidders  at  the  hour  of  truth. 


New  York — Christie's,  May  16  and  17; 
Impressionist  and  modern  art.  Not  to  be 

outdone,  Christie's  has  also  gathered 
some  good  stuff  here:  Monet,  Pissarro, 
Toulouse-Lautrec,  Boudin,  Daumier,  Pi- 
casso. The  top  lot  should  be  the  Manet 
pictured  opposite,  although  the  estimate 
($2  to  $3  million)  strikes  me  as  more  than 
a  bit  grand. 

But  the  most  interesting  Christie's  en- 
try this  month  is  in  Suffolk  (England), 
May  21-25;  the  contents  of  Elveden 
Hall.  This  is  one  of  those  "only  in  merrie 
olde  England"  sales,  for  which  you  have  to 
know  some  chronology  to  gauge  the 
extent  of  its  eclecticism.  In  1766,  Admiral 
Lord  Keppell  builds  Elveden  Hall,  prop- 
erly in  keeping  with  the  Georgian  ethos; 
enter  the  deposed  maharaja  Duleep 
Singh,  who  buys  the  estate  in  1863  and 
wastes  his  life  and  fortune  in  hunting, 


This  Aries  landscape  by  van  Gogh  at  Sotheby's  is  probably  werestimated  at  $2  million. 


womanizing,  and  Indianizing  the  house; 
finally,  in  1894,  comes  the  first  Lord 
Iveagh,  of  the  Guinness  brewery  fortune, 
who  further  enlarges  and  decorates  the 
mansion  according  to  his  expansive  Vic- 
torian notions,  before  leaving  the  estate 
to  his  son,  the  second  Lord  Iveagh  and  the 
present  owner.  The  catholicity  of  taste 
achieved  in  this  extraordinary  metamor- 
phosis is  reflected  in  the  five  separate  cat- 
alogues for  this  sale,  which  contain  more 
than  2,500  lots  of  furniture,  paintings, 
tapestries,  silver,  books,  and  ceramics 
from  sundry  parts  of  the  globe.  The  guess- 
timates are  as  varied  as  the  lots  themselves, 
and  smart  specialists  will  hope  to  make 
bargain  discoveries. 

London — Phillips,  May  2-3;  toy  and 
model  soldiers.  This  collection  of  22,000 
pieces,  from  the  late  Dr.  John  Hanington, 
is  the  largest  ever  to  come  to  auction  and 
will  be  the  "little  people"  event  of  the  year. 
One  of  many  lots  worthy  of  note:  a  Ger- 
man late-nineteenth-century  field  dress 
unit  in  excellent  condition  (estimate: 
$2,000). 

By  the  way,  Phillips's  AIDS  benefit 
sale,  May  2,  New  York,  :s  worth  scrutin- 
izing for  bargains  in  contemporary  art. 
The  works  by  Hockney,  Christo,  Schna- 
bel,  et  al.  may  be  worth  something  twenty 
years  from  now. 

New  York — William  Doyle,  May  17; 
important  nineteenth-  and  twentieth- 
century  paintings.  I  know  I  drone  on 
with  Doyle's  praises,  but  you  have  to 
admire  his  savvy.  This  time  he  has  landed 
(among  others)  Chagall's  1944  Hommage 
au  Passe  (estimated  at  $300,000- $400,000) 
and  Alma-Tadema's  The  Coliseum,  oppo- 
site (estimated  at  the  same  range).  With 
the  latter  in  particular  he's  onto  some- 
thing: the  academic  painters  are  due  for  a 
revival,  not  least  because  they  knew  their 
subjects.  — James  R.  Lyons 

Cremedela  Creme 

mr,  a  matter  of  three  hours,  the  sixty- 
Height  lots  up  for  auction  fetched  just  a 

■  hair  under  ten  million  dollars.  The 

■  scene  was  neither  Sotheby's  nor  Chris- 

■  tie's,  but  Madison  Square  Garden's  Felt 
Forum,  in  New  York,  and  the  approxi- 
mately three  thousand  people  who  gath- 
ered there  recently  were  attending  an 
event  mysteriously  and  inexplicably 
billed  as  the  Designer  Fashion  Sale. 

Old  Poirets,  Worths,  Chanels,  with  per- 
haps a  few  Yves  Saint  Laurents  thrown 
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At  this  recent  auction  in  New  York,  prize  Holsteins  went  for  an  average  of  $150,000. 


in?  Hardly.  The  goods  being  auctioned  off 
that  night  were  the  kings  and  queens  of 
the  heavy-cream  set.  the  "finest  Holsteins 
anywhere  on  earth."  The  choicest  bovine 
to  mount  the  platform  was  "knocked 
down,"  after  spirited  bidding,  for 
$530,000.  More  than  half  of  the  remain- 
ing lots  in  the  sale,  organized  by  Hanover 
Hills  Sales  and  Service,  went  for  six  fig- 
ures. That  buys  a  lot  of  milk  at  your  neigh- 
borhood A  ck  P. 

The  amount  of  milk  a  cow  can  produce 
is  an  important  criterion  of  a  Holsteins 
worth,  but  its  ultimate  value  depends  to  a 
far  greater  degree  on  breeding  potential. 
Holstein  breeders  have  been  among  the 
prime  beneficiaries  of  the  "genetic  revolu- 
tion." Things  are  being  done  with  Hol- 
steins that  are  straight  out  of  Brave  New 
World.  Pedigreed  cows  are  now  routinely 
fed  hormones  to  cause  superovulation, 
artificially  inseminated  with  pedigreed  se- 
men, and  then  "flushed"  of  their  fertilized 
ova.  These  are  then  implanted  in  "host" 
cows  (for  which  read  "cheap,  unpedi- 
greed")  that  bring  to  term  prize  Holstein 
offspring.  Holstein  embryos  can  even  be 
frozen  and  flown  to  clients  in  such  far- 
flung  places  as  Brazil,  for  implantation  in 
host  cows  there. 


Many  of  the  cows  offered  at  auction 
came  with  "ten  guaranteed  pregnancies," 
which  begins  to  explain  why  Wall  Street 
heavy  hitters  and  other  big-time  investors 
are  jumping  into  the  Holstein  action.  If 
one  $100,000  cow  is  guaranteed  to  pro- 
duce ten  offspring  each  potentially  worth 
$100,000,  you  have  a  pretty  interesting 


multiple.  In  addition,  there  are  a  host  of 
tax  angles — which,  taken  all  together, 
spell  "shelter."  Naturally,  as  happens  with 
any  thinly  traded  commodity,  prices  are 
bound  to  be  highly  vulnerable  to  the 
vagaries  of  the  marketplace.  It  is  not  alto- 
gether inconceivable  that  this  year's 
$530,000  Holstein  could  turn  out  to  be 


STUFF  AND  SPIRIT: 
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Magdalena  Abakanov 


A  major  exhibition  organized 
and  cu rated  by  Mildred 
Constantine.  including 
approximately  fifty  works  in 
ceramic,  glass,  metal  and 
fiber  by  international  artists. 
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Franco  Zeffirelli  prefers  the  timeless 
classics.  Including  the  watch  he  wears. 


For  Film  Director 
Franco  Zeffirelli,  no  crea- 
tive challenge  is  too  for- 
midable. ♦ 

It  was  said  that  Shake- 
speare would  never  be  a 
popular  success  on  the 
screen,  but  Zeffirelli  re- 
sponded with  the  widely 
acclaimed  "Romeo  and 
Juliet." 

Opera  was  considered 
equally  impossible,  but  his 
film  "La  Traviata"  opened 
to  rave  reviews  in  Amer- 
ica and  Europe.  Zeffirelli  s 
protean  talent  extends  to 
costume  and  set  design, 
and  his  grandiose  stagings 
for  "La  Boheme"  are  con- 
sidered classic. 

If  there  is  a  common  thread  in  all  of  his 
work,  it  is  that  Zeffirelli  sees  things  as  a 
painter.  And  he  likes  to  work  in  full,  dra- 
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matic  canvasses,  giving 
careful  attention  to  the 
slightest  splash  of  color. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that 
Zeffirelli,  the  truly  Re- 
naissance man,  should 
have  been  born  and  classi- 
cally educated  in  Flor- 
ence."But  you  don't  have  to 
go  to  school  in  Florence  to 
learn  about  art  and  civili- 
zation," he  says.  "It  is  all 
around  you." 

Franco  Zeffirelli's  taste 
for  the  classics  extends  to 
the  watch  he  wears:  the 
Rolex  Oyster  Chronome- 
ter in  18  kt.  gold.  "I  chose 
this  watch  because  it  is 
above  fashion.  It  simply 
sets  the  standard." 
For  Franco  Zeffirelli  and  Rolex,  the  way 
to  ensure  the  highest  standards  .iir. 
is  to  set  them  yourself.  W 
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Floral  Boutique 

Recent  Paintings  —  Month  of  June 

May  we  send  you  a  brochure? 
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.Jtfws  court  cupboards 
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Early  English  Oak  At  a  fraction 
of  the  price  more  mainstream 
dealers  demand. 

Find  out  more  about  Englislj  Oak 
at  Baltimore  prices.  Collectors  and 
dealers  inquiries  invited.  Call 
(301)  728-0101. 

CrossHeys 
Antiques 

801 N.  Houard  St.,  Baltimore,  MD  21201 
Dealers  in  fine  16th  and  nth  century 

English  Oak  Furniture,  paintings, 
accessories,  tapestries  ana  porcelains 


next  year's  white  elephant.  But  prices 
have  risen  steadily  for  the  past  decade,  so 
as  long  as  there's  a  demand  for  fraises  a  la 
crime  and  ways  for  the  rich  to  avoid  taxes, 
deep  pockets  can  continue  to  put  their 
faith  in  Holsteins.  —Daniel  Aubry 


Eigg,  Muck  and 
Rum 

The  mention  of  Eigg,  Muck,  and 
Rum  evokes  incredulous  reactions. 
"Sounds  like  a  disgusting  drink,"  a 
friend  remarked.  Actually,  Eigg 
(pronounced  egg),  Muck,  and  Rum 
are  nothing  of  the  sort.  They  are  three 
small  islands  off  the  western  coast  of  Scot- 
land—tiny  private  domains  of  timeless 
charm  to  which  visitors  may  be  admitted 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  local  laird. 

These  islands  are  "out  of  this  world"  in 
a  quite  literal  sense.  Except  for  such  tech- 
nical amenities  as  electricity  and  a  radio- 
telephone for  contact  with  the  Scottish 
mainland,  modernity  has  made  little  im- 
press on  these  seagirt  specks.  Their  way  of 
life  is  elemental— of  immemorial  simplici- 
ty—except for  the  castle  on  Rum,  where 
elegance  and  luxury  flourish  in  the  wild. 

My  own  favorite  is  Eigg  ("hollow"), 
measuring  about  three  and  a  half  by  six 
miles  with  a  resident  population  of  fifty, 
at  the  last  count.  It  is  hardly  a  place  for 


The  Singing  Sands  resound  to  every  step. 

those  accustomed  to  elaborate  comforts, 
but  there  is  a  pleasant  guesthouse— or 
one  may  choose  to  stay  in  one  of  the  crofts 
(farmhouses)  and  be  treated  like  one  of 
the  family.  The  expense  is  minimal,  and  it 
is  assumed  you  will  share  the  bathroom 
and  the  dinner  table.  Table  talk  centers 
on  the  weather  and  other  country  mat- 
ters, and  soon  the  flowing  lilt  and  raspy 
burr  of  Scottish  voices  becomes  so  famil- 
iar that  you  understand  almost  every- 
thing the  first  time. 

The  chief  (and  only)  entertainment  on 
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If  you  really  want  to  see  the  sights 
of  London,  stay  in  one. 
The  Savoy. 
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A  symbol  of  London  s  elegance 
and  sophistication  since  1889. 
The  Savoy  is  perfectly  situated 
for  business.  And  pleasure. 

Not  only  is  The  Savoy  close 
to  London's  business  district, 
but  it  s  surrounded  by  some  of 
the  city's  most  famous  theatres, 
the  Royal  Opera  House  in  Covent 
Garden,  and  the  Royal  Festival 
Hall.The  shops  and  restaurants  of 
the  Viest  End  are  just  a  short  walk 
away  .As  are  such  popular  sights  as 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  the  National 
Theatre,  and  the  Hayward 
Gallery.  There's  so  much  to  do  in 
London,  you'll  want  to  stay  a  little 
longer  once  your  business  is  done 
The  Savoy  makes  it  easy  with  a  spe- 
cial offer  called  "Two's  Company' 
Champagne  and  Flowers 

Champagne  and  flowers 
welcome  you  to  your  luxurious 
room,  which  comes  complete 
with  a  handsome  bathroom, 
even  traditional  English  break 
fasts. Two  nights  cost  £250 
(approximately  $363  U.S.)  for  two 
people.  This  offer  is  available 
every  weekend  until  July  15.  or 
any  time  from  July  16  to  Sep- 
tember 2.  Tickets  to  the  hit  com- 
edy. "Noises  Off."  and  dinner  for 
tw  o  at  the  famous  Savoy  Restau- 
rant (with  table  d'hote  menu  and 
a  carafe  of  wine)  are  an  excellent 
value  at  just  £65  (approx- 
imately $94  U.S.). 
Send  for  a  free  brochure 

If  your  business  takes  you 
to  London,  why  not  take  advan- 
tage of  all  The  Savoy  has  to  offer. 
For  more  information  and  a  free 
brochure,  send  in  the  coupon. 
Then  see  vour  travel  agent,  or 
call  800-223-6800.  In  New  York 
State,  call  collect  (212)  838-3110 
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Send  to:  The  Savov.  c/o  British  Tourist  Authority 
Box  10042.  Long  Island  City.  NT  11101 
Or.  Box  9000.  Van  Nuys.  CA  91409 

Please  send  me  your  free  hrochures  on  London  and  The  Savoy 
Nam  e  
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Eigg  is  walking.  Broad  valleys  carpeted 
with  rich  meadows  invite  promenades  in 
the  island's  interior,  and  along  the  coast 
one  enjoys  breathtaking  vistas  of  neigh- 
boring Rum — a  mere  four  miles  distant — 
with  its  jagged  mountains  rising  steeply 
from  the  sea.  Walking  is  all  the  more 
enjoyable  for  the  fact  that — except  for  an 
ancient  Land  Rover  known  as  Dougie's 
Taxi — there  are  no  cars  on  the  island.  The 
stillness  is  broken  only  by  the  bleating  of 
sheep  and  the  singing  wind. 

For  a  more  rigorous  outing  you  might 
attempt  an  ascent  of  the  island's  most  con- 
spicuous landmark:  the  Sgurr.  This  is  a 

Soon  the  flowing  lilt  and 
raspy  burr  of  Scottish  voices 
become  utterly  familiar. 

gigantic  square  column  of  volcanic  rock 
rising  to  the  height  of  1,289  feet— a  geo- 
logical rarity  and  a  truly  monumental 
sight  from  the  sea  and  from  almost  any 
point  on  the  island.  The  Sgurr  towers 
over  everything  like  the  supernal  pres- 
ence of  a  primal  force.  A  less  strenuous 
excursion  leads  to  the  Singing  Sands — a 
spectacularly  beautiful  beach  where  facet- 
ed grains  of  quartz  respond  with  strange, 
quasi-musical  squeaks  to  one's  footsteps. 

In  the  evening,  the  main  activity  is 
reading,  and  it  usually  comes  to  an  end 
about  eleven  o'clock,  when  the  local  elec- 
tricity fizzles  out.  In  short,  Eigg  is  the  per- 
fect tranquilizer. 

It  Eigg  is  all  bucolic  simplicity,  Rum 
("the  spacious  isle")  by  contrast  offers 
incongruous  luxury.  In  the  middle  of  this 
ruggedly  mountainous  and  virtually  un- 
inhabited island  stands  4  curious  remnant 
of  Edwardian  elegance:  Kinloch  Castle — 
a  palatial  mansion  with  turrets  and  ram- 
parts built  in  1 90 1  by  a  rich  English  indus- 
trialist. Today  the  castle  serves  as  a  guest- 
house— the  word  hotel  is  never  used — for 
up  to  seventeen  visitors,  who  live  in  lov- 
ingly preserved  opulence.  Nothing  has 
been  changed  in  the  house.  Every  win- 
dow still  has  stained  glass,  and  every  room 
still  has  period  furniture  and  paintings 
collected  over  the  years  by  the  original 
owner.  The  surroundings  of  the  castle  are 
a  wildlife  refuge,  where  deer  and  herds  of 
wild  ponies  can  be  closely  observed. 

A  stay  at  the  castle  may  be  booked  by 
mail  with  Chief  Warden  Laughton 
Johnston,  White  House,  Rum,  Scotland. 
On  the  last  visit,  room  and  board  came  to 
S43  a  day,  with  breakfast  including  por- 
ridge and  kippers,  and  dinner  boasting 
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The  crofts  on  Eigg  are  perfect  hideouts. 

fresh  salmon,  venison,  and  lamb.  Day  visi- 
tors must  obtain  prior  permission  to  land 
on  the  island  from  the  chief  warden, 
whose  telephone  number  is  Mallaig  0687- 
2026. 

Muck — the  third  of  these  small  is- 
lands— derives  its  unappetizing  name 
from  the  Gaelic  mute,  which  means  sow. 
There  are,  to  be  sure,  a  few  pigs  on  the 
island's  only  farm,  but  naturalists  willing 
to  lead  a  somewhat  rugged  life  at  a  camp- 
site will  be  more  interested  in  the  spectac- 
ular variety  of  seabirds,  the  many  seals  and 
otters,  and  uncommon  species  of  butter- 
flies. Visitors  with  less-specialized  interests 
may  find  the  other  two  islands  more  to 
their  liking. 

All  three  islands  can  be  reached  by  a 
ferry  running  two  or  three  times  a  week 

Fungee  Delicious 

American  morels  are  now  beginning 
their  three-month  season,  growing 
in  loose  clusters  in  forests  and 
orchards  across  the  northern  states. 
Whether  black  or  brown,  these  cov- 
eted, spongelike  mushrooms  taste  best 
when  eaten  fresh,  grilled  lightly  with  but- 
ter, salt,  and  pepper,  and  served  piping 
hot,  like  russulas  and  puffballs;  but  many 
cooks  like  to  bake  or  stew  them  and  com- 
plicate their  delicate  flavor  with  further 
seasonings.  Here  is  one  enduring  English 
recipe  from  the  seventeenth  century  (re- 
printed in  Clyde  M.  Christensen's  Com- 
mon Edible  Mush  rooms,  University  of  Min- 
nesota Press,  1943,)  entitled,  "To  dress  a 
dish  of  fungee,"  that  might  still  please  you 
today: 

"Take  them  fresh  gathered  and  put 
them  between  two  dishes,  and  set  them  on 
a  Chafing  dish  of  Coles,  and  there  lett 
them  Stewe,  and  putt  nothing  to  them  in 
the  first  Stewing  for  they  will  Yield 
Liquor  enough  out  of  them  selves,  and 
When  all  the  Water  is  stewed  out  of  them, 
power  that  Liquor  Cleane  from  them  and 
putt  a  good  quantitye  of  Sallitt  Oyle  unto 


from  the  mainland  fishing  port  of  Mal- 
laig. Schedules  can  be  obtained  from  Cal- 
edonian MacBrayne  ship  company,  in 
Mallaig  (telephone:  0475-33755).  Bear  in 
mind  that  given  the  limited  number  of 
accommodations,  it  is  advisable  to  tele- 
phone ahead  to  the  Estate  Office  (Mallaig 
0687-82413)  to  announce  one's  visit. 

Mallaig  itself  is  the  terminus  of  the 
Western  Highland  Railway,  running 
north  from  Glasgow.  Between  Fort  Wil- 
liams and  Mallaig,  this  railway  line  offers 
what  must  surely  be  one  of  the  most  scen- 
ic rides  in  the  world.  The  line  itself,  tra- 
versing the  Highlands  over  a  series  of 
magnificent  stone  viaducts,  was  a  crown- 
ing feat  of  Victorian  engineering.  Sit  on 
the  left  side  of  the  train  tor  a  view  of  the 
rugged  shore  and  the  haunting  beauty  of 
the  sealochs — the  Scottish  version  of  the 


fjords. 


— Hans  Eantel 


them  and  Stewe  them  therein.  Wringe  in 
the  joyce  of  one  or  two  Lemmons,  or  else 
putt  in  some  Vinniger  and  putt  in  a  little 
Nuttmegg  and  two  or  three  Blades  of 
Mace. 

"If  your  Lord  or  Lady  Loves  not  Oyle, 
Stewe  them  with  a  Little  Sweete  butter 
and  little  White  Wine." 

If  you  prefer  a  More  Modern  Concoc- 
tion, wash  and  boil  morels  for  three  min- 
utes, dry  and  dust  them  with  flour,  split 
them  lengthwise,  and  stuff  the  caps  with  a 
mixture  of  finely  chopped  cooked  chick- 
en, parsley,  and  egg  yolk,  seasoned  with 
salt,  cloves,  and  nutmeg  to  taste.  Bake  in  a 
buttered  casserole  at  350°  for  fifteen  min- 
utes—and Licke  Yer  Lippes. 
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A  quality  diamond  of  a  carat  or  more. 

Quality.  It's  as  important  in  diamonds 
as  in  anything  else  you  own.  It's  especially 
important  in  a  diamond  of  a  carat  or  more. 

Extraordinary.  One  of  nature's  most 
perfect  gifts.  It's  spectacular.  Impressive. 
And  rare.  Crafted  by  a  master  cutter,  it  has 
exceptional  clarity  and  color. 

Your  jeweler  is  the  expert  where 
diamonds  are  concerned.  He  can  show  you 
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exceptional  quality  as  to  please  even  the  most 
discriminating  tastes. 

Since  this  isn't  the  kind  of  purchase  you 
make  every  day,  we've  prepared  an  informative 
brochure  to  help  you  make  the  right  decision. 
Give  her  the  ultimate.  A  quality  diamond  of 
a  carat  or  more. 

A  diamond  is  forever. 

The  ring  shown  features  a  quality '  d'uinwnd  of  2  carats. 

For  your  copy  of  our  brochure,  send  $2:00  to  Diamond  Information  Center,  Dept.C,  1545  Avenue  of  the  Ameruas.  NY,  NY  101 
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DEALERS  IN  FINE  OLD  JEWELLERY 
AND  SILVER  ESTABLISHED  1912 
40  CONDUIT  STREET  LONDON  WI 
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Deco  diamond,  emerald  and  platinum 
bracelet  -  7  inches  (part  shown)  $8950 
D  color  flawless  pear-shaped  diamond  1 .3  lets 
in  emerald  and  diamond  heart  ring  536,750 
Fine  emerald,  diamond  and  platinum 
marquise  ring  $18,750 
Fine  emerald,  rectangular  diamond  and 

platinum  ring  $10,500 
Diamond  within  emerald  border  ring  Sold 

Shown  actual  size:  air-post,  packing, 
insurance  and  US  Customs  duty  included 
credit  card  charge  accepted:  color 
'rrochure  available 


Update 


A  MERRY,  MIXED  MAGGIO 

For  years,  pilgrims  to  the  Maggio  Mu- 
sicale,  in  Florence,  Italy's  prestigious 
spring  music  festival,  knew  just  what  to 
expect:  the  musical  menu  would  be  varied 
and  well  performed,  but  taken  entirely 
from  the  classical  repertory  (see  Connois- 
seur, April  1982).  This  year,  Beethoven 
and  Mozart  and  Verdi  will  be  present,  as 
usual — but  so  will  Frank  Zappa  and  Betti 
Olivero,  among  other  contemporary 
composers  of  the  radical  persuasion.  Will 
Olivero  debase  Florence?  Will  Mozart  zap 
Zappa?  Or  will  the  new  enhance  the  old? 

The  1984  festival's  director,  Luciano 
Berio,  is  betting  on  the  latter.  The  fifty- 
nine-year-old  Berio,  a  renowned  compos- 
er in  his  own  right,  is  especially  well 
known  to  the  American  public  as  a  music 
teacher  and  guest  conductor  (in  Novem- 
ber, he  will  lead  the  Los  Angeles  Philhar- 
monic). Invited  to  direct  the  Maggio  on  a 
once-only  basis,  he  is  the  first  artist  to 
hold  the  post  and  was  given  absolute  free- 
dom to  rejuvenate  the  festival's  tradition- 
al format.  "First  of  all,  I  want  to  foster 
musical  pluralism,"  he  explains.  "Every- 
one will  be  represented  at  the  Maggio  this 
year.  We'll  have  Iron  Curtain  folk  groups 
side  by  side  with  American  glee  clubs  and 
Italian  baroque  ensembles,  as  well  as  spe- 
cially commissioned  works  by  such  young 
composers  as  Olivero  and  Rzwesky."  Zap- 
pa will  likewise  play  music  specially  com- 
posed for  the  occasion. 

Although  the  Maggio  is  famous  for  its 
select  international  audiences,  Berio  plans 
to  "change  our  relationship  with  the  pub- 
lic. We  have  to  renew  our  audience  and 
involve  the  Florentines  in  as  many  ven- 
tures as  possible.  There  will  be  ballet  in 
the  Boboli  Gardens  and  Mozart  and  elec- 
tronic music  on  the  Belvedere."  To 
launch  the  month-long  festivities,  on 
May  1,  a  musical  procession  will  wend  its 
way  through  every  quarter  of  the  city,  the 
culmination  will  be  a  torch-lit  celebration 
in  the  Piazza  della  Signoria. 

Not  that  Berio  has  neglected  the  Mag- 
gio's  traditional  staples.  Many  of  the 
world's  great  orchestras  are  on  the  pro- 
gram— the  Philadelphia,  under  Riccardo 
Muti;  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  under 
Leonard  Bernstein;  the  Orchestre  de  Par- 
is, under  Daniel  Barenboim,  to  name  a 
few — as  well  as  plenty  of  opera,  a  mainstay 
of  any  self-respecting  Italian  arts  festival. 
Opera  lovers  are  looking  forward  espe- 
cially to  Claudio  Monteverdi's  Or/eo,  of 
which  there  will  be  no  fewer  than  three 


Berio  calmly  shakes  up  Florence  this  season. 

versions.  The  first,  produced  by  the 
English  Early  Opera  Project,  is  a  faithful 
revisit  to  the  baroque  original.  Then  fol- 
lows a  modern  ballet  interpretation  by 
the  young  Italian  composer  Ludovico 
Einaudi.  Finally,  there  is  Berio's  own  mod- 
ernized reading  of  the  opera:  "It  is  a  proj- 
ect that  I  have  had  at  heart  for  several 
years,  and  I  felt  that  the  Orpheus  legend 
was  particularly  appropriate  for  the  festi- 
val— it  deals  with  the  theme  of  seduction, 
and  with  the  charms  of  music."  All  sorts  of 
music.  — Patricia  Corbett 

THE  LION  IN  LIMBO 

The  Henry  the  Lion  Gospels,  which  the 
German  government  recently  bought  in 
London  for  the  record  sum  of  $10.7  mil- 
lion (see  Connoisseur's  World,  February 
1984),  are  not  on  display  in  the  Wolffen- 
biittel  Library,  near  Brunswick,  after  all. 

It  turns  out  that  certain  sections  of  the 
twelfth-century  manuscript  must  first  be 
restored.  Even  when  they  are  (some  time 
next  year),  there  is  still  so  much  contro- 
versy around  the  purchase  that  German 
officials  aren't  saying  precisely  when  the 
Gospels  will  finally  go  on  display. 

Taxpayer,  associations,  enraged  at  the 
huge  expenditure  of  public  funds  for  the 
manuscript  at  a  time  of  high  unemploy- 
ment, are  suing  the  government  for  "irres- 
ponsible" and  "wasteful"  spending.  Then 
there  is  a  difficult  issue  of  provenance. 
According  to  some  critics  who  have  stud- 
ied the  manuscript's  history,  the  Gospels 
may  already  have  been  legally  a  part  of 
Germany's  patrimony  before  the  Welf- 
ens,  the  royal  family  of  Hanover,  consign- 
ed them  for  sale.  If  so,  they  ask,  how  could 
a  national  treasure  be  exported  and  sold 
to  the  government  that  rightfully  owned 
it  to  begin  with?  To  answer  that  question, 
the  critics  must  determine  what  the  Welf- 
ens'  rights  over  the  manuscript  were.  In 
short,  the  whole  affair  is  turning  into  a 
detective  story.  Stay  tuned  . . . 
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The  theory  of  sail 
in  practice. 


Achievement 
has  its  own  rewards. 


The  power  of  leisure  and  the  time  to 
pursue  it  is  the  essence  of  the  Corum 
Clipper  Club  Watch. 

Strong  and  direct  in  design,  it  is 
hand-milled  from  fine  stainless  steel 
then  hand-polished  to  a  smooth  patina. 

Twelve  miniature  18  karat  gold 
"bolted  nuts"  mark  the  hours.  The  crys- 
tal is  sapphire,  hence  virtually  scratch- 
proof. 

Inside  is  a  thin  electronic  quartz 
movement  that  is  accurate  and  never 
needs  winding. 

The  bracelet,  interspersed  with  bars 
of  18  karat  gold,  is  constructed  to  com- 
fortably move  with  the  wrist.  Of  course, 
the  entire  timepiece  is  water-resistant. 

The  Corum  Clipper  Club  Watch  is 
crafted  completely  by  hand  at  the  Corum 
Watchworks  in  La  Chaux-  Sfc 
de-Fonds,  Switzerland.  S? 

CORUM 

*  '  An  Investment  in  Time 


MAYOR'S 

All  Locations  in  South  Florida, 
For  phone  orders  and  inquiries,  please  call 
Miss  Pina,  (800)  432-2380,  out  of  state  (800)  237-1580 
Miami  •  N.  Miami  Beach  •  Coral  Gables  •  Hialeah  • 
Hollywood  •  Plantation  •  Ft.  Lauderdale  • 
Pompano  •  Boca  Raton  •  Orlando 
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DIDIER  AARON  &CIE 


Pair  of  large  blue  and  white  Chinese  Porcelain  ewers.  Kank-Hi  period, 
with  chased  ormolu  mounts  of  LOUIS  XV  period.  Height  55  cm 


ETIENNE  LEVY  S.A. 


Mahogany  table,  movable  light  bearing  platform,  drawers  and  slides 
opening  to  form  lecterns,  removable  legs.  Label  of  MOREAU,  master  in  1764. 
LOUIS  XVI  period. 


MICHEL  MEYER 


k 


One  of  a  pair.  Ormolu  wall  light,  the  stem  in  the  form  of  a  female  figure. 
LOUIS  XVI  period.  H.  71  cm.  An  identical  pair  in  the  GROG  -  CARVEN 
Collection  bequeathed  tm  The  Louvre  Museum. 


MAURICE  SEGOUR 


Us  ; : 


Pierre  Antoine  QUILLIARD  (Paris  1701  -  Lisbon  1735) 
"Dance  in  a  Park" 
Oil  on  canvas  -  103  x  80  cm. 


(r.v 


JACQUES  PERRIN 


Exceptional  LOUIS  XV  polychrome  console  table  of  very  sinuous  form. 
This  console  formed  part  of  a  suite  of  boiseries,  similar  to  those  in  the 
Musee  Carnavalet  et  Paris. 


Association  of  seven  famous  antique 
dealers  who  are  top  specialists  in  French 
1 7th  and  18th  century  Furniture,  Works  of 
Art  and  Old  Master  Paintings.  Their  skilled 
knowledge  and  professional  reputation  offer 
collectors  a  guarantee  of  QUALITY  and 
AUTHENTICITY. 


DIDIER  AARON  &  CIE 

32,  av.  Raymond-Poincare  -  Paris  16e  -  Tel.  (1)  727.17.79 

AVELINE  &  CIE 

20,  rue  du  Cirque  -  Paris  8e  -  Tel.  (1)  266.60.29 

ETIENNE  LEVY  S.A. 

178,  Fg  Saint-Honore  -  Paris  8e  -  Tel.  (1)  562.33.47 

MICHEL  MEYER 

24,  av.  Matignon  -  Paris  8e  -  Tel.  (1)  266.62.95 

JACQUES  PERRIN 

3,  quai  Voltaire  -  Paris  7e  -  Tel.  (1)  260.27.20 

MAURICE  SEGOURA 

20,  Fg  Saint-Honore  -  Paris  8e  -  Tel.  (1)  265.1 1.03 

BERNARD  STEINITZ 

4,  rue  Drouot  -  Paris  9e  -  Tel.  (1)  246.98.98 


SERNARD  STEINITZ 


One  of  a  pair.  Rare  LOUIS  XV  period  candle  holder.  Stamped  with  the 
crowned  C,  chased  ormolu  after  a  design  by  MEISSONNIER  around 
1745-49.  Ex  Collection  WRIGHTSMAN. 


AVELINE  &  CIE 


One  of  a  pair.  Large  Famille  Rose  Chinese  Porcelain  vase.  18th  Century. 
Ch'ien  Lung  period.  H.  170  cm.  Provenance:  Lord  Burton. 
Exhibited:  Birmingham  Art  Gallery. 


Demoralize  thy  neighbor. 


Bentley,  Jaguar,  Mercedes  or  the  like.  Everyone  in  your  neighborhood  has  one  of  those. 

It  s  quite  another  thing  to  come  in  for  a  landing  in  your  Lagonda. 

The  Lagonda  is  an  Aston  Martin  and  Aston  Martin  reflects  your  personal  style:  everyone 
knows  that  you  have  one,  but  no  one  knows  exactly  what  it  is.  The  Lagonda  is,  in  fact,  the 
automotive  paradox. 

For  example,  at  a  time  when  many  cars  are  made  largely  by  robots,  the  Lagonda  is  made 
entirely  by  hand.  The  aluminum  body  panels  are  hammered  into  shape,  welded,  sanded  and 
finished  with  23  coats  of  lacquer.  (It  has  been  said  that  looking  at  the  finish  of  a  Lagonda  is 
like  falling  into  a  pool.)  Even  the  engine  is  hand-made  and  signed  by  one  of  our  four  engine 
builders. 

The  paradox  continues. 

The  Lagonda  is  powerful  and  fast.  Should  you  wish  to  drive  at  one-fifth  the  speed  of 
sound,  this  is  the  safest  car  in  the  world  to  do  it  in. 

For  all  its  power,  handling  capability,  and  advanced  electronic  instrumentation,  the 
Lagonda  is  a  remarkably  reliable  and  essentially  simple  car. 

We  build  the  Lagonda  at  the  rate  of  three  a  week.  Twenty-four  are  designated  for  the 
United  States  market  each  year.  That's  about  as  fast  and  as  many  as  we  can  manage. 

Should  your  neighbors  ask  you,  as  you  glide  by,  what  kind  of  car  the  Lagonda  is,  by  all 
means  tell  them.  Should  they  ask  where  they  can  get  one.  tell  them  they  probably  can't. 

That  should  do  it. 

Write  for  our  brochure. 

Aston  Martin  Lagonda,  342  W.  Putnam  Ave.,  Greenwich,  CT  06830,  (203)  629-8830 
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THE  OTHER  ART  CAPITAL 

New  York's  galleries  offer  a  quality  and  range  and  depth 
matched  only  in  London. 

By  Thomas  Hoving 


During  a  dinner  I  had  the  other  evening 
with  the  members  of  the  National  An- 
tique and  Art  Dealers  Association,  a  feisty 
question  came  up.  "What  is  the  world  cap- 
ital of  an  right  now?"  Rashly  I  replied, 
"London!"  As  they  boggled,  I  defended 
my  choice.  "The  opportunities  to  find 
hidden  treasure  in  England  are  amazing. 
Where  else  on  earth  is  it  still  possible  to 
find  a  matchless  painting  by  Caravaggio 
or  a  gorgeous  bronze-gilt  sculpture  by  the 
Renaissance  master  L  Antico,  like  the  one 
that  sashayed  into  the  V  <St  A  during  one 
of  their  public  show-and-tell  sessions?" 

The  assembled  New  York  dealers  be- 
gan to  protest  heatedly.  "London  doesn't 
have  our  diversity!"  one  argued,  while 
another  growled,  "The  dealers  there  don't 
teach  you  anything."  "London  dealers 
come  here  for  their  best  things!"  one 
declared.  Then  came  the  polite  challenge: 
"Why  don't  you  take  a  couple  of  tours  of 
the  New  York  scene  and  see  what  incred- 
ible treasures  we  have?" 

So  I  did,  starting  with  eleven  dealers 
who  specialize  in  works  ranging  through  a 
thousand  years  of  art  and  covering  the 
surface  of  the  globe.  I  discovered  pieces  of 
such  quality  and  beauty  that  I  must  eat  a 
bit  of  crow.  London  may  be  a  world  art 
capital  of  tremendous  importance — as 
the  article  about  its  twenty  top  dealers,  on 
page  96  of  this  issue,  affirms — but  New 
York  is  its  twin,  an  art  capital  of  surpass- 
ing vitality.  To  discover  how  true  this  is, 
start  with  a  tour  of  these  galleries. 


A  La  Vieille  Russie 

781  Fifth  Avenue;  (212)  752-1727 
For  me,  the  distinguished  corner  of  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Sixtieth  Street  belongs  to 
this  elegant  establishment  with  its  hoard 
of  fine  antique  jewelry  and  Faberge.  "Old 
Russia"  is  owned  by  the  Schaffer  family, 
whose  collective  eye  cannot  be  second- 
guessed  by  anyone.  To  test  the  depth  of 
the  inventory,  I  asked  to  see  what  there 


Fresh  as  the  day  it  was  painted,  Childe  Has- 
sam's  Sunday  Morning  (Newhouse). 
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was,  say,  in  eighteenth-century  diamond 
jewelry.  Peter  Schaffer  immediately  led 
me  to  a  vltxine  to  show  me  no  fewer  than 
three  spectacular  pieces:  a  pair  of  French 
earrings  that  combined  a  sense  of  high 
allure  and  propriety,  a  crisply  drawn 
necklace  jumping  with  exceptional  bril- 
liance; and,  best  of  all,  an  imposing  pair  of 
diamond  buttons  made  for  the  court  of 
Catherine  the  Great.  As  I  left,  Schaffer 
quietly  exclaimed,  "Isn't  it  fascinating 
how  sexy  objects  can  be?" 
I'll  say! 

Shrubsole's  Paul  de  Lamerie  coffeepots. 


Israel  Sack 

15  East  Fifty-seventh  Street;  753-6562 
Around  the  corner  on  the  north  side  of 
Fifty-seventh  Street,  on  the  third  floor  of 
a  modern  shell,  is  the  epitome  of  antique 
America:  Sack's.  The  place  is  crowded 
with  more  topflight  examples  of  Ameri- 
can furniture  than  anyplace  outside  Bos- 
ton's Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

My  attention  was  caught  by  a  splendid 
small  satinwood  secretary-desk,  ca.  1805- 
10.  Albert  Sack,  an  ebullient  connoisseur, 
almost  tore  the  lovely  piece  apart  when  I 
asked  if  it  had  ever  been  repaired.  "Good!" 
he  said.  "Insist  on  looking!  Follow  the 
grain  of.  the  wood  all  the  way  down  the 
legs;  focus  on  the  protected  and  unpro- 
tected parts;  watch  for  the  natural,  oxi- 
dized color  of  the  structural  wood.  That 
way  you  cannot  go  wrong.  See,  here,  that 
original  reeded  edge  with  the  natural  oxi- 
dation! Beautiful!"  In  an  hour  a  visitor  to 
Sack's  may  learn  more  than  in  several 
months  of  seminars  elsewhere. 

Doris  Leslie  Blau 

15  East  Fifty-seventh  Street;  759-3715 
From  Israel  Sack  go  up  two  floors  in  the 
same  building  to  another  unique  treasure 
trove— in  this  case  a  virtual  forest  of 
rolled  carpets  set  on  end,  hundreds  upon 
hundreds,  like  multicolored  tree  trunks. 
Turkish,  Spanish,  Tabriz,  Isfahan,  Chi- 
nese, Aubusson,  Savonnerie,  Bessarabian, 
Indian,  needlework:  a  stunning  array  that 
fills  three  enormous  galleries. 

Doris  Blau  says,  "Our  specialty  is  the 
unusual  and  room-size  Persian  carpets, 
midnineteenth  century  to  1920,  of  superb 
quality,  that  are  feasts  for  your  eye!  If  you 
want  minor  or  little  things,  go  to  a  'cafete- 
ria.' We  are  the  feasting  place." 

As  you  depart  from  this  visual  banquet, 
it's  amusing  to  find,  painted  on  the  eleva- 
tor door,  a  slightly  garbled  quote  from 
Edgar  Allan  Poe:  "The  soul  of  the  apart- 
ment is  in  [sic]  the  carpet." 


Right:  The  design  for  Vemay  &Jussel's  Chip- 
pendale clock. 
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polo  of  the  angel  appearing  to  Abraham 
and  Sarah. 


Doris  Blau  is  represented  in  Dallas  by 
Vivian  Watson  &  Associates,  with  a  "very 
large  selection." 

Rosenberg  and  Stiebel 

32  East  Fifty-seventh  Street;  753-4368 
Continuing  east  on  Fifty-seventh  Street, 
now  on  the  south  side,  you  come  to  one  of 


the  glories  of  the  New  York  antiques 
scene,  the  venerable  and  courtly  firm  of 
Rosenberg  and  Stiebel,  lorded  over  by 
father  and  son  Erich  and  Gerald  Stiebel. 
You  can  count  on  seeing  nothing  but  the 
pinnacles  of  quality,  whether  in  objets 
dart,  sculpture,  old-master  paintings,  or 
furniture,  ranging  from  early  medieval  to 
late  nineteenth  century;  simply  the  best  of 
the  works.  For  generations  this  firm  has 
supplied  the  most  prestigious  museums  in 
America  with  top  pieces. 

It  was  impossible  to  choose  just  one 
piece  from  the  R.  ck  S.  hoard,  so  I  settled 
for  three:  an  incandescent  twelfth-cen- 
tury champleve  enamel  from  the  famed 
Robert  von  Hirsch  collection;  a  tactile 
marvel  of  a  large  (two  feet  high)  sixteenth- 
century  bronze  mortar  with  Neptune 
skidding  over  the  waves,  perhaps  by  the 
great  Venetian  Alessandro  Leopardi;  and 
a  glowing  painting,  211/2"  x  17"  and  in 
mint  condition,  by  Gian  Domenico  Tie- 

Left:  English  needlework  carpet,  ca.  1850 
(Blau).  Above:  Txepolo's  The  Angel  Ap- 
pearing to  Abraham  and  Sarah  (Rosenberg 
and  Stiebel). 


S.  J.  Shrubsole 

104  East  Fifty-seventh  Street;  753-8920 
A  block  away  you  can  find  the  discreet 
premises  of  Shrubsole,  so  discreet  that 
some  might  not  notice.  Inside  is  to  be 
found  the  most  exceptional  collection  of 
American  and  English  silver  anywhere. 
Ask  to  see  Bard  Langstaff,  if  possible. 
With  his  loupe  at  the  ready  he  will  deliver 
a  series  of  deft  and  amusing  commentaries 
on  the  connoisseurship  of  silver.  And 
what  silver!  There's  a  shelf  in  the  in- 
ner gallery  not  to  be  missed,  holding 
nine  works  —  from  a  breadbasket  to 
spoons — by  the  great  eighteenth-century 
London  silversmith  Paul  de  Lamerie. 

Shrubsole  has  two  Lamerie  pieces  that 
are  the  ultimate  expression  of  their  indi- 
vidual styles,  like  pieces  of  architecture. 
Both  are  coffeepots.  One,  made  in  1 728,  is 
of  a  pure,  tapered  shape,  highly  classical; 
the  other,  from  1744,  expresses  the  floral, 
excited,  luxuriant  yet  refined  decoration 
of  the  high  rococo.  Where  else  on  earth 
will  you  find  such  a  conjunction? 

R.  H.  Ellsworth 

535-9249;  by  appointment 
For  those  who  know  about  Oriental  art, 
the  nonpareil  dealer  and  scholar  Robert 
Ellsworth  is  it,  holding  sway  in  gracious 

A  satinwood  secretary-desk,  ca.  1805-10, 
made  by  Duncan  Phyfe  (Sack). 
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George  III  Period  Silver 
from  the  Fortunoff  Collection 
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quarters  brimming  with  paintings  and 
sculpture  from  China,  Thailand,  Tibet, 
Japan,  and  other  points  east.  All  that,  plus 
a  rather  unusual  field:  contemporary  Chi- 
nese painting,  for  which  Ellsworth  has 
been  "a  crusader  for  the  past  ten  years." 

Who?  I  asked  him.  "Shih  Lu,"  he  told 
me.  "In  five  years  this  man  will  be  recog- 

Winter  Plum  Blossoms,  by  Shih  Lu:  "one  of 
the  best  painters  of  his  time"  (Ellsworth). 


nized  as  one  of  the  best  painters  of  his 
time,  not  just  in  China  but  in  the  world. 
He  has  never  been  published  outside  of 
China.  He  managed  to  avoid  the  worst  of 
the  'cultural  revolution'  by  never  register- 
ing as  an  artist,  though  he  was  purged 
after  having  written  an  anti-Mao  poem. 
He  escaped  to  the  mountains  and  lived  to 
create.  His  work  is  superior!" 

William  H.  Wolff 

986  Madison  Avenue;  988-741 1 
A  couple  of  blocks  away  from  Ellsworth  is 
another  specialist  in  Oriental  art,  primari- 
ly sculptures.  Willie  Wolff  is  an  enthusias- 
tic and  witty  dealer,  a  man  of  supreme  self- 
confidence,  who  has  that  rare  ability  to 
assess  quality  in  both  delicate  and  monu- 
mental pieces — from  T'ang  silver  cosmet- 
ics boxes  the  size  of  fifty-cent  pieces  to  a 
three-quarters-life-size  Gandharan  Mai- 
treya  figure  in  gilded  schist,  dating  from 
the  second  to  the  fourth  century.  Both  are 
fabulous. 

Another  treasure  is  his  Nataraja  of  the 
eleventh  century— early  Chola— a  truly 
breathtaking  bronze.  I  asked  Mr.  Wolff 
how  many  excellent  Natarajas  there  are 
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in  America.  "Fifteen  to  twenty,"  he  an- 
swered promptly.  And  how  did  his  rank 
among  them?  Quicker  yet:  "One-B.  And 
One-A  is  in  my  apartment."  And  it's  the 
truth! 

Vernay  &  Jussel,  Inc.  Price  Glover 

825  Madison  Avenue;  772-1740 
This  unusual  antiques  shop  is  really  two 
in  one  spot.  Vernay  ck  Jussel  collects  fine 
pieces  of  English  furniture;  Price  Glover 
gathers  together  excellent  pottery,  ceram- 
ics, and  pewter.  Their  specialties  flourish 
side  by  side.  Both  have  reputations  for 
getting  in  marvelous  objects  all  the  year 
round. 

A  new  arrival  at  Vernay  was  a  stately 
Chippendale  tall  case  clock  in  superb 
condition,  which,  wonderful  to  say,  is 
illustrated  — number  163 — in  Gentleman 
and  Cabinet -Maker's  Director. 

Now  for  the  pewter  at  Glover.  Pewter, 
of  course,  is  creamy-gray,  silvery-tin  in 
color,  like  a  rainy  sky  in  May.  It  is  well 
shaped  and  appealingly  down-to-earth  — 
a  sincere  art.  About  five  years  ago  it  was 
way  up  in  value;  at  the  moment  it's  a  bit 
underpriced.  You  can  discover  the  best  at 
Price  Glover,  who  at  the  moment  has  a 
twenty-two-inch-wide  triple-reeded  char- 
ger by  John  Stiles  of  England,  dated  1 703, 
with  an  excellent  patina  and  centu- 
ries of  intriguing  knife  marks. 

I  asked  Mr.  Glover  about  how 
to  tell  fakes.  "It's  in  the  construc- 
tion, basically.  The  fakers  simply 
don't  understand  that  pewter  was  put 
together  in  special  sections  and  some- 
times with  a  specific  style  of  soldering."  He 
added  that  if  one  is  persuaded  to  bring 
pewter  to  a  high  polish,  one  must  "leave  at 
least  the  bottom  uncleaned!" 

Newhouse  Galleries 

19  East  Sixty-sixth  Street;  879-2700 
If  you're  lucky,  Clyde  Newhouse  or  one  of 
his  able  assistants  will  show  you  "the 
rogues'  gallery,"  two  walls  in  an  elegant 
office  covered  with  photographs  of  the 
most  illustrious  paintings  the  Newhouse 
family  has  placed  in  museums  and  distin- 
guished private  collections  for  over  three 
generations — paintings  by  the  likes  of 
Diirer,  David,  El  Greco,  Titian,  Rubens, 
Monet,  Picasso.  A  pantheon. 

To  Clyde  Newhouse,  lesser  masters  are 
vital  too,  painters  like  the  Venetian  Carle- 
varis,  or  the  Frenchmen  Troyes  or  Bou- 

Charles  11  oak  table,  ca.  1680,  with  twelve- 
sided  revolving  top:  "useful  and  gorgeous" 
(Darling). 


Eighteenth-century  diamond  earrings  (A  La 
Vieille  Russie). 

din,  or  the  American  Frieseke.  "You've 
got  to  get  the  younger  collector  in  the 
door,"  he  explains.  So,  at  Newhouse  the 
visitor  is  enticed  by  high  quality  ranging 
through  a  refreshing  variety  of  names, 
styles,  and  talents. 

If  they  are  still  there,  I  commend  a  cou- 
ple of  beauties:  a  small  Childe  Hassam  oil 
of  1898,  showing  a  group  of  New  Yorkers 
leaving  church  on  a  spring  day,  its  con- 
dition matchless  (it  has  been  under  glass 
all  these  years);  second,  a  sublime  old  mas- 
ter, a  panel  painting  by  the  Milanese  Ber- 


A  thin,  sculptural  interpretation  of  a  world-recog- 
nized classic:  The  Movado  Museum  SD  Watch. 

It  evolved  from  the  one  wristwatch  design  se- 
lected for  the  permanent  collection  of  the  Museum 
of  Modern  Art. 

A  design  inspired  by  the  very  principles  of  the 
modern  design  movement  in  the  1920's:  simple, 
functional,  tasteful. 

Hence,  the  black  dial  with  the  single  gold  dot 
became  the  definitive  expression  of  modern  design 
in  a  timepiece. 

Now,  to  the  classic  beauty  of  the  original  Movado 
Museum  Watch  comes  the  technology  of  thinness. 

The  stainless  steel  case  measures  a  mere  3.8  mm. 
(Hands,  bezel  and  "dot"  are  14  karat  gold.) 

It  is  one  with  the  bracelet  creating  the  balanced 
proportions  found  in  a  fine  sculpture. 

The  special  electronic  quartz  movement  inside 
the  Movado  Museum  SD  is  responsible  for  its  slim 
proportions.  As  well  as  its  accuracy  and  conve- 
nience. (It  never  needs  winding;  batteries  last  up  to 
two  years.) 

The  Movado  Museum  SD  Watch  is  water-resis- 
tant and  completely  crafted  in  Switzerland. 

The  Movado  Museum  SD  Watch.  A  masterpiece 
of  modern  design  and  modern  technology. 

MOVADO 

The  Museum.Watch. 

For  more  information  write:  Movado,  Dept.CO650  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y.  10019. 


PIETA 

by 

Michelangelo 


18V2"  x  14"  (39  lbs)  on  ala- 
baster base  $514  ppd 

An  incredibly  detailed  small- 
er version  (9"  x  7")  is  avail- 
able for  $103  ppd. 

Both  are  made  from  oxo- 
lyte  resembling  the  original 
Carrara  marble  in  appear- 
ance, weight,  and  feel. 


It  is  doubtful  that  Michelangelo  himself  could  have  made  a  more  faithful  reproduction  than  this. 
Eleganza  is  proud  to  make  it  available.  Pay  by  check,  Visa,  or  Mastercard.  Color  catalogue  of 
110  sculptural  masterworks  $3. 

\(^OJrUpjl  Importers  of  Fine  Statuary 

1820-9Y  Magnolia  Way  W.,  Seattle,  WA  98199    tel.  (206)  283-0609 


Travel  -  Slowly,  Leisurely,  Gracefully  with 


Italia 
Adagio 


Quant'e  bella  giovinezza... 

How  beautiful  is  youth  and  springtime 
But  how  fleeting! 

He  who  wants  to  be  happy,  can  be 
Of  tomorrow  there  is  no  certainty. 

Lorenzo  the  Magnificent 

I  have  created  my  tours  around  the  rare,  small  cities 
which  are  still  pure  and  unsullied  by  mass  tourism, 
but  the  splendor  of  past  civilizations,  the  grace  of 
simpler  ways  of  living  are  rapidly  fading. 

Italia  Adagio  appeals  to  all  the  senses.  The  marvelous 
smell  of  fresh  country  bread  in  the  early  morning;  the 
savory  odor  of  spring  lamb  stuffed  with  wild  herbs  from 

the  fields  and  slowly  roasting  on  an  olive  wood  fire;  the  pleasantly  sour  fragrance  of 
the  wine  fermenting  in  the  Serristori  cellars  where  Machiavelli  lived  and  wrote;  the 
ravishingly  beautiful  landscapes  where  the  gentle  winds  turn  the  olives  to  silver  and 
stir  the  golden  ginestra  surrounding  the  Greek  temple  at  Segesta;  all  combine  with  the 
Italian  genius  for  the  arts,  sciences  and  for  living  to  make  an  extraordinary  holiday. 

I  conduct  these  tours  many  times  every  year,  and  they  never  fail  to  delight  me.  I  am 
sure  that  you  will  be  just  as  enchanted  with  my  view  of  Italy.  Frieda  Yamins 

Theme  and  Variations  -  23  days,  Departs:  May  3.  June  20,  Sept.  6,  Oct.  4,  1984 
Parte  Seconda  -  22  days,  Departs:  May  25,  1984 

Detailed  brochures  available  from:  Italia  Adagio  ^td. 

162H  Whaley  Street,  Freeport,  New  York  11520  (516)  868-7825 


FOCUS 


"The  effects  of  atmosphere, 
the  loving,  have 
added  almost  a  feeling 
of  humanity." 


Siva  Nataraja,  early  Chola  (Wolff). 

nardino  Luini,  depicting  himself  as  Saint 
Jerome,  from  the  famous  Harrach  collec- 
tion, in  Vienna — its  condition  excellent, 
its  quality  exalted. 

M.  Darling  Limited 

250  Mercer  Street;  598-4166;  by  appoint- 
ment 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  go  down  to  Mercer 
Street  to  the  hospitable  private  gallery 
of  Macy  Darling,  and  listen  to  a  poet- 
scholar.  "First  you  must  have  a  purely 
emotional  reaction  to  an  object,"  he 
enjoins.  "After  that,  key  in  on  the  details. 
The  entirety  is  what  sets  something  apart 
from  all  else." 

And  there  are  many  objects  to  linger 
over.  These  I  found  particularly  invigo- 
rating: an  awesome  Charles  II  oak  dresser 
with  lines  and  strapwork  of  a  fine,  organic 
nature;  and  a  honey-colored  oak  table,  ca. 
1680,  with  a  revolving  twelve-sided  top. 
Mr.  Darling  describes  it  as  "useful  and  gor- 
geous. It's  more  beautiful  today  than 
when  it  was  made.  The  effects  of  atmo- 
sphere, the  loving,  have  added  almost  a 
feeling  of  humanity." 

All  that.  And,  mind  you,  it  is  only  a  lit- 
tle of  what  can  be  found  in  New  York,  the 
other  capital  of  the  art  world.  □ 
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Hancocks 

&Cn -Jewellers  Ltd 

1  Burlington  Gardens,  London  W1X  2HP 
Telephone  01-493  8904 


eat  Exhibition  1851 


Vienna  1873 


Burlington  House  1983 
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A  magnificent  silver  race  trophy  made  by  C  F  Hancock ,  London  1863 
Designed  by  Raphael  Monti,  for  the  Shanghai  Races  Spring  Meeting  1864 

Height  22':  inches  (excluding  plinth)  Weight  (approx.)  425  ozs 


THE 

WILLIAM  P  PALMER  III 
COLLECTION 

Pre-Columbian  Obiects  Collected  Between  1958-1969 


Mayan  Chama  Vase,  Bat  Gods 


Published  in:  Michael  Coe.  The  Maya  Scribe  and  His  World,  no.  12 


EDWARD  H.  MERRIN  GALLERY  INC 
ANCIENT  ART 

724  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK.  NY  10019  •  212-757-2884 
Agents  for  the  William  R  Palmer  III  Estate 


Ml 


Frederic,  Lord  Leigh  ton,  PR.  A. 
1 830- 1 896 


"Greek  Girls  Picking  up  Pebbles  by  the  Sea " 
Oil  on  canvas;  33  x  51  ins;  84  x  129.5  cms. 


Victorian  jfllasrter  f)amtmg£ 

A  MAJOR  EXHIBITION  TO  CELEBRATE  THE  RE-OPENING  OF  OUR 
BELGRAVIA  GALLERY  AFTER  EXTENSIVE  ENLARGEMENT  AND  REFURBISHMENT 

Also  featuring: 

SIR  LAWRENCE  ALMA-TADEMA,  "The  Baths  of  Caracalla"  &  "Water  Pets" 

SIR  EDWARD  BURNE-JONES,  "Flora" 

WILLIAM  POWELL  FRITH,  "The  Railway  Station" 

And  Many  Other  Important  Works  by  Leading  Victorian  Artists 


24  IVtciy  —   25    JUIlC  "'KolomPkucx  Including  Important 


CATALOGUES:  £10  ($20  USA  airmail) 
70  Colour  Plates,  Including  Importa 
17th,  18th  &  Early  19th  c.  Paintings 


9  WEST  HALKIN  STREET,  BELGRAVIA,  LONDON  SW1X  8JL 

Mon-Fri.  Warn- 5. 30pm 

Telephone: 01-235  8989  A  few  yards  from  the  Carlton  Tower  Hotel         Cables:  Halkart,  LondonSWl 


Important  Collection 


Spring  1984 


Pierre-Auguste  Renoir 


THE  LOGE,  1897 

Signed,  Oil  on  canvas,  25  Vi  x  32  inches  (64.5  x  81  cm) 
Literature 

Ambroise  Vollard,  Tableaux,  Pastels  et  Dessins  de  Pierre- Auguste  Renoir,  1918,  no.  158,  p.  40,  illus. 

Note:  There  is  a  sketch  for  this  picture  executed  in  1895  (illus. ,  Vollard,  vide  infra,  no.  518). 

Another  study  was  sold  as  lot  524  in  the  sale  of  the  collection  of  Paulette  Goddard  Remarque 
at  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet,  New  York  on  November  7,  1979.  It  will  be  included  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Renoir  catalogue  raisonne  by  Francois  Daulte,  Les  Figures  ( 1891-1905). 

Exhibition  —  May8-June4,  1984 

Hammer  Galleries 


SINCE  1928 


33  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y  10019  (212)  644-4400 


BRIEFING  PAPER 


MOVING  TREASURES 

How  to  pack  and  transport  fine  arts  and  antiques. 
By  Margot  Witty 


Sometimes  the  travel  arrangements  for  a 
work  of  art  are  nearly  as  intriguing  as  the 
work  itself  When  Leonardo  da  Vinci's 
famous  portrait  Ginevra  de'  Benci  was  pur- 
chased by  the  National  Gallery  at  a  cost  of 
over  $5  million,  the  small  panel  painting 
crossed  the  Atlantic 
from  Liechtenstein 
inside  an  ordinary- 
looking  suitcase  sit- 
ting on  a  conserva- 
tor's lap  and  slipped 
into  Washington  by 
private  jet.  The 
world's  most  expen- 
sive painting  was 
protected  from  po- 
tential atmospheric 
changes  by  a  Styro- 
foam  lining,  while 
an  elaborate  gauge 
helped  Ginevra 's  two 
extremely  anxious 
companions  moni- 
tor temperature  and 
humidity  shifts  in 
the  cabin. 

Few  of  us  have  to 
worry  about  the  safe 
transport  of  a  $5  mil- 
lion painting,  but 
what  about  your 
grandmother's*  Chi- 
nese porcelain  or  the 
Queen  Anne  chairs 
you  bought  in  Lon- 
don? Packing  and 
transporting  fine 
arts  and  antiques  requires  expertise  and 
imagination.  And  that's  not  all.  Accord- 
ing to  specialists  in  the  field,  doing  the  job 
properly  demands  an  actual  affinity  with 
the  objects  being  handled.  Many  firms  in 
the  United  States  and  Europe  provide 
such  services  for  the  private  collector, 
often  at  relatively  reasonable  rates.  When 
should  you  call  one  in? 

Margot  Witty,  a  New  York  free  lance,  has 
written  for  Harper's  and  other  magazines. 

MAY  1984 


Getting  Professional  Help 

If  you  buy  something  at  auction  or  from  a 
dealer,  you  can  probably  get  expert  advice 
on  the  spot  about  packing,  shipping,  and 
insurance.  Most  auctioneers  and  galleries 
in  this  country  will  pack  small  items  in 


cardboard  containers,  to  be  sent  by  mail 
or  other  carrier,  for  a  nominal  charge.  If 
you  buy  a  valuable  work  from  a  gallery 
near  your  home,  the  dealer  may  arrange 
for  delivery  and  absorb  the  costs. 

Small  objects  can  be  sent  air  freight  or 
COD.  via  United  Parcel  Service.  Un- 
framed  prints  can  be  mailed  in  cardboard 
shipping  tubes.  Jewelry  can  be  sent  by  reg- 
istered mail,  return  receipt  requested  (the 
buyer  pays  the  insurance). 

The  dealer  probably  will  not  pack  an 


armoire,  a  grandfather  clock,  or  a  smaller 
object  that  needs  to  be  crated  in  wood. 
(Certain  porcelains,  pottery,  and  glass- 
wares fall  into  this  class,  as  do  framed  pas- 
tels, prints,  and  collages.)  Most  dealers 
work  closely  with  packers  experienced  in 
handling  fine  arts 
and  antiques,  local 
movers,  long-dis- 
tance truckers, 
freight  forwarders 
who  expedite  items 
going  by  air  or  sea, 
and  brokers  who 
will  clear  interna- 
tional shipments 
through  customs. 
Often  within  a  day, 
the  dealer  can  obtain 
a  rough  estimate  of 
shipping  and  insur- 
ance costs.  Costs  ob- 
viously vary  with 
the  item  to  be 
shipped,  and  a  heavy 
Victorian  chest 
bought  in  England 
could  cost  as  much 
to  ship  home  as  to 
buy. 

"Don't  be  afraid 
to  ask  for  two  or 
three  estimates,"  ad- 
vises Roy  Pateman, 
of  Wingatc  &l  John- 
ston Ltd.,  one  of  the 
oldest  fine-art  and 
antiques  packers 
and  shippers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
"The  more  professional  you  seem,  the  bet- 
ter the  deal  you  are  likely  to  get." 
Asking  the  Right  Questions 
If  you  buy  from  a  small  or  out-of-the-way 
dealer,  or  want  to  ship  valuables  you 
already  own,  call  the  nearest  museum  or 
major  gallery  for  advice.  The  registrar, 
who  is  charged  with  the  overall  welfare  of 
a  collection,  or  the  curator  of  the  appro- 
priate department  can  usually  recom- 
mend a  competent  handler  or  suggest 
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how  to  pack  the  item  yourself.  The  fine- 
arts  trade  has  traditionally  been  strongest 
between  major  cities  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe;  nowadays  Japan,  Israel,  and 
parts  of  South  America  are  getting  into 
the  act.  An  international  shipper  such  as 
Ollendorff  Fine  Arts,  based  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  New  York,  has  agents  all  over 
the  world  to  pick  up,  crate,  and  ship  mer- 
chandise going  into  or  out  of  the  United 
States,  clear  it  through  customs,  and 
deliver  it  to  its  destination. 

If  you  go  abroad  planning  to  make  pur- 
chases, you  might  consult  a  shipper  in 
advance.  He  can  brief  you  on  customs 
costs  and  regulations  and  any  difficulties 
you  should  anticipate  in  having  a  ship- 
ment delivered  near  your  home. 

Every  country  has  its  own  export 
restrictions,  just  as  the  United  States  has 
import  limitations.  For  example: 

•  Anything  leaving  the  United  King- 
dom that  costs  more  than  £200  or  is 
over  fifty  years  old  must  be  accompa- 
nied by  proper  documents.  Don't  carry 
such  an  item  through  British  customs 
without  the  right  papers  in  hand. 

•  Antiques  enter  the  United  States 
duty  free,  but  anything  less  than  100 
years  old  may  be  subject  to  import  tax. 
Again,  proper  documents  are  a  must 
for  valuable  items. 

•  In  accordance  with  the  international 
agreement  to  protect  endangered  wild- 
life, no  item  made  of  ivory,  tortoise- 
shell,  hair,  feathers,  or  skin  can  leave  its 
country  of  purchase  or  enter  the  Unit- 
ed States  without  special  certificates 
obtained  from  the  dealer. 

Choosing  a  Mode  of  Travel 
Specialists  use  various  criteria  to  decide 
how  an  object  should  be  shipped.  How  far 
does  it  have  to  travel,  and  how  fast?  Will  it 
be  packed  and  unpacked  repeatedly,  as 
often  happens  with  traveling  exhibitions? 
Is  it  valuable  enough  to  justify  a  costlier 
method  of  shipping  in  order  to  minimize 
handling?  (Air  freight  can  cost  as  much  as 
45  percent  more  than  trucking.) 

Most  important,  what  are  the  special 


properties  of  the  object  itself?  A  skilled 
packer  will  consider  the  age,  medium,  and 
design  of  each  piece,  identify  the  points 
most  vulnerable  to  stress,  and  figure  out 

"The  more  professional  you 
seem,  the  better  the  deal  you 
are  likely  to  get." 

how  to  minimize  vibration,  buffer  shocks, 
and  protect  the  surface  during  transport. 
Valuable  artwork  is  usually  shipped  over 
long  distances  in  custom-designed  wood- 


If  you  are  moving  your  home  within  the 
United  States,  the  local  agent  of  a  reputa- 
ble firm,  such  as  Allied  Van  Lines  or  the 
Seven  Santini  Brothers,  should  be  able  to 
send  an  experienced  packer.  Passport,  a 
membership  concern  with  an  interna- 
tional credit  card,  enables  a  holder  to  buy, 
pack,  ship,  and  deliver  a  purchase  for  an 
all-inclusive  fee.  (Check  with  the  mover 
and  with  an  insurance  broker  to  make 
sure  you  are  adequately  covered  for  pack- 
ing, transport,  and  unpacking.) 

The  following  highly  respected  compa- 
nies pack  and  ship  fine  arts  and  antiques 
for  museums,  galleries,  and  private  clients. 
All  handle  domestic  and  international 
consignments  and  will  arrange  for  cus- 
toms clearance  and  insurance. 

Regency  Worldwide  Packing,  Inc. 
33/31  Greenpoint  Avenue 
Long  Island  City,  New  York  11101 
(212)  729-8877 

Michael  Davis  Shipping/Passport 
29  East  Sixty-first  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10021 
(212)832-3655 

Artransport 

2706  South  Nelson  Street 
Arlington,  Virginia  22206 
(800)  336-4772 


en  crates  with  waterproof  linings.  Inside, 
rows  of  carpeted  grooves  (for  paintings) 
or  molded  bracings  padded  with  foam 
rubber,  jewelers'  cloth,  or  thick  felt  (for 
sculptures  or  fragile  antiques)  hold  the 
contents  securely  in  place. 

Paintings  and  smaller  sculptures  going 
overseas  travel  by  air  freight  generally. 
Often,  paintings  larger  than  125"  by  88" 
and  huge  or  very  heavy  sculptures  will  go 
by  sea.  For  added  protection,  cases  going 
by  sea  may  be  loaded  into  steel  containers; 
materials  that  could  be  harmed  by  tem- 
perature shifts  can  go  overland  in  climate- 


Enclosures  International  Corp. 

2455  Third  Street 

San  Francisco,  California  94107 

(415)826-3640 

Ollendorff  Fine  Arts 
1825  Folsom  Street 
San  Francisco,  California  94103 
(415)441-7614 
and 

21-44  Forty-fourth  Road 

Long  Island  City,  New  York  11101 

(212)937-8200 

Wingate  ck  Johnston  Ltd. 
78  Broadway 

Stratford,  London  El 5  1NG 
(01)  555-8123 

Andre  Chenue  ck  Fils 
98,  boulevard  Malesherbes 
75017  Paris 
763-0311 

Bruno  Tartaglia 
Piazza  di  Spagna  12 
00187  Rome 
679-0382 

Mobeltransport  AG 
Heinrichstrasse  216 
80005  Zurich 
44-38-11 


WHO  CAN  HELP  YOU 
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William  Doyle 

GAIJ.ERIES 


Thursday,  May  17,  at  7 p.m. 
Important  19th  and  20th  Century  European  Paintings 

including  paintings  from  the  Collection  of  Ludwig  Neugass 

Exhibition:  May  12-15 


JEAN  BAPTISTE  CAMILLE  COROT 
(French  1796-1875) 
"Coubron:  Le  Clocher  et  le  Village" 
Signed 

Oil  on  canvas       ll'/-»  x  181/*  inches 
28.5  x  46  cm 


LAWRENCE  ALMA-TADEMA  (British  1836  1912) 

"Tlic  Coliseum" 
Signed       Oil  on  panel       44  x  28 '/i  inches 

112  x  ^2  cm 


MARC  CHAGALL  (Russian -French  b.  1887) 
"Coucher  de  Soleil" 
Signed  and  dated  1952 
Gouache  on  paper       28  x  22  inches 
71  x  56  cm 


Sale  catalogue  S12  (S16  overseas).  Send  check  attention  M.  Whipple,  Subscriptions 
For  further  information  regarding  Painting  Sales,  please  call  (212)  427-2051. 

Including  works  by.  L.  Alma-Tadema,  E.  Bernard,  C.  Bombois,  G.  Braque,  M.  Chagall.  J.  B.  C.  Corot.  R.  Duty.  T.  Foujita, 
J  L  Gerome  J  F.  Herring,  Jr.,  E.  L.  Kirchner,  M.  Laurencin,  A.  Marquet,  H.  Matisse,  A.  Monticelli,  P  Picasso.  R  Signac, 
J.  Sorolla  y  Bastida.  M.  Utrillo,  M.  de  Vlaminck.  E.  Vuillard.  F.  Ziem 

175  East  87th  Street  •  New  York,  New  York  10028  •  Telephone  (212)  427-2730 
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CHINA 

CULTURAL  TOURS 

TIBET,  CENTRAL  ASIA, 
MANCHURIA,  INNER  MONGOLIA, 
XISHUANGBANNA  ON 
THE  MEKONG 

Travel  to  China's  interior.  Visit  Lhasa, 
Xigaze  and  Gyangze  in  Tibet.  See  the 
world's  great  an  treasurers  on  the  ancient 
Silk  Route  in  Chinese  Central  Asia.  Travel 
to  the  capitals  of  Manchuria  and  Inner 
Mongolia.  Take  a  spectacular  railroad 
journey  through  China's  most  scenic 
region.  Visit  the  exotic  rainforest  in 
Xishuangbanna.  Peking,  Xian,  Shanghai 
and  Guilin  are  in  our  itineraries.  Small 
groups,  accompanied  by  expert  tour 
directors. 

For  a  brochure,  reservations,  or  informa- 
tion about  private,  independent  travel  to 
Chin  :.  call  or  write  to: 

TILLER  INTERNATIONAL,  INC. 
209  Post  Street,  Suite  1015 
San  Francisco,  CA  94108 
(415)  397-1966 
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POTTER  AND 
MELLEN,  INC. 

SILVERSMITHS 


EQUESTRIAN 

18K  yellow  gold  ring  with  a  replica 
of  an  ancient  intaglio.  S395.00. 
• 

Ohio  residents  add  6.5%  sales  tax 
Master  Card.  Visa.  American  Express 
Jewelry  actoal  size 
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10405  CARNEGIE  AVENUE 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO  44106 
216-231-5100 


BRIEFING  PAPER 


A  skilled  packer  will  consid- 
er the  age,  medium,  and  de- 
sign of  each  piece. 


controlled  vans.  Very  special  pieces  of 
jewelry  can  be  delivered  by  Brinks,  Inc. 
Handling  It  Yourself 
Remembering  a  few  principles  followed 
by  professional  packers  and  shippers  can 
help  you  avoid  costly  mistakes. 

Mark  the  tops  of  cases  and  crates  and 
the  fronts  of  wrapped  pictures  clearly.  (A 
life-size  marble  statue  cracked  in  half 
because  its  crate  was  shipped  horizontally, 
not  vertically.)  Paintings  should  have  a 
layer  of  Foamkore  or  other  backing 
between  the  canvas  and  the  frame.  Carry 
paintings  with  your  fingers  curled  around 
the  frame  toward  the  back. 

Anything  framed  with  glass  should  be 
taped  diagonally  across  the  front,  to  pro- 
tect the  surface  from  scratches  if  the  glass 
shatters.  Plexiglas  should  never  be  taped, 
since  the  marks  will  not  come  off. 

Generally,  pictures  should  travel  on 
their  sides,  not  flat,  to  minimize  the  area 
that  will  transmit  vibrations.  Put  them  in 
special  crates  provided  by  movers  or  wrap 
them  in  bubble  plastic  or  heavy  felt.  Stack 
them  in  similarly  sized  pairs,  front  to 
front,  back  to  back,  and  so  on. 

Very  small  pictures  and  fragile  objects 
should  go  into  slightly  larger  boxes, 
wrapped  in  tissue,  Pampers,  or  bubble 
plastic  and  cushioned  with  crushed  news- 
paper or  unbuttered  popcorn. 

Roll  Oriental  rugs  or  tapestries  around 
soft  bolsters  to  avoid  damage  to  pile. 

An  antique  chest  of  drawers  might  be 
swathed  in  blanket  wrap  (available  from 
moving-supplies  stores),  slid  belly-up 
onto  a  padded  station-wagon  floor,  and 
cushioned  with  pillows.  The  heaviest  and 
most  fragile  items  should  travel  directly 
behind  the  driver,  where  vibration  is  at  a 
minimum.  (The  area  of  greatest  vibration 
is  over  the  rear  wheels.) 

Before  transporting  a  valuable  item 
yourself,  check  your  insurance.  A  stan- 
dard personal-articles  floater  policy  will 
reimburse  you  for  loss  of  fine-arts  proper- 
ty only  within  certain  territorial  limits 
and  only  if  the  property  is  packed  and 
unpacked  by  "competent  packers."  □ 
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SPRING  EXHIBITIONS 


APRIL  10-30 
AT  OUR 
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NEW  YORK 
THE  ARMORY  SHOW 
MAY  9-13 

7th  REGIMENT  ARMORY 
PARK  AVENUE 
&  67th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


James  Pollard 


At  the  White  Swan 


16"  x 19j" 


B.  J.  Blommers  The  Return  of  the  Fishing  Fleet  30"  x  50" 

FULLY  ILLUSTRATED  COLOUR  CATALOGUE  AVAILABLE 


14  Duke  Street 
St.  James's 
London  SW1Y  6DB 
Tel:  01-839  7693 


New  York 
212-360  2219 


15  Burlington  Arcade 
Piccadilly 

London  W1V  9AB 
Tel:  01-499  6991 


Corpus 
Hypercubicus 

by  Salvador  Dali 

In  Dali's  most  monumental  work, 
"Corpus  Hypercubicus",  Christ  is  bid 
farewell  by  Mary,  His  mother. 

Through  Dali's  genius,  the  grief  of  a 
mother  at  the  tragic  loss  of  her  son,  is 
spiritually  transformed  into  ecstasy 
and  exaltation. 

The  Cross,  made  up  of  the  building 
blocks  of  the  Christian  faith,  is  torn 
apart  by  the  tragedy  of  the  Crucifixion. 
The  triumph  of  the  Resurrection,  will 
soon  fuse  the  blocks  together  for  all 
time,  into  the  foundation  of  the  Church. 

His  suffering  on  Earth  has  ended,  His 
final  reward  has  begun,  sadness  becomes 
joy,  tragedy  becomes  triumph,  out  of 
death  comes  eternal  life  and 
universal  salvation. 

Collectors  and  investors  throughout  the 
world  are  becoming  increasingly  aware 
of  the  awesome  significance  of  these  last 
moments  in  the  career  of  a  great  living 
Artist,  causing  Dali  prices  to  skyrocket 
throughout  the  world. 

A  hand-signed  limited-edition  original 
lithograph  of  Museum  quality,  from  the 
world's  largest  publisher  of  Dali's  finest 
works,  is  indeed  a  rarity  in  today's  art 
market.  THE  TIME  TO  ACQUIRE 
IS  NOW.* 

Tor  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
this  important  offering,  please  call  us 
on  our  nationwide  toll  free  line: 
1(800)367-7026. 

*Due  to  the  artist's  failing  health,  we 
sadly  reserz'e  the  right  to  withdraw  this 
offering  without  notice. 
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MAESTRO  BEFORE  THE  SYLPHS 

Dancers  rely  on  the  conductor  Robert  Irving's  beat— 
and  his  sense  of  humor. 

By  Valerie  Brooks 


When  Robert  Augustine  Irving  lifts  his 
arms  to  signal  the  orchestra  of  the  New 
York  CityBallet,  it  is  as  if  a  mountain  had 
moved.  His  players  respond,  and  the  Brit- 
ish-born conductor,  220  pounds  and  six 
feet  two  and  a  half  inches  in  his  blue  run- 
ning shoes,  gently  leads  them  into  the 
music.  For  twenty-six  years  Irving  has 
worked  with  the  New  York  City  Ballet — 
twenty-five  of  them  with  the  choreogra- 
pher George  Balanchine — educating  and 
inspiring  audiences  with  the  measureless 
beauty  of  music  with  dance.  At  the  age  of 
seventy,  he  is  still  going  strong,  and  there 
isn't  a  ballet  orchestra  in  the  world  to 
equal  his. 

"Music  came  first  for  Balanchine,"  says 
Irving.  "He  opened  up  the  horizon.  With 
him  nothing  got  static.  (Russians  are  not 
consistent,  although  they  think  they  are.) 
We  had  mutual  liking  and  respect;  he  nev- 
er did  anything  without  talking  to  me 
about  it."  He  pauses  as  memories  crowd  in. 
"I  was  very  lucky  to  have  been  brought  in 
on  the  whole  thing." 

The  good  luck  was  mutual.  Ballet  music 
is  often  the  unloved  stepchild  of  the  con- 
cert world,  whose  talented  conductors 
gravitate  as  quickly  as  they  can  toward 
established  symphonic  outfits.  In  Irving, 
NYCB  has  a  musician  of  the  highest  rank 
who  loves  ballet — his  orchestra  sets  the 
standard  in  its'field— and  a  man  whose 
sense  of  fun  occasionally  allows  him  to 
come  to  the  podium  wearing  carpet  slip- 
pers or  disguised  as  Agatha  Christie's 
redoubtable  detective  Miss  Marple. 

It  is  a  morning  rehearsal  in  Lincoln 
Center's  New  York  State  Theatre.  Irving 
stands  before  the  orchestra,  arranging  the 
order  of  the  music  to  be  played.  In  a  faded 
brown  sweater  and  slacks,  his  glasses 
perched  on  the  edge  of  his  nose,  he  sug- 
gests a  kindly  schoolmaster.  He  decides  to 
start  with  a  run  through  Glass  Pieces, 
Jerome  Robbins's  hit  ballet  to  Philip 

Valerie  Brooks  is  writing  a  book  about  how 
George  Balanchine  choreographed  his  last 
major  ballet,  Mozartiana. 


Irving  with  the  ballerina  Patricia  McBride.  The  enchantress  herself  falls  under  a  spell. 


Glass's  music,  which  will  be  performed  at 
the  week's  end. 

A  blast  from  the  amplifier  booms  like  a 
foghorn  trapped  in  a  dank  tunnel.  Irving 
winces,  then  says  in  a  voice  with  Rex  Har- 
rison overtones,  "That's  very  raspy, 
sounds  rather  like  a  kazoo— there's  no 
depth  to  it."  Irving's  hands  move  straight 
up  and  down  just  like  a  small-town  band- 
leader's; he  is  not  Hollywood's  idea  of  "the 
maestro."  "I  think  television  corrupted 
conductors,"  he  says,  "made  them  think 
too  much  about  what  they  looked  like. 
I've  always  felt  I  let  audiences  down  by  not 
having  dark  hair.  Don't  you  think  people 
like  their  conductors  with  long,  dark 
hair?"  (There  have  been  no  complaints.) 

To  those  who  associate  ballet  music 
with  Tchaikovsky  and  Stravinsky,  it  may 
come  as  a  surprise  that  Irving— whose 
own  musical  training  is  solidly  rooted 
in  the  classics— spends  a  fair  amount  of 


time  conducting  the  works  of  composers 
as  popular  as  Gershwin  and  Glass,  and 
as  esoteric  as  Xenakis,  Webern,  and 
Schonberg.  Fortunately,  he  is  an  ad- 
venturous man.  His  educator  father,  a 
mountaineer,  taught  his  children  to  climb 
in  Scotland  and  Wales,  and  young  Irving, 
along  with  his  brother  and  sister,  was 
scaling  the  Alps  by  the  time  he  was  twelve. 
He  liked  the  view  and  continued  climbing 
until  he  was  well  into  his  fifties. 

The  rehearsal  shifts  from  the  formal 
architecture  of  Glass's  score  to  Andre 
Messager's  music  for  Ballet  d'holine.  When 
the  rhythm  gets  particularly  dancy,  Irving 
himself  rises  up  on  his  toes  and  starts 
bouncing  slightly  in  time.  "Not  too  piano 
here,"  he  cautions. 

"His  body  says  so  much,"  says  Carolyn 
Voigt,  who  has  played  viola  with  the 
orchestra  since  1 948.  "He  doesn't  do  much 
with  the  stick,  but  his  body  lets  you  know 
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what  he  wants.  You'd  never  understand 
him  if  you  didn't  work  with  him." 

The  ballerinas  wander  in  to  wait  for 
their  turn,  put  down  their  trunk-size 
dance  bags,  and  begin  to  stretch  on  the 
floor.  They  move  back  and  the  orchestra 
starts  to  play  Webern's  Episodes,  which 
will  be  rehearsed  with  the  principals,  Ka- 
rin  von  Aroldingen,  Heather  Watts,  and 
Bart  Cook.  Meanwhile  the  lights  and  set 
are  being  adjusted,  and  the  ballet  masters 
in  chief,  Peter  Martins  and  Jerome  Rob- 
bins,  along  with  the  ballet  mistress,  Rose- 
mary Dunleavy,  are  placing  dancers. 

"There's  a  creakiness  in  the  violins." 
Irving  mentions  this  almost  as  an  aside 
while,  in  front  of  him,  Heather  Watts 
twists  her  body  into  various  pretzel 
shapes.  "Just  here,  make  a  little  break  in 
the  phrase."  To  illustrate  his  point,  Irving 
sings  in  a  warm,  resonant  voice. 

Watts  steps  forward.  "I  couldn't  see  the 
cue."  "No  one  was  looking  at  me,"  Irving 
replies.  Rosemary  Dunleavy  intercedes:  "I 
think  the  cue  was  left  out." 

"Oh,  yes,"  says  Irving,  looking  down  at 
his  score.  "I  see  it  here.  I  am  sorry."  And 
the  rehearsal  proceeds. 

Episodes  is  not  especially  strenuous  to 
dance,  although  the  soloists  must  rein- 
vent their  bodies  in  innumerable  contor- 
tions. It  is  difficult  to  count,  however,  and 
that  is  why  Irving's  cue,  and  his  courteous 
and  instinctive  understanding  of  how  the 
steps  and  music  work  together,  is  critical  if 
the  piece  is  to  be  successful. 

"We  never  distort  the  music  to  accom- 
modate the  weaknesses  or  strengths  ot  the 
dancers,"  says  Hugo  Fiorato,  who  has  long 
been  one  of  the  conductors  of  the  New 
York  City  Ballet  Orchestra.  "Most  ballet 
conductors  watch  the  stage  and  the  danc- 
ers' feet.  It's  the  worst  thing  you  can  do  to 
them.  We  stay  on  the  music  and  the  danc- 
ers know  exactly  where  they  are.  Balan- 
chine  used  to  say,  'If  the  audience  doesn't 
like  my  ballets,  at  least  they  will  have 
something  good  to  listen  to.'  'Ballet  music' 
may  be  a  disparaging  epithet  because  so 
much  of  it  has  been  bent  out  of  shape." 

"Balanchine  trained  his  dancers  to 
dance  to  the  music,"  confirms  Irving.  "In 
Russia  now  it  is  awful.  They  play  the  most 
distorted  music  to  oblige  the  dancers.  Bal- 
anchine was  horrified." 

In  some  cases  tradition  breeds  flexibili- 
ty, even  originality.  Irving  was  educated  at 
Winchester,  one  of  England's  top  five 
public  schools  for  young  men.  His  father, 
a  French  and  mathematics  instructor,  was 
also  a  housemaster  there  tor  twenty-eight 
years.  "Winchester  was  the  capital  of 


England  before  the  Norman  Conquest," 
Irving  comments,  "and  I  had  a  most 
thorough  classical  education.  My  mother 
was  a  painter.  At  six  I  began  piano  lessons, 
and  took  up  playing  the  cello  at  fourteen." 
From  Oxford,  Irving  went  to  the  Royal 
College  of  Music,  in  London,  where  he 
studied  under  Constant  Lambert.  He  re- 
turned to  Winchester,  where  he  led  the 
choral  society  and  light  opera.  When  his 
formal  education  was  completed,  he 
taught  piano  and  cello. 

"The  opera  orchestra 
accompanies," 
Irving  observes. 
"The  ballet  orchestra  is 
an  extrovert — it  must  provide 
the  voices.  I'd  much 
rather  take  bows  with 

dancers  than 
with  opera  singers." 

Subsequently  Irving  joined  the  BBC 
Scottish  Symphony  and,  after  three  years 
there,  left  for  what  turned  out  to  be  a 
nine-year  stint  with  the  Sadler's  Wells 
Royal  Ballet.  In  1950  and  1952  he  con- 
ducted for  the  New  York  City  Ballet  on 
their  visits  to  London.  Balanchine  was 
impressed,  and  in  1958  Irving  was  invited 
to  come  to  New  York. 

"Robert  is  extremely  cultured  musical- 
ly," says  Gordon  Boelzner,  who  has  been  a 
solo  pianist  with  the  New  York  City  Bal- 
let Orchestra  for  over  twenty  years  and, 
more  recently,  a  conductor.  "Stylistically 
he  knows  all  the  forms — mazurkas,  polo- 
naises, and  so  on.  His  professionalism  is 
invisible  and  absolute."  Boelzner  de- 
scribes his  colleague  as  "very  Jovian,"  to 
which  Irving  retorts,  "I  am  a  border  Scot; 
we're  big  people." 

Irving  is  often  a  guest  conductor  with 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  and  other  ma- 
jor symphonic  organizations  as  well. 
Asked  the  difference  between  a  ballet 
orchestra  and  one  that  plays  for  the  opera, 
Irving  replies,  "The  ballet  orchestra  is  an 
extrovert — it  must  provide  the  voices. 
The  opera  orchestra  accompanies.  I'd 
much  rather  take  bows  with  dancers  than 
with  opera  singers,"  he  admits.  City  Ballet 
regulars  have  come  to  savor  those  bows,  as 
the  great,  hulking  Englishman  in  evening 
clothes  nods  forward,  with  a  bevy  of  bare- 
ly dressed,  sylphlike  dancers  in  the  curve 
of  his  arm. 


On  occasion,  Irving's  extrovert  side 
surfaces.  "I  don't  think  George  really 
approved  of  my  wearing  costumes  and 
hats,"  he  confides,  "but  he  never  told  me 
not  to."  Irving  is  referring  to  his  annual 
shenanigans  at  the  New  Year's  Eve  per- 
formance of  the  Nutcracker.  "In  Scotland, 
New  Year's  Eve  is  more  fun  than  Christ- 
mas," he  continues,  "and  years  ago,  in 
London,  I'd  dress  to  the  nines  and  go  to 
the  Chelsea  Ball.  That's  why  sometimes  I 
dress  up  as  Miss  Marple  here." 

He  smiles  broadly.  "I  understand  some 
people  come  to  the  ballet  on  New  Year's 
Eve  just  to  see  what  I'll  wear.  When  the 
composer  Hershy  Kay  and  I  conducted  his 
Western  Symphony  together,  we  dressed  up 
like  cowboys.  He  was  about  five  feet  five 
inches,  and  I  almost  knocked  him  over 
each  time  I  moved  my  arms.  He  pretended 
to  shoot  me  with  his  toy  gun.  I  came  back 
for  the  next  ballet  with  my  arm  in  a  sling.  I 
don't  think  Balanchine  understood  the 
English  sense  of  humor — it  was  not  the 
style  of  the  Imperial  School." 

Irving  has  two  passions  that  rival  music. 
(He  gave  up  a  third — driving  fast,  fancy 
cars — ten  years  ago,  "when  I  outgrew  my 
postgraduate  phase.")  For  a  long  time  he 
has  owned  racehorses,  a  convenient  pur- 
suit for  a  man  who  winters  in  New  York 
City  and  summers — with  the  New  York 
City  Ballet — in  Saratoga  Springs,  New 
York,  known  for  its  racetrack  and  its  spas. 
Recently  he  has  cut  down,  however,  to 
only  a  one-third  partnership  in  a  single 
horse,  Naskra  Place.  Irving's  other  pas- 
time is  bridge  —  he  plays  a  cutthroat 
game — which  he  enjoys  with  Dorothy 
Hammerstein,  the  widow  of  the  lyricist, 
and  other  card-playing  friends. 

Over  the  years  Irving  has  received 
offers  to  become  permanent  conductor  to 
half  a  dozen  civic  orchestras  in  Britain  and 
the  United  States.  He  has  refused  them  all: 
he  prefers  to  work  with  dancers.  And  he 
has  never  regretted  that  decision:  "Ameri- 
can orchestras  are  as  good  as  any  in  the 
world,  and  the  musical  training  here  is  of 
the  highest  standard — though  what  are 
people  listening  to  on  those  head- 
phones?" he  asks.  Answering  his  own 
question,  "Dum  de  de  dum  de  de  dum  de 
dum — how  awful,"  he  groans.  In  contrast, 
the  rich,  full  sound  of  his  own  orchestra  is 
exciting,  alive,  large.  "He  has  the  ability  to 
let  musicians  play,  to  give  them  freedom," 
says  the  violist  Voigt.  "If  we're  going  mer- 
rily along  without  him  and  doing  fine,  he 
lets  us  go.  He  keeps  a  fairly  loose  rein."  It  is 
an  art  that  Robert  Irving  may  well  have 
perfected  at  the  racetrack.  □ 
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CONNOISSEUR 


Ader^  Picaud  Tajan 


Auctioneers  in  Paris 

12  rue  Favart,  75002,  Paris 

Tel:  261  8007.  Telex:  212563  F  ADERPIC 


AUCTION  SALE  IN  PARIS  -  NOUVEAU  DROUOT 
9  rue  Drouot,  75009  Paris  -  Rooms  5,  6,  7. 

Tuesday  19th  June  1984  at  2.30  p.m.  and  9  p.m. 
Wednesday  20th  June  1984  at  2.15  p.m. 

IMPORTANT  MODERN  PAINTINGS  -  PRINTS 

from  the  Estate  of  P.  SERUSIER 
and  the  Estate  of  Mademoiselle  BOUTARIC 

Experts:  Melle  Rousseau,  MM.  Pacini  and  J eannelle 


SERUSIER  (Louis-Paul-Henri)  "Meditation"  Canvas  -  Bearing  the  atelier  stamp  -  H.  54cm,  W.  Bern 

On  view.  Nouveau  Drouot,  Rooms  1,  5,  6  and  7  from  11  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
on  Saturday  16,  Sunday  17  and  Monday  18  June  1984 


CATALOGUE  ON  REQUEST 
SWITZERLAND:  ART  PROMOTION,  S.A.-Grand'  Rue  94-1.110  MORGES  Vaud  (Switzerland)-Tel:  (021)  71.59.65 
SCANDINAVIA:  Mme  Louise  ANKARCRONA,  Valhallavagen  132, 11441  STOCKHOLM,  Sweden-Tel:  (08)  62.41.73 
BRUSSELS:  ARTHES  S.A.-Avenue  de  Putdael  15-1150  BRUXELLES  (Belgium)-Tel:  (02)  771  9852 
JAPAN-  CIE  EST-OUEST-IMPERIAL  HIROO-4-11-35  Minami  Azubu  Minato-Ku-TOKYO  (Japan)-Tel:  (03)  449  7828 
U.S.A.:  Madame  Ketty  PICIOCCHI-907-5th  Avenue-New  York-N.Y.  10021-U.S.A.  Tel:  212  737.35.97  and  737.38.13 


FRANK  CARO  GALLERY 

ORIENTAL  ART 


THE 
DIRECTORY 

ART  &.  ANTIQUES 

ARENSKI,  29-31  George  St.,  London,  W1H  5PF.  Tel: 
01-486  0678.  Glass,  paintings,  fine  antique  furniture, 
bronzes,  objets  d'art,  clocks,  papier  mache  and  Faberge, 
with  the  emphasis  on  the  finest  Works  of  Art  of  the 
19th  C. 

BRITISH  ANTIQUE  EXPORTERS  LTD.,  Queen 
Elizabeth  Avenue,  Burgess  Hill,  West  Sussex,  RH15 
9RX.  Tel:  (04446)  45577.  Telex:  87688.  Suppliers  of 
containers  of  fine  antique  furniture  and  decorative 
accessories  from  $12500.  Full  money  back  guarantee  if 
not  completely  satisfied.  Also  suppliers  of  Wooton 
desks. 

T.  CROWTHER  &.  SON  LTD.,  282  North  End  Road, 
Fulham,  London  SW6  1NH.  Tel:  01-385  1375/7.  Fine 
and  extensive  stocks  of  18th  and  early  19th  century 
English  furniture,  carved  wood  and  marble 
chimneypieces,  garden  ornaments  and  figures.  Antique 
oak  and  pine  panelling  supplied  and  fixed. 

OWEN  EDGAR  GALLERY,  9  West  Halkin  Street, 
Belgravia,  London  SW1X  8JL.  Tel:  01-235  8989. 
Important  18th  and  19th  Century  Paintings. 
Specializing  in  major  Victorian  works. 

NOORTMAN  &.  BROD  LIMITED,  24  St.  James's  St., 
London  SW1A  1HA  and  8  Bury  St.,  London  SW1Y 
6AB.  Also  in  Maastricht,  Holland  and  New  York.  Tel: 
01-839  3871  and  01-839  2606  Telex:  915570.  Old  Master 
Paintings,  French  19th  Century  and  Impressionist 
Paintings,  Watercolours  and  Drawings,  English 
Paintings  and  Watercolours. 

PARKER  GALLERY  (Estb.  1750),  12.»-12b  Berkeley 
St.,  London  W1X  5AD  (opposite  Mayfair  Hotel)  Tel: 
01-499  5906.  Marine,  Military,  Topographical  and 
Sporting  Paintings,  Prints  and  Watercolours,  Old  Maps, 
Ship  Models  and  Curios. 

PLAZZOTTA  STUDIO,  22  Cathcart  Road,  SW10 
9NN.  Permanent  display  of  sculpture  by  Enzo  Plazzotta; 
1-17  May  exhibition  of  Shona  sculpture  frorrl 
Zimbabwe.  10-6pm,  Sats:  10-2pm;  01-352  7493. 

INTERIOR  DESIGNERS  &  DECORATORS 

JEAN  B.  AT  DESIGN  DIRECTION,  308  King's  Rd., 
London,  SW3.  Tel:  01-351  3298/9.  International 
Designers  —  Residential  &.  Commercial.  Extensive 
selection  of  fabrics,  wallpaper,  carpets.  Specialising  in 
complete  home  decorating,  furnishings  and  accessories. 

PROPERTY 

England  —  Constable/Keating  Country.  Can  you 
imagine  the  delight  of  owning  a  period  property  in  East 
Anglia,  possibly  an  antique  shop.  We  sell  them.  30,000 
Dollars  upwards.  Write  BOYDENS  REAL  ESTATES, 
Colchester,  Essex,  England.  Telex:  COCHAC  G 
987562. 

TO  LET 

High  quality  fully  furnished  flats  and  houses  to  rent  in 
central  London.  Long  and  short  lets  available  — 
HAMPTON  &.  SONS,  6  Arlington  Street,  London 
SW1.  Tel:  01-493  8222.  Telex:  25341. 

SPECIALIST  SUPPLIERS 

TUDOR  OAK  (KENT)  LTD.,  Bakers  Cross, 
Cranbrook,  Kent.  Tel:  0580  712465.  Reproduction 
C16TH  -  C18TH  English  Oak  Furniture.  Chairs, 
Dining-Tables,  Sideboards,  Occasional,  Four-Poster 
Beds.  Distressed  Antique  Finish. 


For  further  information  on  the  DIRECTORY  please 
contact:  Geraldine  Conneely,  Connoisseur,  National 
Magazine  House,  72  Broadwick  Street,  London  Wl  V 
2BP,  England.  Tel:  01-439  7144. 


Ivory  statue  o 
Chinese  God( 
of  Mercy, 
19th  Century. 
Height:  26" 


41  EAST  57TH 


EXHIBITING 
GROSVENOR  HOUSE  FAIR 

JUNE  18th-26th 
STAND  69 


STAIR 

&  COMPANY    ESTABLISHED  1912 


In  our  London  Gallery: 


A  fine  Regency  centre  table  veneered  with  beautifully  grained  and  faded  rosewood. 
The  brass  decoration  to  the  top  edge  is  echoed  in  the  octagonal  columnar  support 
and  the  base  with  four  delicately  chased  and  gilt  metal  lions  paw  feet  topped  by 
stylised  wings.  English.  Circa  1820.  Size:  48"  diameter  28^"  high. 

Similar  tables  are  in  the  collections  at  Woburn  Abbey  and  Sledmere  House,  Yorkshire. 


STAIR  &  COMPANY  LTD.,  120  MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON  W.l.  TELEPHONE:  (01)  499  1784 
STAIR  &  COMPANY  INC.,  59  EAST  57th  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  NY.  10022.  U.S.A. 
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24  x  36 


ROBERT  CLARK 


Internationally  respected, 
Robert  Clark  has  been 
featured  by  Zantman  Art 
Galleries  for  twenty-three 
years.  Mainly  egg  tem- 
pera, his  fine  work  is  full 
of  natural  color,  brilliant 
light  and  timeless  reflec- 
tion. Mr.  Clark's  next 
show  will  be  May  26, 
1984.  Please  phone  for 
brochure  and  invitation. 


STOR  AGE  SHED 


8  x  30 


PALM  DESERT 
73-925  EL  PASEO 
CA  9226<> 


ZANTMAN 


TEL:  (408)  624-8314 
CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA 
P.O.  BOX  5818,  CA  93921 
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Exhibited  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  "The 
Grand  Gallery"  Sixth  Annual  Exhibition  under  the 
auspices  of  the  C.I. N.O. A.  October  19,  1974  to 
January  5,  1975. 

This  magnificent  overmantel  mirror,  replete  with 
caryatids,  is  illustrated  in  the  Dictionam  of  English 


Furniture,  by  Ralph  Edwards,  figure  71,  from  a 
home  in  Portman  Square.  Dating  circa  1775,  it  is 
almost  identical  to  a  design  for  an  overmantel  mirror 
made  for  the  Earl  of  Derby's  house,  Grosvenor 
Square,  figure  72  in  the  Dictionary.  The  original 
drawing  for  the  mirror  was  published  in  Robert 
Adam's  own  "Works  in  Architecture','  dated  1774. 


An  important  exhibition  of  looking  glasses  presently  on  display. 


THE  CADILLAC  OF  TOMORROW  IS  HERE. 


It's  the  most  advanced  Cadillac  ever.  With  Cadillac 
comfort  and  spaciousness,  Cadillac  luxury  and  conve 
niences.  Plus  a  whole  new  world  of  Cadillac  perform 
ance  that  matches  the  Cadillac  ride  with  a  feel  for  the 
road.  With  four-wheel  independent  suspension,  front 
wheel  drive  and  responsive  V8  power.  Advanced  aero 
dynamic  styling  features  Cadillac's  tailored  door- 
into- roof  design.  1 


The  Cadillac  of  Tomorrow  is  a  marvel  of  electronics 
yet  simplified  for  dependability.  And  it  surrounds  you 
with  quality  on  every  side,  including  a  double  coat  of 
clear  enamel  for  a  deep,  rich  luster.  Drive  the  Cadillac  of 
Tomorrow,  .the  1985  front-wheel-drive  Coupe  de  Ville, 
Sedan  de  Ville  and  Fleetwood  (shown),  .at  your 
X  Cadillac  dealer's  today. 
%  1  BEST  OF  ALL... IT'S  A  CADILLAC. 


So  roe  Cadillacs  are  equipped  with  engines  produced  by  other  GM  divisions,  subsidiaries  or  affiliated  companies  worldwide.  See  your  dealer  for  details. 


LET  S  GET  IT  TOGETHER 
BUCKLE  UP 


CONNOISSEUR 


NO  SILVER 


NO  BRONZE 

IN  THE  ORIGINAL  OLYMPICS,  WINNING  WAS  EVERYTHING 


BY  M.  I.  FINLEY  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  MICHAEL  O'NEILL 


It  is  a  trick  of  perspective.  The  Olympic  Games  of  antiquity  and 
those  of  the  modern  age  meet  in  the  image  of  the  perfect  athlete. 
But  the  realities  behind  the  image  are  worlds  apart. 

The  greatest  athlete  of  antiquity  was  Theogenes,  the  son  of 
Timoxenos.  He  was  born  in  or  about  500  B.C.  on  Thasos,  a  pros- 
perous and  inviting  island  in  the  North  Aegean  Sea.  In  480  B.C. 


he  won  the  Olympic  boxing  championship.  Four  years  later  he 
took  the  pankration  (a  combination  of  boxing,  wrestling,  and 
judo,  and  a  harrowing  event,  in  which  just  about  everything  was 
legal  except  biting  and  gouging  out  the  eyes).  When  Theogenes 
retired,  a  quarter  century  later,  he  claimed  a  total  of  1,300  victo- 
ries, which  averages  out  to  about  one  a  week.  And  he  claimed 
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never  to  have  been  defeated  in  boxing  in  twenty-two  years. 

By  the  time  Theogenes  appeared,  the  pattern  of  the  Greek 
games  was  over  a  quarter  millennium  old  and  had  become  high- 
ly organized.  Four  games— the  Olympics  and  those  at  the  reli- 
gious shrines  at  Delphi.  Nemea  (near  Corinth),  and  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth— shared  "Big  Four"  status.  They  were  so  timed  as  to 
permit  athletes  to  compete  in  all  four.  Theogenes  scored  twenty- 
four  Big  Four  victories,  including  the  two  at  Olympia.  The 
remainder  were  at  local  games  of  varied  standing,  some  probably 
not  much  more  than  village  fairs. 

The  Olympics  were  celebrated,  every  fourth  hot,  fly-blown 
summer,  in  honor  of  Zeus,  the  chief  god  in  the  Greek 
pantheon,  near  his  shrine  at  a  relatively  lush  rural  site  in 
western  Greece.  The  total  population  of  the  far-flung 
Greek  world  was  then  probably  less  than  that  of  Indiana 
or  Virginia  today,  but  at  a  capacity  of  40,000,  the  stadium  was 
none  too  large  for  the  crowds.  Most  of  the  spectators  (by  law,  all 
male)  came  from  far  off,  traveling  by  ship  to  the  nearest  harbor, 
then  on  foot,  by  mule,  or  in  oxcarts.  Like  the  gods,  they  delighted 
in  the  spectacle  of  athletes  giving  their  best. 

The  Olympic  Games  began  in  776  B.C.  in  a  very  low  key,  with 
a  single  event,  the  200-meter  sprint.  It  was  fifty  years  before  a 
second  event  was  added,  but  thereafter  the  Olympics  program 
developed  rapidly.  By  648  it  was  nearly  complete,  and  it  hardly 
changed  for  the  more  than  a  thousand  uninterrupted  years  that 
the  four-year  cycle  of  games  continued.  It  was  a  Christian  emper- 
or, Theodosius  I,  who  put  an  end  to  them,  when  he  ordered  all 
pagan  centers  and  cults  to  be  closed. 

For  the  post-Hellenic  world,  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  games 
lives  on  in  images  from  the  pentathlon.  If  Greek  artists  gave  the 
West  the  supreme  paragons  of  the  human  form  in  repose,  they 
also  saw  and  captured  the  beauty  of  the  body  in  motion.  An 
Athenian  cup  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston  depicts  the 
verve  of  the  broad  jump,  executed  with  hand-held  weights  to 
increase  forward  momentum.  Sprinters  vie  in  a  thrilling  dash 
across  a  Panathenaic  amphora  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art.  A  red-figured  cup  from  Athens,  now  at  the  British 
Museum,  lends  graceful  contours  to  the  violence  of  the  wrestling 
match.  The  State  Museums  of  Berlin  boast  an  unsurpassed  treat- 
ment of  the  javelin  throw,  conveying  the  athlete's  poised  con- 
centration. But  the  work  that  for  centuries  has  stood  as  the  pat- 
tern of  the  quintessential  athlete  is  Myron's  Discobolus.  The 
marble  at  the  Museo  Nazionale  Romano,  in  Rome,  is  a  copy  that 
has  become  a  classic  in  its  own  right.  It  can't  possibly  have  the 
suppleness  and  finesse  of  the  lost  bronze  original  but  is  as  good  a 
version  as  we  are  ever  likely  to  see. 

In  historic  fact,  though,  the  ancient  pentathlon  was  a  side 
event  of  decidedly  lesser  prestige.  Boxing  and  the  pankration 
were  much  more  popular.  They  were  also  the  most  brutal.  The 
boxers,  all  heavyweights,  fought  with  their  fists  wrapped  in 
leather  thongs,  without  a  ring,  without  rounds,  sometimes  for 
hours,  until  one  or  the  other  was  knocked  out  or  gave  up.  It  was 
not  unheard  of  for  a  contestant  to  drop  dead.  An  epitaph  com- 
memorating a  boxer  from  Alexandria,  named  Agathos  Daimon, 
read:  "Here  he  died,  boxing  in  the  stadium,  having  prayed  to 
Zeus  for  either  the  wreath  or  death.  Aged  35.  Farewell." 

That  we  find  this  an  odd  way  in  which  to  honor  the  gods  is 
beside  the  point.  The  major  ancient  games  were  all  religious  fes- 


tivals in  the  strict  sense,  and  the  program  was  filled  with  proces- 
sions, prayers,  and  sacrifices.  The  religious  aspect  explains  their 
unparalleled  capacity  for  survival  through  untold  wars  and 
political  disturbances.  It  also  explains  the  "Olympic  truce,"  a  uni- 
versally recognized  right  of  safe-conduct  for  every  competitor  or 
spectator  on  his  way  to  the  Olympic  Games. 

Toughness  of  attitude  went  along  with  the  toughness  of  the 
competition.  There  was  no  notion  of  playing  the  game,  of  sports- 
manship, for  its  own  sake.  The  wreath  or  death — there  was  only 
a  single  goal:  victory.  A  champion  gloated  openly  over  his 
defeated  opponents.  Celebratory  poems  ran  in  a  corresponding 
vein.  Thus  the  great  poet  Pindar  praised  a  youngster  named 
Aristomenes  who  had  won  the  boys'  wrestling  in  Delphi  in  446 
B.C.  in  these  terms:  "And  now  four  times  you  came  down  with 
bodies  beneath  you.  You  meant  them  harm.  .  .  .  In  back  streets 
out  of  their  enemies'  way  they  cower;  disaster  has  bitten  them." 

So  narrow  was  the  focus  on  victory  that  no  prizes  were  given 
for  second  or  third  place.  The  modern  innovation  of  silver  and 
bronze  medals — and  the  underlying  notion  of  ranking — stems 
partly  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  spirit  of  the  Olympics  in 
antiquity. 

The  modern  games  were  the  achievement  of  one  man,  the 
French  baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin,  who  dedicated  himself  sin- 
gle-mindedly  to  reestablishing  the  Olympics.  He  encountered 
much  resistance  but  at  last  prevailed.  The  first  modern  Olympics 
were  held  in  Athens  in  1 896,  after  a  break  of  almost  exactly  1 ,500 
years.  Coubertin,  who  remained  president  of  the  International 
Olympic  Committee  until  after  the  1924  games,  had  re-created 
the  games  in  the  spirit  of  the  nineteenth-century  English  public 
school.  He  had  himself  visited  Eton  and  Rugby  and  thought  of 
athletic  events  as  exercises  in  building  character.  In  his  model, 
sportsmanship  is  the  thing,  not  victory. 

Coubertin  thus  saddled  the  games  with  one  of  their  biggest 
headaches:  the  insistence  on  strict  amateurism.  Ancient 
Greek  did  not  even  have  a  word  for  amateur.  Still,  there 
may  be  something  like  a  precedent  for  the  idea.  The  prizes 
awarded  by  the  ancient  Big  Four  were  only  wreaths  fash- 
ioned from  trees  sacred  to  the  deity  being  honored:  at  Olympia, 
the  garland  was  made  from  the  branches  of  an  olive  tree.  But  a 
precedent  exists  for  something  like  professionalism,  too.  Finan- 
cial rewards  entered  the  picture  at  an  early  date.  The  native  cities 
of  star  athletes  began  to  provide  the  necessary  facilities  and  train- 
ing and  often  gave  the  cash  prizes  the  games  did  not.  Sponsors  of 
the  innumerable  minor  games,  for  their  part,  had  no  choice  but 
to  pay  out  money — often  in  advance — to  guarantee  the  partici- 
pation of  well-known  champions. 

In  the  early  days,  the  days  of  wreaths  and  only  wreaths,  entry 
was  restricted  to  wealthy  aristocrats.  But  it  was  not  long  before 
the  games  were  democratized,  making  financial  support  and 
rewards  essential.  There  was  never  a  question  of  drawing  lines 
between  amateurs  and  professionals.  A  Theogenes,  or  even  a 
boy  like  the  young  wrestler  who  meant  his  adversaries  harm,  was, 
in  our  sense,  a  professional.  The  games  occupied  such  athletes 
full-time — as  long  as  they  could  stand  the  pace. 

The  individual  Greek  communities  sought  and  financed  local 
talent  wherever  they  could  find  it.  In  that  respect,  the  spirit  of  the 
ancient  games  has  survived  without  change.  But  in  antiquity, 
there  were  no  teams.  Competitors  entered  as  individuals.  Still, 


HE  WHIRLED  IT,  HURLED  IT  FORTH  FROM  HIS  POWERFUL  HAND; 
THE  STONE  SPED  WHIZZING  PAST  THEM  ALL. 

-Homer,  The  Odyssey 
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CONNOISSEUR 


AY  I  MAKE  A  LONG  THROW  WITH  THE  JAVELIN  AND  SHOOT  AS  FAR 
AS  XENOCRATES  SURPASSED  ALL  MEN  IN  SWEETNESS  OF  MOOD. 

-Pindar,  Isthmian  Odes 


THE  RULES  ALLOW  THE  JUMPER  TO  BE  SPURRED  ON  BY  THE  FLUTE, 
AND  GIVE  HIM  WINGS  BY  MEANS  OF  A  JUMPING  WEIGHT. 

—  Philostratus,  On  Gymnastics 


BRING  THE  FINE  NEWS  TO  HIS  FATHER  HOW  HIS  SON  HAS  CROWNED 
HIS  YOUNG  HAIR  WITH  THE  WINGS  OF  A  GLORIOUS  TRIUMPH. 


-Pindar,  Olympic  Odes 


their  cities  took  enormous  pride  in  their  successes.  Although  the 
games  offered  no  silver  or  bronze  medals,  the  cities  themselves 
began  to  boast  that  so-and-so  "had  competed  for  the  wreath."  In 
other  words,  he  had  failed  to  win. 

It  was  more  than  a  century  after  the  introduction  of  the  pan- 
kration  that  another  new  event  was.  added  to  the  Olympics 
program,  in  520  B.C.  It  was  the  race  in  armor,  the  only  event 
with  a  patentlv  military  cast.  Coubertin's  Olympics  always 
had  certain  martial  overtones.  The  shattering  defeat  of  France 
in  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  in  1870,  had  left  a  deep  impression 
on  him— and  so  had  the  old  chestnut  that  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
had  been  won  on  the  playing  fields  of  Eton.  French  schools  in 
Coubertin's  time  played  no  games  and  neglected  physical  train- 
ing. It  was  part  of  his  agenda  that  this  situation  be  corrected.  It 
was  these  militaristic  concerns,  not  the  example  of  the  ancients, 
that  inspired  his  invention  of  a  "modern  pentathlon":  riding 
over  an  obstacle  course,  pistol  shooting,  fencing,  swimming,  and 
cross-country  running,  all  tied  to  a  peculiar  scenario  involving  a 
heroic  messenger  delivering  news  of  a  battle.  Nearly  all  experts 
agree  that  the  pentathlon  surpasses  the  decathlon  as  the  test  of 


the  all-round  athlete,  but  the  contemporary  namesake  has  not  so 
far  inspired  indelible  images  in  art. 

What  became  of  the  great  athletes  of  antiquity  in  later  life? 
Again,  Theogenes  outstripped  all  others.  After  retiring  from  the 
games  circuit,  he  went  into  politics  and  government,  following 
family  tradition.  He  even  entered  legend.  His  "real"  father,  it  was 
given  out,  was  not  Timoxenos  but  the  semidivine  Hercules;  as  a 
nine-year-old  schoolboy  he  pulled  up  a  bronze  statue  of  a  god 
and  carried  it  home  on  his  shoulder— at  least,  so  the  stories  ran. 
After  his  death  he  was  worshiped  as  a  demigod.  The  remains  of 
his  altar  still  stand  in  the  town  square  of  Thasos,  where  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  him  into  at  least  the  late  second  Christian  cen- 
tury. His  statues  were  believed  to  have  magic  healing  powers. 
Modern  athletic  heroes,  such  as  Bruce  Jenner  or  Mark  Spitz,  are 
mere  pinups  in  comparison.  The  essentially  religious  character 
of  the  ancient  games  never  did  enter  into  their  modern  counter- 
parts, but  the  classic  image  endures.  □ 

Sir  Moses  Finley  is  the  author  and  editor  of  over  thirty  books  on  all 
aspects  of  classical  Greek  and  Roman  history,  among  them  The  Olym- 
pic Games:  The  First  Thousand  Years  (uith  hi.  W.  Pleket). 
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HILLWOOD,  A  GLORIOUSLY  ECCENTRIC 
AMERICAN  MUSEUM 


A  REAL  HOME 

BY  THOMAS  HOVING 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  ROBERT  C.  LAUTMAN 


How  often  does  one  visit  a  private 
or  "home"  museum  only  to  be  let 
down  because  everything  seems 
so  lifeless,  so  clinical,  so  contrived?  Only 
seldom  does  one  not  sense  the  pervasive 
presence  of  committee  cleanup,  the  dull 
hand  of  curatorial  order  neatening  every- 
thing into  a  bland  neutrality  where  one 
would  have  expected  to  feel  the  idiosyn- 
cratic heartbeat  of  the  founder.  Hillwood 
is  a  notable  exception.  Warm,  personal, 
original,  it  is  the  most  satisfying  "home" 
museum  in  the  United  States.  Near  Rock 
Creek  Park,  in  northwest  Washington, 
D.C.,  the  twenty-five-acre  .estate  was  one 
of  the  elegant  domiciles  of  the  late  Marjo- 
rie  Merriweather  Post,  an  ebullient  grande 
dame  who  molded  a  forty-room  mansion 
into  a  museum  to  house  her  unique  art 
collections. 

The  brick,  neo-Georgian  structure, 


built  in  1926  and  acquired  by  Mrs.  Post  in 
1955,  is  impressive  enough.  But  its  interi- 
ors, with  their  treasure  trove  of  objects, 
combine  with  its  sweeping  lawns  and  lush 
gardens  to  magnificent  effect.  The  visitor 
finds  more  than  spectacularly  rich  French 
and  Russian  imperial  artifacts  within,  su- 
perbly complemented  by  the  blaze  of  rho- 
dodendrons without.  There  is  something 
rarer  yet  at  Hillwood.  One  encounters  its 
creator's  spirit— and  one  reason  for  the 
museum's  popularity  may  be  the  linger- 
ing impression  that  only  a  moment  ago 
Mrs.  Post  passed  through  these  very 
rooms. 

In  early  spring  I  paid  a  visit  to  Hillwood. 
The  gardens  were  a  visual  splendor  of 

Dina  Merrill  Robertson,  above,  at  a  rolltop 
desk  by  David  Roentgen,  ca.  1 772;  right,  view 
of  Hillwood  from  the  south. 
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TO  MRS.  POST'S  TASTE 


This  gold- and- enamel  chain  of  the  Or- 
der of  Saint  Andrew,  above,  made  by 
the  St.  Petersburg  jeweler  Keibel,  be- 
longed to  Grand  Duke  Alexandroiich, 
the  brother  of  Russia's  last  czar. 


Even  to  the  shoe  closet  in  her  dressing 
room — with  its  rows  of  custom-made, 
identical  pairs  of  shoes,  arranged  by 
color — Mrs.  Post  organized  her  life  as 
carefully  as  her  art  collections. 


Catherine  the  Great's  dinner  services 
for  the  four  imperial  orders:  top  left, 
Order  of  Saint  Andrew,  right,  Order 
of  Saint  Vladimir;  bottom  left,  Order  of 
Saint  George;  right,  Imperial  Order  of 
Saint  Alexander  Seiskii. 


These  badges,  ribbons,  crosses,  and  stars  are  the  insignia  of  knights'  orders  awarded  to  militarists,  diplomats,  prominent  civilians,  and 
merchants  who  had  served  the  empire;  the  steel- and- gilt  metal  Russian  sword,  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Anne,  is  pre-1914. 
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The  famous  pink  Russian  Imperial  Easter 
Egg,  by  Faberge,  at  left;  portrait  of  Czare- 
vich  Alexis  in  a  Britzin  frame,  right. 


dogwood,  cherry,  crab  apple,  and  thou- 
sands of  azalea  bushes,  flush  with  beauty. 
My  guide  was  Dina  Merrill  Robertson, 
the  actress  and  one  of  Mrs.  Post's  daugh- 
ters, and  a  key  member  of  the  foundation 
that  governs  the  estate. 

As  we  proceeded  on  the  tour  I 
learned  more  about  the  origins  of 
Hillwood.  The  language  of  Mrs. 
Post's  will  ensures  that  her  home  will 
stand  as  a  monument  to  the  benevolence 
of  America's  great  families,  while  at  the 
same  time  guaranteeing  that  its  deeply 
personal  flavor  will  remain.  "We  wanted 
to  give  our  home  to  the  public  as  an  exam- 
ple of  the  kind  of  life-style  that  can  be 
attained  only  in  America,"  Dina  Rob- 
ertson emphasized.  "The  first  member  of 
the  family  started  off  in  this  country  as  a 
poor,  hardworking  peddler." 

From  those  modest  beginnings  the  Post 
family  grew  and  flourished,  reaching  its 
zenith  of  accomplishment  during  the  life 
of  Marjorie  Post's  father,  Charles,  the  ce- 
real king  and  one  of  this  country's  most 
skillful  businessmen.  He  built  his  compa- 
ny from  a  small  family  concern  into  a 
major  force  in  the  national  food  industry. 
Mrs.  Post  herself  accumulated  great 
wealth — and  along  with  it  an  irrepressible 
urge  to  collect,  notably  in  the  Soviet 
Union  when  her  third  husband,  Joseph 
Davies,  served  in  our  embassy. 

At  her  death,  in  1973,  Mrs.  Post  willed 
Hillwood  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Three  years  later  it  was  returned  to  the 
Post  Foundation,  when  the  Smithsonian 
found  itself  unable  to  pay  the  mainte- 
nance. The  Post  Foundation  worked  out  a 
way  to  make  operating  Hillwood  finan- 
cially feasible.  Dina  Robertson  was  de- 
lighted: "The  place  once  again  became  a 
personal,  family-type  museum.  And  we 
pledge  to  keep  it  that  way.  For  me,  coming 
here  evokes  warm,  wonderful  memories. 
The  place  feels  like  mother!  I  brought  my 
daughter,  Heather,  when  she  was  young. 
And  she  turned  to  me  and  said,  'Mommy, 
the  house  still  smells  like  Mommy-dos!'  " 
Twenty  rooms  are  open  to  the  public: 
salons,  corridors,  and  living  quarters, 
filled  with  an  excellent  collection  of 
French  furniture  and  decorative  arts  and 
arguably  the  best  czarist  porcelains,  fur- 
nishings, and  jewelry— including  breath- 
taking examples  of  Faberge— outside  of 
Russia.  Certain  pieces  are,  in  fact,  far 
superior  to  any  inside  the  Soviet  Union. 

And  why  is  Hillwood  the  most  success- 
ful of  the  "home"  museums?  Mrs.  Rob- 
ertson explains  it  simply.  "Mother  is  the 
curator.  Nothing  has  been  changed  or 
added  since  it  was  lived  in." 


For  Dina  Robertson  each  work  of  art 
carries  a  special  story,  and  there  are  many 
she  frankly  covets.  "There  are  dozens  of 
things,"  she  admits,  "but  the  one  I  am  most 
fond  of  is  what  I  played  with— and  in  — 
when  I  was  four  years  old.  It  is  a  spectacu- 
lar desk  made  by  David  Roentgen,  furni- 
ture maker  for  the  French  royal  family, 
and  his  genius  of  a  mechanical  assistant, 
Kinzing.  It  was  in  Mother's  bedroom,  and 
I  used  to  keep  her  company  while  she  was 
dressing  to  go  out.  I  played  for  hours, 
opening  the  drawers,  turning  the  keys, 
punching  the  hidden  buttons,  taking  out 
the  candlestands.  There's  even  a  marvel- 
ous mirror  concealed  in  the  back  which 
rolls  up  with  a  special  crank!  I  was  encour- 
aged to  touch  the  works  of  art.  After  all, 
we  did  eat  off  the  Sevres  and  the  Russian 
dinnerware.  In  my  family,  you  learned  a 
lot  about  art  at  dinnertime!" 

Only  about  twenty-two  thousand 
people  each  year  are  allowed  to 
enter  Hillwood's  doors— it  may 
well  be  the  most  exclusive  museum  in  this 
country.  Visits  are  by  appointment  only, 
in  groups  numbering  no  more  than  twen- 
ty-five, with  an  admission  fee  of  seven  dol- 
lars per  person,  paid  in  advance.  The 
museum  is  open  five  days  a  week,  eleven 
months  of  the  year— it  closes  each  Febru- 
ary for  repairs  and  renewal— and  it  is  so 
popular  in  the  spring  that  one  is  advised 
to  book  months  ahead.  Reservations  can 
be  obtained  through  the  office  of  the 
reservation  secretary,  Dorothy  Hallman, 
Hillwood  Museum,  4155  Linnean  Ave- 
nue, N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008;  (202) 
686-5807. 

The  lucky  few  who  get  to  visit  Hillwood 
may  not  be  able  to  rummage  around  in  an 
eighteenth-century  desk  or  dine  off  gor- 
geous Sevres  in  the  breakfast  nook;  but  as 
one  visitor  remarked,  "It's  like  coming  for 
lunch  and  just  knowing  Mrs.  Post  will  be 
at  the  head  of  the  table."  □ 

DONT  MISS 

•  The  impressive  portrait  of  Catherine 
the  Great,  above  the  grand  stairway. 

•  The  Russian  Porcelain  Room,  with  its 
exceptionally  beautiful  four  services  for 
the  knights  of  four  imperial  orders, 
including  that  of  Saint  Alexander  Nev- 
skii,  perhaps  the  grandest  of  all. 

•  Mrs.  Post's  sumptuous  bedroom. 

•  The  shoe  closet. 

•  The  Roentgen  desk,  in  the  French 
Drawing  Room. 

•  The  glorious  Icon  Room,  with  its 
matchless  collection  of  Faberge,  and  the 
massive  wedding  crown,  thick  with 
diamonds. 
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LONDON: 

THE  STAID  AND  THE 

"STREET" 


The  quality  of  a  great  city  is  elusive  and  hard  to  define,  but  some 
attributes  can  usually  be  isolated.  New  York  is  about  energy— all 
that  hustle;  Paris  is  about  elegance;  Rome,  about  vanity.  And 
London?  London  evades  pithy  summation.  It  is  at  once  more 
regal  and  more  pedestrian  than  any  other  important  capital.  It 
remains  the  world's  entrepot,  and  wealth  flows  in,  but  the  city 
wears  a  bland,  cautious  face.  London,  for  example,  has  no  grand 
public  spaces— Trafalgar  Square  hardly  qualifies— but  an  abun- 
dance of  splendid  parks.  Whatever  that  fact  says  about  the  city, 
the  statement  is  characteristically  ambiguous. 

Indeed,  London  loves  paradox.  Consider  the  city's  reverence 


for  tradition.  It  cherishes  its  royalty,  its  uniformed  guardsmen,  its 
clubs,  its  pubs,  its  tea  breaks.  Such  an  attitude  could  easily  make 
London  the  world's  stuffiest  city  except  for  one  thing:  its  intelli- 
gent openness  to  innovation.  In  Paris,  an  innovator  is  told  in 
detail  why  he  will  fail  before  he  has  completed  his  invention,  and 
in  Rome,  where  any  positive  action  seems  heroic,  why  he  will 
succeed.  But  London  fosters  inventiveness  and  has  thus 
achieved  extraordinary  cultural  vitality.  In  the  past  few  years,  for 
example,  it  has  become  recognized  as  the  music  capital  of  the 
Western  world  because  it  supports  an  immense  number  of  excel- 
lent orchestra^  and  chamber  groups,  who,  in  turn,  provide  a  firm 
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THE 

LAST  GREAT  BASTION 
OF  TRADITION 
IS  ALSO  WIDE  OPEN  TO  THE  NEW 


foundation  on  which  new  composers  can .  confidently  build. 

On  the  next  fourteen  pages,  one  area  of  London's  tradition  is 
examined,  and  one  area  of  invention.  London  is  still  the  best 
place  on  earth  to  buy  and  sell  the  decorative  arts  and  old-master 
paintings.  The  explanation  has  much  to  do  with  the  supply  of 
these  treasures  in  Great  Britain,  of  course,  but  even  more  with 
the  dealers  in  arts  and  antiques.  And  they,  bless  them,  maintain 
old  standards,  often  set  by  their  own  forebears.  The  other  article 
concerns  today's  new-wave  scene — unmistakably  innovative, 
very  "street"— and  how  Britain's  leadin  ..perimental  designers 
are  transforming  it  into  tomorrow's  high  fashion. 


A  third  major  feature,  rounding  off  the  special  section  on  g 
London,  grows  out  of  yet  another  seeming  paradox.  London  is  5 
simultaneously  a  reticent  city  and  a  smug  one.  Where  else  in  the  > 
world  are  there  so  many  superb  shops,  served  by  such  expert  £ 
salespeople?  But  where  else  do  the  merchants  pay  such  scant  > 
attention  to  their  window  disph/s?  As  a  result,  shoppers  must  | 
know  in  advance  what  they  want— they  need  an  introduction,  | 
in  effect.  It  is  provided  here,  starting  on  page  1 10.  Our  hope  is  to 
open  more  doors  in  London.  Now  is  a  lovely  time  of  year  to  be  in 
this  great,  paradoxical  city.  The  flowers  are  out.  Occasionally  the 
sun  is,  too,  but  take  along  an  umbrella. 
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LONDON  ART  DEALERS: 

THE 

TOP 
TWENTY 

THEY  HAVE  KNOWLEDGE,  DEDICATION, 
AND  DECENCY 

BY  PHILIPPA  FRASER  AND  FREDERIC  V.  GRUNFELD 


"When  a  man  is  tired  of  London  he  is 
tired  of  life,"  as  Samuel  Johnson  long  ago 
pointed  out.  Certainly  the  art  collector 
today  who  is  tired  of  London  ought  to  see 
his  doctor,  or  perhaps  his  banker,  for  this 
great  capital  is  still  the  connoisseur's 
happy  hunting  ground  —  home  ot  great 
auction  houses,  last  bastion  of  myopic 
rare-book  dealers  and  musty  printshops, 
and  crossroads  of  that  great  commerce  in 
the  flotsam  of  civilization  known  as  the 
antiques  trade. 

People  who  remember  the  salad  days 
just  after  the  war  will  tell  you,  regretfully, 
that  the  sea  is  fished  out;  but  it's  nothing 
of  the  sort.  The  show  goes  on.  Thanks  to  a 
relaxed  code  of  import  and  export  regula- 
tions, the  magnetism  of  this  city  continues 
to  pull  the  treasures  in.  Do  you  have 
twelve  million  dollars  to  spend  on  a 
twelfth-century  manuscript?  Come  to 
London.  Did  you  find  a  Duccio  in  one  of 
the  spare  bedrooms  in  Grandpapa's  cas- 
tle? Sell  it  in  London. 

It  is  also  a  wonderful  place  for  buying  or 
selling  on  a  much  more  modest  scale.  We 
know  a  resourceful  young  man  who  has 
been  rebuilding  an  old  house  in  Sussex. 
From  time  to  time,  when  he  needs  money 
to  pay  for  tiles,  wallpaper,  and  such,  he 
will  run  up  to  town,  visit  one  of  the  print- 
shops  where  <  "thing  is  piled  helter- 
skelter,  pick  ou     ,e  composer  portraits 

Philippa  Fraser  receiv  Tit  a  year  in  Bei- 
jing; her  article  about  vel  in  China 
appeared  in  Connoiss  June  1983. 

Frederic  V.  Grunfeld,  one  moisseur's 
contributing  editors,  was  <r  of  the 

London  magazine  Queen. 


from  among  the  old  kings  and  bishops, 
and  sell  them  across  town  to  a  music  spe- 
cialist at  ten  times  the  price.  The  London 
market  is  so  rich  and  multifaceted,  some- 
thing new  is  always  turning  up.  Tony 
Bingham  began  collecting  old  oboes  and 
clarinets  in  the  Portobello  Road  twenty 
years  ago  and  is  now  (in  Hampstead,  near 
the  harpsichord  museum)  the  world's  top 
dealer  in  antique  musical  instruments. 

One  of  the  things  that  make  London 
art  hunting  a  pleasure  is  that  there  are  so 
many  knowledgeable,  dedicated  dealers. 
Their  firms  may  have  been  founded  by 
their  grandfathers,  and  they  themselves 
have  spent  a  lifetime  in  the  trade.  They 
love  their  chosen  field  with  a  quiet  pas- 
sion— whether  it  be  Georgian  furniture, 
modern  painting,  classical  sculpture,  or 
clocks — and  they  enjoy  talking  to  pro- 
spective customers  even  if  they  don't 
make  a  sale. 

Asked  to  select  twenty  of  the  top  Lon- 
don dealers,  we  decided  that  among  the 
criteria  should  be  (1)  hospitality,  (2)  the 
quality  of  the  merchandise  and  the  skill 
reflected  in  its  display,  (3)  equitable  prices, 
(4)  a  reputation  for  honesty,  (5)  willing- 
ness to  give  disinterested  professional  ad- 
vice, (6)  approach  to  conservation  (resto- 
ration is  common  throughout  the  trade), 
and  (7)  take-back  policy  (furniture  deal- 
ers usually  welcome  back  old  stock  for 
resale;  art  galleries  are  more  reluctant). 
Finally,  we  looked  for  (8)  that  extra  fillip 
of  originality  that  distinguishes  the  best  of 
the  British. 

The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Associa- 
tion, a  prestigious  and  self-policing  group, 
has  450  members  throughout  Britain  We 


confined  ourselves  to  London,  where, 
with  much  soul-searching,  we  arrived  at 
our  own  list  of  twenty  outstanding  deal- 
ers, most  of  them  in  the  vicinity  of  Bond 
Street. 

Norman  Adams 

8-10  Hans  Road,  SW3 
In  this  firm's  showrooms  you  are  apt  to 
find  parents  discussing  fine  furniture 
with  their  children  and  with  Director 
Stewart  Whittington,  who  has  main- 
tained the  firm's  reputation  since  the 
founder's  death.  As  a  rule,  Adams  does 
not  sell  to  the  trade  and  buys  only  the 
finest  pieces  ("Our  watchword  is  patina"). 
To  celebrate  the  firm's  sixtieth  birthday, 
in  1983,  Whittington  and  Christopher 
Claxton  Stevens  wrote  Eighteenth-Century 
English  Furniture:  The  Norman  Adams  Col- 
lection, which  sits  on  every  other  dealer's 
reference  shelf.  Lately  on  view:  a  writing 
cabinet  by  John  Channon,  ca.  1745,  in 
glowing  mahogany  and  padauk  with  en- 
graved brass  inlay,  described  by  a  V  6k  A 
expert  as  "perhaps  the  most  spectacu- 
lar English  piece  of  eighteenth-century 
furniture."  The  price  is  well  up  in  six 
figures. 

Thos.  Agnew  and  Sons  Ltd. 

43  Old  Bond  Street,  Wl 
Long  one  of  the  glories  of  the  London  art 
market,  Agnews  occupies  dignified  quar- 
ters, rather  like  a  Pall  Mall  club.  In  spite  of 
its  reputation  for  grandeur,  it  offers  a  wide 
range  of  drawings  and  watercolors  at 
modest  prices.  Though  its  reputation  for 
old  masters  has  declined,  it  retains  its 
strong  suit  in  Turners.  The  British  por- 
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London's  tob  art  dealers  take  their  places  on  a  handsome  nineteenth-century  staircase.  Reading  from  top  to  bottom:  in  the  first  group,  at  left,  stand 
Andrew  Ciechanowiecki  (Heim);  Wolfgang  Fischer;  Richard  Green;  Barbara  Lloyd  (Marlborough);  Anthony  d  Offay.lnthe  second  group  are 
Donald  Garstang  (Colnaghi);  John  Partridge;  Kenneth  Snowman  (Wartski);  Hester  van  Royen  (Waddmgton). In  the ■  third  group  are  Andreu- 
Mcintosh  Patrick  (Fine  Art  Society);  Julian  Agnew;  Robin  Kern  (Hotspur);  Michael  GiUngham  ohn  Sparks).  In  the  fourth  group,  on  therigh: 
Robert  Luck  (Stan);  D.  G.  Liddell  (Spink);  Nicolas  Norton  (S.  J.  Phillips);  Peter  Maitland  (Mallett);  Steivart  Whmngton  (Norman  Adams). 
Absent:  Robin  Symes  and  Daniel  Wildenstein. 
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traits  on  hand  show  Gainsborough  and 
Reynolds  at  their  best;  perhaps  it  would 
be  too  much  to  expect  the  firm's  taste  in 
more  contemporary  painters  to  be  as 
unerring.  Agnews  is  also  a  source  of  old- 
master  drawings  of  impeccable  quality- 
Claude,  Fragonard,  and  others  of  the 
French  school.  Agnews  may  aim  to  please 
rather  than  astonish,  but  it  does  it  well. 

Colnaghi  &.  Co. 

14  Old  Bond  Street,  Wl 
One  of  the  old  reliables,  with  a  Bank  of 
England  atmosphere,  the  firm  was 
founded  in  eighteenth-century  France  by 
an  Italian  pyrotechnist.  In  London  it 
began  as  a  dealer  in  scientific  books  and 
instruments  and  later  branched  out  into 
other  areas,  publishing  prints  and  selling 
armor  to  the  Wallace  Collection,  Bernini 
sculpture  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  and  paintings  by  Botticelli,  Raphael, 
Rubens,  Rembrandt,  et  al.  to  the  whole 
world.  Like  most  fine  galleries,  it  acts  as 
consultant  to  private  collectors  and  as 
discreet  go-between  in  international 
"placements"  of  choice  masterpieces. 
Lately  Colnaghi  has  been  accused  of  rest- 
ing on  its  laurels,  of  being  no  more  than  a 
treasure  chest  for  millionaires  to  burrow 
in,  but  with  a  bright  young  team  it  has 
been  trying  to  recapture  the  high  ground. 
Stock  recently  included  an  exceptional 
Murillo  and  some  important  furniture. 

Fine  Art  Society  Ltd. 

148  New  Bond  Street,  Wl 
Its  exhibitions  are  so  authoritative,  its  cat- 
alogues so  intriguing,  that  it  is  a  surprise 
Co  find  that  this  "society"  is  really  a  com- 
mercial enterprise.  Founded  in  1876,  this 
was  the  gallery  that  sent  Whistler  to 
Venice  when  he  was  broke,  got  Henry 
James  to  annotate  the  George  du  Maurier 
drawings,  and  put  on  Leon  Bakst's  Lon- 
don shows  after  1912.  An  exhibition  in 
these  comfortable  premises  is  usually  a  les- 
son in  art  history,  whether  the  subject  is 
Victorian  painting,  Charles  Rennie 
Mackintosh's  wallpaper  designs,  furni- 
ture, and  watercolors,  Bakst's  ballet  cos- 
tumes, or  the  Orientalist  painters  of  the 
last  century.  A  lively  staff,  headed  by 
Andrew  Mcintosh  Patrick,  the  managing 
director,  and  Peyton  Skipwith,  admit  to 
loving  their  work.  The  atmosphere  is 
exceptionally  friendly. 

Fischer  Fine  Art  Ltd. 

30  King  Street,  SW1 
The  late  Harry  Fischer,  who  launched  a 
German  Expressionist  boom  in  Britain  in 
the  1950s,  founded  this  gallery  with  his 
son,  Wolfgang,  in  1972.  It  became  known 


for  encouraging  contemporary  artists  and 
for  its  brilliantly  inventive  exhibitions. 
Wolfgang  Fischer  and  his  codirectors 
have  been  ambitious  in  their  shows  and 
faithful  to  their  regulars,  among  them 
Henry  Moore.  Lately  Fischer  has  diversi- 
fied into  Viennese,  Victorian,  and  Edwar- 
dian design,  and  architectural  drawings. 
Favorite  Fischer  activities:  "To  float  a  new 
artist;  to  sell  to  public  collections."  Lately 
they  were  offering  a  Mackintosh  textile 
design  for  £1 5,000;  and  they  recently  sold 
two  complete  rooms  of  the  Wiener  Werk- 
statte  to  the  V  6k  A. 

Richard  Green  Galleries 

44  Dover  Street,  Wl 
Green  set  up  shop  in  Dover  Street  in  1961 
and  now  owns  three  galleries  that  convey 
an  impression  of  comfort  and  opulence, 
like  the  paintings  on  the  walls.  In  the  main 
gallery  not  long  ago  an  eye-catching 
Guardi  view  of  Venice  was  surrounded  by 
a  clutch  of  seventeenth-  to  twentieth-cen- 
tury pictures,  from  Philips  Wouwerman 
to  Paul  Helleu.  Green's  few  English  twen- 
tieth-century painters,  such  as  Seago, 
Munnings,  and  Russell  Flint,  are  safe  sell- 
ers; there  is  nothing  controversial  about 
his  choices.  Green's  instinct  for  the 
appealing  landscape,  still  life,  and  marine 
or  sporting  painting  is  well  known,  as  is 
his  readiness  to  pay  an  over-the-market 
price  for  a  picture,  then  find  a  buyer  wait- 
ing in  the  wings. 

The  Heim  Gallery 

59  Jermyn  Street,  SW1 
Flair  and  scholarship  in  equal  measure. 
The  gallery  is  imposing  both  in  height 
and  in  the  range  and  quality  of  its  offer- 
ings. It  was  founded  in  1966  with  special 
emphasis  on  French  and  Italian  paintings, 
largely  of  the  seventeenth  century;  An- 
drew Ciechanowiecki  ("Chicken-a-whis- 
key"),  the  managing  director,  also  estab- 
lished a  reputation  for  dealing  in  the 
finest  baroque  and  neoclassical  sculpture. 
Its  exhibitions,  combining  its  own  stock 
with  items  lent  by  foreign  museums,  cover 
broad  themes  like  "Seven  Centuries  of 
European  Sculpture"  and  "From  Tinto- 
retto to  Tiepolo."  It  has  recently  sold  sev- 
eral works  to  the  National  Gallery,  in 
London,  but  over  80  percent  of  the  pic- 
tures it  sells  are  re-exported,  largely  to  the 
United  States  but  also  to  French  provin- 
cial museums  with  newly  beefed  up  bud- 
gets in  search  of  paintings  by  local  artists 
or  of  local  subjects. 

Hotspur  Ltd. 

14  Lowndes  Street,  SW1 
Brian  Kern  and  his  brother  Robin  follow 


in  the  footsteps  of  their  father  and  their 
grandfather,  who  started  the  firm  in  1924. 
It  specializes  in  the  very  best  English 
eighteenth-century  furniture,  shading 
over  into  seventeenth  and  early  nine- 
teenth. The  showrooms,  in  a  Regency 
townhouse,  suggest  a  drawing  room:  the 
furniture  is  elegant,  the  decorations  re- 
strained, the  scale  domestic.  Their  clients 
are  both  museums  and  private  buyers.  A 
friendly  atmosphere  makes  browsing 
easy. 

Mallett  &.  Son 

40  New  Bond  Street,  Wl 
Mallett's  pedigree  goes  back  to  1865, 
when  the  founder  sold  silver  and  jewelry 
in  Bath.  As  the  business  expanded,  furni- 
ture began  to  predominate,  and  early  in 
this  century  it  moved  to  London.  The 
Bond  Street  premises  now  consist  of  elev- 
en showrooms  of  fine  eighteenth-century 
furniture,  with  lamps,  decorative  objects, 
and  bibelots.  Typical  of  the  high  quality 
of  the  stock  is  a  recently  acquired  Queen 
Anne  bureau-bookcase  in  burl  walnut.  "It 
stood  well  and  looked  a  gentleman,"  says 
Managing  Director  Peter  Maitland.  "An 
aristocrat,  really."  One  of  his  fellow  direc- 
tors, Lanto  Synge,  an  expert  in  antique 
needlework,  finds  the  samplers  and  pan- 
els that  are  part  of  the  distinctive  Mallett 
look.  Bourdon  House,  in  Mayfair,  is  Mal- 
lett's showcase  for  Continental  furniture 
and  garden  statuary. 

Marlborough  Fine  Art 

6  Albemarle  Street,  Wl 
A  light,  spacious  gallery  that  makes  the 
works  on  display  seem  all  the  more  desir- 
able, this  is  one  of  the  few  firms  where  art 
students  may  browse  unmolested  by  staff. 
Exhibitions  of  established  modern  mas- 
ters— Henry  Moore,  Barbara  Hepworth, 
John  Piper,  et  al. — as  well  as  of  more 
recent  arrivals  on  the  scene,  come  in  a 
steady  stream.  The  Graphics  Gallery 
looks  after  the  lighter,  cheaper  side  of  con- 
temporary art. 

Anthony  d'Offay 

9  and  23  Dering  Street,  Wl 
His  gallery  pulls  you  in  from  the  street  by 
bright  lighting  on  brilliant  gouaches 
against  a  cool  gray  background.  D'Offay 
started  in  1965  and  now  has  two  galleries 
dedicated  to  the  conjunction  of  early- 
twentieth-century  and  contemporary  art 
—"Showing  them  together  to  make  sense 
of  them,  not  just  buying  and  selling."  He 
puts  on  special  exhibitions  four  or  five 
times  a  year.  This  summer  he  will  be  show- 
ing Wyndham  Lewis  together  with  new 
paintings  by  William  Coldstream,  part  of 
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Left:  The  charming  Two  Children  and 
a  Dog  in  a  Landscape  (1655),  by  the 
Dutch  portrait  painter  Jan  Mytens, 
from  Richard  Green;  below:  a  silver- 
gilt  sugar  caster  of  prepossessing  grace 
and  presence,  made  by  Philip  Rollos 
in  London  ca.  1 705,  from  S.  J.  Phillips; 
right:  Oskar  Kokoschka's  somber 
View  of  the  Thames  in  the  Evening, 
painted  in  1926  during  his  residence 
in  London,  from  Fischer  Fine  Art. 


Left,  above:  Fragonard's  Cupid  the  Jes- 
ter, one  of  this  delicious  painter's  fa- 
vorite themes,  from  Wildenstein;  left, 
below:  Paul  Signac's  Port  of  St.  Tropez, 
as  it  appeared  in  a  staider  year,  1901, 
from  Marlborough;  below:  jane,  Coun- 
tess of  Eg/mton,  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, from  Agnews. 
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his  campaign  to  make  the  British  think 
about  living  artists  instead  of  just  "look- 
ing over  their  shoulders  at  the  past." 

Partridge  Ltd. 

144-146  New  Bond  Street,  Wl 
John  Partridge  (see  Connoisseur's  cover 
story,  January  1 983)  remains  the  doyen  of 
London  antiques  dealers,  "the  cynosure 
of  neighboring  eyes."  His  sure  taste  and 
willingness  to  take  risks  to  back  up  his 
judgment  are  the  envy  of  Bond  Street. 
Today,  a  large  proportion  of  his  sales  are 
to  foreign  buyers:  the  delivery  vans  run  a 
door-to-door  service  throughout  Europe. 
Leslie  Dawson,  the  "working"  director, 
and  Frank  Partridge  (John's  son,  the 
founder's  great-grandson)  help  provide 
the  personal  attention  that  assures  the 
firm's  success.  Though  English  furniture 
is  now  much  in  demand,  great  French 
pieces,  displayed  on  brilliant  carpets 
against  silk-hung  walls,  are  still  the 
Partridge  eye-catchers.  In  1983,  some  fine 
Canalettos  passed  through  its  hands,  and 
important  French  furniture  went  from 
here  to  America. 

S.  J.  Phillips  Ltd. 

139  New  Bond  Street,  Wl 
Founded  in  1869,  the  firm's  strength  lies 
in  its  dazzling  range  of  gems,  enameled 
snuffboxes,  European  silver,  and  other 
treasures — "stock,"  in  the  words  of  one 
connoisseur,  "that  would  engender  cu- 
pidity in  a  saint."  Unfortunately,  tight 
security  now  makes  it  difficult  for  any  but 
the  serious  buyer  to  view  this  splendor, 
for  on  Derby  Day  a  few  years  ago  armed 
robbers  made  a  £100,000  heist,  and  since 
then  Phillips  has  been  very  particular 
about  whom  it  lets  in.  Still,  "in  the  end  it 
was  good  for  business,"  says  Nicolas  Nor- 
ton, one  of  the  four  members  of  the  Nor- 
ton family  who  now  run  Phillips.  He 
stresses  that  the  quality  of  a  piece  is  more 
important  than  its  period — though  the 
rare  mounted  horn  the  firm  recently  sold 
to  the  British  Museum  was  dated  1225. 

John  Sparks  Ltd. 

128  Mount  Street,  Wl 
Sparks's  three-arched  gallery  resembling  a 
Regency  drawing  room  provides  a  splen- 
did backdrop  for  its  fine  Oriental  porce- 
lain and  works  of  art.  Michael  Gillingham 
continues  the  tradition  of  the  founder, 
whose  clientele  included  such  fastidious 
collectors  as  Queen  Mary,  King  Gustav  of 
Sweden,  and  Avery  Brundage.  He  has 
assembled  a  visual  banquet  of  lacquer, 
jade,  cloisonne,  and  fine  porcelain  against 
complementary  furniture.  A  specialty  is 
painting  on  glass,  like  the  superb  eigh- 


teenth-century mirror  painting  lately  in 
stock.  For  those  tired  of  conventional  chi- 
noiserie,  this  is  one  of  the  best  places  in 
London  to  find  something  original. 

Spink  &  Son 

5  King  Street,  SW1 
Its  Latinate  sign  carries  the  weight  and 
authority  of  an  SPQR.  Founded  in  1 666  as 
dealers  in  plate  and  jewelry,  Spink  is  now 
among  the  most  famous,  and  certainly  the 
most  diversified,  of  London  art  and 
antiques  dealers,  selling  coins,  medals  and 
decorations,  paintings,  drawings,  antique 
silver  and  jewelry,  Islamic  art,  Chinese, 
Tibetan,  and  Japanese  art,  Indian  and 
Southeast  Asian  art— all  under  one  roof 
(a  hotel  in  the  last  century).  Anthony 
Spink,  a  descendant  of  the  founder,  John 
Spink,  is  head  of  the  picture  department. 
In  addition  to  stocking  English  oils, 
watercolors,  and  drawings,  he  takes  an 
active  interest  in  contemporary  artists. 
The  orders,  medals,  and  decorations  de- 
partment not  only  provides  an  unrivaled 
service  for  collectors  but  also  designs  and 
manufactures  orders  and  medals  at  its 
own  workshop. 

Stair  and  Company  Ltd. 

120  Mount  Street,  Wl 
Trading  since  1912,  Stair  now  has  strong 
transatlantic  links,  with  a  showroom  in 
New  York  and  American  owners,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  David  Murdock.  By  contrast, 
the  furniture  is  mostly  English  and 
includes  some  important  pieces,  such  as, 
recently,  a  serpentine  commode,  ca.  1750, 
with  gadrooned  top  and  finely  chased 
ormolu  mounts.  Managing  Director  Rob- 
ert Luck  has  assembled  a  conjunction  of 
furniture,  overmantel  mirrors,  and  deco- 
rative porcelain  such  as  you  might  see  in 
an  English  country  house  whose  owner 
had  unerring  taste.  Our  eye  was  caught  by 
a  sparkling  Regency  chandelier,  complete 
with  the  1 828  designer's  drawing.  A  house 
specialty  is  antique  barometers,  like  the 
choice  example  decorated  with  floral  mar- 
quetry, dating  from  1690. 

Robin  Symes 

3  0rmond  Yard,  SW1 
Symes's  headquarters  is  a  sort  of  Ali 
Baba's  cave,  with  a  blank,  marbled  facade 
to  discourage  casual  browsers;  inside, 
bright  lights  illumine  pale  statuary  set 
against  marble  walls.  His  field  is  Near  East- 
ern and  classical  antiquities  up  to  the 
sixth  century  A.D.,  and  he  sometimes  puts 
together  entire  collections  for  individuals. 
About  the  antiquities  he  deals  in,  Symes 
will  say  only  that  he  specializes  in  "the 
highest  quality  of  whatever  period."  For 


aspiring  collectors,  he  recently  opened  a 
bandbox  gallery  in  Jermyn  Street  that 
purveys  smaller  objects:  Greek  statuettes, 
exquisite  figures  in  bronze  or  terra-cotta, 
Byzantine  gold  earrings,  two  Roman  fig- 
ures carved  in  bone. 

Waddington  Gallery 

11  Cork  Street,  Wl 
A  convivial  mixture  of  twentieth-century 
painting  and  sculpture  in  four  of  its  gal- 
leries on  Cork  Street,  with  a  fifth  devoted 
to  graphic  art.  Leslie  Waddington  started 
on  his  own  in  1966,  "to  have  fun  and 
make  money — though  once  it  becomes 
just  moneymaking,  you're  finished." 
Eighteen  years  later,  Waddington  is  as 
enthusiastic  as  ever  and  loves  his  work. 
Paintings  by  Ben  Nicholson,  Matisse, 
Miro,  and  Picasso  compete  for  space  with 
works  by  Anthony  Caro,  Elizabeth  Frink, 
William  Turnbull,  Jim  Dine,  Allen  Jones, 
and  a  galaxy  of  younger  painters,  many  of 
them  spotted  by  Hester  van  Royen,  one  of 
the  directors. 

Wartski 

14  Grafton  Street,  Wl 
In  1865,  the  Polish  emigre  Morris  Wartski 
started  a  small  silver  and  jewelry  business 
in  Wales;  by  1911  the  firm  was  established 
in  London;  during  the  1920s  it  bought 
many  of  the  Russian  imperial  family's 
jeweled  treasures,  notably  Faberge's  Easter 
eggs,  sold  by  the  Soviets  to  raise  hard 
currency.  Queen  Mary  bought  many  to 
round  out  the  royal  collection.  In  1953 
Wartski  mounted  an  amazing  coronation 
exhibition.  It  still  offers  the  same  range 
and  quality  of  pieces:  exquisite  Renais- 
sance jewels,  eighteenth-century  snuff- 
boxes, a  Faberge  rabbit  (Wartski's  succes- 
sor, his  grandson  A.  Kenneth  Snowman, 
is  the  world's  leading  Faberge  specialist), 
and  the  work  of  the  best  contemporary 
goldsmiths. 

Wildenstein  &.  Co.  Ltd. 

147  New  Bond  Street,  Wl 
Everything  in  its  Bond  Street  galleries  is 
quietly  sumptuous:  lofty  ceilings,  thick 
carpets,  beige  velvet  walls.  The  same  gran- 
deur extends  to  the  whole  ^Wildenstein 
empire,  which  holds  more  stock  than  any 
other  dealer.  Galleries  in  London,  New 
York,  and  Tokyo  merely  display  the  top 
of  the  iceberg.  Every  picture  it  buys,  from 
Giotto  to  Bonnard,  is  vetted  by  a  staff  spe- 
cialist, who  has  at  his  disposal  the  full 
resources  of  the  Wildenstein  Foundation 
in  Paris,  including  a  library  with  more 
than  a  million  photographs  of  paintings. 
If  you  want  to  build  an  important  collec- 
tion, Wildenstein  is  the  place  to  go.  □ 
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WHERE  LONDON'S 
AVANT-GARDE  DESIGNERS 
GET  THEIR  IDEAS 


BY  MARINA  WARNER 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  DAVID  MONTGOMERY 


The  Crown  Jewels  and  the  changing  of  the  guard  still  draw  the 
crowds,  but  more  and  more  visitors  to  London  are  discovering 
another  unique  sight:  street  fashion.  The  street  has  become  a 
theater,  where  new  ideas  travel  back  and  forth  between  the 
actors  and  an  alert  group  of  young  English  designers  who  have 
set  in  motion  an  ever-widening  revolution  in  appearance. 
Young  men  and  women  parade  their  adopted  disguises — 
razored  bird-of-paradise  hairdos,  engulfing  clothes,  clumping 
boots— in  a  festive  display  that  taps  the  national  love  of  per- 
formance, from  Jacobean  tragedy  to  pantomime  and  Punch  and 
Judy.  This  parade,  which  can  be  seen  at  any  time  of  the  day  on 


the  King's  Road,  for  instance,  also  dramatizes  the  youths'  plight 
as  the  first  generation  to  grow  up  in  plenty  and  face  unemploy- 
ment. Replaced  by  the  silicon  chip,  they  look  forward  to  a  life  of 
playtime,  and  with  witty,  exuberant  grimness,  they  proclaim 
their  condition. 

The  look  the  young  have  created  defines  them  as  a  lost  tribe, 
flotsam  and  jetsam  in  a  society,  yet  their  approach  to  appearance, 
to  beauty,  to  dress,  has  struck  a  chord  far  afield,  and  its  reverber- 
ations can  increasingly  be  felt  in  fashion  circles  from  New  York 
to  Tokyo.  That  is  why  anyone  who  visits  London  now  looks  at 
the  street  scene.  Indeed,  given  the  path  a  new  style  travels,  we 


may  well  be  clothed  in  a  few  years'  time  in  the  sort  of  attire  that 
outrages  us  today  and  is  intended  to  do  so.  Just  as  the  once- 
provocative  miniskirt  of  the  sixties  became  accepted  in  the 
office,  so  the  dark,  disheveled  fantasies  of  London's  mean  streets 
may  soon  seem  quite  the  proper  outfit  for  parents'  visiting  day  at 
school. 

The  late-night  music  clubs  that  have  sprung  up  recently  in 
huge,  disused  theaters— the  Camden  Palace,  in  North  London; 
the  Hippodrome,  in  Soho— are  extensions  of  the  street,  and  the 
hothouses  where  the  fashion-  and  style-conscious  young  can 
reap  the  reward  of  their  personal  display:  the  gaze  of  their  peers. 
There  has  never  been  a  generation  so  intent  on  projecting  their 
body  image,  on  the  physical  material  of  the  self  as  a  whole  cast  of 
different,  potential,  special  selves.  On  a  fashionable  night  at  the 
Camden  Palace— and  Thursday  is  the  most  fashionable  of  all, 
Helden  Night,  the  Night  of  the  Heroes— the  dancers  and  the 
drinkers,  like  the  clients  at  the  brothel  in  Genet's  The  Balcony, 
wear  fantasy  costumes.  A  Master  of  Foxhounds  in  hunting  pink 
jostles  a  drag  queen  in  Hollywood  glitter.  The  Marilyn  Monroe 
blonde  in  stiff  petticoats  murmurs  to  her  friend,  a  Cruella  de 
Vil  black  queen  of  the  night.  Assorted  vamps  and  fetishists, 
tattooed  pirates  and  earringed  dervishes,  Boy  Scouts  and 
mailed  knights,  have  all  painted  and  sewed  and 
crimped  and  cut  to  achieve  that  objective  of  Lon- 
don street  style:  the  self-image  that  is  much 
more  fascinating  than  the  self  everyone 
knows. 

New  couture  designers  have  tapped  the 
imaginative  richness  of  the  young  and  their 
predicament  to  transmute  the  street  look  into  new 
high  fashion.  Perhaps  no  one  has  done  this  with 
greater  understanding  than  Vivienne  Westwood,  in 
her  collections  for  the  two  shops  World's  End,  on  the 
King's  Road,  and  Nostalgia  of  Mud,  on  St.  Christopher's  Place. 
She  is  a  light-boned,  pale  woman  with  fine  red  hair  and  an  anx- 
ious but  strong  face.  At  times  her  mouth  seems  to  be  almost 
worrying  over  the  words  that  come  tumbling  out  of  her  with 
surprising  moral  intensity.  In  her  office  earlier  this  year,  she  bril- 
liantly represented  her  own,  bowerbird  way  of  dressing:  her  hair 
was  tied  up  in  a  handkerchief  with  the  flags  of  the  world  on  it, 
and  she  was  wearing  a  Japanese  wristwatch  made  with  retractable 
arms,  legs,  and  head  so  that  you  could  take  it  off  the  strap  and 
stand  it  up  like  a  pet  robot.  She  had  a  yellow  plastic  tube  toy  she'd 
also  bought  in  Japan  around  her  neck,  and  a  dhoti-like  skirt  over 
patterned  socks.  Her  beaded  bracelet  with  tasseled  fingers  like  an 
empty  glove  came  from  Africa;  and  her  shoes,  a  kind  of  panto- 
mime variation  of  eighteenth-century  footwear,  were  from  her 
famous  collection  "Pirates."  The  several  tongues  on  the  shoes, 
she  said,  "customize  them,  keep  them  from  being  standard. 
They're  like  the  multiple  mirrors  on  the  mods'  scooters."  She  is 
full  of  surprising  analogies  and  images  like  that,  and  though  she 
presents  herself  with  very  English  self-deprecation,  she  has  a 
medium's  ability  to  sense  other  people's  fantasies  and  capitalize 
on  them. 


Westwood  is  perceptive  about  the  dislocation  of  conscious- 
ness that  this  generation,  growing  up  in  the  global  village  of 
television,  has  experienced,  and  she  contrasts  it  with  the  coher- 
ence of  her  own  childhood  and  upbringing  in  the  Derbyshire 
countryside.  "I  was  very  happy  to  be  a  girl,"  she  remembers.  "I 
could  jump  ditches  and  climb  trees  as  much  as  I  liked."  She  says 
she  wants  girls  of  today  to  look  tall,  feel  grand,  and  walk  with  a 
swagger,  and  so  she  usually  cuts  generously,  putting  yards  and 
yards  of  cloth  into  one  skirt  or  coat.  Her  clothes  pull  their  wear- 
ers out  of  the  undifferentiated  urban  mass  and  endow  them  with 
originality.  Even  the  decor  of  her  shops  makes  a  protest  against 
the  homogeneous  and  gloomy,  standardized  world  outside. 
World's  End  is  like  a  pirate  ship,  complete  with  a  sloping  deck  for 
a  floor.  The  clock  on  the  shopfront  whirls  backwards.  Nostalgia 
of  Mud  looks  like  an  archaeological  site,  shrouded  in  mud- 
streaked  tarpaulins  with  a  puddle  bubbling  some  primordial- 
(     looking  liquid. 

If  Vivienne  Westwood's  clothes  take  their  cue 
from  the  impromptu  fashions  on 
the  street,  they  also  reflect  her 
personal  quest  for  renewal  and 
transformation.  In  1974  she  de- 
signed her  first  canonical  punk 
collections,  "Sex"  and 
"Seditionar- 
ies."  She 


called 
that 
style 
"confron- 
tation  dressing, 
and  it  is  still  plun- 
dered in  cheaper 
shops  all  over  Brit- 
ain. But  Westwood  has 
mellowed  considerably 
since  then,  and  her  new 

designs  are  bright  and  active,  in  phosphorescent  colors  with 
graffiti,  mainly  by  the  New  York  artist  Keith  Haring.  She  has 
recanted  her  subversive  past  and  broken  with  her  partner  Mal- 
colm McLaren,  former  manager  of  the  Sex  Pistols  rock  group, 
who  was  the  eminence  grise  and  the  theoretician  behind  her 
most  outrageous  ideas.  "Since  I  went  to  Italy,"  she  says,  "I've 
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Katharine  Hamnett's  ruched  white  silk 
dress  (left);  Sue  Clowes 's  cross-print  cot- 
ton shirt  dripping  with  trimmings 
(above);  Vivienne  Westwood's  one- 
long-,  one-short-sleeved  scarlet  nylon 
top  with  gathered  seams,  worn  with 
Velcro  belt.  Elaine  Oxford's  corduroy 
dress  and  bib-and-brace  wool  skirt  (be- 
low), and  back  detail  (right),  worn  with 
accessories  from  Demob. 
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Triple-fastening  single  leather  belt  by 
Whitehouse  6k  Cox  (below),  worn  with 
anchpr-print  cotton  rolled-down  skirt 
by  Bodymap;  detail  of  Michele  Clap- 
ton's wool  coat-dress  showing  side 
buckle  and  worn  with  Margaret  How- 
ell's woolen  wrist  warmer  and  a  Japa- 
nese plastic  robot  watch.  Argyle  socks 
and  sturdy  leather  lace-up  shoes  from 
Demob  (bottom). 
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Clockwise  above:  Bodymap  floppy-knit 
cotton  cardigans  and  cotton  skirts  with 
roll-down  waists,  and  back  detail  show- 
ing contrasting  panel  of  cardigan;  Viv- 
ienne  Westwood's  woven  denim  jacket 
with  pleated  shoulder  and  bellow  pock- 
et; Sue  Clowes's  cross-print  cotton  bole- 
ro top  with  strap  and  pen  pockets;  and 
zipper  and  buckle  on  Willy  Brown's 
"XLNT"  cotton  jeans. 


I  Above,  fluorescent  musical  socks  from 

J  Great  Gear  Market  and  updated  court 

I  shoes  from  Rider.  The  back  of  Ratchel 

;|  Auburn's  cross-over  and  looped-up 

1  dress  (far  left)  and  Katharine  Hamnett's 

|  "Choose  Life"  cotton  T-shirt,  worn 

I  with  Judy  Blame's  recycled  rubber 

I  bracelet  (left).  Katharine  Hamnett's 

I  white  cotton  drill  trousers  for  men  or 

|  women  (right). 
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gained 
new  per- 
spective. I'm 
looking  at  things  in  a 
soft  way."  She  even  suggests 
that  anarchism  can  be  something 
that's  "light  and  sunny  and  in  control." 
Turning  her  curiosity  elsewhere,  Westwood  is  currently  inspired 
by  the  skipping-rope  routines  and  break  dancing  of  the  New 
York  street  kids.  "Clothes  talk  about  the  body,"  she  says.  "You 
have  to  find  out  what  people  care  about.  And  now  they  want  to 
look  active,  to  look  active  when  they're  standing  still.  I  want  my 
clothes  to  grow  like  a  concentric  circle  from  where  they  touch 
the  body,  eddying  out  like  a  stone  in  a  pond." 

Vivienne  Westwood,  a  great  innovator  at  a  time  of  near  stag- 
nation in  British  fashion  during  the  seventies,  has  now  become 
only  one  of  many,  ideas  are  generated  in  London  today  by  scores 
of  young  designers.  Some  sell  from  stalls  in  the  street,  like  the 
open-air  market  on  the  canal  at  Camden  Lock,  or  at  the  indoor 
Hyper  Hyper  Market,  behind  a  portal  of  pink  caryatids  in  Ken- 
sington; some,  from  small  shops  that  open  for  a  time,  then  close 
again.  But  the  designers  move  on. 

This  counterculture  used  to  look  as  if  it  would  never  squeeze 
into  the  dominant  culture's  little  glass  slipper.  But  it  has.  Once- 
radical  concepts  about  dress  have  entered  the  privileged 
enclaves  they  were  originally  intended  to  subvert.  The  T-shirts 
of  the  King's  Road,  with  their  ferocious  exercises  in  outrage 
(many  slogans  unprintable)  and  their  obscene  jokes  (naked  cow- 
boys with  guns  only)  have  surfaced  in  diluted  versions  in  the 
pret-a-porter  collections  of  smart  young  couturiers  like  Jean- 
Charles  de  Castelbajac,  on  silk  dresses  retailing  at  $1,000  apiece. 
Even  the  restrained  and  elegant  Paris  ready-to-wear  designer 
Sonia  Rykiel  has  taken  to  writing  self-referring  messages— "I  am 
a  limited  edition"— on  her  exquisite  little  black  knits.  Vivienne 


Westwood's  asymmetrical  lines,  uneven  hems,  reversed  seams, 
extroverted  structures,  her  unlined,  unironed,  untended  look, 
can  hardly  be  identified  exclusively  with  London  anymore.  The 
magpie  improvisations  that  turned  cleaning-powder  tops  into 
buttons  and  safety  pins  into  jewelry  have  been  adopted  by 
department-store  haberdasheries  worldwide.  The  need  to  flout 
and  defy,  which  brought  the  private  fantasies  of  rubber  fetishists 
and  sadomasochists  to  the  King's  Road,  has  now  been  tamed, 
transmuted  into  another  aspect  of  chic.  Jean-Pierre  Gaultier,  a 
new  darling  of  the  fashion  world,  has  made  frocks  laced  like 
pornographers'  corsets,  and  even  dressed  a  bride  in  sex- 
shop-catalogue  underwear.  The  Japanese— Rei  Kawaku- 
bo,  of  Comme  des  Garcons,  Yohji  Yamamoto,  and  the 
Paris-based  Issey  Miyake — belong  to  the  same 
commonwealth  of  radical  new  fashion  and  openly 
acknowledge  the  inspiration  of  London.  In  par- 
ticular, they  chose  to  follow  Vivienne  Westwood, 
who,  one  commenter  has  noted,  really  "began  the 
Japanese  fashion  industry."  Now,  the  Japanese  confi- 
dently slash  their  uneven  and  oversized  clothes,  push  the 
head  through  the  sleeve  openings  and  the  hips  through  the 
head,  add  extra  sleeves  to  be  wrapped  around  the  waist.  The 
word  street  is  now  a  term  of  praise:  "Very  good-looking,  very 
street,"  says  the  glossy  British  magazine  Harpers  &  Queen. 

Jean  Muir,  the  doyenne  of  English  fashion  designers,  has 
managed  for  over  twenty  years  to  lay  to  rest  the  national  demons 
of  bad  workmanship  and  commercial  mismanagement.  She 
points  out  that  England  is  now  reaping  the  investment  made  in 
art  schools  and  polytechnics  during  the  period  of  economic 
boom  in  the  late  sixties  and  seventies.  The  crowd  at  Camden 
Palace,  the  street  arabs  of  the  King's  Road,  represent  a  tremen- 
dously varied  cross  section  of  English  society,  but  most  are 
linked  with  the  media  and  the  arts.  However  surly  and  philistine 
their  pose,  they  are  conscious  of  a  visual  tradition. 

Many  of  the  performers  on  London's  fantastic  streets  are 
steeped  in  a  liberal-arts  education.  Dada,  among  other  move- 
ments, lies  very  close  to  the  surface  of  their  approach  and  their 
play,  anthropology  has  broadened  their  vision  of  personal 
adornment;  psychology  has  given  them  insight  into  repression 
and  libido.  Their  protest  even  strikes  surrealistically  at  the  con- 
ventional canon  of  beauty  and  at  its  premise  that  good  looks  are 
given  at  birth;  the  street-style  girls  and  boys  at  the  Palace  have 
achieved  a  new  democracy  of  appearance.  To  them,  beauty  is  no 
longer  the  privilege  of  the  few. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  British  counterculture 
look  is  one  of  helplessness.  Whereas  Japan  borrows  the  costumes 
of  its  peasants  and  paddy-field  workers  for  expensive,  couture 
clothing  in  somber  colors  and  rough  weaves,  England  rummages 
in  the  costume  mistress's  wardrobe,  the  jumble  sales,  and  the 
thrift  shops,  to  come  up  with  sentimental  images  of  the  urban 
downtrodden.  With  fallen  socks  and  holey  tights  and  rags  that 
tie  up  matted  ringlets,  the  youth  declaim  a  rhetoric  of  disenfran- 
chisement  that  owes  a  great  deal  to  nineteenth-century  propa- 
ganda against  the  conditions  of  the  working  class. 


Antislavery  tracts  and  images,  from  history  lessons  at  school 
to  films  like  Roots,  have  also  inspired  certain  features  of  this  look, 
like  the  chains  and  dog  collars  of  punk,  still  around,  oxidized  and 
chromium-plated,  on  the  novelty  counters  of  expensive  stores. 
One  English  black  feminist,  the  knitwear  designer  Maud  Suiter, 
has  complained  eloquently  of  white  punk  fashions:  "Adopting 
symbols  of  black  slavery,  they  flaunted  the  struggle  and  oppres- 
sion of  blacks  while  trivializing  the  enslavement  so  many  blacks 
had  faced— often  unto  death— for  the  capitalistic  advancement 
of  white  men."  In  England,  the  West  Indian  Rastafarian  religion 
has  inspired  the  dreadlocks  (twirled  manes  bound  with  ribbons 
and  topped  with  a  huge  stovepipe  hat  or  bonnet)  worn  by  the 
lead  singer  of  the  group  Culture  Club,  Boy  George,  and  by 
another  rock  star,  Marilyn  (male,  blond),  and  even,  crossing  Ras- 
tafarian taboos,  by  the  girl  singers  Haysi  Fantayzee  and  Jenny,  of 
the  Belle  Stars. 

"Karma,  karma,  karma,  chameleon,"  chants  Boy  George,  in  a 
recent  hit;  he,  more  strikingly  than  most,  plays  with  sexual  iden- 
tity and  erotic  narcissism.  Androgyny,  a  kind  of  sexual  teasing 
that  constantly  hints  at  the  child's  polymorphous  perversity,  has 
become  an  increasingly  popular  motif  in  street  style.  "I  want 
people  to  ask,  'Is  it  a  bird  or  is  it  a  plane?' "  asserts  Boy  George. 
"And  I  don't  want  them  to  say,  'It's  a  plane!'  I  want  to  keep  shuf- 
fling my  cards."  But  he  is  chameleon-like  only  in  that  he  cancels 
sexual  difference;  he  has  probably  acquired  through  his  disguise 
the  highest  recognition  factor  of  any  rock  star  since  David 
Bowie,  who  played  a  similar  game  of  sexual  ambiguity. 

Boy  George,  throughout  all  his  early  success,  was  dressed  by 
Sue  Clowes,  whom  he  met  when  he  was  a  window  dresser  at  a 
shop,  now  defunct,  called  Street  Theatre.  Her  clothes,  found  in 
London  shops  such  as  Revue,  often  come  in  one  size  and  can  be 
worn  by  men  or  women  without  distinction.  She  is  very  young 
and  bright,  herself  an  urchin  who  literally  picks  ideas  off  the 
floor,  as  when  she  designed  the  jewelry  for  her  last  collection, 
"Flesh  and  Steel,"  from  scrap  metal  found  in  the  junkyards. 

Sue  Clowes 's  playfulness,  like  Boy  George's  games  with  gen- 
der, finds  its  origin  in  another  strong  English  tradition,  dating 
back  to  the  Victorians:  the  cult  of  childhood.  Many  of  today's 
designers  create  a  look  for  grown-ups  who  will  never  grow  up. 
The  galumphing  shoes,  the  purposely  ill-fitting  clothes  and  slop- 
py sizing,  the  disorienting  sense  of  scale,  swamping  the  figure 
inside,  again  dramatize  the  predicament  of  a  generation  that  may 
never  have  responsibilities,  that,  as  Vivienne  Westwood  says, 
"will  get  a  pension  from  the  day  it  is  born."  Even  the  elegant 
clothing  sold  by  Demob,  one  of  London's  most  stylish  shops, 
where  the  designs  of  Michele  Clapton,  Richard  Ostell,  Elaine 
Oxford,  and  Willy  Brown  are  sold,  are  cut  generously  wide  and 
long;  Michele  Clapton's  pleated,  pinafore  dresses  stir  memories 
of  Dickensian  schooldays,  while  Willy  Brown's  overcoats  and 
huge  shirt  tops  engulf  the  body  in  the  gigantic  dress  of  authority 
figures,  like  Daddy's  sweater,  Mummy's  hat.  Inside  them,  wearers 
become  Peter  Pans  and  Christopher  Robins,  fantasies  of  incom- 
petence and  dramatizations  of  a  lack  of  rights.  It  is  possible  that 
so  many  of  the  new  cult  figures  look  like  girls  because  girls— like 


children,  like  blacks — have  fewer  rights  than  boys. 

Paradoxically,  the  second-hand  look  becomes  possible  only  in 
times  of  comparative  plenty.  The  working  class  in  industrial 
Manchester  in  the  1880s  turned  out  on  Sundays  in  white— 
starched,  goffered,  and  perfectly  ironed — in  order  to  show  their 
conquest  of  the  soot  and  grime  of  their  tenements.  Now,  despite 
the  convenience  of  modern  appliances,  clothes  express  the  haste 
and  neglect  of  the  great  cities.  Katharine  Hamnett,  who  sells  at 
Joseph,  in  London  and  Paris,  and  at  Charivari  and  Henry  Lehr, 
in  New  York,  was  among  the  first  designers  to  use  cotton  that 
looked  wrung-out,  crumpled  parachute  silk,  and  hard-wearing 
overall  materials  for  boiler  suits.  Ratchel  Auburn,  one  of  the 
most  gifted  designers  of  the  under-thirty  group,  has  produced  a 
collection  of  rumpled,  tattered,  oversized,  cross-tied,  raggle-tag- 
gle  outfits  in  "poor"  fabrics,  like  the  shiny  black  linen  called 
holland  that  old-fashioned  tailors  still  use  as  interfacing  in  jack- 
ets. Bodymap,  the  meteorically  successful  label  of  Stevie  Stewart 
and  David  Holah,  also  features  fabrics  usually  hidden:  vest  cot- 
tons, untreated  yarn,  reversed  sweatshirting. 

In  Demob,  the  theme  is  austerity,  as  the  shop's  name,  recalling 
the  end  of  the  war,  and  all  its  silver  and  gray  forties  fittings  sug- 
gest. Here  the  inspirations  are  often  the  military  uniform  and  the 
most  traditional  fabrics:  monochrome  herringbones  and  somber 
gabardines.  Willy  Brown,  one  of  Demob's  team,  has  said  that  he 
wants  to  create  "no-personality"  clothes.  Richard  Ostell's  huge 
fishing  jackets  and  raglan-sleeve  overcoats  of  tweed  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  the  original  pattern,  in  cut  or  in  newness  of 
cloth.  London  must  be  the  first  place  in  the  world  where  Granny 
and  Grandpa,  up  from  the  country  for  the  day  in  the  big  city, 
find  themselves  wearing  exactly  what  the  most  fashion-con- 
scious youths  are  buying. 

These  designers  have  shifted  definitions  of  status  away  from 
money  and  class  in  order  to  enable  wearers  to  make  more  per- 
sonal statements.  Sue  Clowes's  first  and  most  successful  costumes 
explored  the  religious  backgrounds  of  each  member  of  Culture 
Club  and  blazoned  Virgin  Mary  roses,  Protestant  blue  crosses, 
and  Hebrew  names  of  God  all  over  their  outfits  in  violent  neon 
spray  paints.  Katharine  Hamnett's  recent  "Greenham  Com- 
mon" collection  features  sportswear  printed  with  antinuclear 
and  ecological  slogans.  Hamnett  is  convinced  that  clothes  can 
serve  a  serious  psychological  purpose.  Through  hypnosis,  she 
believes,  you  can  reach  your  unconscious  and  discover  your 
needs  in  dress  and  appearance. 

The  Zeitgeist  of  the  eighties,  compounded  of  hedonism  and 
despair,  radical  subjectivity  and  political  disaffection,  of  the  loss 
of  sexual  innocence  and  a  long  acquaintance  with  violence,  is 
not  confined  to  England.  But  it  is  in  England,  with  its  self-con- 
scious sense  of  the  past  and  the  mixed  splendor  and  decay  of  its 
cities,  that  it  has  found  its  most  appropriate  dramatic  and  expres- 
sionist imagery:  in  the  torn  hem,  the  swamping  greatcoat,  weep- 
ing mascara,  the  slash,  and  the  scribble.  □ 

Marina  Warner,  who  has  written  about  fashion  for  British  Vogue,  is  a 
contributing  editor  of  this  magazine. 
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print  stockings  worn  fallen  around  the 
ankle;  Katharine  Hamnett's  poplin 
blouson  with  padded  shoulders  stitched 
onto  the  outside;  Vivienne  Westwood's 
scarlet  Lycra  and  nylon  tube  dress,  and 
her  woven  denim  shorts,  jacket,  and 
pants;  flowing  nylon  flap-back  raincoat 
with  large  sleeves  and  gathered  pockets, 
also  by  Westwood. 
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Counterclockwise  from  left:  Ratchel 
Auburn's  contrasting  striped  cross-over 
top  with  drooping,  extra-long  sleeves; 
outfits  by  Bodymap  and  Richard  Ostell; 
Vivienne  Westwood's  woven  denim 
shorts  with  fluorescent  and  Velcro  trim; 
Sue  Clowes's  "Miles  Per  Hour"  cotton 
jersey  tank  top;  Bodymap's  honeycomb 
cotton  white  drape  jacket;  and  sneakers 
from  Rider. 
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Clockwise  above:  Elaine  Oxford's  side- 
buttoning  corduroy  overall  dress  with 
braid  trim,  worn  with  lumberjack  shirt; 
Ratchel  Auburn's  cross-over  tunic  with 
draped  sleeves,  and  her  pull-on  Lycra 
skirt  and  pants;  and  Vivienne  West- 
wood's  woven  denim  bondage  trousers 
with  zips  and  fluorescent  inserts.  Far 
right:  Westwood's  elastic-strapped  plat- 
form-sole shoes. 
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QUINTESSENTIAL  LONDON 

AN  INSIDER'S  GUIDE  TO  THE  BEST 
OF  TRADITIONAL  AND  AVANT-GARDE  LONDON 

BY  LOYD  GROSSMAN  AND  JUDY  SPOURS  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  DAVID  HAMSLEY 

THE  FINEST  TRADITIONS  of  grand  hotelry  are  maintained  in  London.  In  spite  of  occasional 
change  of  ownership  or  refurbishment — never  really  modernization — the  great  London  hotels 
continue  their  stately  progress:  smooth,  serene,  unruffled.  The  big  six  hotels  remain  firm- 
ly at  the  top  of  the  league:  Claridges  (frequented  by  heads  of  state),  the  Dorchester  (loved  by  film 
stars  and  financiers),  the  Connaught  (for  the  old  and  very  grand),  the  Savoy  (heavily  transatlantic, 

steeped  in  history),  the  Berkeley  (dis-  The  Basil  Street  Hotel  (8  Basil  Street,  haunt  of  the  media  jet  set  (with  prices  to 
creet  and  aristocratic),  and  the  Ritz  (still     SW3),  old-fashioned  and  slightly  run-     match),  it  is  among  the  most  individual 


a  byword  for  luxury).  Pick  the  one  that 
suits  your  style,  real  or  imagined,  and  be 
prepared  to  pay  a  lot. 

There  are  alternatives  if  you  wish  to 
stay  somewhere  smaller  or  more  informal. 
The  hotels  we  have  chosen  offer  charm 
and  comfort,  and  all  are  in  quiet,  accessi- 
ble locations.  (£= moderately  priced — 
under  £65;  ££= expensive— about  £80; 
£££=very  expensive  — £90  and  up.  All 
rates  apply  to  double  rooms.) 


down  in  the  tradition  of  an  Edwardian 
country  house,  has  rooms  furnished  with 
English  antiques.  A  hospitable,  rather 
than  sophisticated,  establishment,  it  is  in 
the  absolute  heart  of  Knightsbridge— 
perfect  for  keen  shoppers.  It  offers  mar- 
velous English  breakfasts  and  afternoon 
teas.  £ 

Blakes  Hotel  (33  Roland  Gardens, 
SW7)  is  extremely  fashionable  and  run 
with  gratifying  attention  to  detail.  A 


city  hotels  in  the  world.  Rooms  may  be 
tiny,  but  you  can  always  relax  in  the  sau- 
na. £££ 

Number  Sixteen  (16  Sumner  Place, 
SW7)  is  more  like  a  smart  Kensington 
house  than  a  hotel  and  offers  a  welcome 
perspective,  away  from  the  crush  of  the 
West  End.  It  is  relaxed,  well  furnished,  and 
convenient  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
and  neighboring  museums.  The  hotel  has 
no  restaurant  but  is  in  an  area  packed 
with  fashionable  eating  places.  £ 
Dukes  Hotel  (35  St.  James's 
Place,  SW1)  and  the  Stafford 


(16  St.  James's  ^ 
Place,  SW1)  are  smart,  small,  \ 
and  in  a  quiet  backwater  of 
London's  most  gentlemanly  x  jjg 
neighborhood.  They  are  elegant 
purveyors  of  traditional  English  hospital- 
ity, with  a  high  class  of  service  usually 
found  only  in  larger  hotels.  Both 
have  luxurious  restaurants,  and  Dukes 
has  a  number  of  apartments  with 
kitchens.  £££ 

COSMOPOLITAN  TASTES 

The  vistor  who  wants  to  eat  fine  English 
food  may  find  it  surprisingly  difficult  to 
do  so,  although  you  can  still  dine  out  in 
style  in  London.  There  is  a  well-estab- 
lished tradition  of  French  cooking  in 
both  the  grand  hotels  and  the  restaurants. 
The  growing  Chinese  community  sup- 
ports more  Chinese  restaurants  of  quality 
than  ever  before.  Residents  from  the  Mid- 
dle East  have  encouraged  a  number  of 
excellent  Lebanese  establishments;  and 
there  are  good  Italian,  Greek,  Indian,  and 
Southeast  Asian  restaurants. 

Take  advantage  of  seasonal  treats — 
succulent  oysters,  splendid  grouse  and 
pheasant,  and  the  incomparable  Dover 
sole,  preferably  cooked  as  simply  as  possi- 
ble. Whatever  you  eat  will  not  be  inex- 
pensive— the  tab  for  two  with  wine  in  a 
good  restaurant  easily  reaches  £100,  and 
even  the  most  undistinguished  meal  will 
probably  cost  about  £30. 

Foe  simplicity's  sake  we  have  restricted 
our  choice  listing  to 
central  Lon 
don. 

Blakes 


M 

^  m  Hotel 

Restaurant  (33  Roland  Gar- 
dens, SW7).  The  intriguing 
menu  of  this  small  hotel  restau- 
rant is  international  and  inven- 
tive—you can  eat  Chinese  duck,  Indian 
chicken  tikka,  or  calf  s  liver  grilled  on  vol- 
canic rock.  The  dishes  are  well  prepared 
and  nicely  presented,  and  the  surround- 
ings, high-tech  chic.  £££ 

Bombay  Brasserie  (Courtfield  Close, 
SW7).  The  huge  and  graceful  dining 
room  creates  an  almost  colonial  atmo- 
sphere for  the  grand  Indian  cuisine.  The 
unusual  dishes,  meat  and  vegetarian,  are 
from  all  parts  of  India,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  northwestern  and  Goan 
food.  Service  can  be  chaotic.  £ 

Le  Caprice  (Arlington  Street,  SW1).  A 
fashionable,  slickly  designed  restaurant 
where  diners  devote  much  of  their  time  to 
people-watching.  Light  snacks  and  Sun- 
day brunch  are  especially  delicious,  and 
the  rather  noisy  dining  room  is  always 
enjoyable.  £ 

Cecconi's  (5a  Burlington  Gardens, 
Wl ).  The  best  and  most  expensive  Italian 
restaurant  in  London,  the  stylish  Cec- 
coni's serves  traditional  and  well-cooked 
northern  dishes  and  delicious  fresh  pasta. 
The  Italian  wines  are  excellent.  ££ 

Le  Gavroche  (43  Upper  Brook  Street, 
Wl).  Albert  Roux  is  probably  Britain's 
most  distinguished  chef.  The  food  at  his 
luxurious  basement  headquarters  aspires 
to  the  very  highest  levels  of  French  cook- 
ing— and  reaches  them  with  dishes  like 
the  coted'agneau  d  I'estragon.  The  Rhone 
wines  are  excellent.  £££ 

Kalamaras  Taverna  (76  Inverness 


Mews, 
W2).  Greek 
food  is  as  var- 
ied and  upmarket  as  it 
can  be  at  this  jolly  ta- 
verna. Lamb  is  to  be 
had,  prepared  in  every 
imaginable  way,  and 
excellent  fish,  especially  gray  mullet  and 
salmon  in  puff  pastry.  The  proud  owner 
plays  his  bouzouki.  £ 

The  River  Restaurant,  at  the  Savoy 
(Strand,  WC2).  The  food  is  refreshingly 
simple  and  well  cooked— dishes  such  as 
saddle  of  lamb  or  sole  served  with  mush- 
rooms. The  room  is  glorious,  and  the 
view,  the  service,  and  the  wine  will  make 
you  feel  on  top  of  the  world.  ££ 

Le  Suquet  (104  Draycott  Avenue, 
SW3).  This  fine,  reasonably  priced  French 
seafood  restaurant  serves  gargantuan 
shellfish  platters,  oysters,  mussels,  crab, 
scallops,  and  salmon.  Try  the  Pouilly- 
Fume  with  your  fish  in  the  airy  dining 
room.  ££ 

La  Tante  Claire  (68  Royal  Hospital 
Road,  SW3).  The  plain  and  narrow  dining 
room  is  nothing  to  write  home  about,  but 
the  cooking  of  Pierre  Koffmann  certainly 
is.  A  daily  menu  offers  market-fresh 
dishes,  which  are  simply  and  beautifully 
cooked.  Many  consider  this  the  best  res- 
taurant in  London.  £££ 

The  Terrace  Room,  at  the  Dorchester 
(Park  Lane,  W 1 ).  The  magnificent  dining 
room,  by  the  decorator  Alberto  Pinto,  is 
reminiscent  of  an  Oriental 
dream  palace  and  makes  the 
ideal  setting  for  Anton 
Mossiman's  perfectionist 


French  cooking. 
This  is  a  sophis- 
ticated restaurant  for  serious  eaters.  £££ 

A  LITTLE  NIGHT  MUSIC 

Annabel's  (44  Berkeley  Square,  Wl)  is 
the  grande  dame  of  London's  nightclub 
scene,  with  its  sophisticated,  rich,  rather 
adult  clientele.  It  is  for  members  only,  but 
try  to  find  one  to  take  you  there,  for  its 
luxurious  and  relaxing  atmosphere  and 
excellent  food. 

Tramp  (40  Jermyn  Street,  Wl )  is  not  as 
glamorous  as  it  once  was,  but  it  still  has  a 
fair  population  of  Krug-swigging  pop 
stars  and  their  girlfriends.  The  very  loud 
disco  is  excellent,  and  the  hamburgers  sur- 
prisingly good.  Also  for  members  only. 

Camden  Palace  (la  Camden  High 
Street,  NW1)  is  a  huge,  brash  converted 
music  hall  that  throbs  with  ear-splitting 
electropop  music  and  representatives  of 
every  avant-garde  subculture  in  London. 
An  excellent  place  to  observe  the  shape  of 
things  (clothes,  hairstyles,  music)  to  come, 
especially  onThursdays. 

Ronnie  Scott's  Club  (47  Frith  Street, 
W 1 )  is  an  old-established,  relaxed,  slightly 
shabby  jazz  club,  still  the  best  in  London, 
which  presents  a  consistently  good  lineup 
of  top-class  performers. 

MAINLY  FOR  MEN 

London  is  still  one  of  the  finest  shopping 
cities  in  the  world  for  excellence  of  work- 
manship, quality,  and  design.  Since  the 
midnineteenth  century,  Savile  Row  has 
been  the  center  of  high-class  men's  tailor- 
ing. If  you  wish  to  buy  a  tailored  tradition- 
al suit,  beautifully  cut  from  the  finest 
///..       cloth,  go  to  Huntsman  (11 


Savile  Row, 
Wl),  Anderson  &  Sheppard  (30  Savile 
Row,  Wl),  Henry  Poole  (10  Cork  Street, 
Wl),  or  Kilgour,  French  and  Stanbury 
(33a  Dover  Street,  Wl).  You  will  pay  at 
least  $900,  but  even  twenty  years  from 
now  your  suit  will  make  you  look  ambas- 
sadorial. If  you  are  less  extravagant  or 
have  more  progressive  tastes,  you  will  find 
that  finely  cut  ready-made  suits  are  best  at 
Paul  Smith  (44  Floral  Street,  WC2)  or  the 
flamboyant  Crolla  (35  Dover  Street, 
Wl). 

The  shirt  shops  of  Jermyn  Street  are 
distinguished  emporia  where  cotton  still 
rules.  Harvie  and  Hudson  (77  and  97  Jer- 
myn Street,  SW 1 )  is  renowned  for  its  vari- 
ety of  stripes;  New  and  Lingwood  (53  Jer- 
myn Street,  SW1 )  holds  down  the  conser- 
vative end  of  the  market;  Turnbull  and 
Asser  (7 1  Jermyn  Street,  SW  1 )  is  the  most 
theatrical— and  all  sell  stylish  ties. 

Given  the  British  climate,  it  is  hardly 
surprising  that  a  superior  classic  trench 
coat  can  be  bought  at  Burberrys  (18  Hay- 
market,  SW1)  or  at  Aquascutum  (100 
Regent  Street,  Wl),  and  the  best  umbrel- 
las at  Swaine,  Adeney,  Brigg  &  Sons  (185 
Piccadilly,  Wl). 

English  shoes  are  the  finest  in  the 
world,  but  they  are  not  cheap:  a  pair  of 
Oxfords  made  by  John  Lobb  (9  St.  James's 
Street,  SW  1 ),  the  most  distinguished  shoe- 
maker, will  set  you  back  about  $765.  Less- 
expensive  but  excellent  custom  or  ready- 
made  shoes  are  available  at  Foster  &  Son 
(183  Jermyn  Street,  SW1),  Trickers  (67- 
Jermyn  Street,  SW1),  and  Alan  McAfee 
Ltd.  (5  Cork  Street,  Wl ).  The  seeker  after 
hats  (bowler,  panama,  or  tweed  cap)  will 
find  one  that  fits  at  James  Lock  (6  St. 
James's  Street,  SW1),  Bates  (21a  Jermyn 


Street,  SW1), 
or  Herbert  Johnson  ( 1 3  Old 
Burlington  Street,  Wl). 

Visit  D.  R.  Harris  &  Co.  Ltd.  (29  St. 
James's  Street,  SW1),  for  outstanding 
shaving  cream  or  soap,  and  Maitland 
(175  Piccadilly,  Wl),  for  their  huge  selec- 
tion of  badger  (nothing  else  is  worth 
buying)  shaving  brushes. 

Avid  smokers  must  visit  Sullivan  Pow- 
ell &  Co.  Ltd.  (34  Burlington  Arcade, 
Wl)  for  their  own  brand  of  Turkish  ciga- 
rette. Those  who  have  given  up  but  still 
crave  nicotine  will  be  fascinated  by  the 
assortment  of  snuff  at  Smith's  Snuff  Shop 
(74  Charing  Cross  Road,  WC2). 

London's  finest  shotguns  are  made  by 
Holland  &  Holland  (33  Bruton  Street, 
Wl)  and  James  Purdey  &  Sons  Ltd.  (57 
South  Audley  Street,  Wl ).  The  demand  is 
constant  and  worldwide,  the  wait  long 
(two  and  a  half  years),  and  the  prices  heir- 
loom worthy  ($40,000  and  up).  Fishermen 
will  find  outstanding  reels,  rods,  clothing, 
and  fishing  bags  at  Hardy  Brothers  Ltd. 
(61  Pall  Mall,  SW1). 

Both  the  sporting  and  the  indolent  will 
be  delighted  by  London  bookshops.  Hey- 
wood  Hill  (10  Curzon  Street,  Wl)  is  the 
grandest  and  most  "literary,"  Hatchards 
(187  Piccadilly,  Wl)  has  the  best  general 
selection,  and  John  Sandoe  (10  Black- 
lands  Terrace,  SW3)  is  indisputably  the 
most  civilized. 

WOMEN'S  PREROGATIVES 

Many  established  London  fashion  de- 
signers have  their  own  shops.  Zandra 
Rhodes  (14a  Grafton  Street,  Wl)  has 
fairy-tale  dresses  dripping  with  ribbons, 
and  more  vampy  models;  Bellville  Sas- 
soon's  (73  Pavilion  Road,  SW1)  romantic 


dresses  are  royal  favorites;  and  Margaret 
Howell  (Unit  2/25  St.  Christopher's  Place, 
Wl)  designs  softly  tailored  business 
clothes.  Hardy  Amies  (14  Savile  Row,  Wl ) 
designs  crisply  tailored  suits;  Bruce  Old- 
field  (41  Beauchamp  Place,  SW3)  shows 
satin  and  sequined  gowns;  and  Jaeger 
(204-206  Regent  St.,  Wl)  celebrates  with 
its  centenary  collection  this  year. 

Jean  Muir,  David  Hicks,  Jasper  Conran, 
Benny  Ong,  and  Jacques  Azagury  are  all 
at  Lucienne  Phillips  (89  Knightsbridge, 
SW1). 

In  Burlington  Arcade,  N.  Peal  has  the 
finest  cashmere  in  London,  while  S.  Fish- 
er offers  the  best  traditional  woolens,  and 
James  Drew,  heavy  English  silk  shirts. 

A  wide  selection  of  more  avant-garde 
designer  clothes  from  Katharine  Ham- 
nett,  Bodymap,  Edina  and  Lena,  and  Tim- 
ney  Fowler  is  available  at  either  of  the 
Browns  shops  (23-27  South  Molton 
Street,  W',  and  6c  Sloane  Street,  SW1); 
and  Demob  (47  Beak  Street,  Wl )  sells  the 
elegant  designs  of  Michele  Clapton,  Rich- 
ard Ostell,  Elaine  Oxford,  and  Willy 
Brown.  Vivienne  Westwood  cuts  her  dis- 
tempered cloth  for  daring  theatrical 
clothes  and  sells  at  two  shops  (World's 
End,  430  King's  Road,  SW10,  and  Nostal- 
gia of  Mud,  5  St.  Christopher's  Place,  W 1 ). 
Visit  the  King's  Road  for  a  tour  of  current 
racy  designs. 

For  a  really  thorough  browse  that  will 
take  in  most  of  the  best  styles  and  textures 
in  London,  stroll  along  the  pedestrian 
precincts  of  South  Molton  Street  and  St. 
Christopher's  Place,  or  wander  down 
Knightsbridge,  Sloane  Street,  and  Beau- 
champ  Place. 

The  most  beautiful  lingerie 
and  nightwear,  concocted 


from  silk,  satin,  and  lace,  is  at  Cour- 
tenay  House  (22  Brook  Street,  Wl,  and 
188  Sloane  Street,  SW1).  John  Boyd  (91 
Walton  Street,  SW3)  makes  spectacular 
hats,  notably  for  the  Princess  of  Wales; 
and  the  best  silk  scarves  and  pretty  acces- 
sories are  found  at  Liberty  (210-220 
Regent  Street,  Wl). 

English  flower  perfume,  bathroom 
scents,  and  men's  colognes  are  finest  at 
Penhaligon's  (1 10a  New  Bond  Street,  Wl, 
and  41  Wellington  Street,  WC2)  and  at 
Floris  (89  Jermyn  Street,  SW1).  For  the 
most  precious  traditional  and  antique 
jewelry,  look  in  on  the  glitter  of  Asprey 
( 1 65- 1 69  New  Bond  Street,  W 1 ),  Garrard 
(1 12  Regent  Street,  Wl),  Hennell  (12  New 
Bond  Street,  Wl),  and  N.  Bloom  <Sl  Son 
(40  Conduit  Street,  Wl).  Electrum  Gal- 
lery (2 1  South  Molton  Street,  W 1 )  exhib- 
its the  best  contemporary  jewelry  in  pre- 
cious metals,  and  Butler  and  Wilson  (189 
Fulham  Road,  SW6)  sells  the  most  inven- 
tive costume  creations,  along  with  a  range 
of  watches  and  art  deco  accessories. 

The  old  fruit-and-vegetable  market 
hall  in  Covent  Garden  is  impeccably 
restored,  housing  shops  and  a  changing 
selection  of  stalls  crammed  with  gifts 
(many  handmade),  and  stages  a  flea  mar- 
ket on  Mondays.  For  gourmet  foods,  the 
food  halls  of  Fortnum  and  Mason  (181 
Piccadilly,  Wl)  and  Harrods  (Knights- 
bridge, SW1)  are  unbeatable. 

LONDON  KNOW-HOW 

•  The  American  Express  Pocket  Guide  to 
London  won  the  London  Tourist  Board 
Guide  Book  of  the  Year 
award 


is  packed  with  accu- 
rate information,  advice, 
and  opinion,  and  is  well  written 
into  the  bargain. 

•  The  London  Encyclopedia,  edited  by  Ben 
Weinreb  and  Christopher  Hibbert,  is  a 
plump  plum  pudding  of  a  book,  rich  with 
alphabetically  arranged  information 
about  the  physical  fabric  of  the  city — 
streets,  statues,  parks,  buildings — as  it  was 
and  is.  London's  quirky  history  delight- 
fully encapsulated. 

•  London  Post  Codes  are  like  Zip  Codes, 
but  they  also  serve  as  a  shorthand  designa- 
tion of  neighborhoods.  Except  in  the  cen- 
ter, the  numbers  do  not  represent  geo- 
graphical distance  out  of  the  metropolis. 
For  instance,  W 1 4  (Holland  Park)  is  only  a 
short  walk  from  Hyde  Park,  whereas  W3 
(Acton)  is  miles  farther  west.  Check  on  a 
map  before  despairing  of  the  distance  you 
have  to  travel. 

•  London  taxis  will  act  as  unaccompan- 
ied couriers  and  take  your  extra  purchases 
back  to  the  hotel  at  a  reasonable  price, 
quoted  in  advance. 

•  London  buses  are  cheap,  reliable,  and 
confusing,  but  you  can  go  far  on  four 
routes:  numbers  9  (Piccadilly-Kensing- 
ton High  Street);  14  (Piccadilly-South 
Kensington-Fulham  Road);  and  11  and 
22  (Trafalgar-Knightsbridge-Sloane 
Square-King's  Road). 

•  You  are  invited  to:  tea  with  the  Queen? 
a  hunt  with  the  new  Duke  of  Beaufort? 
Ascot?  Moss  Bros  (Bedford  Street,  WC2) 
will  tell  you  what  to  wear  and  rent  you 
everything  you  need  in  immaculate  or- 
der. 

•  V.A.T. 
(Value 
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Tax)  is  a  1 5  percent  purchase  tax  levied  on 
most  consumer  goods.  Ask  at  London 
stores  (many,  but  not  all,  are  in  the 
scheme)  for  forms  to  fill  in,  get  them 
stamped  at  the  airport  before  departure, 
and  the  shop  will  send  a  1 5  percent  refund 
to  you.  All  is  explained  in  the  Inland  Rev- 
enue's "Customs  and  Excise  Notice  No. 
704."  When  buying  art  and  antiques,  ask 
for  a  "special  export  price,"  which  is  a  dis- 
count of  the  V.A.T.,  and  often  more. 

•  Many  London  Clubs  correspond  with 
clubs  in  the  United  States.  For  example, 
the  Travellers'  Club  (Pall  Mall,  SW1)  has 
affiliations  with  the  Broad  Street  Club, 
New  York;  the  Harvard  Club,  Boston; 
and  the  L.A.  Athletic  Club,  among  oth- 
ers. As  a  member  of  one  of  the  U.S.  clubs, 
you  can  stay  at  the  Travellers'  or  take 
advantage  of  its  facilities. 

•  The  best  fish  and  chips  in  London  are 
at  Geale's  restaurant  (2  Farmer  Street, 
W8). 

•  The  idea  of  pubs  is  tempting,  the  reality 
often  smoky  and  unpleasant.  The  Red 
Lion  (2  Duke  of  York  Street,  SW1)  and 
Lamb  and  Flag  (33  Rose  Street,  WC2) 
both  provide  decent  food  and  drink  in 
pleasant  surroundings. 

•  Wine  in  restaurants  is  expensive — the 
markup  100  percent— but  a  greater  vari- 
ety of  countries  and  vintages  reputedly  is 
found  in  London  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  world.  House  wines  are  often  good 
and  comparatively  inexpensive.  The  Tate« 
Gallery  Restaurant  has  the  best  and  low- 
est-priced wine  cellar  in  London. 

•  Accompanied  rides  in  Hyde  Park  are 
recommended  if  you  are  unused  to  Eng- 
lish equestrian  ways.  Ross  Nye  Stables  (8 

Bathurst  Mews,  W2)  offers 
three  rides  a  day  (7  A.M.,  11 


A.)  along 


A.M., 
and 

2:30  P.M.Jalong 
Rotten  Row  at 

eight  pounds  an  hour,  but  Monday  is  the 
horses'  day  off. 

•  The  chain  store  Marks  and  Spencer 
stocks  very  reasonably  priced  Italian  wool 
men's  suits,  economical  cashmere,  and, 
this  summer,  a  range  of  art-school- 
designed  clothes  for  women.  The  Moth- 
ercare  chain  now  has  imaginative  mater- 
nity wear  as  well  as  every  pretty,  practical, 
and  inexpensive  garment  for  babies  and 
children. 

SELECT  ART 

London's  major  museums  and  galleries 
have  a  magnificent  but  unmanageable 
range,  so  we  select  particularly  glorious 
areas  of  the  large  art  collections  and  some 
spectacular  small  ones. 

•  At  the  sprawling  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  concentrate  on  European 
sculpture,  starting  with  tenth-  to  four- 
teenth-century ivories.  The  great  collec- 
tion of  Italian  Renaissance  figure  sculp- 
ture includes  magnificent  reliefs  by  Dona- 
tello  and  bronzes  by  II  Riccio  and  L'Anti- 
co.  Look  out  for  Veit  Stoss's  perfect,  tiny 
carved  boxwood  Virgin  and  Child.  Fine 
works  by  Cellini,  Giambologna,  Bernini, 
Clodion,  Rodin,  and  Barye  take  you 
through  to  the  nineteenth  century.  If 
time  permits,  look  too  for  the  museum's 
English  furniture,  early  musical  instru- 
ments, new  costume  court,  and  Raphael 
cartoons.  The  exhibition  "Rococo:  Art 
and  Design  in  Hogarth's  England"  runs 


May  16  to  September  30. 
Ily  must  roam  wide  and  free 
through  the  vast  galleries  of  the  incom- 
parable British  Museum.  But  be  sure  to 
visit  the  collections  of  Greek  sculpture 
(the  Elgin  Marbles)  and  of  Chinese 
ceramics  and  the  Egyptian  sculpture  gal- 
leries, which  house  the  famous  Rosetta 
stone;  and  see  the  spectacular  medieval 
manuscripts  on  display  in  the  British 
Library  galleries,  especially  the  seventh- 
century  Lindisfarne  Gospels.  Special  ex- 
hibitions of  master  drawings  and  Chinese 
ivories  are  from  May  24  to  August  19. 

•  The  early  bias  of  acquisition  at  the 
National  Gallery  means  that  the  collec- 
tions of  Italian  art  are  unrivaled  outside 
Italy,  and  that  seventeenth-century 
Dutch  and  Flemish  pictures  are  strong. 
See,  too,  the  recently  acquired  Altdorfer 
Christ  Taking  Leave  of  His  Mother  and  the 
restored  Poussin  Adoration  of  the  Golden 
Calf 

•  The  Tate  Gallery  has  superb  collections 
of  works  by  William  Blake,  Turner, 
Gainsborough,  and  Constable.  And 
don't  miss  Joseph  Wright  of  Derby's 
Experiment  with  the  Air-pump.  The  large 
collections  of  British  and  European  mod- 
ern art  are  impressive  and  constantly 
updated.  A  comprehensive  special  exhi- 
bition, "The  Pre-Raphaelites,"  runs  until 
May  28. 

•  Go  to  Sir  John  Soane's  Museum,  in  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  for  the  architecture,  the  eccen- 
tric modes  of  display,  and  the  striking 
variations  of  space  and  light.  Built  and 
adapted  by  the  architect  in  1 792  and  1824 
as  his  private  residence,  the  three  houses 
are  now  crammed  with  his  collections  of 
art  and  antiquities.  In  the  Breakfast 
Room,  look  everywhere  for  lurking 


mirrors.  Be  sure  to  see  Hogarth's  series 
of  paintings  The  Rake's  Progress  and  The 
Election  and  Watteau's  Les  Noces. 

•  The  Wallace  Collection  is  kept  intact  at 
Hertford  House,  where  the  interiors  have 
just  been  restored  with  great  integrity. 
Upstairs,  the  furnished  rooms  provide 
perfect  hanging  space  for  such  important 
works  as  Titian's  Perseus  and  Andromeda 
(newly  cleaned),  Fragonard's  Su'z'ng,  and 
stunning  oil  sketches  by  Rubens.  The 
glass  is  off  many  of  the  pictures,  so  you  can 
really  drink  in  their  beauty. 

•  Do  visit  the  clocks  at  the  Science 
Museum,  the  revamped  displays  at  the 
British  Museum  (Natural  History),  the 
shining  buses  and  trains  of  the  new  Lon- 
don Transport  Museum,  the  lineup  of 
monarchs  at  the  National  Portrait  Gal- 
lery, and  the  dollhouses  and  toys  of  child- 
hoods past  at  the  Bethnal  Green  Museum 
of  Childhood,  in  the  East  End. 

•  See  the  special  exhibitions  at  the  Her- 
alds' Museum  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
mounted  by  the  College  of  Arms  to  cele- 
brate the  five  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  heralds'  first  incorporation,  by  royal 
charter  of  Richard  III. 

LONDON  BOARDS 

April  25-June  2.  The  Greenwich 

Theatre  mounts  a  new  production  of 

Chekhov's  The  Seagull,  directed  by  Philip 

Prowse. 

May  2-5  and  7-10.  The  Royal  Shake- 
speare Company  is  at  the  Barbican  Cen- 
tre's Pit  Theatre  in  Life  Is  a  Dream,  by  the 
Spanish  playwright  Calderon  de  la  Barca, 
directed  by  John  Barton. 
From  May  9.  The  Royal  Court  Theatre 
features  Roger  Rees  in  Cries  from  the  Mam- 
mal House,  by  Terry  Johnson. 
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May  19,  24,  25.  The  Royal 
Ballet  dances  at  Covent 
Garden  in  Sir  Kenneth 
MacMillan's  famous 
production  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet. 

May  23-June  30.  The  Old  Vic  Theatre 

presents  Albert  Finney  in  Sergeant  Mus- 

grave's  Dance,  by  John  Arden. 

June  8,  9,  11,  12.  The  Royal  Shakespeare 

Company  plays  at  the  Barbican  Centre  in 

the  Stratford  production  of  Jidius  Caesar, 

with  Joseph  O'Conor  as  Caesar. 

May  26, 29,  31.  The  Royal  Opera  sings  at 

Covent  Garden  in  Donizetti's  L'Elisir 

d'Amore. 

June  9.  The  London  Symphony  Orches- 
tra celebrates  its  eightieth  birthday  with  a 
program  of  Elgar,  conducted  by  Andre 
Previn,  at  the  Barbican  Concert  Hall. 
Mid-May  through  June.  At  the  Lyttel- 
ton  Theatre  is  Bill  Bryden's  new  produc- 
tion of  Clifford  Odets's  Golden  Boy,  fol- 
lowing on  the  National  Theatre's  recent 
successes  with  American  plays. 
Throughout  June.  The  National  Theatre 
at  the  Olivier  is  playing  Shaw's  Saint  Joan, 
with  Frances  de  la  Tour  in  the  title  role. 

The  London  fringe  theaters  do  not 
make  plans  far  in  advance,  but  theaters  to 
check  on  for  some  unusual  plays,  and 
sometimes  spectacularly  good  acting,  are 
the  New  Half  Moon,  on  Mile  End  Road; 
the  Hampstead  Theatre  Club  and  the 
New  End  Theatre,  in  Hampstead;  the 
Bush  Theatre;  the  Drill  Hall  (for  musical 
cabaret);  and  the  Theatre  Upstairs,  at  th 
Royal  Court. 


RELAXED  SUMMER  DAYS 
Greenwich  is  famous  as  the  home  of 
meantime  (fromwhich  all 


the  world's 
time  zones 


are 
de- 
rived) 
and  is  one 
of  London's 

most  fascinating  suburbs.  ^ 
Favored  as  a  royal  residence  from  the  early 
fifteenth  century  (both  Henry  VIII  and 
Elizabeth  I  were  born  there),  Greenwich 
today  is  a  vigorous,  if  slightly  shabby,  riv- 
erside village. 

There  is  frequent  boat  service  to 
Greenwich  Pier  from  Westminster  Pier 
(in  the  shadow  of  Big  Ben),  and  the  jour- 
ney takes  about  forty-five  minutes.  On 
your  arrival,  one  of  the  greatest  baroque 
architectural  ensembles  in  Europe,  the 
Royal  Naval  College,  faces  you.  Designed 
by  Wren,  Vanbrugh,  John  Webb,  and 
Nicholas  Hawksmoor,  it  has  been  in  suc- 
cession a  palace  (built  for  Charles  II),  a 
hospital  for  veteran  sailors,  and  a  training 
school  for  royal  naval  officers.  Be  sure  to 
visit  the  Painted  Hall,  with  its  vertiginous 
murals  by  Sir  James  Thornhill  (Hogarth's 
father-in-law). 

A  few  minutes'  walk  away,  in  Green- 
wich Park,  is  the  National  Maritime  Mu- 
seum, a  huge  and  enjoyable  establishment 
illustrating  the  history  of  Britain's  naval 
glory.  The  adjoining  Queen's  House,  de- 
signed as  a  fashionable,  Italianate  villa  for 
Anne  of  Den- 
mark 
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(wife  of  •••""*' 
James  I),  introduced  Re- 
naissance architecture  to 
England.  Climb  the  hill  up 
to  the  Old  Royal  Observatory 
(designed  by  Wren  in  1675)  to  straddle 
the  brass  strip  that  marks  the  0°  meridian 
of  longitude. 

Farther  into  Greenwich  Park,  the 
Rangers  House  displays  an  outstanding 
collection  of  seventeenth-century  por- 
traits, and  Vanbrugh's  Castle  (the  archi- 
tect's own  home)  is  an  early  example  of 
eighteenth-century  Gothic  architecture. 

Richmond,  an  affluent  and  well-man- 
nered suburb  about  seven  miles  south- 
west of  central  London,  has  many  out- 
standing parks  and  great  houses.  Since  the 
area  is  large  and  public  transport  poor, 
you  should  hire  a  car  or  cab  for  the  day. 

The  first  Tudor,  Henry  VII,  built  his 
major  palace  in  Richmond,  though,  sadly, 
all  that  remains  is  a  small  gateway.  Neigh- 
boring Richmond  Green  is  lined  by 
charming  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth- 
century  brick  terraces — Old  Palace  Ter- 
race and  Maids  of  Honour  Row.  The 
Cricketers,  which  overlooks  the  green,  is 
an  excellent  pub. 

The  nearby  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  at 
Kew  (founded  in  the  eighteenth  century) 
have  spectacular  collections  of  plants  and 
splendid  architecture — the  tiny  and  ec- 
centric brick  Kew  Palace  and  the  bold  Vic- 
torian iron-and-glass  Palm  House. 

Farther  south,  Ham  House  is  one  of  the 
most  impressive  seventeenth-century 

Loyd  Grossman  is  design  editor  of  Harpers  & 
Queen,  London.  Judy  Spours  is  Connoisseur's 
European  editorial  representative. 


country  houses  in 
Greater  London,  with 
gardens  well  restored  to  period 
formality  by  the  National  Trust. 
Not  far  upstream  on  the  Thames, 
the  Octagon  is  the  surviving  room 
of  Orleans  House  (occupied  by  Queen 
Anne's  secretary  of  state  James  Johnston) 
and  stands  as  a  tribute  to  the  architectural 
genius  of  James  Gibb  and  the  decorative 
bravura  of  the  Italian  stuccatores  Bagutti 
and  Artari.  Strawberry  Hill  House  (now  a 
Roman  Catholic  college)  is  a  remarkable 
example  of  Gothic-revival  architecture  as 
conceived  by  the  prodigiously  talented 
Horace  Walpole. 

Finish  your  tour  at  Bushey  Park,  where 
the  royal  deer  still  roam  as  a  reminder  of 
the  days  when  London  seemed  far  away 
and  royal  hunting  preserves  surrounded 
the  future  metropolis. 

A  CONNOISSEUR'S  CALENDAR 
Early  May.  The  Isabella  Plantation  gar- 
dens at  Richmond  Park  are  alive  with  rho- 
dodendrons and  azaleas. 
May  9-13.  Royal  Windsor  Horse  Show. 
International  jumping,  Driving  Grand 
Prix,  dressage. 

May  19-August  19.  Royal  Academy 
Summer  Exhibition.  The  annual  mix  of 
recent  British  art,  with  emphasis  this  year 
on  architectural  works. 
May  22-25.  Chelsea  Flower  Show,  at  the 
Royal  Hospital,  Chelsea.  Millions  of  flow- 
ers bloom  out  of  season  in  a  vast  mar- 
quee. 

May  25-June  10.  Thirty-fifth  Bath  Festi- 
val. Concerts  and  opera,  featuring 
Alfred  Brendel  and  Elisabeth 
Soderstrom,  and  a  contemporary 
arts  fair. 


May  28-Au- 
gust  17. 

G 1  y  n  d  e- 

bourne  Festival  Opera,  Sus- 

sex. Fiftieth-birthday  celebrations  under 
Peter  Hall,  the  new  artistic  director,  who 
presents  his  new  production  of  Montev- 
erdi's L'lncoronazione  di  Poppea. 
June  2  and  6.  D-Day  40  celebrations, 
Portsmouth,  where  the  Queen  Mother 
will  open  a  new  D-Day  museum  on  June 
3;  ceremonial  procession  and  fly-past  on 
June  6. 

June  8-24.  Aldeburgh  Festival  of  music, 
Snape  Makings  Concert  Hall,  Suffolk, 
including  a  controversial  production  of 
Britten's  opera  Owen  Wingrave. 
June  9- August  11.  Kenwood  House, 
Hampstead.  Outdoor  evening  symphony 
concerts  beside  the  lake. 
June  10.  Polo  at  Windsor  Great  Park. 
Final  of  the  Queen's  Cup  Tournament. 
June  16.  Trooping  the  Colour  for  the 
Queen's  official  birthday. 
June  18-26.  Grosvenor  House  Antiques 
Fair.  The  only  grand  one  this  year  in  Lon- 
don, since  Burlington  House  will  not  take 
place. 

June  19-22.  Royal  Ascot.  Gold  Cup  Day, 
June  21;  royal  processions  every  day. 
June  25-July  8.  All  England  Lawn  Ten- 
nis Championships,  Wimbledon. 
June  28-July  2.  Five-day  Test  Match, 
England  versus  West  Indies  at  Lord's 
cricket  ground. 

May-June.  Private 
gardens  in  Lon- 
don open  to  the 
public  under  the 
National  Card- 
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BOSS 

M'BOW 

Our  world  was  a  very  different  place  in  the  years  just  after 
the  Second  World  War.  The  powers  espousing  liberal 
Western  values  had  prevailed,  and  their  leaders  were 
eager  to  concentrate  on  the  higher  pursuits.  No  humanitarian 
ideals  were  loftier  than  those  mentioned  in  the  charter  of  the 
United  Nations.  And  no  part  of  the  UN  system  had  a  more 
ambitious  or  noble  goal  than  the  United  Nations  Educational,  / 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization.  "Since  wars  begin  in  the 
minds  of  men,  it  is  in  the  minds  of  men  that  the  defenses  of  peace 
must  be  constructed,"  the  UNESCO  preamble  reads. ".  .  .  Peace 
must  therefore  be  founded,  if  it  is  not  to  fail,  upon  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  solidarity  of  mankind." 

UNESCO'S  DIRECTOR-GENERAL 
RUNS  THE  AGENCY  TOWARD  ITS  RUIN 

BY  GORDON  CROVITZ 
ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  PHILIP  BURKE 
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Ironically,  UNESCO  itself  now  stands  as  testimony  that  there 
is  no  "intellectual  and  moral  solidarity"  among  nations.  The 
United  States  announced  plans  to  leave  the  organization  at  the 
end  of  this  year  because  UNESCO  has  replaced  Western  ideals 
and  emphasis  on  free  expression  with  statist  politics  and  ideolog- 
ical polemic.  The  organization  is  no  longer  anything  like  what  its 
founders— including  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  Julian  Huxley,  and 
Archibald  MacLeish— had  intended. 

The  story  of  UNESCO's  fall  from  grace  has  many  strands. 
One  consists  of  its  anti-Western  politics,  another  of  a 
bureaucracy  held  accountable  only  to  the  director-gener- 
al, Amadou-Mahtar  M'Bow,  of  Senegal.  Add  a  Soviet-bloc  vote 
against  the  couple  of  dozen  democracies  in  the  world,  allegations 
of  corruption  that  would  make  Boss  Tweed  blanch,  and  years  of 
benign  neglect  by  a  West  too  cowardly  to  fight  for  the  values  it 
was  supposed  to  cherish.  The  result:  a  UNESCO  that  serves 
neither  education  nor  science  nor  culture. 

It  once  did,  very  well  indeed.  When  twenty  Western  nations 

formed  UNESCO,  in  1945,   

they  had  high,  if  what  now 
seem  naive,  hopes  that  the 
more  nations  worked  to- 
gether and  understood  one 
another,  the  less  conflict  there 
would  be  among  them.  In 
practical  terms,  the  agency 
did  pathbreaking  work  in  de- 
fining and  reducing  func- 
tional illiteracy,  in  setting  up  ~~~~~~ 
an  organization  of  European  scientists  who  created  a  leading 
laboratory  for  particle  physics  (CERN)  in  Switzerland,  in  map- 
ping deep  oceans  and  distant  lands,  and  in  salvaging  historical 
monuments  in  countries  too  poor  to  save  their  heritage  all  by 
themselves. 

Today,  CERN  is  independent,  and  the  literacy,  mapping,  and 
monument  programs  have  all  but  ceased  to  exist,  except  on 
paper.  They  account  for  a  fraction  of  UNESCO's  $374  million 
budget  for  1984-85. 

Instead,  the  organization  deals  with  issues  its  parent  was  estab- 
lished to  handle— political  issues.  UNESCO  inaugurated  a 
Third  World  drive  against  Israel  in  1 974  by,  among  other  things, 
voting  a  series  of  sanctions  against  it  that  left  it  isolated.  (This 
process  eventually  led  to  the  UN's  charge  that  "Zionism  is 
racism.")  Then  the  agency  adopted  the  "New  International  Eco- 
nomic Order"  as  a  code  for  an  attack  on  capitalism.  Most  recent- 
ly, the  call  has  been  for  "communications  in  the  service  of  man," 
which  promotes  the  licensing  of  journalists  and  the  rationalizing 
of  censorship  by  the  state.  It  has  attracted  much  press  coverage  in 
the  West,  most  of  it  appalled. 

The  straw  that  broke  the  U.S.  back  came  in  November  1983, 
when  UNESCO  became  the  only  UN  organization  to  vote  itself 
an  increased  budget — with  only  the  United  States  dissenting. 
None  of  UNESCO's  recent  behavior  had  drawn  much  sympa- 
thy from  the  Reagan  administration,  but  financial  irresponsi- 
bility was  too  much.  So,  in  December  1 983,  the  State  Department 
announced  that  the  United  States  would  pull  out  in  December 
1984  unless  far-reaching  changes  are  made. 

Those  changes  were  spelled  out  in  a  document  the  United 
States  and  twenty-three  other  industrial  nations  delivered  to 
M'Bow  in  March.  The  two  most  important:  an  amendment  to 
the  UNESCO  voting  system  so  that  the  industrial  nations, 
which  pay  most  of  the  budget,  get  more  control  over  how  the 
money  is  spent;  and  a  call  for  UNESCO  members  not  to  politi- 


M'BOW'S  GOAL  WAS 
TO  BE  HEAD  OF  THE  UN; 
NOW  HE  WANTS  A  NOBEL 
PEACE  PRIZE. 


cize  issues  before  the  agency.  Whether  UNESCO's  executive 
board  will  even  consider  such  changes  is  uncertain  at  this  writing. 

What  happened  to  UNESCO?  Spell  the  answer  M'-B-O-W. 
Mr.  M'Bow  has  the  guaranteed  support  of  a  vast  majority  of  the 
161  countries  that  now  belong  to  UNESCO;  he  can  thus  count 
on  the  Third  World  and  the  Soviet  bloc  for  resolutions  and 
programs  to  punish  the  Western  world.  Much  discretion  is  given 
to  the  director-general  in  personnel  matters,  and  M'Bow  has  tak- 
en advantage  of  this.  A  large  proportion  of  his  secretariat  are  on 
limited-term  contracts— a  neat  way  of  ensuring  control  over 
employees.  M'Bow  also  controls  the  purse  strings  for  perks  like 
conferences;  that  is  not  an  inconsiderable  matter,  since  more 
than  200  conferences  are  planned  for  1984-85,  many  to  discuss 
subjects  like  the  impact  of  the  activities  of  transnational  corpo- 
rations, and  a  plan  for  the  promotion  of  Creole  languages  as 
languages  of  tuition  and  as  a  factor  in  the  assertion  of  cultural 
identity.  Relatively  few  of  the  meetings,  incidentally,  are  held  in 
Africa  or  Latin  America  or  other  unglamorous  spots.  Most 
therefore  smack  of  junkets  for  participants.  M'Bow  is  "undis- 
^—m.^—m.^—^^^^m^^^^    putedly  the  boss,"  Owen 

Harries,  Australia's  former 
UNESCO  representative,  has 
written.  "It  is  his  will  that 
shapes  and  dominates 
{UNESCO's}  affairs." 

The  professional  person- 
nel, which  is  what  UNESCO 
offers  the  world,  could  hardly 
be  more  dispirited.  A  poll  of 
"™~"^—  employees  showed  that  only  3 
percent  believed  that  well-qualified  people  were  recruited  and 
that  promotions  were  based  on  merit.  According  to  the  State 
Department,  in  1 983  only  one  American  was  hired  at  UNESCO, 
of  1 28  recommended  for  positions.  One  assistant  director-gener- 
al, who  refused  to  be  quoted  by  name  for  fear  of  reprisal,  said 
there  was  now  so  much  patronage,  it  was  "as  if  the  Mafia  had 
taken  over." 

Holding  out  the  faint  hope  that  the  United  States  would 
reconsider  its  decision,  the  New  York  Democratic  congressman 
James  Scheuer  persuaded  M'Bow  in  February  to  allow  the  Unit- 
ed States'  General  Accounting  Office,  the  top  federal  auditors,  to 
have  a  look  at  the  financial  records  at  UNESCO.  The  GAO  will 
issue  interim  reports,  and  these  will  be  watched  closely  by  the 
twenty-four  countries  that  have  informed  UNESCO  they  will 
leave  next  year  if  there  are  not  major  changes.  Of  course,  it  is 
more  difficult  to  investigate  an  international  organization  than  a 
crooked  contractor.  And  the  GAO  will  not  have  much  to  work 
with:  the  only  "audits"  so  far  have  been  made  by  the  British 
national  accounting  office  to  fill  UNESCO's  constitutional 
requirements;  these  audits  have  not  looked  behind  the  numbers 
passed  on  by  the  UNESCO  staff. 
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ritics'  accusations  of  mismanagement  are  grave — to  put  it 
mildly.  Western  delegations  complain  of  a  missing  $75 
million  that  was  supposed  to  pay  for  322  professional 
positions  that  have  been  unfilled  since  1 982.  Some  observers  say 
that  the  budget  has  been  wasted  on  extravagances,  and  their 
claims  are  supported  by  an  analysis  of  the  1 984-85  budget.  A  full 
half  of  the  $374  million  goes  to  paying  personnel  — in  Paris. 
Only  a  tenth  is  spent  on  people  working  in  the  field,  where  the 
real  educational,  scientific,  and  cultural  needs  are.  In  all,  more 
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than  three-quarters  of  the  budget  is  spent  in  the  UNESCO 
buildings  on  the  Lett  Bank,  in  Paris.  UNESCO  will  spend  more 
than  SS  million  just  to  publish  its  studies.  This  is  a  far  cry  from 
the  days  when  UNESCO  spent  most  of  its  resources  trying  to 
eradicate  illiteracy  by  actually  teaching  people  or  preserving  cul- 
tural heritages  by  actually  helping  to  save  monuments. 

There  are  also  charges  of  corruption.  "No  other  UN  agency 
has  had  the  magnitude  of  rumors  and  charges  swirling  about  its 
head,"  Representative  Scheuer  has  said  about  UNESCO. 
Scheuer  expressed  his  concern  at  a  Paris  press  conference  about 
rumors  that  "files  are  disappearing  and  documents  are  being 
shredded."  Charles  Hummel,  Switzerland's  ambassador  and  a 
fourteen-year  veteran  of  the  organization,  tells  how  M'Bow  had 
a  penthouse  apartment  created  for  himself  in  the  UNESCO 
building  for  which  he  does  not  pay  rent — he  is  the  only  UN 
official  who  lives  rent-free.  When  another  official  was  asked 
about  this,  he  was  told  by  a  representative  of  M'Bow  that  it  was 
"une  question  tres  indiscrete."  Then  there  is  the  story,  told  by  one 


assistant  director-general,  of  S 1 ,200  in  extra  baggage  charges  that 
UNESCO  paid  so  that  M'Bow  could  bring  200  pounds  of  ba- 
nanas, yams,  and  sugar  cane  from  a  trip  to  North  Yemen. 

The  charges  are  serious,  and  they  serve  also  to  illustrate  the 
shift  in  UNESCO  from  its  original  lofty  goals.  In  the  words  of 
the  State  Department,  explaining  the  U.S.  decision  to  leave, 
"These  developments  have  tended  to  lead  UNESCO  away  from 
the  original  principles  of  its  constitution,  and  tended  to  serve — 
willingly  or  unwillingly,  but  improperly — the  political  purposes 
of  a  few  member  states." 

M'Bow  has,  according  to  one  assistant  director-general, 
two  ambitions.  The  first  is  to  become  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations,  a  post  he  campaigned  for 
but  lost,  in  1981,  to  the  Peruvian  Javier  Perez  de  Cuellar.  Ever 
since,  say  diplomats  in  Paris,  the  organization  has  become 
increasingly  political.  The  other  goal  is  to  win  a  Nobel  Peace 
Prize.  With  that  in  mind,  M'Bow  has  tried  to  negotiate  an  end  to 
the  conflict  between  Iran  and  Iraq  and  help  to  pacify  Morocco, 
where  he  has  made  a  dozen  trips.  However  admirable  these 
intentions  may  be,  they  have  altered  the  nature  of  the  organiza- 
tion M'Bow  runs. 

In  a  study  for  the  conservative  Heritage  Foundation,  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  former  Ambassador  Harries  argues  that  it  is  hard  to 
overestimate  the  effect  of  the  "ambitious  and  power-seeking" 
director-general:  "Under  him,  UNESCO  has  relentlessly  ex- 
panded its  areas  of  activities  into  specialized  fields  where  it  has  no 
demonstrable  expertise  and  which  are  the  primary  responsibili- 
ty of  others:  economic  theory,  strategic  doctrine,  and  disarma- 
ment, among  others.  .  .  .  One  of  the  results  is  that  UNESCO's 
limited  resources  are  spread  hopelessly  thin  and  the  quality  of  its 
work  in  its  areas  of  real  concern  suffer." 

In  fact,  M'Bow  has  encouraged  UNESCO  to  become  so  polit- 
ical that  it  resembles  a  mini-UN — but  without  the  political  con- 
straint of  a  Security  Council  veto.  The  U.S.  ambassador  to 
UNESCO,  Jean  Gerard,  says  the  program  "communications  in 
the  service  of  man"  would  be  more  accurately  described  as  "com- 
munications in  the  service  of  the  state."  The  plan  for  the  next 
two  years,  according  to  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  general  con- 
ference in  late  1983,  is  to  study  "the  philosophical  and  legal  foun- 
dations on  which  the  'the  right  to  communicate'  might  rest"  and 
to  outline  the  "responsibilities  of  communicators."  This  is 
UNESCOese  for  preparing  the  groundwork  for  licensing  jour- 
nalists and  approving  the  Soviet-bloc  methods  of  censorship 
and  jamming. 

The  "new  international  economic  order"  is  a  Third  World 
nostrum  for  laying  the  blame  for  disparities  in  wealth  of  various 
countries  on  nineteenth-century  imperialism,  racism,  exploita- 
tion— in  fact,  anything  but  the  domestic  policies  of  those  poorer 
countries.  The  remarkable  successes  in  places  like  Singapore 
and  the  Ivory  Coast  are  ignored;  the  free-market  system,  which 
has  demonstrably  lengthened  life  expectancy,  reduced  the  dan- 
gers of  childbirth,  and  supported  idealistic  institutions  like 
UNESCO,  is  consistently  denigrated. 

This  tune,  which  was  played  for  so  long,  may  soon  be  over. 
The  Asian  group  of  countries  at  UNESCO,  for  example,  is 
quietly  backing  the  U.S.  decision  to  get  tough.  One  of  their 
ambassadors  cheers  America's  new  stance  and  predicts,  "The 
great  sport  of  eagle  bashing  would  end  the  day  the  U.S.  stops 
turning  the  other  cheek." 

M'Bow's  UNESCO  has  even  become  a  spy  nest.  Last  year,  the 
French  president,  Francois  Mitterrand,  expelled  forty-seven 
KGB  officers  from  France.  Twelve  were  employees  at  UNESCO, 
nine  in  the  Soviet  mission  and  three  on  M'Bow's  secretariat  staff. 


AFTER  UNESCO 

Assuming  UNESCO's  collapse,  can  its  original  programs— 
literacy,  health,  and  the  preservation  of  cultural  monu- 
ments—be pursued  internationally?  Certainly.  For  one 
thing,  the  money  exists;  it  can  come  from  the  two  dozen 
industrial  democracies  that  now  contribute  80  percent  of  the 
organization's  budget.  The  only  difficulty  lies  in  selecting  the 
best  way  to  get  a  bigger  bang  from  these  bucks. 

Precedents  exist  on  many  levels.  The  United  States  has 
bilateral  aid  programs  with  manv  of  the  less-developed  coun- 
tries that  are  much  more  efficient  than  the  UNESCO  pro- 
grams (they  could  hardly  be  less  efficient).  For  its  part,  Britain 
collaborates  in  many  educational  and  scientific  programs 
within  the  commonwealth,  programs  that  could  apply  else- 
where. In  addition,  both  Britain  and  France  have  special  ties 
to  former  colonies,  and  these  could  be  easily  expanded.  The 
United  Kingdom  even  has  a  model  organization  to  handle 
cultural  programs— the  British  Council.  For  many  years  the 
council  granted  aid  to  former  colonies,  paying  particular 
attention  (and  giving  the  most  money)  to  governments  that 
fostered  democratic  institutions.  Today  the  British  Council's 
role  has  been  reduced— it  still  teaches  English  and  trains 
teachers  in  the  Third  World— but  that  does  not  mean  the 
council  could  not  be  rejuvenated  and  given  greater  scope. 

A  revamped  version  of  UNESCO,  made  up  of  the  same 
liberal  democracies  that  founded  the  organization  forty  years 
ago — plus  the  newer  democracies — is  another  possibility, 
though  more  streamlined  alternatives  abound.  In  the  com- 
munications area,  for  example,  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
helps  give  technological  training  to  Third  World  journalists. 
Newspaper  and  broadcasting  professional  associations,  pri- 
vate foundations,  and  the  Associated  Press  have  their  own 
series  of  programs  to  develop  better  communications. 

The  State  Department  recently  established  an  Office  of  Pri- 
vate Sector  Initiatives.  This  could  help  coordinate  private 
efforts  in  doing  good  works  on  an  international  scale.  Are 
there  enough  such  private  philanthropies?  Not  now,  it  is  true. 
But  no  doubt  many  more  would  be  encouraged  if  there  were 
not  an  international  organization  that  claimed— though 
large:;  ^iled— to  accomplish  worthy  goals  in  education, 
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The  three  who  worked  for  M'Bow  have  returned  to  Moscow  but 
have  not  yet  been  fired;  they  continue  to  draw  their  salaries. 

The  organization  has  become  anathema  to  many  Westerners 
who  cherish  liberal  concepts  like  human  rights.  Over  the  years, 
the  idea  of  human  rights  has  been  replaced  by  the  notion  of 
"people's  rights,"  which  has  about  as  much  to  do  with  human 
rights  as,  say,  the  German  Democratic  Republic  has  to  do  with 
democracy.  The  phrase  is  regularly  invoked  by  the  Soviet  bloc  to 
support  government  actions  against  individuals. 

One  of  the  most  eloquent  eulogies  to  the  old  idea  of 
UNESCO  is  the  resignation  of  Pierre  de  Senarclens,  a  Swiss 
diplomat  who  left  in  1983  after  three  years  as  director  of  the 
Human  Rights  Division.  He  complained  of  a  climate  of  "distrust, 
prejudice,  intolerance,  incoherence,  {and}  arbitrariness"  in  the 
way  the  organization  operated.  "I  even  have  the  feeling  of  recog- 
nizing, in  a  microcosm,  the  perversions  of  human  and  social  rela- 
tions that  originally  led  .  .  .  to  the  creation  of  UNESCO,"  he 
wrote.  Senarclens  is  one  of  twenty  senior  staff  people  who  have 
left  since  1980,  when  M'Bow  was  reelected  to  a  second  six-year 
term  and  UNESCO's  future  course  seemed  clear. 

Now,  it  seems,  M'Bow  has  finally  run  out  of  good  luck.  The 
current  U.S.  team  at  UNESCO  is  as  ideologically  committed  as 
the  Soviet-Third  World  bloc — albeit  to  opposite  politics.  Given 
the  combination  of  a  general  disenchantment  with  the  UN  sys- 
tem on  the  part  of  the  White  House  and  hostility  in  Jeane  Kirk- 
patrick's  office  at  the  UN  itself,  M'Bow  might  have  been  well 
advised  to  tread  more  warily.  Instead,  he  steered  the  UNESCO 
general  conference  into  backing  a  2.5  percent  budget  increase. 
The  United  States  had  announced  it  would  not  support  any 
increase  for  any  UN  organization.  UNESCO 


alone  in  the-system  challenged  this  position,  and  the  budget  issue 
was  the  signal  for  the  United  States  to  take  its  leave. 

The  planned  U.S.  departure,  in  turn,  was  the  sign  for  the 
Western  countries  to  reconsider  their  positions.  The  House  of 
Lords  has  urged  that  Britain  leave  at  the  end  of  the  next  year 
unless  "radical"  changes  are  made  in  the  style  and  substance  of 
the  organization.  Viscount  Eccles,  a  widely  respected  former 
British  education  minister,  complained  that  "every  possible  dol- 
lar of  UNESCO's  income  should  have  been  spent  outside  Paris. 
One  has  only  to  remember  the  millions  of  children  scattered 
throughout  the  world  without  adequate  schools,  books,  or 
teachers."  This  idea  was  echoed  by  Lord  Bauer,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing experts  on  aid  to  less-developed  countries,  and  by  Lord  Vai- 
zey,  who  has  served  on  Britain's  UNESCO  commission  for  twen- 
ty years.  They  noted  sadly  that  the  organization  no  longer  pro- 
motes education,  science,  and  culture. 

Alas,  it  has  come  to  the  point  where  anyone  who  looks  at 
UNESCO  must  conclude  that  the  purposes  for  which 
the  organization  was  created  have  indeed  been  swept 
aside.  Instead,  the  agency  is  being  used  to  undermine  Western 
values  and  to  subsidize  a  massive  bureaucracy.  One  result  is  the 
destruction  of  liberal  ideals.  Equally  painful  is  the  squandering 
of  resources  that  might  otherwise  have  helped  remedy  the  real 
problems  of  the  Third  World:  disease,  illiteracy,  water  shortages. 
Nowadays  Mr.  M'Bow's  UNESCO  helps  underwrite  the  cor- 
rupt, undemocratic  governments  that  exist  to  keep  rulers  in 
power,  not  to  benefit  people.  Little  wonder  that  Americans  and 
others  who  believe  in  UNESCO's  ideals  are  convinced  that,  bar- 
ring drastic  reforms,  they  must  begin  again.  □ 


ELEMENTS 
OF  GRANDEUR 


Remote,  hot,  overgrown  with  bris- 
tling low  shrub:  few  landscapes  are 
as  predictable  as  that  of  the  Yuca- 
tan. Monotonous  in  the  virtual  absence 
of  rivers,  the  Yucatan  is  a  slab  of  porous 
limestone,  through  which  the  water  per- 
colates down.  One  can  get  lost  here  as  eas- 
ily as  one  can  disappear  in  the  Sahara,  and, 
like  the  Sahara,  the  Yucatan  has  a  fierce 
and  compelling  beauty.  For  centuries  it 
stymied  explorers  and  archaeologists  ea- 
ger to  unearth  and  study  the  Mayan  civil- 
ization, which  once  flourished  here.  Be- 
cause locations  were  difficult  to  pinpoint, 
sites  were  repeatedly  discovered — and  re- 
discovered. Then,  with  the  publication  of 
the  Archaeological  Atlas  of  the  State  of 
Yucatan,  in  1980,  a  thorough  mapping  of 
that  Mexican  state  became  available. 
Thanks  to  this  one  volume,  scientists, 
archaeologists,  and  historians  have  access 


to  photographs,  diagrams,  and  physical 
descriptions  of  every  remaining  site  in 
Yucatan.  Chiefly  responsible  for  this  mas- 
terpiece of  cartography  are  an  American 
and  Mexican  archaeological  team  headed 
by  the  indefatigable  Ed  Kurjack  and  Sil- 
via Garza  de  Gonzalez. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Mexican 
government,  and  with  the  help  of  the 
entire  staff  of  the  regional  center  of  the 
Institute  of  Anthropology  and  History  in 
Merida,  Kurjack  and  Garza  de  Gonzalez 
worked  ten  years  on  their  project.  They 
began  by  making  photographs  of  the  flat, 
stubby  terrain  from  a  helicopter.  "Prowl- 
ing around  in  a  helicopter  is  the  easiest 
part,"  says  Professor  Kurjack.  "Hours  are 
spent  with  a  stereoscope  searching  aerial 
photographs  for  evidence  of  human  ac- 
tivity. When  I  announced  at  a  conference 
that  more  discoveries  were  being  made  at 


our  desks  with  air  photos  than  in  the  field, 
reporters  from  the  local  newspaper  were 
incredulous.  But  one  of  the  most  exciting 
finds  I  ever  made  was  a  Mayan  road  that 
showed  up  on  a  line  of  photographs." 

Meanwhile,  archaeologists  working  at 
the  institute  in  Merida  sent  question- 
naires to  local  town  leaders  asking  them  to 
find  out  from  the  villagers  whatever  they 
knew  about  the  ruins.  Every  day,  on  their 
way  to  the  market  or  to  the  fields,  these 
people  passed  ancient,  crumbling  walls 
and  dried-up  wells  that  had  been  built  by 
their  ancestors  hundreds  of  years  earlier. 

Going  further  to  record  the  location 
of  every  Mayan  settlement — or  visual 
suggestion  of  one — the  archaeologists 

Carved  images  of  Chac,  a  rain  god  in  a  dry 
country,  right,  appear  among  the  ruins  of  the 
famed  Mayan  city  Chichen-ltza,  above. 


A  MASTERPIECE  OF 
MAPPING  PROVIDES  A  KEY  TO 
THE  ANCIENT  MAYA 

BY  VALERIE  BROOKS 
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Surrounded  by  jungle,  Mayan  ruins  like  the  magnificent  palace  at  Sayil,  abwe,  form  small,  separate  worlds.  Below,  left  to  right:  The  graceful  I 
ElMirador,with  its  comblike  roof  ornament,  Labna;  werview  of  Uxmal,  the  majestic  Mayan  ceremonial  center;  the  Great  Pyramid  at  Uxmal,a  J.^ 


FOR  CENTURIES, 
THE  MYSTERIOUS  YUCATAN  HAD 
ARCHAEOLOGISTS  STYMIED. 


coordinated  Mexican  military  maps  with 
photographs  taken  from  satellites  as  well 
as  from  lower  altitudes.  They  flew  over  the 
region  innumerable  times,  looking  for 
mounds,  paths,  and  fallen  rocks,  to  con- 
firm findings  they  had  previously  made 
on  foot.  Photographing  on  land  as  well  as 
from  the  air,  Kurjack  documented  every 
aspect  of  a  site.  To  get  the  best  view  he 
often  climbed  trees.  Accounts  of  previous 
explorers  were  scoured  for  clues:  John 
Lloyd  Stephens's  classic  Incidents  of  Travel 
in  Yucatan  (1843)  proved  to  be  an  espe- 
cially valuable  reference. 

Perhaps  the  most  useful  archives  were 
those  at  Tulane  University's  Middle 
American  Research  Institute.  For  decades, 
that  institute  has  compiled  records  on  the 
Yucatan.  Amassing  and  editing  all  of 
these  historic  and  photographic  data  con- 
sumed as  much  of  the  archaeologists'  time 
as  did  the  actual  fieldwork.  Finally,  they 
fed  their  information  into  a  computer  at 
Western  Illinois  University  (where  Kur- 
jack is  on  the  faculty).  The  result:  comput- 
er maps  giving  the  exact  longitude  and 
latitude  of  1,117  sites— transforming  the 
study  of  the  Maya  from  being  an  art  of 
inspired  guesswork  to  a  near  science. 

"Going  from  site  to  site,  looking  at  the 
robust  carvings,  standing  on  top  of  a  pyr- 
amid," Kurjack  muses,  "I  realize  it  will  take 
years  to  really  understand  the  Maya." 
Their  accomplishments  range  from  the 
invention  of  a  hieroglyphic  system  con- 
taining at  least  850  characters  (still  largely 
undeciphered)  to  the  development  of  two 
2  calendars,  one  with  365  days  in  a  year  and 
>  another  for  a  sacred  ceremonial  year  with 
s  260  days.  At  Chichen-Itza  and  other  sites, 
observatories  still  stand  where  Maya  as- 
tronomers calculated  their  sightings  of 
the  sky.  They  devised  a  mathematical  sys- 
tem that  for  hundreds  of  years  was  supe- 
i  rior  to  that  of  the  Western  Europeans. 

o  .  ,  , 

0  But  it  is  in  architecture  that  the 

1  supreme  achievement  of  the  Maya  lies. 

0  They  created  their  cities  with  an  appar- 
|  ently  instinctive  feeling  for  harmony  of 

1  line;  each  building,  temple,  and  arch,  each 
|  simple  house,  is  an  expression  in  stone  of 
?  grace  and  strength.  In  the  remnants  of  a 
I  once-majestic  structure  are  the  counter- 


parts of  Rome's  muscularity  and  of  the 
sensitivity  and  refinement  of  Greece. 

Experts  estimate  that  fewer  than  5  per- 
cent of  the  buildings  and  art  of  the  Maya 
have  been  excavated.  The  Atlas,  it  is 
hoped,  will  point  to  future  finds  in  the 
state  of  Yucatan.  In  addition,  Kurjack  and 
Garza  de  Gonzalez  plan  atlases  of  the 
Maya  centers  in  the  adjacent  states  of 
Campeche  and  Quintana  Roo. 

For  all  the  emphasis  on  technology, 
archaeology  remains  the  province  of  the 
scientist  on  foot.  Indeed,  says  Kurjack, 
one  of  the  requisites  for  being  a  good 
archaeologist  is  to  have  been  a  good  Boy 
Scout.  "You  have  to  like  working  with  a 
compass  and  a  knife,  climbing  trees  and 
rocks,  living  outdoors,  and  digging  in  the 
dirt."  Kurjack  arrived  in  the  Yucatan  after 
doing  ceramic  analysis  at  Indian  sites  near 
Rome,  Georgia,  and  investigating  burial 
caves  in  the  southern  Philippines.  Both 
places  prepared  him  for  heat;  nothing, 
however,  prepared  him  for  the  spectacle 
of  Mayan  grandeur. 

"Up  in  the  helicopter,  I  always  feel  rath- 
er like  a  cautious  spider  hanging  there," 
he  says  appreciatively  of  a  typical  day. 
"We  were  at  Labna,  a  big  site,  very  regal. 
To  the  south  I  could  see  a  small,  elegant 
pyramid.  It's  like  a  forgotten  world,  with 
the  beauty  even  more  moving  as  the  fo- 
liage overtakes  its  outlines.  But  you  could 
still  see  the  heavy,  imperturbable  struc- 
tures, their  shapes,  the  sweep  of  their  spa- 
tial relationships,  the  causeways  that  ra- 
diate from  the  central  plaza.  I  could  even 
see  the  latticework  frieze  and  stylized 
thatched  huts  on  the  arch." 

Labna  was  discovered  some  time  ago 
and  archaeologists  have  worked  on  the 
site  for  years,  but  its  importance  greatly 
increased  when  the  Atlas  turned  up  sev- 
eral similar,  though  smaller,  settlements 
nearby.  What  this  indicated  soon  became 
obvious  upon  further  study.  Within  an 
area  of  fifty  miles  are  settlements  that 
reveal  their  dependence  on  Labnn  cither 
by  imitating  its  architectural  style  or  by  a 
connecting  causeway.  Its  grandeur  implies 
dependence  on  tribute  and  trade  as  well  as 
on  agriculture.  Archaeologists  are 
studying  Labna's  relation  to  the  major 
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centers  of  Uxmal  and  Chichen-Itza,  for  it 
has  architectural  details  in  common  with 
each  of  them. 

Once  a  site  is  discovered,  it  has  to  be 
thoroughly  documented.  The  remaining 
structures  are  accurately  measured  and 
described.  At  Hochob,  a  favorite  site  of 
Kur jack's,  excavation  has  just  been  com- 
pleted. Getting  there  entails  a  hot,  three- 
hour  drive  south  from  Merida  over  the 
gentle  Puuc  hills  into  the  green  Chenes 
region.  (The  word  chenes  means  wells,  and 
near  Hochob,  the  stone  mouths  of  ancient 
wells  can  still  be  seen.) 

Once  at  Hochob,  you  must  climb  a 
steep  hill  to  see  the  site.  From  a  broad, 
handsome  arch  at  the  top  is  visible  a  small 
plaza  below,  probably  no  more  than  fifty 
yards  square.  Surrounding  the  plaza  are 
remains  of  houses.  Their  proportions  are 
small.  It  might  even  seem  cozy,  were  it  not 
for  the  intrinsic  dignity  of  ancient  Mayan 
architecture. 

Several  Maya,  hired  by  the  institute,  are 
clearing  trees  and  brush  from  the  ruins. 
The  archaeologist  in  charge  is  Ramon 
Carrasco  Vargas.  His  job  is  to  advise  the 
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foreman  how  to  proceed  by  comparing 
the  settlement's  present  condition  with 
old  photographs  and  drawings.  Every- 
thing must  be  measured,  to  ensure  accura- 
cy in  the  Atlas. 

Here,  too,  the  image  of  the  rain  god  is 
pervasive.  Chac's  profile  protrudes  at  cor- 
ners, his  nose  large,  hanging  over  his 
fangs.  Sculpted  on  the  stone  facade  of  the 
palace  arch,  the  motif  of  his  face  alternates 
with  diamond  shapes  and  serpents.  This  is 
characteristic  of  Chenes  architecture. 
Neither  as  grand  nor  as  complex  as  that  of 
Uxmal  and  Chichen-Itza,  it  nevertheless 
exerts  its  own  magnetism. 

In  many  of  the  ancient  complexes,  col- 
lapsing heavy  vault  masonry  fills  rooms 
with  rubble  two  and  three  meters  deep. 
Some  of  the  walls  of  the  two  surviving 
temples  of  Sabacche,  in  the  serene  region 
of  Puuc,  have  deteriorated  beyond  repair. 
Since  the  Maya  usually  built  one  structure 
on  top  of  another  (there  are  pyramids  in 
the  pyramids),  excavation  is  a  compli- 
cated procedure.  On  a  recent  site  check, 
the  institute's  southern  regional  director, 
Norberto  Gonzalez,  was  frustrated:  "I 
have  so  many  places  that  need  help,  and 
just  so  many  men  and  so  much  money  to 
do  the  work.  At  Sabacche,  rocks  collapsed 
on  the  interior  a  few  weeks  ago;  luckily  my 
men  had  just  stopped  work.  I  won't  risk 
their  lives  and  send  them  in." 

Chacmultun,  about  twenty  kilometers 
from  Sabacche,  was  one  of  the  sites 
brought  to  light  by  the  Atlas.  Archaeolo- 
gists knew  that  the  settlement  existed  but 
had  only  a  dim  idea  how  large  and  sophis- 
ticated it  was.  The  structures  of  Chacmul- 
tun, built  on  a  series  of  hills  covering 
about  three  square  miles,  come  near  to 
matching  Uxmal's  in  their  graceful,  al- 
most Grecian  proportions. 

On  his  monthly  visit  to  Chacmultun, 
Gonzalez  inspected  the  buildings,  which, 
like  those  at  Labna,  are  in  the  Puuc  style, 
with  its  mosaic  facades  and  veneer  mason- 
ry. Chacmultun  has  three  centers  with 
full-scale  structures,  separated  by  a  short 
walk.  All  three  have  what  appear  to  be 
administrative  buildings,  and  resi- 
dences— one-room  apartments  lined  up 
in  rows,  with  doorways  facing  onto  an 
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A  descendant  of  the  ancient  Maya  on  the  restoratior 


open  courtyard.  The  surrounding  woods 
are  filled  with  the  ruins  of  smaller  build- 
ings that  may  have  been  occupied  by 
workers  or  used  for  food  storage. 

Beyond  Chacmultun's  fiery  flamboyant 
trees,  whose  blossoms  match  the  red  of 
Mayan  frescoes  and  pottery,  the  open 
plains  extend  to  the  horizon.  The  sky  goes 
cinnamon  as  it  meets  the  land.  Now  near- 
ly 60,000  people  live  in  the  region.  It  is 
rich  in  citrus  fruit,  melons,  and  honey, 
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rew  at  Chacmultun.  The  long-lost  settlement's  sophistication  has  greatly  surpassed  archaeologists'  expectations. 


and  the  stingless  bee  of  Mayan  legend  is 
still  raised  in  isolated  villages.  Poultry, 
hogs,  and  cattle  are  numerous,  and  hunt- 
ers get  deer  and  wild  turkey  in  the  woods. 

There  are  always  ruins  near  good  farm- 
lands. Around  Chacmultun,  ruins  have1 
been  found  in  almost  every  cornfield.  But 
the  causeways  are  as  important  in  inter- 
preting Maya  society  as  they  are  in  acting 
as  connecting  links.  Kurjack  first  ex- 
plored some  of  these  causeways  from  his 


helicopter.  The  ancient  roads,  many  of 
them  over  thirty  feet  wide,  connecting 
Uxmal,  Nohpat,  and  Kabah  are  proof  of 
these  cities'  strong  interaction.  Perhaps 
they  accommodated  vast  throngs  of  pil- 
grims traveling  to  important  ceremonies. 
It  is  exciting  to  think  of  thousands  of 
these  people  walking  to  the  magnificent 
temples  of  Uxmal  or  to  Labna  or  Chac- 
multun, to  pay  homage  to  their  reigning 
chieftains  and  to  gratify  the  gods.  The 


thought  does  not  represent  a  romantic 
flight  of  the  imagination.  By  charting  the 
major  building  projects  of  the  Maya,  the 
new  map  makers  have  also  traced  the  aspi- 
rations of  a  past  civilization.  The  Atlas 
itself  may  seem  a  dreary  tome,  but  never 
have  the  Maya  looked  more  accessible  or 
greater  to  us,  with  better  reason.  □ 

Valerie  Brooks  writes  on  a  wide  range  of  cul- 
tural subjects. 
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In  1968,  a  fisherman  plying  the  waters  of 
the  Canal  of  Piombino,  off  Italy's  central 
coast,  near  Livorno,  hauled  a  mysterious 
object  off  the  sea  floor  on  a  point  of  his 
anchor.  Aware  that  it  was  probably  an 
ancient  artifact,  he  ingenuously  planned 
to  offer  it  to  the  president  of  the  republic; 
but  when  officials  took  a  hard  look  at  it, 
they  saw  it  was  a  silver  amphora,  an 
archaeological  find  perhaps  as  important 
as  the  Riace  bronzes.  So,  the  honest  fisher- 
man was  given  a  paltry  two  million  lire 
(about  $3,500  at  the  time),  and  the  vase 
was  turned  over  to  the  Superintendency 
of  Antiquities  and  the  Restoration  Insti- 
tute in  Florence.  And  there  it  remained, 
hidden  from  public  view. 

Although  the  amphora  lacked  its  two 
handles  and  was  badly  dented,  and  ma- 
rine incrustations  marred  its  finely  em- 
bossed surface,  officials  realized  that  it  was 
unique.  One  hundred  thirty-two  medal- 
lions representing  antique  figures  and 
busts  are  arranged  in  ten  rows  around  it. 
"We  had  nothing  to  compare  it  with,"  says 
Francesco  Nicosia,  the  superintendent  in 
Tuscany.  "We  knew  we  were  dealing  with 
a  superlative  work  of  art,  created  by  an 
artist,  not  merely  a  handsome  artifact." 

The  amphora  was  not  cleaned  until 
1974,  and  only  in  1980  did  restoration  begin.  The  vase's  dam- 
aged areas,  heated  bit  by  bit  to  500-600  degrees  F.,  were 
smoothed  out  from  the  inside  with  a  hydraulic  jack.  It  was  no 
easy  task,  since  the  amphora  had  not  been  cast,  but  hammered 
and  rolled.  The  artist  crafted  each  medallion  separately  in 
repousse;  each  figure  was  then  perfected  by  hand.  Restorers  had 
to  return  the  vase  to  its  original  form  and  also  preserve  its  finish. 

At  this  point,  the  expert  septuagenarian  Prof.  Paolo  Emilio 
Arias  was  called  in  to  attempt  to  identify  it.  A  former  superin- 
tendent of  antiquities  at  Bologna,  he  is  treading  on  a  potential 
scholarly  minefield.  "It's  not  often  one  gets  such  an  intriguing 
and  mysterious  object  to  work  on,"  he  says.  "My  conclusions 
may  not  be  acceptable  to  some  of  my  colleagues.  I've  often  had  to 
rely  more  on  intuition  and  imagination  than  hard  fact." 

Still,  three  years  of  painstaking  research  have  produced 
results.  Arias  has  pinpointed  Antioch  as  the  amphora's  probable 
place  of  origin;  it  was  commissioned,  he  thinks,  around  A.D.  390 
by  a  local  bigwig  still  attached  to  the  old  pagan  practices.  The 
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amphora  may  be,  says  Arias,  "one  of  the 
last  great  expressions  of  paganism." 

He  has  become  convinced  that  it  is 
related  to  some  specific  religious  cult,  not- 
ing its  "marked  spiritual  quality,  suggest- 
ing pagan  beliefs  that  still  flourished  in 
imperial  circles  toward  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century."  Most  pagan  rites  in- 
cluded the  use  of  lustral  water,  for  cere- 
monial ablutions,  which  was  kept  in  large 
vessels.  Each  medallion,  he  has  found, 
whether  considered  singly  or  as  part  of  a 
group,  contains  a  cryptic  reference  to 
ancient  pagan  mysteries. 

The  rows  of  medallions  show  precur- 
sors of  the  Olympian  gods— Kronos,  Dio- 
nysius,  Cybele— as  well  as  classical  deities 
and  mythological  heroes:  Paris,  Hera, 
Athena,  Apollo,  Artemis,  Helen  of  Troy. 
The  subject  of  this  latter  group,  says  Arias, 
is  the  role  of  Zeus  in  the  legend  of  Paris 
and  the  origin  of  Helen.  Elsewhere  are 
echoes  of  long-forgotten  pagan  rituals— 
youths  and  maidens  dancing,  satyrs  and 
maenads  cavorting  with  Dionysius. 

Arias  recently  had  a  brainstorm  during 
a  slide  lecture.  As  he  projected  an  over- 
head view  of  the  amphora  like  that  oppo- 
site, he  realized  that  the  pattern  of  the 
medallions  matched  the  second-century 
Ptolemaic  map  of  the  universe:  seven  heavens  each  surmounted 
by  a  sixteen-part  compass  card.  Thus  the  vase  may  be  a  three- 
dimensional  calendar,  showing  the  seven  days  of  the  week  and 
the  sixteen  hours  of  the  Latin  day. 

"No  one  invented  those  numbers.  They're  all  there,"  Arias 
admits,  "but  I  really  can't  put  it  together.  It  seems  to  be  a  passing 
reference  to  popular  astrological  concepts  rather  than  a  serious 
astronomical  scheme.  I  have  the  impression,"  he  sighs,  "that 
somewhere  there  must  be  a  lost  source,  perhaps  pertaining  to  the 
myth  of  Paris,  that  would  clarify  everything.  Frankly,  the  exact 
reason  why  this  amphora  was  created  still  escapes  me." 

So,  he  has  decided  that  it  is  at  last  time  to  let  the  public  see  the 
precious  vase.  Starting  this  month,  it  will  be  on  display  at  the 
Archaeological  Museum  in  Florence.  "There  are  other  scholars 
who  may  have  something  to  contribute.  Whatever  happens,  the 
amphora  will  continue  to  intrigue  the  world  for  fifty  years." □ 

Patricia  Corbett  reports  regularly  from  Italy  for  this  magazine. 
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AND  CHARACTER 
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Some  people  believe  the  world  is 
turned  by  love,  sweetened  by  the 
arts,  and  eased  by  foods  as  exquisite 
to  behold  as  they  are  satisfying  to  eat. 
Of  these  last  there  are  few.  Truffles  con- 
tribute a  peerless  aroma  to  our  taste  expe- 
rience, but  they  are  ill-shaped;  goose  liver 
is  sensuously  flavored,  but,  like  most  sub- 
lime foods,  ripe  cheese  included,  it  brings 
on  quick  surfeit,  while  even  the  finest  cav- 
iar looks  like  BB  shot  in  grease. 

The  asparagus,  as  few  other  comestibles 
can,  offers  aesthetic  satisfaction  as  well  as 
every  other  element  of  a  perfect  food. 
Why  is  this  vegetable  so  precious  that  it 
has  been  relished  by  kings  and  common- 
ers since  the  time  of  the  pharaohs? 

Its  shape,  to  begin  with,  commends  it  to 
the  human  mouth  and  hand.  If  an  indus- 
trial designer  were  to  create  the  perfectly 
shaped  food,  it  would  probably  resemble 
an  asparagus.  The  manner  of  eating  it  can- 
not have  changed  since  the  time  of  our 
remotest  ancestors,  yet  it  often  ap- 
peared— the  supremely  chic  vegetable  of 
the  Second  Empire — on  Napoleon  Ill's 
dinner  table.  It  was  the  only  hot  food, 
except  for  tiny  game  birds,  eaten  with  the 
fingers  in  company.  It  still  is. 


To  conceal  one's  enjoyment  of  magnif- 
icently fattening  foods  requires  aplomb, 
but  asparagus  is  lean  and  healthful,  and 
the  diner  can  take  it  in  great  quantity 
without  serious  consequences  to  his 
waistline.  In  fact,  asparagus  is  positively 
good  for  you.  It  is  well  known,  of  course, 
as  an  aperient  and  diuretic.  It  is  also  a 
source  of  folic  acid,  a  B  vitamin  that  is 
essential  to  the  formation  of  red  blood 
cells.  It  contains  rutin  as  well,  a  factor  in 
preventing  the  rupture  of  small  capillar- 
ies. It  is  even  said  to  provoke  lust,  or  so 
Hindu  amatory  treatises  have  claimed, 
and  so  gossip  about  Louis  XIV's  wife 
Mme.  de  Maintenon  suggests.  On  the 
other  hand,  Greek  mythology  associated 
it  with  cuckoldry:  the  plant  is  thought  to 
have  originated  when  a  ram's  horn  thrust 
in  the  ground  turned  into  asparagus. 

As  beautiful  as  a  flower— Asparagus 
officinalis  belongs  to  the  lily  family— its 
evocative  shape  has  inspired  artists,  crafts- 
men, photographers,  and  poets.  How  the 
species  we  eat  today  developed  from  the 
asparagus  that  grows  wild  throughout 
Europe  is  undocumented,  though  we 
know  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  offered 
it  to  their  gods,  and  the  emperor  Au- 


gustus understood  that  it  should  be 
cooked  quickly,  because,  according  to 
Suetonius,  he  had  a  favorite  metaphor  for 
swift  and  sudden  actions:  "Celerius  quam 
asparagi  coquuntur"— "faster  than  aspara- 
gus is  boiled."  Pliny  was  fond  of  the  freely 
growing  wild  asparagus  and  deplored  the 
effort  that  went  into  cultivating  huge 
shafts,  weighing  three  to  a  pound,  in  Rav- 
enna, a  city  that  still  produces  some  of  the 
best  wild  asparagus  in  Europe. 

The  noble  vegetable  disappears  from 
the  historical  record  during  the  Dark 
Ages,  but  with  the  Renaissance  it  became 
the  rage,  as  a  salad,  in  northern  Italy,  Hol- 
land, France,  Poland,  and  Belgium.  Its 
Latin  name  came  from  a  Greek  word  of 
obscure  origins,  but  in  England  it  was 
domesticated  as  sparrowgrass  or  sperage, 
and  Leonard  Meager,  in  his  English  Gar- 
dener (1670),  recorded  that  the  London 
market  was  well  supplied  with  "forced" 
sperage.  In  France,  Louis  XIV  gave  a  title 
and  land  to  his  gardener,  M.  Quintinie, 
who  invented  a  method  of  supplying  the 
king  with  asparagus  year  round. 

Its  American  history  did  not,  for  a  won- 
der, begin  with  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  is 
credited  with  nearly  every  notable  inven- 
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cion  and  foreign  import,  though  Jefferson 
did  experiment  with  growing  it  from 
imported  seed.  Some  say  that  the  first  set- 
tlers found  wild  asparagus  in  North 
America  along  sandy  coastlines  and  river- 
banks;  others  claim  it  had  reached  New 
England  by  1672,  and  a  Dutch  consul  in 
Massachusetts  began  its  cultivation  in  the 
mideighteenth  century. 

Impatient,  "Type  A"  people  should 
think  twice  about  growing  asparagus, 
for  it  will  be  some  three  years  before 
the  first  spears  can  be  cut.  A  well- 
cared-for  bed,  however,  will  go  on  yield- 
ing for  perhaps  a  quarter  century.  The 
cultivated  asparagus  is  an  herbaceous 
plant  bearing  small,  pendulous  flowers 
with  a  pleasant  scent.  About  thirty-five 
varieties  are  cultivated  today,  any  one  of 
which  left  uncut  at  the  time  of  harvest — 
which  continues  for  weeks  in  the  same 
bed — will  grow  into  a  tall,  lacy,  graceful 
plant  with  delicate,  fernlike  branches.  As- 
paragus plants  are  sexed,  the  females  hav- 
ing plumper  stalks.  Rapid  growth  ac- 
counts for  its  tenderness:  one  spear  can 
grow  up  to  ten  inches  in  a  single  day. 

There  is  as  much  controversy  about 
which  is  better,  white  asparagus  or  green, 
as  there  is,  let  us  say,  about  the  respective 
qualities  of  the  conductors  Solti  and  von 
Karajan.  The  white,  often  with  a  pale  pur- 
ple tip,  is  grown  and  appreciated  in  Tai- 
wan (the  largest  producer),  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, Germany,  and  France;  the  green  or 
the  purple  in  England  and  Italy.  In  the 
United  States,  the  green  is  found  almost 
exclusively. 

To  produce  white  asparagus,  you  must 
ridge  the  soil  up  over  the  crowns  to  keep 
out  the  sun.  Alternatively,  white  aspara- 
gus may  be  forced  in  cellars,  as  it  is  in  Bel- 
gium. When  the  tip  is  about  to  reach  the 
surface,  a  metal  tool  with  a  sharp  cutting 
edge  is  pushed  into  the  soil  at  an  angle  to 
cut  off  the  almost  scaleless,  thick,  ivory- 
colored  stalks.  The  top  three  or  four 
inches  are  more  tender  and  the  taste  is 
more  delicate  than  that  of  green  aspara- 
gus, though  it  has  a  slightly  bitter  edge, 
much  appreciated  by  those  who  prefer 
the  white  variety. 

The  U.S.  production  figure  of 
200,000,000  pounds  per  year,  mostly  from 
California  and  Washington,  is  declining 
because  of  high  labor  costs.  The  most 
popular  varieties  are  the  Connover's  Co- 
lossal and  the  dark  green  Mary  Washing- 
ton. Wild  asparagus,  pencil-thin,  is  an 
agreeable  change  if  you  slant-slice  it  in 
two-inch  segments  and  stir-fry  it  in  a  wok 
for  a  minute  or  two  over  high  heat  with  a 
touch  of  sesame  oil  and  soy  sauce. 


The  European  varieties  include  Argen- 
teuil  (named  for  the  place  where  it  was 
grown,  near  Paris,  in  the  last  century), 
which  has  very  thick  sticks  with  pale  pur- 
ple tips;  the  English  asparagus,  thin  and 
green,  and  having  a  fine  flavor;  Belgian  or 
Malinese  asparagus,  large,  pale,  and  fleshy, 
with  a  distinctive  flavor;  Italian  or  Genoa 
asparagus,  also  known  as  the  asperge  vio- 
lette,  because  of  its  purple  color;  and  Lau- 
ds, from  southern  France,  perhaps  the 
most  delicately  flavored  of  all.  My  own 
favorite  comes  from  Schwetzingen,  in 
West  Germany.  Its  pale,  alabaster-color 
stalks  are  served  in  a  multitude  of  man- 
ners in  the  restaurants  of  Diisseldorf. 

There  are  people  who  cook  asparagus 
by  standing  it  up  with  the  tips  out  of  the 
water;  usually  using  the  bottom  of  the 
double  boiler  with  the  top  inverted  over 
them,  and  others  who  place  a  couple  of 
neatly  tied  bunches  on  their  sides  in  a  pot 
of  boiling  water.  I  belong  to  the  second 
group,  failing  to  understand  why  people 
trouble  to  cook  asparagus  upright,  since 
the  woody  ends  are  cut  off  and  the  stalks 
peeled  anyway,  so  that  they  become  as 
tender  as  the  tips.  Either  way,  one  can 
achieve  an  even  length  by  standing  the 
stalks  on  their  heads  and  trimming  the 
bottoms  before  tying  them  up. 

Of  no  vegetable  can  it  more  truly  be 
said,  "The  fresher,  the  better."  Like  corn 
on  the  cob,  asparagus  should  ideally  be 
cut,  cooked,  and  served  without  dilly- 
dallying on  the  way  to  the  dining  room. 
You  should  choose  young,  straight,  ten- 
der stalks,  the  leaves  at  the  tip  completely 
closed  and  firm,  cut  ends  looking  fresh, 
roughly  uniform  in  girth — neither  too 
thin  nor  too  thick — with  smooth  body 
and  a  rich,  green  color.  When  cooked 
they  must  be  slightly  crunchy,  and  a  cou- 
ple of  minutes  make  an  enormous  differ- 
ence to  the  texture.  Six  to  eight  minutes 
are  enough  to  make  the  stems  tender. 

Asparagus  contains  a  tiny  amount 
of  sulfur,  which  makes  red  wine 
taste  metallic  and  white  wine  taste 
sweeter  than  it  is.  To  counteract 
this  effect— if  you  must  serve  wine  with 
your  asparagus — prepare  it  with  grated 
Parmigiano-Reggiano  cheese,  in  the  Ital- 
ian fashion. 

No  vegetable  lends  itself  more  happily 
to  being  eaten  at  any  temperature— hot, 
cold,  or  tepid.  It  takes  to  sauces  and 
accompaniments  of  many  varieties,  which 
bring  out  its  distinctive  nuances.  In  pre- 
paring it,  the  only  basic  rule  is  to  avoid 
recipes  that  call  for  a  long  period  in  the 
oven.  But  whether  you  choose  to  dupli- 
cate the  recipe  of  Apicius  (first  century 
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A.D.),  in  which  asparagus  is  ground  into  a 
sauce  for  roast  warblers,  or  prefer  to  serve 
it  with  melted  butter  is  a  matter  of  person- 
al proclivities.  If  sublime  simplicity  is  not 
your  preference,  you  can  find  well  over 
500  recipes  in  current  cookbooks,  rang- 
ing from  asparagus-stuffed  eggs;  tagliatelle 
with  asparagus  sauce;  asparagus  with  mus- 
tard dressing,  Japanese  style;  Jane  Grig- 
son's  imaginative  "Asparagus  Soldiers"; 
and  asparagus  salad  with  mussels;  to  aspar- 
agus in  a  blanket  or  in  crab  sauce,  Chinese 
style.  "Ambushed  Asparagus,"  in  which 
the  spears  are  placed  in  a  hollowed-out 
slender  loaf,  appeared  in  Mrs.  Marian 
Har land's  Common  Sense  in  the  Household 
(1885);  Mrs.  Harland  copied  the  recipe 
from  Mrs.  Hannah  Glasses  Art  of  Cookery 
(1747),  where  it  was  called  "Asparagus 
Forced  in  French  Roll." 

It  is  easy  to  be  innovative  with  this  infi- 
nitely versatile  vegetable.  You  may 
combine  it  with  prosciutto  orgravlax; 
serve  it  on  top  of  salmon,  beef,  or  veal 
tartare;  dip  it  into  innumerable  sauces, 
including  bagna  cauda,  the  hot  sauce  of 
Piedmont;  bake  or  deep-fry  it  in  thin 
phyllo  pastry;  mold  it  in  aspic;  cut  the  tips 
up  into  tiny  pieces  and  serve  it  with  petits 
pois;  and  try,  of  course,  the  traditional 
sauces  or  variations  on  them. 

In  nineteenth-century  France  every- 
thing was  supposed  to  resemble  some- 
thing different  from  what  it  was;  in  that 
spirit,  you  might  make  chicken-asparagus 
croquettes,  shaping  them  into  a  dozen 
asparagus  stalks,  each  deep-fried  until 
crisp  and  served  in  a  bunch  tied  with  the 
green  leaf  of  a  poached  leek.  On  the  wild- 
er shores  of  gastronomy,  Escoffier  de- 
scribes asparagus  ice  cream,  while  the 
winner  in  a  recent  National  Asparagus 
Festival  in  Oceana  County,  Michigan, 
was  an  asparagus-oatmeal  cookie. 

No  nation  has  ever  been  halfhearted 
about  asparagus.  The  English  magazine 
Punch  reported  early  in  this  century  that  a 
Miss  Gladys  Devereux  broke  off  her 
engagement  to  Percy  Gore-Mont  because 
of  the  way  he  simply  "threw  himself  at  the 
stuff  at  her  dinner  party  and  "one  of  the 
servants  had  to  comb  the  melted  butter 
out  of  his  hair  before  he  could  appear  in 
the  drawing  room."  Be  warned.  Your  own 
dish  of  asparagus,  cooked  to  a  tender 
crunchiness,  brought  to  the  table  on  a 
platter  covered  with  a  steaming  napkin, 
with  a  sauce  dish  of  gleaming,  golden 
melted  butter  on  the  side,  may  p  ivoke  a 
similar  loss  of  constraint.  □ 

George  Lang  is  a  restaurateur  and  consultant 
who  often  writes  about  food. 
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FOR  A  GROWN-UP  WUNDERKIND,  NOTHING  IS  IMPOSSIBLE 

BY  JOHN  DORNBERG 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  HEINZ  GEBHARDT 


How  can  one  begin 
to  describe  Lothar- 
Gunther  Buch- 
heim's  occupation? 
His  papers  list  him 
simply  as  "Artist." 
His  fellow  Ger- 
mans, a  little  more 
accurately,  call  him 
ein  Multitalent.  In 
his  amazing  career, 
Buchheim,  now 
sixty-six,  has  done 
what  has  pleased 
him,  on  occasion 
being  a  novelist,  art 
historian,  illustra- 
tor, critic,  publish- 


Buchheim  stalks  whatever  catches  his  fancy, 
from  fine  Oriental  vials  (right)  to  roughhewn 
contemporary  sculpture. 


thet  he  has  had  to 
leave  behind:  "wun- 
derkind."  That, 
he  announces  with 
characteristic  brag- 
gadocio, was  his 
first  vocation,  and 
he  followed  it  until 
he  was  fifteen. 

Will  posterity 
think  of  him  as  the 
author  of  the  grip- 
ping,  autobio- 
graphical antiwar 
novel  Das  Boot7.  As 
the  photographer 
and  writer  of  State 
Circus — With  the 


er,  photographer,  collector,  art  dealer, 
auctioneer,  and  gallery  owner,  and,  yes,  an 
artist,  too.  Maybe  the  best  way  to  think  of 
him  is  as  an  elemental  force,  a  barrel- 
chested  volcano  of  a  man  who  bubbles 
with  energy,  bursts  with  ideas,  and  over- 
just  about  everyone  who  crosses 
^lchheim  has  driven  curators  to 
distraction  (maybe  over)  and 
one  artist's  widow  (Wassi- 
ugh  virtually  every 
re's  only  one  epi- 


Queen  on  the  German  Road,  a  popular,  can- 
did commentary  on  a  state  visit  by  Eng- 
land's Queen  Elizabeth  II?  As  a  quixotic 
environmentalist  battling  to  silence  the 
nightly  church  bells  in  his  Bavarian 
hometown,  Feldafing?  As  the  encyclope- 
dic critic  and  historian  of  modern  Ger- 
man art? 

Maybe  what  will  stand  out — as  adver- 

John  Dornberg  is  the  former  bureau  chief  in 
Munich  for  Newsweek  magazine. 


tised  in  his  papers— is 
his  own  work  as  an 
artist.  Painting  is  his 
oldest  profession, 
practiced  intermit- 
tently since  his  prodi- 
gy days,  and  it's  also 
the  one  the  West  Ger- 
mans  know  least 
about  — not  because 
he  is  self-effacing,  but 
because  he  is  disor- 
ganized. "When  I 
paint  or  sketch,  I  do  so 
as  if  drugged  and  pro- 
duce voluminously. 
Then  I  get  busy  on 
other  projects  and  for- 
get what  I've  done,  or 
where  I've  put  it."  Be 
that  as  it  may,  his  days 
of  artistic  anonymity  appear  to  be  over. 
He  has  been,  as  he  prefers  to  say,  "redis- 
covered." In  February  1983,  Duisburg's 
Wilhelm  Lehmbruck  Museum  mounted 
a  retrospective  of  more  than  fifty  years  of 
his  work,  presenting  over  400  paintings, 
watercolors,  woodcuts,  and  sketches  (all 
strongly  reminiscent  —  maybe  deriva- 
tive— of  the  Expressionist  style). 

But  if  one  had  to  bet  at  this  time  how 
Buchheim  will  be  best  remembered,  the 
odds  would  favor  him  as  a  collector.  His 
acquisitions  fill  two  mansion-scale  houses 
in  Feldafing  "Man  collected  long  before 
he  learned  to  sow,"  he  says.  "It  is  human 
nature  to  discover,  acquire,  possess.  Those 
are  the  three  stages  of  collecting,  and  each 
is  consummate  joy." 

If  so,  Buchheim  must  live  in  a  perpetual 
state  of  rapture.  He  owns  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  objects  of  folk  art  and  handi- 
craft, ceramics,  art  nouveau  vases,  porce- 
lain figurines,  beer  mugs,  wood  carvings, 
sculptures,  erotica,  dolls,  fin  de  siecle  post- 
ers, American  quilts,  Seminole  patch- 
work, a  carousel  menagerie,  carnival  hur- 
dy-gurdies, toys,  mineral  crystals,  drift- 
wood, rocks,  seamen's  souvenirs,  belt 
buckles,  and  other  knickknacks,  includ- 
ing more  than  3,000  glass  paperweights 
and  almost  that  many  Bohemian  and  Chi- 
nese snuff  bottles  and  scent  flasks.  His  fifty 
separate  collections  are  the  harvest  of 
decades  of  haunting  flea  markets,  bazaars, 
garage  sales,  and  auction  houses. 

"I'm  like  a  squirrel,"  he  booms,  proudly 
leading  visitors  through  the  mind-bog- 
gling, totally  chaotic  and  uncatalogued 
conglomeration  of  bric-a-brac.  "I  am  driv- 
imost  atavistically,  to  grab,  pick  up, 
verything  that  appeals  to  me 
'  /  in  color  or  form.  Other 


Chaotic,  uncatalogued,  Buchheim's  fifty  collections  clutter  not  one  mansion  but  two. 


people  may  spot  a  beautiful,  gnarled  root 
in  the  forest,  admire  it  for  a  few  moments, 
then  stroll  on.  I  feel  a  compulsion  to  drag 
it  home.  But  like  a  squirrel  with  its  hoards 
of  nuts  for  winter,  I  may  forget  where  I 
placed  it." 

Buchheim  has  also  "gathered,"  in 
slightly  more  orderly  fashion,  what  is 
reputed  to  be  the  world's  most  extensive 
private  collection  of  German  Expression- 
ist art  before  World  War  I  and  of  the  "New 
Objectivists"  after  it.  He  owns  more  than 
460  canvases,  aquarelles,  woodcuts,  en- 
gravings, sketches,  and  etchings  by  Erich 
Heckel,  Ernst  Ludwig  Kirchner,  Otto 
Mueller,  Emil  Nolde,  Max  Pechstein,  Karl 
Schmidt-Rottluff,  Max  Beckmann,  Otto 
Dix,  and  two  dozen  other  artists  who  were 
banned  and  labeled  "degenerate"  by  the 
Nazis  during  the  Third  Reich.  The  collec- 
tion's value  is  estimated  at  $25  million  at 
current  market  prices,  although  Buch- 

People  everywhere  are  just  awakening  to  the 
nostalgic  charm  of  carousel  animals.  Buch- 
heim, of  course,  has  collected  them  for  years. 


heim  acquired  most  of 
it  for  far  less  through 
judicious  buying  and 
bidding  in  the  post- 
war years. 

For  nearly  two  de- 
cades, these  works 
were  on  indefinite 
loan  to  Munich's 
State  Gallery  of  Mod- 
ern Art  and  stored, 
ironically,  in  the  Haus 
der  Kunst,  the  very 
same  Third  Reich 
monstrosity  in  which 
the  infamous  1937  in- 
quisition of  "degener- 
ate" art  was  staged.  But 
in  September  1980, 
animosity  erupted  be- 
tween Buchheim  and 
the  director-general  of  Bavaria's  state  gal- 
leries, Erich  Steingraber.  Steingraber  had 
decided  to  devote  the  galleries  of  the  $100 
million  Neue  Pinakothek  (then  ap- 
proaching completion)  entirely  to  nine- 
teenth-century art,  leaving  the  state's 
twentieth-century  holdings  to  languish  in 
the  bad  old*  Haus  der  Kunst.  Buchheim 
cried  out  against  this  "malicious  political 
decision,"  mudslinging  ensued,  and  in  the 
end  not  even  Bonn  could  reconcile  Buch- 
heim with  the  state  of  Bavaria  and  the  city 
of  Munich.  The  collector  took  personal 
charge  of  his  Expressionists  and  sent 
them  on  a  worldwide  tour  that  has 
included  lengthy  showings  at  the  Hermi- 
tage, in  Leningrad,  the  Pushkin  Museum, 
in  Moscow,  the  Musee  d'  Art  Moderne  in 
Strasbourg,  and  numerous  galleries  in 
Barcelona,  Madrid,  Tel  Aviv,  Cologne, 
and  Berlin.  In  April,  the  collection  was 
put  on  view  in  Nakamura,  Japan,  and  lat- 
er dates  are  scheduled  for  Philadelphia, 
Madison,  and  Minneapolis.  The  current 
plans  call  for  giving  the  pictures  a  perma- 
nent home  at  the  Lehmbruck  Museum, 
where  a  "Buchheim  Wing"  is  to  be  built 
for  them. 

There's  something  almost  mythologi- 
cal about  Buchheim.  He  has,  from 
earliest  childhood,  had  the  Midas 
touch.  In  his  hale  and  hearty  seniority,  the 
man  is  a  Falstaff,  with  shaggy  salt-and- 
pepper  beard  and  unruly  shock  of  gray- 
ing hair  to  match  his  grizzly-bear  dimen- 
sions. As  a  teenager  in  his  native  Saxony, 
now  part  of  East  Germany,  he  was  a  juve- 
nile-division state  heavyweight  cham- 
pion in  wrestling.  Were  there  a  division 
for  sexagenarians  in  Bavaria  today,  he 
would  surely  win  that  title  too. 

He  was  born  out  of  wedlock  in  Weimar 
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BUCHHEIM  FOUND  ERICH  HECKEL'S  LONG-LOST 
PECHSTEIN  SLEEPING  ON  THE  BACK  OF  A  LESSER  WORK. 


in  1918,  the  year  of  the 
Kaiser's  last  stand,  the 
son  of  Fraulein  Char- 
lotte Buchheim,  who 
studied  painting  with 
professors  from  the 
prestigious  Dresden 
Academy  of  Art,  and 
a  law-student  father 
who  later  once  wrote 
him  coldly,  "Do  not 
ever  attempt  to  con- 
tact me  again  or  I  will 
cut  off  the  support 
payments." 

Miss  Buchheim,  the 
daughter  of  well-to-do 
and  prim  bourgeois 
parents,  eventually 
settled  down  and  mar- 
ried a  budding  indus- 
trialist in  Chemnitz 
(now  called  Karl- 
Marx-Stadt),  but  not 
before  she  had  given 
birth  to  a  second  son 
by  a  different  father,  a 
gardener.  That  is  Buchheim's  half-broth- 
er Klaus,  the  right-wing  mayor  of  Felda- 
fing,  with  whom  he  has  long  been  con- 
ducting a  running  feud. 

Their  mother  recognized  her  older 
boy's  prodigious  talents  as  an  artist  and 
encouraged  him.  By  the  time  he  was 
twelve,  his  sketches,  drawings,  and  lino- 
leum cuts  were  winning  the  approval  of 
professional  critics  in  Chemnitz  and 
Dresden,  and  before  he  turned  thirteen 
they  were  selling  to  local  newspapers  and 
magazines,  for  which  he  also  wrote  essays, 
short  stories,  and  reportage. 

When  the  Depression  hit,  and  the  ill- 
fated  Weimar  Republic  was  in  its  death 
throes,  his  stepfather's  iron  foundry  shut 
down,  and  his  mother's  parents,  who  had 
provided  all  the  capital,  became  destitute. 
Suddenly  young  Buchheim's  stories  and 
pictures  turned  into  the  family's  principal 
source  of  income. 

Somehow  the  boy  wonder  also  man- 
aged to  excel  at  the  Gymnasium— sec- 
ondary school — almost  as  an  avoca- 
tion. After  standing  successfully  for  his 
Abitur,  the  grueling  final  exam,  he  headed 
for  Munich,  the  German  art  capital,  to 
matriculate  at  the  art  academy  there.  He 
moved  into  a  dingy  room  in  the  attic  of  a 
farmhouse  in  Feldafing,  an  hour's  train 
ride  from  the  city.  A  scholarship  of  100 
mark-,  a  month,  along  with  the  sale  of 
illustrations  and  occasional  essays,  paid 
for  tuition  and  the  necessaries  of  a  Spar- 
;stence. 


IN  HARD  TIMES, 
BUCHHEIM  LOOKED  AROUND  AND 
PAINTED  WHAT  HE  SAW 


His  account — part  travelogue,  part  ro- 
mantic novella — of  the  summer  canoe 
trip  he  took  in  1937,  more  than  1,000 
miles  down  the  Danube  from  Passau,  in 
Bavaria,  to  Sulina,  on  Rumania's  Black 
Sea  coast,  made  him  a  best-selling  author. 
Its  title,  Days  and  Nights  Emerge  from  the 
Stream,  was  clumsy,  and  the  text  was  no  lit- 
erary masterpiece,  but  it  appealed  to  thou- 
sands of  Germans  who  dreamed  of  Buch- 
heim's kind  of  private  escape  from  their 
country's  increasingly  malignant  political 
atmosphere  but  were  too  fearful  or 
already  too  complacent  to  break  free.  The 
book's  huge  success  made  him  financially 
independent  before  he  was  of  legal  age.  In 
fact,  it  put  him  in  a  position  to  buy  back 
the  properties  in  Chemnitz  that  his  family 
had  lost. 

Buchheim  was,  however,  no  active  dis- 
senter and  certainly  no  resistance  fighter 


against  the  Nazi  re- 
gime—just an  outsid- 
er among  conformists. 
He  was  never  coopted 
and  is  unfazed  that  his 
wartime  illustrations 
of  Wehrmacht  sol- 
diers and  sailors  (now 
being  shown  in  the 
traveling  Buchheim 
exhibition)  were  once 
displayed  in  Munich's 
Haus  der  Kunst  for 
propaganda  purposes. 
"They  depict  what  I 
saw  around  me.  If 
Joseph  Goebbels 
thought  they  were 
good  propaganda, 
that  merely  indicates 
how  little  he  knew  of 
art  and  how  very  su- 
perficially he  must 
have  looked  at  the  il- 
lustrations." 

After  war  duty  as  a 
combat  correspon- 
dent in  th,e  navy,  he  worked  briefly  in 
Feldafing  under  the  American  military 
government.  Then  love  lured  him  back  to 
the  French  Atlantic  coast,  where  he  had 
met  a  girl,  Gwen,  during  the  war,  whom 
he  later  married. 


T 


This  angelic  visage  was  bought  as  a  "research 
object,"  or  so  Buchheim  says  now.  The  chances 
that  it  will  find  its  way  into  any  monograph  he 
may  have  contemplated  are  slim. 


hey  settled  in  Paris,  where  Buch- 
heim made  his  living  at  art  and  by 
writing  about  art.  Gwen,  seen  in 
many  of  his  pieces  from  those  halcyon 
days,  soon  gave  birth  to  their  son,  Yves, 
but  the  couple  parted  ways  as  casually  as 
they  had  joined  up.  "She  objected  to  my 
working  all  the  time,"  he  explains,  "but  I 
have  a  compulsion  for  work." 

In  1948  he  returned  to  Germany  and 
opened  an  art  gallery  in  Frankfurt,  a  ven- 
ture that  lasted  with  middling  success  for 
three  years.  "In  a  gallery,"  he  says,  "you 
have  to  spend  hours  on  end  being  master 
of  ceremonies  to  the  bored  wives  of  rich 
snobs.  That's  not  for  me."  In  1951,  having 
meanwhile  met  and  married  Diethild 
Wickboldt,  known  as  "Ditti,"  he  moved 
back  to  Feldafing  to  launch  the  art  pub- 
lishing business  that  is  still  flourishing. 

Brought  up  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Expressionists,  Buchheim  became  almost 
obsessed  by  the  art  the  Nazis  had  branded 
as  decadent.  Attitudes  toward  them  did 
not  abruptly  change  with  the  formal  end 
to  the  Nazi  domination  of  German  cul- 
ture. "Often,"  he  says,  "I  bought  out  of 
anger,  sheer  rage,  because  no  one  else  did." 
He  points  angrily  to  the  disgraceful  and 
shabby  treatment  of  Otto  Dix.  The  collec- 
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tor  had  acquired  a  complete  volume  of 
Dix's  gripping  1924  cycle  The  War— fifty 
etchings  that,  he  maintains,  are  matched 
only  by  Goya's  Disasters  of  War  and 
Rouault's  Miserere — and  auctioned  the 
set,  on  option,  to  a  West  German  museum 
for  DM  500— about  $125  at  the  time.  One 
and  a  half  years  later,  the  museum  had 
neither  paid  nor  made  up  its  mind  to  buy. 
Buchheim  demanded  return  of  the  port- 
folios. They  came  back  "so  fast  you  could 
still  feel  the  curator's  breath  of  relief  that 
he  was  rid  of  them."  Today,  that  volume, 
still  in  Buchheim's  collection,  is  valued,  he 
says,  at  DM  800,000,  about  $330,000. 

Not  all  his  collection  was  acquired 
on  the  cheap.  He  too  has  paid  con- 
siderable sums  —  63,000  Swiss 
francs,  for  example,  at  E.  W.  Kornfeld's  in 
Bern  in  1967  for  Schmidt-Rottluffs  Three 
Women  by  the  Sea,  and  105,000  francs  in  a 
1971  Kornfeld  auction  for  Emil  Nolde's 
portrait  of  an  Arab.  Like  his  more  modest 
purchases,  they  have  shot  up  in  value. 
"There's  nothing  to  making  money  in  the 
art  trade,"  he  says,  "if  you  know  something 
about  art.  Not  many  people  do." 

A  sure  way  to  lose  money,  however,  is 
to  engage  in  protracted  litigation  with  the 
widow  of  a  famous  artist,  as  Buchheim  did 
with  the  late  Nina  Kandinsky.  Their  bat- 
tle lasted  thirteen  years  and  cost  Buch- 
heim around  $100,000  in  court  and  law- 
yers' fees.  In  1959,  Buchheim  wrote  and 
published  a  voluminous  monograph 


about  the  Blaue  Reiter  movement,  led  by 
Kandinsky.  The  artist's  widow  sued, 
claiming  he  had  violated  her  copyright  by 
reproducing  numerous  Kandinsky  paint- 
ings that  had  belonged  to  his  former  com- 
panion of  many  years,  the  painter  Ga- 
briele  Miinter,  and  that  she,  Miinter,  had 
given  to  the  city  of  Munich. 

Nearly  fifty  years  after  Gabriele's  liai- 
son with  Kandinsky  had  ended,  Nina, 
Buchheim  avers,  was  still  incurably  jeal- 
ous of  her  predecessor  in  the  artist's  affec- 
tions. "Figuratively  speaking,"  Buchheim 
maintained,  "the  real  defendant  in  this 
case  is  Gabriele  Miinter,  and  I  am  hon- 
ored to  sit  in  her  place."  "Nonsense," 
retorted  Nina.  "How  could  I  possibly  be 
jealous  of  Gabriele  Miinter  when,  in  fact, 

"I  BOUGHT  OUT  OF 
RAGE  BECAUSE 
NO  ONE 
ELSE  DID." 

Kandinsky  married  me  because  he  had 
not  found  happiness  with  her?"  While  the 
battle  raged,  Nina  Kandinsky  flatly  re- 
fused to  lend  any  of  her  husband's  pic- 
tures to  any  exhibition  in  West  Germany. 
"She  made  herself  look  absolutely  ludi- 
crous," says  Buchheim. 

The  mass  of  Buchheimana  continues  to 
grow.  For  all  its  fabulous  value,  it  is  not 


even  insured.  No  insurance  company  will 
accept  the  risk  as  long  as  the  items  are  not 
catalogued,  registered,  and  properly 
kept— a  task  that  might  take  decades. 
Except  for  the  3,000  paperweights,  the 
garden  full  of  carousel  horses,  and  a  room 
piled  high  with  early-American  quilts, 
there  is  no  telling  what  all  he  has. 

"I  once  considered  turning  the  other 
house— no  one  lives  in  it— into  a  gallery," 
he  says.  "I  envisioned  a  magic  world  of 
folk  art  and  objects  there— a  feast,  a  circus 
for  the  eyes.  I  wanted  it  to  become  an 
inspiration  for  all  collectors  of  every- 
thing— to  show  them  what  you  can  do  if 
you  ignore  conventions,  people  who  call 
you  eccentric,  wives  who  say  the  things 
are  dust  catchers,  landlords  who  consider 
them  fire  hazards,  manufacturers  who  ex- 
hort us  to  throw  everything  away. 

But,"  he  sighs,  "I  really  do  not  have 
time  to  open  and  run  my  own 
museum.  Besides,  think  of  the  cost. 
Yet  I  couldn't  bear  to  lose  or  give  away  a 
single  piece.  My  collecting  is  an  addiction. 
I  try  to  control  myself,  but  I  can't.  I  keep 
entering  new  fields,  collecting  more. 

"Everything  here,"  he  insists,  sweeping 
his  brawny  arms  as  if  to  embrace  the 
titanic  assemblage,  "was  acquired  as  a 
work  object,  as  research  material.  I 
thought  I  could  spend  the  first  hundred 
years  of  my  life  collecting  and  the  next 
nine  hundred  writing  about  what  I  had 
collected.  I  made  a  mistake."  □ 


He  stays  abreast  of  local  and  world  affairs,  as  befits  a  man  who  considers  much  of  his  own  art,  "like  most  art,"  to  be  political. 


ON  DON 


A  very  fine,  early  19th  century 
Bossi  style  chimney-piece  inlaid 
with  green  Connemara  Scagliola, 
Height:  52"  Width:  60" 
Aperture  Height:  39" 
Aperture  Width:  39" 


Period  panelled  rooms  in  pine  and  oak. 
Antique  chimney  pieces  in  marble, 
stone  and  wood.  Life-size  classical 
bronze  and  marble  statues. 
Superb  wrought  iron  entrance  gates, 
Garden  temples,  vases,  seats, 
fountains,  statues  etc. 


hr  further  information  please  contact  MrTimothySeaga 

Crowther  of  Syon  Lodge  Limited  ■  Busch  Comer    London  Road 
Isleworth    Middlesex    TW7  5BH  England. 
Tel:  01 144  1560  7978     Telex:  8951308. 

Situated  between  London's  West  End  and  Heathrow  Airport, 
Syon  Lodge  is  open  Monday  to  Friday  9  a.m.  -  5  p  m; 
Saturday  and  Sunday  1 1  a  m  -  4.30  p.m. 

Also  visit  our  Gallery  at  Old  Bond  Street  House, 

6  Old  Bond  Street.  Mayfair.  London  Tel  01-493  8688 


A  BAG 

The  World's  Most  Portable  Bicycle! 


•  •  • 


Folded  down  it  is  not  much  larger  than  a  briefcase:  36"  long,  24"  high,  10"  wide 
with  a  ni<  ely  balanced  carrying  handle.  But  in  less  than  a  minute  you  can  have  it  out 
of  its  bag  and  unfolded  to  make  an  exceptionally  sturdy  bicycle  big  enough  for  a  6'  2" 
man,  easy  handling  enough  for  a  5'  woman.  Each  DiBlasi  bicycle  has  stainless  steel 
fenders,  three  speed  derailleur  gears,  generator  powered  front  and  rear  lights,  bell, 
3-position  adjustable  seat,  air  pump,  reflectors,  kickstand  and  a  rear  carrier.  The 
tubular  steel  frame  is  rustproofed,  then  given  two  coats  of  enamel.  This  is  a  real  bike 
that  exceeds  all  the  requirements  of  the  U.S.  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission. 
It  collapses  with  four  quick  moves — fold  the  pedals,  release  two  hooks  and  slide  it 
shut.  It  honestly  takes  all  of  15  seconds.  The  DiBlasi  Folding  Bicycle  weighs  35  lbs. 
and  comes  to  you  completely  assembled.  It  costs  $350.00  ($24.95)  #A676.  An 
accessory  package  provides  a  front  carrying  clip,  a  rear  carry  rack  and  an  all-metal 
basket  for  $60.00  ($9.95)  #A857. 

•  Used  in  Europe  by  commuters,  boaters  & 
travelers. 

•  Folds  in  seconds— just  four  quick  steps. 

•  Fits  into  its  own  heavy,  zippered  carrying 
bag. 

•  Beautifully  made,  each  is  hand-assembled. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


250  W.  55  ST..  NY.  NY  10019 


FOR  EVERY  ANTIQUE  YOU  YE  PASSED  UP 

OVER  THE  YEARS, 
PASSPORT  WOULD  LIKE  TO  APOIOGIZE  FOR 
NOT  BEINC  INVENTED  SOONER. 


Passport 


NATHANIEL  IVES 
Nl0029_  Valid  Thru  JUNF/85 


Buying  art  and  antiques  in  Britain  is,  unquestionably, 
one  of  life's  more  rewarding  experiences.  But  where 
do  you  shop?  How  do  you  pay?  And  how  on  earth  do 
you  get  all  those  things  home?  Passport  is  the  world's 
first  solution  to  these  problems. 

Take  Passport  ™  over,  and  bring  anything  back. 

Passport  was  invented  by  Michael  Davis,  Britain's 
leading  shipper  of  fine  antiques-and  winner  of  the 
Queen's  Award  for  Export.  After  working  12  years  to  make  antique  shipping  easier, 
Michael  Davis  decided  to  improve  on  antique  shopping.  Thus  Passport  was  born.  It  gives 
you  instant  credit  at  antique  shops  and  galleries  all  over 
the  British  Isles.  Which  means  you  can  now  buy  virtually 
anything  as  easily  as  you  buy  lunch.  No  traveler's  checks. 
No  letters-of-credit.  Just  present  your  Passport  Card. 

The  solution  to  eyes  that  are  bigger  than  your  suit- 
case. Besides  being  welcomed  by  over  1 ,600  U.K.  dealers 
and  Sotheby's,  Passport  puts  an  end  to  shipping  worries. 
Everything  you  buy  with  the  Card  is  automatically  sent  to 
you— in  one  cost-effective  shipment— whether  you  buy 
from  one  shop  in  London  or  dozens  a  hundred  miles 
apart.  You  never  fuss  with  packing,  insurance,  customs. 
And  you  can  rest  easy  knowing  it  all  goes  by  Michael  Davis 
Shipping.  We've  built  a  reputation  for  getting  antiques  to 
your  door  in  precisely  the  same  glorious  state  they  left 
the  store.  And  you  don't  pay  until  they  arrive. 

Know  where  to  buy  in  Britain.  And  where  not  to.  Your  Passport  Card  entitles  you  to 
many  valuable  extras,  including  free  private  airport  limousine  service  with  selected 
London  flights.  But  you  also  get  something  that  has  no  price.  Knowledge.  There's  the 
Passport  Directory,  with  addresses  and  specialities  of  everyone  who  accepts  the  Card. 
There's  a  free  subscription  to  Antiques  Across  the  World.  Finally,  there's  the  Passport 
staff— always  there,  always  ready  to  answer  your  questions.  Tell  us  what  you're  looking  for 
and  we'll  deliver  an  expert  (complete  with  car)  to  help  you  find  it.  Our  guides  have  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  British  antiques  world,  and  can  introduce  you  to  sources  well  off 
the  beaten  track. 

Try  us  now  and  get  a  live  guide.  Free.  Passport  is  the  antique  hunter's  most 
indispensable  tool.  And  if  you  apply  for  your  Card  right  now,  you'll  get  one  day  of 
chauffeured  guide  service  free.  Another  way  we're  changing  the  process  of  buying  art 
and  antiques  abroad.  For  the  better. 

PASSPORT 

THE  ANTIQUES  TO  GO  CARD: 
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Please  send  me  your  free  Passport  information  kit. 
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Passport 
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Passport,  29  East  61st  Street,  New  York,  NY  10021 

(800)  227-7212 

In  NY.  call:  (212)  832-3661  c/5/84  j 
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THEIR  HEARTS  ON  THEIR  SLEEVES 

The  Expressionists,  who  created  a  revolution  in  German 
painting  before  World  War  I,  are  eagerly  debated  and 
collected  today. 

By  Robin  Duthy 


The  decade  between 
1904  and  1914  was 
the  most  turbulent 
in  art  history,  with 
one  cultural  explo- 
sion after  another 
shaking  the  art  es- 
tablishment of  the 
West.  Among  the 
most  revolutionary 
of  exhibitions  was 
one  mounted  in 
Dresden  in  1906  by 
the  German  Expres- 
sionists—Kirchner, 
Heckel,  Schmidt- 
Rottluff,  and  Bleyl. 
Other  artists,  not  all 
of  them  German, 
were  drawn  in- 
to their  circle  — 
Munch,  Nolde,  Jaw- 
lensky,  and  Kan- 
dinsky,  among  oth- 
ers; together  they 
produced  one  of  the 
most  arresting  bod- 
ies of  work  yet  seen 
in  the  world  of  art. 

Though  the  mar- 
ket for  the  German 
Expressionists  is  still 
centered  on  Ger- 
man-speaking Eu- 
rope, their  standing 
has  grown  interna- 
tionally since  the 
1960s.  The  common 
denominator  of  all 
their  painting  styles 
was  a  ruthless  con- 
frontation with  both 
inner  and  outer  real- 
ity, and  it  is  this  as- 
pect of  their  art  that  is  particularly  ad 
mired  by  'hose  who  collect  them  today. 


Ro'on 


Natali,  by  Alexei  von  Jawlensky,  sold  last  year  for  $235,000. 


And  yet  the  surprising  fact  is  that  our 
Expressionist  index  stands  just  80  percent 
above  its  1975  level.  This  relatively  weak 
performance  must  be  attributed  to  the 
very  intensity  of  the  Expressionist  vision 


editor  of  the  Alternative 


and  style.  It  limits  the 
demand  for  them  to 
a  small  and  sophisti- 
cated coterie  among 
the  larger  world  of 
art  collectors,  whose 
taste  in  general  is  for 
lyrical  rather  than 
disturbing  images. 
The  big  discount  to 
the  Impressionists  at 
which  the  Expres- 
sionists trade  in  the 
market  is  therefore 
permanent. 

They  fell  into  two 
main  groups  —  Die 
Briicke,  led  by 
Kirchner  in  Dres- 
den, and  later  Der 
Blaue  Reiter,  under 
Kandinsky  and 
Franz  Marc,  in  Mu- 
nich— but  as  often 
happens,  these 
groups  soon  broke 
up  and  their  mem- 
bers went  their  sepa- 
rate ways.  The  col- 
lective impact  of 
their  work  in  Ger- 
many had  been  im- 
mense, though,  per- 
haps as  great  as  that 
made  in  France  a 
generation  earlier  by 
Renoir,  Monet,  and 
their  circle.  In  the 
1870s,  the  French 
Impressionists  were 
being  fiercely  de- 
nounced by  Parisian 
critics,  but  by  the 

  turn  of  the  century 

they  had  become,  as  Emil  Nolde  put  it,  the 
elected  darlings  of  the  world. 

Nolde  found  most  Impressionist  paint- 
ing too  sugary  for  his  taste.  Along  with 
other  Expressionists,  he  was  in  revolt  not 
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18-26  June  1984 

At  Grosvenor  House,  Park  Lane,  London  W1 

If  you  would  like  an 
advance  copy  of  our 
Handbook  and  Catalogue, 
please  send  the  Organ- 
isers your  name  and 
address  and  a  cheque 
for  U.S.  $32,  per  book,  to 
include  packing  and  air 
mail  postage.  The  Hand- 
book will  be  available 

£T=-ir-ira#sm  approximately  5  weeks 

wMMf  «ap xm3 MM     uriiisii  Anii.iu.'iJeHJiTs-Ass.M.iaiion  prior  to  tne  r  air. 

18  June  6.00  p.m.- 9.30  p.m.  19-25  June  11.00  a.m.- 8.00  p.irf.  but  24  &  26  June  11.00  a.m.- 5.00  p.m. 
Admission:  £6.50  single  ticket  inclusive  of  Handbook  or  £10:50  double  ticket  inclusive  of  one  Handbook. 

Organised  toy:  '  v.*?  f  " 

Evan  Steadman  and  Partners  Limited. The  1  lub.  Emson  Close.  Saffron  Walden,  Essex  CBlO  lHL,  England. Telephone:  (0799)  26699. Telex:  81653. 
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They  were  in  revolt 
against  French  hedonism 
but  also  against  German 
patriotism  and 
Romanticism. 


only  against  the  hedonistic  French  but 
also  against  the  Romantic  and  patriotic 
art  still  favored  by  the  German  academics. 
The  official  line  on  German  art  had  been 
laid  down  by  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II  in  1902. 
"Art  which  presumes  to  overstep  the  lim- 
its and  rules  I  have  indicated,"  he 
ordained,  "is  no  longer  art.  .  .  .  Art 
should  give  the  lower  classes  the  chance  of 
raising  themselves 
up.  .  .  .  But  if  art,  as 
now  happens  all  too 
often,  does  nothing 
more  than  present 
misery  in  an  even 
more  hideous  form 
than  it  already  pos- 
sesses, then  it  sins 
against  the  German 
people."  This  was  a 
depressing  omen  for 
the  new  century  and 
indeed  a  sinister 
foretaste  of  the  per- 
secution that  artists 
were  to  suffer  at  the 
hands  of  the  Nazis, 
thirty  years  later. 

The  Expression- 
ists were  unwilling 
to  see  Berlin  become 
the  new  capital  of 
Philistia  and  the  world's  laughing  stock.  A 
sense  of  excitement  and  common  pur- 
pose was  shared  by  not  only  artists  but 
also  musicians,  architects,  poets,  and  dra- 
matists. It  was  in  the  cafes  that  plans  for  a 
new  cultural  order  were  laid.  As  one  of 
them  recalled,  "We  felt  like  creatures  on 
the  first  day  of  creation." 

To  find  their  way  toward  a  new  inter- 
pretation of  reality,  the  Expressionists 
sought  to  convey  their  feelings  by  reject- 
ing the  visible  world  as  a  point  of  de- 
parture, by  renouncing  conventional 
perspective,  and  by  the  use  of  urgent 
brushstrokes  and  strident  colors.  It  had 
often  been  objected  that  Impressionism 
made  no  demand  on  the  intellect,  bath- 


ing the  senses  in  a  mindless  euphoria. 
This  the  Expressionists  avoided.  The  in- 
tensity of  their  paintings  made  them  far 
from  easy  on  the  eye. 

Goethe  once  remarked  that  painting  is 
not  based  on  what  man  usually  sees  but 
on  what  he  would  like  to  see  and  should 
see.  This  dictum  could  have  been  a  motto 
for  the  Expressionists,  for  the  idea  that 


Omega  and  the  Pig.  Lithograph  by  Edvard  Munch,  1908.  $2,200  in  1980. 


there  was  another,  more  important  side  to 
reality  that  could  and  should  be  reflected 
in  their  work  was  firmly  rooted  among 
them.  As  Peter  Selz,  a  leading  Expression- 
ist scholar,  has  noted,  they  were  disgusted 
by  the  lack  of  passion  and  commitment  in 
the  art  they  saw  about  them. 

In  their  early  days,  the  Expressionists 
had  some  contact  with  the  Fauves,  whose 
revolutionary  work  at  the  Salon  d'Au- 
tomne  of  1905  outraged  all  Paris.  It  is,  of 
course,  hardly  surprising  that  two  art 
movements  with  overlapping  characteris- 
tics should  have  surfaced  simultaneously. 
The  same  cultural  influences  were  wash- 
ing over  both  groups — art  nouveau 
(known  as  Jugendstil  in  Germany  and 


Austria),  primitive  art,  symbolism,  but 
above  all  van  Gogh,  Munch,  and  Gau- 
guin. Matisse  might  have  been  speaking 
for  the  Expressionists  as  well  as  the  Fauves 
when  he  declared,  "I  want  to  reach  that 
state  of  condensed  sensation  that  consti- 
tutes a  picture."  He  also  explained  that  he 
tried  always  to  discover  the  enduring 
character  of  a  scene  even  if  it  meant  sacri- 
ficing its  pleasing 
qualities.  This  was 
the  goal  of  Matisse's 
German  counter- 
parts. 

It  is  easy  to  credit 
both  Expressionists 
and  Fauves  with  a 
premonition  of  trag- 
edy. Though  the 
storm  was  not  to 
break  until  1914,  the 
clouds  of  war  were 
gathering  in  1904.  A 
sense  of  impending 
disaster  must  have 
made  the  drive  for 
self-expression  all 
the  more  urgent.  In 
giving  full  rein  to  it, 
the  Expressionists 
were  asserting  a  right 
that  artists  had  sel- 
dom been  accorded.  In  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury a  good  painting  was  admired  because 
the  viewer  responded  to  the  emotions  he 
saw  depicted  in  it.  Accordingly,  artists 
studied  physiognomy  in  order  to  render 
emotions  by  means  of  gesture  and  facial 
expression.  Human  anatomy  too  was 
thought  crucial  to  an  accurate  rendering 
of  individual  character.  The  artist's  own 
feelings,  however,  were  subdued  or  sup- 
pressed. This  attitude  began  to  wane  dur- 
ing the  nineteenth  century,  but  it  was  the 
Expressionists,  early  in  the  twentieth, 
who  first  seized  on  self-expression  as  a  pri- 
mordial right  and  duty. 

The  notion  that  an  artist  can  entirely 
exclude  his  feelings  from  his  work  is 
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SUMMER  MISTS,  PEBBLE  BEACH 


Carmel's  foremost  living  marine  artist,  Rosemary 
reputation  through  her  inspired  paintingsof  the  inf 
Big  Sur  seacoast.  Private  and  corporate  collectors 
strength  and  serenity  evidenced  in  her  interpretati 
surf  and  shore  —  Carmel-by-the-Sea  .  .  .  Nc 
management,  Gallery  Americana  has  established  c 
presentation  of  American  contemporary  fine  art.  M 
are  presented,  offering  the  highest  quality  at  be 
capability.  Phone,  write  or  visit  Gallery  Americans 


Tel.  408-624-5071 
Lincoln  and  Sixth 


GrA  LLERY  A 

carmel-by- 
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Tfours  Free! 

Send  for  the  1984  edition  of  our  color- 
ful 32  -page  magazine,  because  this  year 
Kiawah  offers  more  island  than  ever. 
Enjoy  twice  the  golf  on  our  Player  and 
Nicklaus  courses,  twice  the  tennis  at  our 
two  world  class  clubs  plus  superb  new 
dining  experiences.  Discover  our  10 
miles  ot  beach,  12  miles  of  bike  trails, 
fascinating  shops,  plus  all  the  charm  of 
nearby  historic  Charleston. 

Island 
\kcation  Plan 

Available  April  1  thru  October  31,  1984. 

Our  seven-night  Island  Vacation  Plan  in  a 
two-bedroom  villa  for  a  party  of  four  starts  at 
less  than  $34*  per  person  per  night  and 
includes: 

♦  Deluxe  accommodations. 

♦  Choice  of  jeep  or  river  safari,  or  bike  for  a  day. 

♦  Choice  of  a  day  in  the  youth  activities  pro- 
gram, a  cookbook  and  a  shelling  book 

or  a  T-shirt. 

♦  20%  off  the  entire  youth  activities  program. 

♦  A  complimentary  cocktail. 

For  reservations  or  more  information  on  extra 
nights,  sports  packages,  or  rates  of  this  and 
other  packages  in  the  Kiawah  Island  Inn,  call 
us  or  your  travel  agent. 

*Rates  subject  to  4%  state  sales  tax  and  periodic  adjust- 
ment without  nonce 
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The  Expressionists  first 
seized  on  self-expression 
as  a  primordial 
right  and  duty. 


somewhat  strange,  for  it  is  the  personal 
quality  of  his  perceptions  and  of  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  data  before  him  that 
makes  it  worth  seeing.  The  further  his 
interpretation  departs  from  these  data, 
the  more  expressive  of  his  feelings  it 
becomes.  This  is  why  the  work  of  the 
Expressionists  is  so  important  a  landmark 
in  the  history  of  art — and,  incidentally, 
why  the  status  of  precisely  representa- 
tional painting  was,  by  the  end  of  this 
traumatic  decade,  seriously  downgraded. 

The  imitation  of  nature  may  be  clever, 
even  astonishing,  in  its  technical  compe- 
tence, but  people  began  to  see  that  factual- 
ity  could  be  fundamentally  dull.  Much 
can  be  known  about  an  individual — his 
height,  age,  weight,  size  in  hats  and 
shoes— but  how  interesting  is  this  infor- 
mation compared  to  a  knowledge  of  his 
thoughts,  opinions,  and  feelings?  For  the 
Expressionists  there  was  more  to  painting 
than  the  representation  of  the  visible 
world.  They  were  determined  to  repre- 
sent the  invisible  but  nonetheless  impor- 
tant reality  they  perceived  in  everything 
that  passed  before  their  eyes.  Their  suc- 
cess in  representing  that  inner  reality,  and 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  even  possible  to 
do  so,  is  still  debated. 

EXPRESSIONIST  CHECKLIST 

Edvard  Munch  (1863-1944) 

Record  price:  $2,800,000 
Usual  range:  $30,000-$  1 50,000 
The  market  for  top-quality  Munchs  has 
never  been  stronger,  ten  paintings  by  him 
have  fetched  over  $100,000  in  the  last  five 
years.  Prices  in  the  middle  range  are  up  by 
some  50  percent  since  1975.  The  1895- 
1910  period  contains  his  greatest  work. 
Thereafter,  as  a  rough  guide,  the  later  the 
work,  the  lower  the  price  it  will  fetch. 
Although  a  participant  in  some  Expres- 
sionist exhibitions,  Munch  was  really  a 
forerunner  and  a  principal  influence  on 
the  group.  Though  Norwegian,  he  em- 
bodied and  perhaps  even  created  the  spir- 


it of  German  Expressionism.  His  work 
will  remain  in  a  class  by  itself. 

Wassily  Kandinsky  (1866-1944) 

Record  price:  $1,100,000 
Usual  range:  $30, 000-$  150,000 
Prices  for  the  main  body  of  Kandinsky's 
work  have  been  on  a  plateau  since  1975. 
His  most  valuable  paintings  today  are 
those  executed  in  Expressionist  style  be- 
tween 1910  and  1914,  but  these  are  rarely 
seen  on  the  market.  Those  of  the  later, 
Bauhaus  and  Paris  periods,  in  Construc- 
tivist  style,  are  admired  as  greatly  but  less 
widely  and  therefore  command  lower 
prices.  As  one  of  the  major  figures  of 
European  art,  Kandinsky  is  unlikely  to 
mark  time  for  long.  Museums  will  soon 
recognize  the  opportunity  to  buy  at  1975 
prices  and  set  the  market  moving  again. 

Emil  Nolde  (1867-1956) 

Record  price:  $300,000 
Usual  range:  $10,000-$50,000 
Of  all  the  Expressionists,  Nolde  was  the 
most  consistent  in  style  and  quality.  A  sol- 
itary, religious  man,  he  accepted  with 
delight  Schmidt-Rottluff s  invitation  to 
join  Die  Briicke  in  1906.  Schmidt-Rottluff 
referred  to  Nolde 's  "tempests  of  color," 
and  his  palette  was  indeed  the  most 
extravagant  of  the  group.  His  landscapes 
are  now  rated  more  important  than  his 
religious  works,  although  demand  for  all 
subjects  and  all  periods  is  strong.  A  major 
rerating  of  his  work  took  place  during  the 
1960s  with  the  result  that  its  rise  in  value 
since  1975  has  been  just  90  percent. 

Alexei  von  Jawlensky  (1864-1941) 

Record  price:  $270,000 
Usual  range:  $10,000-$40,000 
Prices  for  Jawlensky  are  up  90  percent 
since  1975.  The  strongest  performance 
has  been  for  his  early  work  up  to  1914, 
when  he  was  with  Kandinsky  in  Murnau 
and  Munich.  As  a  former  Russian  cavalry 
officer,  he  had  to  leave  Germany  and  stay 
in  Switzerland  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 
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Victor  Boyer 


Cafe  de  Paris-Nuit  18x21,/2 


Eugene  Garin  •  Wendell  Brown  •  Loren  D.  Adams 
Alex  Dzigurski  •  Mario  B.  Simic  •  Anthony  Casay 
Dave  Dalton  •  Maurice  Meyer  •  Bennett  Bradbury 
Chapelet  •  Kresman  •  Andre  Balyon 
Cortez  •  Blanchard  •  Delage  •  Boyer  •  Ribout 
James  Fetherolf  •  Jean-Pierre  Trevor  •  Ed  LaVelle 
Robert  Wood  •  Kay  Williams  •  Neil  Boyle 
Alfredo  Rodriquez  •  Stanley  Brice  •  Grimmer 
■ 

Sculptures  by: 
Dani  •  Elizabeth  MacQueen  •  Gene  Zesch 
Chester  Armstrong  •  Laura  Craig  •  Herb  Mignery 


Color  Catalogue  $15 


IIl)M  Oi/n/c  Saf/eries 

11^*^11    FOR  THE  ULTIMATE  EXPERIENCE  FN  ART 

Carmel's  Largest,  three  locations:  corner  San  Carlos  &  6th,  P.O.  Box  5687,  Carmel-by-the-Sea,  CA  93921 
408-624-7522    •    1-800-821-5387    •    (California  only)  1-800-221-2517 


The  3  Sloane  Gardens  Club 


London 
Splendour 

Stay  at  home  when  you  visit 
London,  at  the  3  Sloane 
Gardens  Club.  Restored 
Victorian  city-share 
apartment,  elegantly 
furnished,  in  the  heart  of 
Chelsea/ Belgravia.  Private, 
historic,  perfectly  located, 
exceptionally  priced. 

$8,000-14,000 per  annual 

week,  35-year  lease. 
Short-term  rentals  available 
for pre-purchase  itispection. 

Presented  by 
DeLoof Limited 
416  South  Main  Street 
Ann  Arbor,  MI  48104 
(313)995-4400 
Outside  Michigan: 
1-800-553-2582 
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How  interesting  are  a  man's 
height,  weight,  and  age, 
compared  to  his  thoughts, 
feelings,  and  opinions? 


But  wherever  he  painted,  his  figure  paint- 
ings, above  all  the  heads  of  women,  are  in 
greatest  demand  today. 

Erich  Heckel  (1883-1970) 

Record  price:  $260,000 
Usual  range:  $3, 000-$  15, 000 
Heckel's  work  has  shown  an  increase  of 
120  percent  since  1975.  All  his  most 
important  paintings  were  done  before 
1914.  A  lyrical  strain  is  perceptible  even 
in  his  most  severe  compositions  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  colorful  landscapes  to 
which  he  returned  after  1918.  After  1935, 
he  attempted  to  conform  to  Nazi  require- 
ments, but  he  was  eventually  forbidden  to 
paint.  Even  the  work  done  after  1945, 
when  he  was  again  free  to  paint  as  he 
wished,  lacks  fire. 

Ernst  Ludwig  Kirchner  (1880-1938) 

Record  price:  $185,000 
Usual  range:  $2, 000-$  15, 000 
Kirchner's  best  work  was  done  during  the 
1908-16  period.  Strong  competition  be- 
tween museums  has  pushed  prices  for  his 
top  paintings  to  well  over  $100,000.  The 
general  run  of  his  works  has  risen  by  1 10 
percent  since  1975.  Paintings  in  his  semi- 
abstract  style  dating  from  after  1928  are 
harder  to  sell.  He  returned  to  a  natural 
style  in  1936,  but  this  later  work  is  not 
important.  Kirchner's  dating  of  his  early 
work  was  unreliable;  he  was  apt  to  knock  a 
couple  of  years  off  the  real  date  to  try  to  be 
earlier  than  the  Fauves. 

Karl  Schmidt-Rottluff  ( 1 884- 1 976) 

Record  price:  $68,000 
Usual  range:  $3,000-$  15 ,000 
The  rise  in  value  of  Schmidt-Rottluff s 
watercolors — and  this  goes  for  his  graphic 
work  too — has  been  the  largest  of  the 
Expressionist  group,  at  150  percent.  His 
best  period  was  from  1908  to  1914.  His 
bold  use  of  color  continued  through  the 
1920s.  The  curtailment  of  freedom  under 
the  Nazis  did  not  affect  his  art  as  much  as 
it  did  Heckel's,  though  he,  too,  was  forbid- 


den to  paint  for  a  time.  Much  of  his  work 
done  in  the  1940s  sells  well. 

Max  Pechstein  (1881-1955) 

Record  price:  $40,000 
Usual  range:  $1,500-$10,000 
Pechstein  is  a  minor  figure  among  the 
Expressionists,  and  prices  for  his  work 
have  risen  by  only  30  percent  since  1975. 
The  market  remains  subdued  today  for  all 
but  the  Fauve-inspired  work  he  produced 
after  a  period  of  study  in  Paris.  One  of  the 
most  prolific  of  the  group,  Pechstein  was 
also  capable  of  painting  in  several  differ- 
ent styles.  He  was  an  impulsive  and 
uneven  artist  whose  work  is  currently 
underrated. 

Gabriele  Miinter  (1877-1962) 

Record  price:  $38,000 
Usual  range:  $2, 000-$  10, 000 
As  Kandinsky's  girlfriend  for  many  years, 
Miinter  has  usually  been  labeled  a  disciple 
of  the  great  man.  Heavy  though  his 
influence  was,  she  is  now  looked  upon  as  a 
significant  artist  in  her  own  right.  Prices 
for  her  work  are  up  100  percent  since 
1975.  The  early  landscapes,  painted  when 
she  was  with  Kandinsky  at  Murnau,  are 
rated  her  most  important  works,  though 
prices  for  her  later  paintings  too  are  rising 
steadily. 

Christian  Rohlfs  (1849-1938) 

Record  price:  $32,500 
Usual  range:  $3,000-$20,000 
Until  the  turn  of  the  century,  Rohlfs 
painted  in  a  more  or  less  traditional  style. 
He  then  experimented  with  Impression- 
ism, and  this  cost  him  his  job  at  the  Wei- 
mar Art  School.  His  early  works  are  sel- 
dom seen  on  the  market;  it  is  the  later 
paintings,  dating  from  1905,  after  he  met 
Nolde  and  other  Expressionists,  that  are 
sought  after  today.  His  best  period  ended 
in  about  1930.  Prices  for  the  mainstream 
of  his  work  are  up  only  30  percent  since 
1975,  possibly  because  he  is  little  known 
outside  German-speaking  Europe.  □ 
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EVA  MAKK 


Detail  of  Sense  of  Spring 


30"  x  40"  oil  on  canvas 


Eva  Makk 


Lahaina  Gallery 
117  Lahainaluna  Road 
Lahaina,  Hawaii  96761 


Casay  Gallery 
658  Front  Street  #105 
Lahaina,  Hawaii  96761 


Kapalua  Gallery 
123  Bay  Drive 
Kapalua,  Hawaii  96761 


ALLEDIE6  lNCCALL  TOLL  FDEE  1-800-367-2926 


Important  20th  Century  Decorative  Arts 

including  Arts  &  Crafts,  Art  Nouveau  and  Art  Deco 

Auction  to  be  held  on  Thursday,  May  24  at  10  a.m. 
and  2  p.m.  at  our  galleries  at  502  Park  Avenue  in 
New  York.  Viewing  is  from  May  19  to  May  23.  For 
catalogue  and  further  inquiries,  please  contact  Nancy 
McClelland  or  Paul  Doros  at  212/546-1084. 
Included  in  this  auction  is  the  work  of  Frank  Lloyd 

ht,  Greene  &  Greene,  Elmslie,  Stickley,  Dirk 
Robineau.  Tiffany.  Hoffmann,  Gerhard 
Miii.  Carl  Borgerson,  Ruhlmann,  Sue  et 

Mare,        '  Dunand  and  others. 

et  mode,  circa  1925,  the  marquetry 

r  a  .  \r n burin  Meheut. 
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LE  ROOM 

Malcolm  Forbes  won't  say  what 
he  paid  for  them,  but  the  bill 
came  to  about  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars.  The  purchase:  five 
of  the  meticulous,  miniature  rep- 
licas of  historic  rooms  (scale:  one 
inch  to  one  foot)  that  Eugene 
Kupjack  and  his  sons  make  in 
Chicago.  Forbes  found  them  at 
the  New  York  Winter  Antiques 
Show  and  intends  to  display 
them  with  the  rest  of  his 
collection  in  the  museum  he  is 
now  preparing  on  the  ground  floor  of  his 
publishing  headquarters,  on  lower  Fifth 
Avenue,  in  Manhattan. 

Each  of  his  Kupjacks  relates,  and  lends 
imaginative  resonance,  to  other  holdings 
in  the  collection.  The  great  apologist  for 
capitalism  owns  numerous  presidential 
letters  and  memorabilia,  for  example — 
and  that  led  him  to  acquire  scale  models  of 
John  Adams's  law  office,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son's Monticello  bedroom  and  study 
(both  ca.  1780),  the  Surrender  Room  at 
Yorktown  (commandeered  by  George 
Washington  as  military  headquarters  for 
the  Battle  of  Yorktown,  in  1782;  shown), 
and  Ulysses  S.  Grant's  dining  room  at 
Galena  (ca.  1870).  Why  did  Forbes  also 
pick  the  model  of  a  Parisian  shop  for 
objets  d'art  (ca.  1 890)?  But  of  course.  It  fea- 
tures in  the  window  a  specialty  for  which 
he  has  shown  a  particularly  consuming 
passion:  the  splendid  baubles  of  Faberge. 
Now  he  has  tiny,  bejeweled  Easter  eggs  to 
go  along  with  his  real  ones. 

•WING  DE  KOONI1 

When  the  juggernaut  of  hype  accom- 
panying Willem  de  Kooning's  retrospec- 
tive at  the  Whitney  bore  down  on  us,  we 
fled  to  the  sidelines  until  the  last  weeks  of 
the  exhibition,  wanting  to  judge  the 
works  on  their  own  merits,  not  as  part  of  a 
celebration  or  a  media  event.  And  we 
were  somewhat  surprised  at  what  we 
found  there,  in  the  cool,  clear  light  of 
detachment. 

In  a  surprising  number  of  the  earlier 
works  —  and  especially  those  around 


1950 — the  colors  have  become  clouded. 
The  pictures  seem  to  have  suffered  the 
effects  of  age  or  been  badly  mishandled. 
Only  those  paintings  that  have  been  kept 
under  glass  are  fresh.  Questions  of  conser- 
vation aside,  we  found  that  de  Kooning's 
early  works— such  as  the  Pink  Lady,  ca. 
1 944  (shown),  and  those  paintings  created 
when  the  artist  was  most  strongly  in- 
fluenced by  others,  particularly  John  Gra- 
ham, Arshile  Gorky,  Miro,  Picasso,  and 
Pollock — are  more  vibrant  and  alive  than 
the  later  efforts,  which  usually  get  all  the 
praise  for  being  innovative. 

In  the  series  The  Women,  it  is  the  smaller 
studies  of  1 949  and  1 950  that  are  the  best. 
When  the  woman  is  enlarged— magni- 
fied— her  power  diminishes.  The  more  we 
studied  the  image,  the  more  we  felt  that  it 
is  like  some  of  the  creations  of  Augustus 
John:  once  full  of  bravado,  now  limp. 

Apart  from  that  of  the  early  years,  de 


Kooning's  best  work  came  in 
1962  and  1963,  with  the  untitled 
lyrical  splashes  filled  with  pinks 
and  soft  yellows,  and  in  the  mon- 
umental pictures  of  1975,  with 
their  distinct  echoes  of  Hans 
Hofmann.  After  that  high-water 
mark,  there  is  a  marked  decline 
into  muddled,  overly  large,  and 
increasingly  meaningless 
splurges  of  pigment. 

All  this  leaves  us  with  the 
impression  that  Willem  de 
Kooning  has  been  somewhat 
overrated. 


Herbs  and  spices,  we  have  always  believed, 
are  destined  less  for  the  palate  than  for  the 
nose.  So,  finding  the  most  fragrant  ones  is 
cause  for  celebration.  We  think  we've 
found  them:  the  mail-order  seasonings 
from  Tom  and  Kristi  Siplon's  Select  Ori- 
gins (Box  N,  Southampton,  NY  11968). 
The  Siplons  send  as  far  as  Malabar  for 
black  peppercorns,  Madagascar  for 
cloves,  and  Sumatra  for  cinnamon.  The 
scents  of  the  barks  and  roots  and  berries 
from  those  sultry  climes  conjure  up  in  a 
whiff  the  colorful  romance  and  hazard  of 
the  maritime  spice  trade  of  yore. 

Such  seductions!  The  Cochin  ginger, 
redolent  of  raspberries,  with  a  hint  of  new 
leather;  the  Hungarian  paprika,  an  elusive 
sweet-sour  redolent  of  stringbeans  and 
raisins;  the  piquant  sting  of  the  cloves  and 
cinnamon.  They  hardly  seem  solids  at  all, 
but  mere  carriers  of  volatile  essences. 

To  sample  the  herbs,  crush  a  pinch  in 
your  palm.  The  Siplons'  resiny  marjoram 
or  subtle  French  tarragon  (less  fraught 
with  licorice  than  domestic  varieties)  will 
spoil  you  forever  for  the  best  to  be  had 
from  your  grocer,  no  matter  where  you 
shop.  The  most  startling  treat:  the  orega- 
no,  an  herb  whose  native  incarnations  we 
have  always  found  coarse  and  unyielding. 
The  piney  sweetness  of  the  Siplons'  flakes 
is  a  rounded,  refined  revelation. 

The  shelf  life  of  aromatics  varies,  but  six 
well-cooled  months  (extremists  insist  on 
storing  them  in  the  freezer)  is  usually  an 
outer  limit.  If  your  supplies  of  Select  Oii- 
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gins  spices  last  chat  long,  throw  them  out 
and  buy  fresh— and  the  fun  can  begin  all 
over  again,  as  you  break  seal  after  magic 
seal  to  inhale  those  scents  from  heaven. 

•ORBS  FOR  MUSIC 

Yalies  have  been  chanting  Cole  Porter 
since  at  the  latest  191 1,  when  the  prolific 
junior  presented  his  alma  mater  with 
"Bull  Dog."  The  world  outside  New  Hav- 
en wasn't  so  prompt  to  catch  on.  But  since 
the  late  twenties,  when  Porter  issued  his 
standing  invitation  to  misbehave,  people 
have  been  tapping  their  toes  and  hum- 
ming along  to  his  debonair  and  witty 
tunes.  Who's  to  say  no  when  he  begins  the 
beguine?  (Not  even  the  flat-footed  Jimmy 
Stewart,  shown  with  Eleanor  Powell  et  al.) 

It  was  never  only  his  melodies,  of 
course,  as  the  handsome  new  collection 
The  Complete  Lyrics  of  Cole  Porter  reminds 
us.  What  a  wordsmith! 
He's  the  top! 
Mr.  Versifier. 
He's  the  top! 
He's  the  Chrysler  spire! 
And  the  tunes  he'd  write  for  a  moonlit 

night  were  boss! 
So  suave  and  sexy! 
They're  apoplexy! 
They're  mental  floss! 
He's  the  one 

For  some  songs  so  dandy, 
They're  the  Kron 
Of  melodic  cand}'. 

Hey,  the  man  would  rhyme  like  it  was  a  crime 
to  stop, 

And  his  lyrics  all  are  published  now 

b\  Knop- 
(F)J 
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According  to  a  highly  placed  source  in 
the  advertising  industry,  the  average 
American  sees  6,000  different  commercials 
a  year,  each  an  average  of  ten  times.  Figur- 
ing roughly,  at  thirty  seconds  per  com- 
mercial, that  multiplies  out  to  just  under 
twenty-one  solid  days  of  commercial- 
watching  annually. 

This  state  of  affairs  gave  Albert  P.  No- 
vak, a  civil  engineer  from  Floral  Park, 
Long  Island,  a  bright  idea.  He  invented  a 
"Device  for  the  Automatic  Editing,  at  the 
Receiver,  of  Unwanted  Program  Material 
from  Broadcast  Electrical  Signals."  Patent- 
ed in  December  but  not  yet  licensed  to  a 
manufacturer  for  production,  it  will  en- 
sure that  once  you've  identified  some- 
thing you  don't  like,  you'll  never  have  to 
see  it  again — at  least,  not  on  your  own  set. 
Its  use  isn't  limited  to  commercials,  but 
that's  the  obvious  application. 

Here's  how  it  works.  Novak's  machine 
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monitors  the  tube,  translating  each  image 
into  a  unique  numerical  code.  By  pushing 
a  button,  you  mark  what  follows  for 
extinction.  Pushing  it  a  second  time,  you 
indicate  that  viewing  may  resume.  Hence- 
forward, whenever  a  proscribed  image 
appears,  its  number  comes  up  and  .  .  . 
what  happens  in  the  next  thirty  seconds  is 
entirely  up  to  you. 

One  way  advertisers  can  fight  back  is 
by  producing  several  variants  on  a  given 
spot  and  airing  each  one  less  often.  But 
that  elaborate  approach  would  be  costly 
and  in  a  higher  sense  unproductive.  No- 
vak has,  of  course,  a  better  solution. 
"What  can  advertisers  do?  Make  commer- 
cials people  want  to  see." 

■tmoder^b 

We  were  privileged  with  a  tour  of  the 
new/old  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  which 
opens  to  the  public  on  May  17.  The  four- 
year  agonies,  aesthetic  deprivations,  and 
traffic  jams  were  worth  it.  The  capacity 
now  is  about  double  what  it  was  before, 
and  the  designers  have  blessedly  refrained 
from  grand  architectural  statements — 
apart  from  a  pleasingly  discreet,  glass- 
enclosed  passageway,  eighteen  feet  wide, 
angling  off  the  museum's  garden  facade 
like  chunks  of  a  crystal  palace. 

The  reborn  MoMA  retains  that  cozy, 
hallowed  feeling  of  the  old  structural 
amalgam,  preserves  the  splendid  garden, 
and  scores  an  easy  postmodern  triumph 
without  any  unseemly  huffing.  Best  of  all 
are  the  new  galleries,  theaters,  and  restau- 
rants, all  full  of  wonderful  common  sense, 
rationality,  and  space. 


We  are  indebted  to  a  peripatetic  friend  for 
this  report:  "I  first  discovered  it  three  years 
ago,  in  the  shop  of  the  hotel  at  Mahabali- 
puram.  Wilted  as  I  was  after  my  explora- 
tions of  the  steamy  Indian  rock  temples  of 
Madras  and  the  two-hour  drive,  no  gar- 
ment could  have  seemed  more  inviting 
than  the  floor-length  shift  of  cool  local 
cotton.  Its  two  side  seams — all  the  struc- 
tural stitching  there  was — were  set  in  far 
enough  for  the  selvage  to  drape  casually; 
the  plunging  armholes  produced  flutter- 
ing sleeves;  and  the  drawstring  at  the  waist 
could  accommodate  an  unlimited  diet  of 
masala  dosa. 

"I  found  the  design  again  the  following 
year  on  the  beach  at  Penang,  where  ped- 
dlers hemmed  gauzy  Malaysian  batik  to 
my  length  while  I  played  in  the  water.  In 
the  airport  shops  of  Bangkok,  there  were 
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Newhouse  Galleries  Inc. 
New  York 

Artemis  Fine  Arts  UK  Ltd. 

and 

Harari  &  Johns  Ltd. 
London 


The  directors  of  all  three  companies  are  pleased  to  announce 
that  they  have  entered  into  an  agreement  whereby  they  will 
work  in  close  co-operation  in  acquiring  and  selling  paintings 
and  other  works  of  art. 

They  believe  that  this  association  will  result  in  greater 
opportunities  for  their  clients  to  acquire  important  works  on 
the  international  art  market. 


Newhouse  Galleries  Inc. 
19  East  66th  Street 
New  York  NY  10021 
Telephone:  212-879  2700 


Harari  &  Johns  Ltd. 
12  Duke  Street,  St.  James's 
London  SW1 
Telephone:  01-839  7671 


Artemis  Fine  Arts  UK  Ltd. 
15  Duke  Street,  St.  James's 
London  SW1 
Telephone:  01-930  8733 


The  3rd  annual  auction  of 

EROTIC  ART 

in  Munich,  W.  Germany 
27th  October  1984. 

It  includes  several  pans: 

parti  Europe  1500-1880 

part  2  Europe  1880-1935 

part  3  the  classical  modernism  and 

contemporary  masters 
pan  4  India,  Japan,  China,  Arabia  and  Asia 
part  5  the  early  period  of  the  erotic  photography 

and  postcards 

and  a  non  illustrated  catalogue  of  erotic  literature,  supplements, 
doublets,  reproductions  etc. 

We  publish  again  deluxe-catalogues  in  bookform  English  /  German 

(5  parts)  at  the  special  subscription-price  of  US$120,  -  (later 
US$220,  -)only  until  October  30th,  1984;  must  be  prepaid  (add 
$20  airmail-delivery  ),  delivered  in  September  1984. 

Only  a  few  copies  of  the  bibliophile  and  limited  deluxe-catalogues 
of  1982  and  1983  are  still  available 

Vol.  1  and  la  Europe  1500-1880  each  US$50,  - 

Vol.  2  and  2a  Europe  1880-1935  each  US$50,  - 
Vol.  3  and  3a  China,  Japan,  Arabia 

and  India  each  US$50,  - 

Vol.  7           The  Antiquity  US$42,  - 

Vol.  13         Erotic  Exdibris  US$38,  - 

With  ca.  2500  colored  and  two-colored  pictures  and  scientific  text 
(German /English),  this  serie  of  catalogues  about  EROTIC  ART  is 
the  most  extensive  illustrated  of  the  world.  For  more  details  send 
£1/ $2  cash. 

We  are  asking  for  offers  for  future  auctions'.  Besides  the  general 
subjects  that  we  supplement  currently  we  prepare  special  auctions 
about  erotic  art  in  Africa,  the  primitives  and  South  America,  erotic 
watches  and  automatons,  erotic  cards  and  games,  erotic  walking 
sticks  etc. 

ERSTES  NDRNBERCER  KJUNST-  UND  AUKTIONSHAUS 

D.  M.  KLINGER 

MUHLGASSE  1  -  8500  NURNBERG  -  W.  GERMANY 
TELEFON  091 1/22  76  98    TELEX  6227 16  DMKD 


The  American  Stanhope 

The  American  Stanhope  Hotel  stands  at 

the  foot  of  Museum  Mile  on  Fifth 
Avenue.  Each  newly  redecorated  room  is 
furnished  with  original  19th  Century  art 
and  antiques.  Saratoga  (the  restaurant); 

Red  Jacket  (the  bar);  The  Furnished 
Room  (for  tea);  and  The  Terrace— New 
York's  first  outdoor  cafe.  Also  are  Santa 
Fe.  Topeka,  Atchison  and  Wichita  for 
private  parties  and  meetings. 
Complimentary  mid-town  limousine  ser- 
vice weekdays  from  7:30-10:30  a.  m. 
Corporate  and  private  leases  available 
monthly  or  \earlv. 


"IUH\  STAKHOn 


995  Fifth  Avenue 
Museum  of  Art,  New 
Cable  Address:  H 


:ross  from  the  Metropolitan 
N.Y.  10028,  212-288-5800 
I  •  Telex:  224244 
-  "7-8483 
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luxury  models  made  of  water-colored 
Thai  silks  and  handsome  Indonesian  cot- 
ton prints.  Six  months  later,  the  robes 
were  for  sale  at  Vina  del  Mar. 

"This  winter,  they  were  being  worn  at 
rum-punch  parties  on  Antigua  and  Sint 
Maarten.  Now,  we  hear  tell,  they  are 
working  their  way  up  the  coast,  past  Myr- 
tle Beach  toward  East  Hampton.  Instant 
grace;  one  size  fits  all." 


.ET  THE  SUN  SHINE  I 


The  best  news  we've  heard  about  the 
Olympic  Arts  Festival,  in  Los  Angeles 
(June  1  through  August  12),  is  that  it  will 
play  host  to  the  Theatre  du  Soleil,  Ariane 
Mnouchkine's  dazzling  troupe  from  Paris, 
which  begins  its  two-week  American- 
debut  engagement  on  June  1 3.  If  the  name 
rings  a  bell  in  this  country,  it's  for  the 
Soleil's  extraordinarily  rich  and  subtle 
film  Moliere,  which  aired  as  a  series  on  PBS 
in  1980. 

In  Los  Angeles,  Mnouchkine  will  be 
offering  three  plays  by  Shakespeare:  the 
romantic  comedy  Twelfth  Night  and  the 
sequential  histories  Richard  11  and  Henry 
IV,  Part  One.  A  friend  from  Paris,  who  has 
for  three  years  been  watching  with  won- 
derment and  appreciation  as  Mnouch- 
kine transformed  Shakespeare,  writes: 
"The  mime  is  from  Kabuki,  the  masks 
from  Noh,  the  acrobatics  from  the  Peking 
Opera.  The  sacred  dance  drama  of  India, 
the  Kathakali,  is  in  there,  too.  The  Orien- 
tal imprint  comes  from  Mnouchkine's 
student  days  in  the  sixties,  when  she  went 
wandering  on  the  Trans-Siberian  railway 
routes.  The  strange,  sumptuous  imagery  is 
stunning  in  its  impact,  like  an  enchanted 
dream.  One  Paris  critic  with  a  long  memo- 


ry declares  the  stage  pictures  to  be  the 
most  elaborate  since  Diaghilev  and  the 
Ballets  Russes. 

"The  troupe  is  a  collective  and  has  been 
together  for  years,  like  an  old-style  com- 
mune. Tasks  are  passed  freely  around. 
Georges  Bigot  (who  plays  both  King 
Richard  II  and  the  self-redeeming  ne'er- 
do-well  Prince  Hal)  and  Philippe  Hottier 
(the  rollicking  Falstaff)  spend  intermis- 
sion serving  refreshments — some  break 
in  shows  that  run  as  long  as  five  hours! 

"Mnouchkine  herself  remains  in  the 
wings.  Although  French  political  parties 
are  forever  attaching  themselves  to  nota- 
ble intellectuals,  she  has  never  played  that 
game;  her  politics  appear  only  in  her  thea- 
trical visions. 

"The  opening  of  Henry  IV,  Part  One  was 
a  runaway  success,  but  lately  Mnouchkine 
has  been,  if  anything,  even  more  reclusive 
than  in  the  past.  There's  talk  that  Hottier 
has  decided  to  go  his  own  way  come  Sep- 
tember. Whether  that's  true  or  not,  it  has 
been  announced  that  the  Shakespeare 
history  project,  which  still  had  Henry  IV, 
Part  Tu/o'and  Henry  V  to  run,  will  be  dis- 
continued— at  least  for  the  foreseeable 


future — in  the  fall.  Prince  Hal  won't  grow 
up;  Falstaff  will  never  die." 

American  audiences  will  have  only  one 
chance  to  see  the  great  French  company 
play  Shakespeare.  Says  our  friend,  "It's 
worth  a  trip."D 

Contributors:  Joan  Dupont,  Thomas  Hoving, 
Joan  Jacobson,  Thomas  W.  Russell,  III 
Edited  by  Matthew  Gurewitsch 
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Adam-style  console, 
gilt  with  green  marble  top. 

Circa  1810. 


1015  Madison  Avenue ,  New  York,  NY  10021 
(78th-79th  Streets)  Telephone  (212)  517-7733 

Exhibiting  at  the  Armory  Antiques  Show,  New  York  City 


A  SPECIAL  BORDEAUX 


Wine  writers  generally  do  their 
tasting  with  bread,  still  water, 
and,  for  some,  cheese  to  keep 
the  palate  perfectly  honed.  But  amateur 
connoisseurs  seldom  taste  wine  under 
these  sterile  conditions.  They  drink  it  in 
convivial  circumstances  with  good 
friends  and  engaging  conversation.  Real 
life  can  subtly  change  a  wine's  nature. 

A  few  months  ago  we  attended  a  pro- 
fessional tasting  of  twenty-five  of  the  best 
1982  Bordeaux,  Margaux,  and  Pomerols. 
For  unimportant  reasons,  one  of  the  Mar- 
gaux—the  Cantenac-Brown  — didn't 
make  it,  but  was  delivered  the  next  day  at 
home.  During  dinner  we  judged  it  su- 
perior—full, with  a  clean  finish. 


On  a  recent  spring  day,  we  walked 
across  the  courtyard  of  the  Palais  Royal  in 
Paris,  headed  toward  the  glorious  old 
Grand  Vefour,  reopened  after  its  recent 
encounter  with  mindless  twentieth-cen- 
tury violence.  Inside,  all  was  again  "luxe, 
calme,  et  volupt'e."  With  the  lunch  of  cote  de 
boeuf  grillee  a  la  moelle  we  decided  to  try  the 
Cantenac-Brown  79,  which  we  found  on 
the  wine  list  at  only  140  francs — roughly 
sixteen  dollars. 

The  sommelier  explained  that  the  bot- 
tle's gold  label  marked  the  wines  of  the 
commune  of  Cantenac,  in  the  southern 
reaches  of  Margaux,  and  that  these  wines 
tend  to  be  gutsier  than  the  other  Mar- 
gaux. The  second-growth  Chateau  Brane- 


Cantenac  is  the  best-known  of  them;  the 
third-growth  Chateaux  Boyd-Cantenac 
and  Cantenac-Brown  (which  owe  their 
odd  names  to  English  owners  in  the  last 
century)  are  less  familiar  but  excellent,  he 
said,  especially  the  70. 

Our  bottle  of  Cantenac-Brown  79  was 
opened  and  poured  with  due  ceremony — 
a  clear,  dark  ruby  red  glimmering  with 
reflected  light;  sniffed  and  sipped— at  first 
cautiously,  with  the  pate,  joyfully,  as  we 
went  through  the  beef  and  the  cheese. 
The  wine  was  full,  harmonic.  There  was 
an  almost  musical  finish  to  it,  suggesting 
the  sound  not  of  a  clavier  but  of  a  baroque 
organ.  We  ventured,  elated,  back  into  the 
sunny  afternoon.  □ 
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TATELY  HOMES  COLLECTION  BY  BAKER  FURNITURE.  Exacting 

reproductions  oj  superb  antiques,  each,  piece  the  prized  treasure  of  a  nobleman 
and  still  boused  in  a  grea  t  Stately  Home.  The  collection  is  selected  by  inter- 
national antiques  authority  Sir  Humphrey  Wakefield ,  Bt.f  to  be  reproduced 
with  the  skill  of  Baker  s  finest  era  fts  men.  This  Baker  Stately  Homes  Col- 
lection is  available  through  many  fine  furniture  and  department  stores.  You  are 
mvi  ted  to  send  $10.00  for  a  Stately  Homes  Col  lection  Catalogue. 


From  Howick  Hall,  Northumberland,  England, 
the  home  of  The  Right  Honourable  Lady  Mary 
Howick,  a  very  fine  Queen  Anne  walnut  bureau- 
cabinet.  Baker  Furniture,  Dept.  2  36,  1661 
Monroe  Ave.,  N.W.,  Grand  Rapids,  MI  49505. 
Showrooms  in  Atlanta,  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
Dallas,  High  Po  int,  Houston,  Los  Angeles, 
Miami,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco, 
Troy,  Washington  D.C.  and  London. 


A  North  American  Philips  Company 


shape.  With  a  drag  coefficient  of 
just  .38,  the  flow  of  air  actually 
helps  it  hold  the  road  more 
solidly. 

"We  can 't  think  of  another  car  in 
this  class,  domestic  or  imported, 
that  has  its  manners  and  comfort 

-AutoWeek 

Those  aforementioned  road 
manners  are  due,  in  large  mea- 
sure, to  an  electronically 


Mercedes  now  has  something  it  hasn't  had  before. 


Mercedes-Benz,  which  formerly 
stood  virtually  alone  among  auto- 
mobiles, has  a  new  and  worthy 
competitor.  The  Continental 
Mark  VII  LSC.  That's  the  con- 
clusion reached  by  automotive 
experts  who,  after  driving  it, 
made  some  interesting 
observations. 

"A  substantial  and  gutsy  depar- 
ture.. .  designed  to  create  a 


direct  challenge  to  some  of  the 
great  Autobahn  cruisers  of 
Europe'.'  -Motor  Trend 

The  Mark  VII  LSC  is  powered  to 
keep  company  with  some  very 
illustrious  touring  machines.  With 
an  advanced,  electronically  fuel- 
injected  5.0  liter  V-8  or  a  new 
European  designed  2.4  liter 
Turbo  Diesel.  Another  factor  in 
the  way  this  car  moves  is  its 


ontrolled  air  suspension  sys- 
jm.  A  technological  advance 
ffered  by  no  other  automaker  in 
le  world. 

toupled  with  quick-ratio,  power- 
ssisted  rack-and-pinion  steer- 
lg,  front  and  rear  stabilizer  bars, 
nd  nitrogen  pressurized  shocks, 
le  result  is  a  unique  combina- 
on  of  disciplined  handling  and 
lush  ride. 


As  for  comfort,  there  are  a 
number  of  interior  accoutrements 
including  a  rear  passenger  com- 
partment heating  vent  and,  as  an 
option,  individually  heated  con- 
toured front  seats. 

"Move  over  Mercedes  and 
BMW,  there's  a  new  show  in 
town'.'  -AutoWeek 

The  single  guiding  philosophy 
behind  the  Continental  Mark  VII 


LSC  is  this:  That  it  be  rewarding 
to  drive,  not  just  ride  in.  It's  a 
philosophy  that  guided  the 
engineering  approach  to  every 
aspect  of  this  automobile.  Its 
ride,  performance,  even  the 
way  it  looks. 

The  new  Continental  Mark  VII 
LSC.  You  could  buy  a  much  more 
expensive  European  equivalent. 
But  why  would  you  want  to? 


THE  NEW  CONTINENTAL  MARK  VII  LSC. 

Competition. 


Savor  the 
sense  of  Rernv. 


Imported  by  Remy  Martin  Ameoque.  Inc  .  NY.  N  Y  80  Proof 
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masterpiece,  is  now  restored. 
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Edward  Maeder,  of  the  Los 
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king  of  costumes. 
By  Ann  Ray  Martin 
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Why  collectors  are  wild  about 
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96  The  Stars  of  Brantome 

A  visit  to  a  small  French  town 
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tradition. 
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Egon  Schiele  painted  nudes  to 
express  man's  bondage  to 
Eros;  Pierre  Bonnard,  to 
liberate  himself  from  his 
conjugal  bond. 
By  Janet  Hobhouse 
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Millicent  Rogers  lived  with 
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she  designed  jewelry  to 
match. 

By  Neil  Letson 
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Siena — part  pageant,  part 
horse  race,  part 
pandemonium. 
By  Marina  Warner 
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birthday  salute  to  Donald 
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in  Fort  Worth,  is  doing  with 
its  largest  fake. 
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be  much,  but  New  Orleans 
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and  what  to  avoid. 
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This  month,  after  long 
stagnation,  the  market  for 
fine  Sevres  porcelain  should 
start  to  soar.  Reason:  an 
auction  of  treasures. 
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Plagiarism  in  jewelry  design;  a 
Japanese  magazine  studies 
American  ways;  an  art  cop's 
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insider  reports. 

138  Postscript 

Louis  Cartier  made  one 
intricately  bejeweled 
necklace-bibelot  in  the  form 
of  a  snake.  Here's  a  rare  view 
of  the  amazing  piece. 
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WE  MAKE  MONEY 

FOR  PEOPLE 
WHO  MAKE  MONEY 


► 


We're  Bankers  Trust  s 
Private  Clients  Group. 
All  the  resources  for  custom- 
ized money  management 
assembled  in  one  place. 
Our  Investment  Services 
Division  manages  portfolios 


spanning  a  full  range  of  investor  objectives  from  maximum  growth  to  maxi- 
mum income.  In  addition,  we  can  show  you  how — 

We  protect  money  for  people  who  make  money,  through  our 
outstanding  Fiduciary  Services  Division. 

We  bank  money  for  people  who  make  money,  with  a  highly 
individualized  Banking  Services  Division. 

We  lend  money  to  people  who  make  money,  through  our 
Credit  and  Lending  Services  Division  s  complete  line  of  credit  instruments. 

Private  Clients  Group  provides  complete  financial  management  to  the 
high  net  worth  individual.  Professionals  with  expertise  in  over  forty  financial 
services  working  to  get  your  money  to  work.  Let  us  show  you  how  we  put  it 
all  together  and  how  you  can  benefit  from  our  unique  capabilities. 

For  information  and  our  "Guide  to  Services,"  write  or  phone: 
Mr.  Andrew  L.  Simon,  Vice  President,  Private  Clients  Group, 
280  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10015;  Tel.  212/850-4994. 


Bankers  Trust  Company 
Private  Clients  Group 


Stainless  steel  and  18  Kt.  gold.  Versatile,  thin,  elegant.  Extremely  accurate,  very  Swiss. 
Five  year  international  warranty.  Intelligently  priced  at  $825  and  $1075. 


Bailey  Banks  &  Biddle 

World  Renowned  Jeweler  Since  ISM 

Philadelphia  •  (215)  564-6200  ■  Pittsburgh  •  Washington,  D.C.  •  Atlanta  ■  Chicago  ■  Charlotte  • 
Louisville  •  Milwaukee  ■  South  Coast  Plaza  ■  Torrance 


"The  soul  of  the  apartment  is  in  the  carpet" 


An  early  20th  Century  Turkish  Oushak  Garden  carpet,  measuring  14.8  x  12.5,  embodies  the  rectilinear  design  concept  of 
the  earlier  tree  carpets.  Varying  tree  forms  accompanied  by  leaves  and  blossoms  diaper  an  oatmeal  colored  field,  in  which 
the  plant  forms  are  expressed  in  varying  shades  of  pink  and  shrimp.  The  trees  and  leaf  motifs  are  depicted  in  their  true 
green  shadings,  making  this  example  a  superb  visual  delight.  The  freshness  of  this  concept  adds  to  its  vitality  and  warmth. 


This  gallery  features  an  eclectic  array  of  room  size  carpets  and  small  collector  pieces  of  outstanding  merit  in  Oriental  and  European  weaves. 

An  Appointment  Is  Suggested 

ANTIQUE  AND  EXEMPLARY  CARPETS 
AND  TAPESTRIES 

rlt  \  in  New  York 

'   Www/  \ 

at  15  East  57th  Street 

JTSJ  212-759-3715 

-  interested  in  this  Art  Form  in  America 


Stainless  steel  and  18  Kt.  gold  with  diamonds.  Versatile,  thin,  elegant.  Water  resistant.  Extremely  accurate,  very  Swiss. 
Five  year  international  warranty.  Intelligently  priced  at  $2350  and  $2600. 


Since  1914 

Convenient  locations  in  Dallas  ■  l:t.  Worth  ■  Houston  ■  Austin  ■  and  throughout  Texas. 


Antique  Arms  and  Armour, 
including  the 

Charles  P.  Frischmann  Collection 

Auction  to  be  held  on  Saturday,  June  9  at  10:00  a.m.  and  2:00  p.m. 
at  our  galleries  on  219  East  67  Streeet  in  New  York.  Catalogue  is 
available  for  $10  at  the  gallery,  and  at  $12  by  mail  from  Christie's 
Catalogue  Subscription  DeptCR,  21-24  44th  Ave.,  Long  Island  City, 
NY  11101.  Viewing  is  from  June  6  through  8,  and  by  appointment 
only  on  date  of  sale.  For  further  inquiries,  please  contact  the  Arms 
Dept  at  (212)570-4171. 

This  auction  will  include  important  examples  of  Fine  European  Armour, 
Pole  Arms,  Edged  Weapons,  Firearms  and  Related  Objects. 
Pictured: 

A  composite  Augsburg  full  armour,  circa  1650.  (right) 
A  fine  and  rare  Ferman  Black  and  White  half  armour,  circa  !670Mefl) 
A  German  two-hand  processional  straight-edge  sword,  circa  1650. (left) 
A  German  two-hand  processional  waved-edge  sword,  circa  1650.  ( right) 

A  cased  pair  of  French  officer's  flintlock  pistols  with 
a  shoulder  stock,  circa  1800.  {Mi) 

h  flintlock,  box-lock  bayonet  pistols,  circa  1800 A  right) 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

July  5,  1984 

Fine  Winchester  Rifles  & 
Related  Material,  de-accessioned  by 
the  Winchester  Arms  Museum, 
to  be  sold  at 
The  Buffalo  Bill  Historical  Center 
Cody,  Wyoming 


CHRISTIE'S 

EAST 


The  Architects  of  Time 


Versatile,  thin,  elegant  in  all  18  Kt.  gold.  Water  resistant.  Extremely  accurate,  very  Swiss. 
Five  year  international  warranty.  Intelligently  priced  at  $4250  and  $6750. 


SLAVICK'S 

Fine  Jewelers  Since  ilW 


427  W.  7th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
Call  toll-free  1-800-232-2406  for  the  location  in  Southern  California  nearest  you. 


"A  bank  whose  average  personal  loan 
is  $100,000,  does  not  content  itself  with 
giving  average  personal  service." 

John  C.  Hover  II 
Senior  Vice  President 


If  your  substantial  banking  needs  do  not 
receive  the  personal  attention  they  deserve  and 
you'd  like  to  learn  what  personal  service  can  really 
mean,  please  contact  Mr.  Rodney  I.  Woods,  Senior 
Vice  President,  United  States  Trust  Company  of 
New  York,  45  Wall  Street,  New  York,  N.Y  10005. 
Tel.  (212)  806-4444. 

US/Irust 

When  you  do  something  very  well 
you  simply  cannot  do  it  for  everyone. 


The  pursuit  of  excellence 

Figures  of  Greek  runners  multiply  within  the  five  sides  of  this  solid 
crystal  prism.  Only  750  examples  of  this  new  Steuben  piece  will  ever  be 
made,  each  dated  1984.  By  Bernard  X.  Wolff.  Marathon  Crystal  8485c: 
Width  AV*7  Signed  Steuben.  S395,  tax  additional. 

Toll-free:  1-800-223-1234    New  York:  1-212-752-1441 

Steuben  Glass,  Fifth  Avenue  at  Fifty-sixth  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 
Major  credit  cards  accepted. 

# 

 STEUBEN  CLASS 

PART  OF  CORNING  CLASS  WORKS  SINCE  1918 
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A  distinguished 
/  \  alumnus 
/    V  addresses 
the  subject  of 
our  reputation... 


It  occurred  to  us  thot  o  lengthy 
dissertation  on  our  reputation  might 
become  ponderous.  Therefore,  we 
decided  to  call  upon  an  alumnus 
of  the  Ashkenazie  Collection 
to  testify  in  our  behalf,  so  to  speak. 

Specifically,  this  19th  Century 
Lohan  fully  embraces  our  approach 


to  Oriental  Art  Its  warm  brilliance 
and  gentle  grace  captured  in 
jade  fairly  represents  the  level  of 
excellence  one  has  come  to 
expect  from  Ashkenazie  &  Co. 

Very  few  figurines  of  the  Ch'ing 
period  were  ever  produced  in 
impressive  dimensions.  This  disciple 
of  Buddha  stands  a  full  twelve 
inches  high.  Very  rare  indeed. 
It  gives  true  meaning  to  the  term, 
"museum  quality!" 

Continuity  of  quality  directs  all  of 
our  buying  decisions.  Our  future 
collection  depends  upon  it  If  we 
are  to  expect  distinguished  testi- 
monials in  the  future,  we  must 
maintain  our  respected  reputation. 
We  wouldn't  wont  to  embarrass 
our  alumni. 


rfM!r 


Jode  &  Oriental  Art 
m  the  Foirmont  Hotel 
950  Mason  Street 
Son  Francisco.  CA  94106  . 
415/391-3440 


Ashkenazie      &  Co 
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MY  EYE  by  Thomas  Hoving 


A  Book  for  Our 
Times  

■  have  just  finished  reading  a  fabulous 
I  new  book  on  contemporary  history,  and 
I  if  you  are  the  slightest  bit  interested  in 
I  penetrating  ideas,  utter  respect  for  facts, 
Band  a  sound  disbelief  in  ideology,  you 
must  read  it.  It's  called  Modern  Times:  The 
World  from  the  Twenties  to  the  Eighties 
(Harper  &  Row,  1983).  Its  author  is  Paul 
Johnson,  formerly  the  editor  of  the  New 
Statesman  and  an  avowed  conservative, 
though  gifted  with  the  ability  to  criticize 
conservatism  as  well  as  any  other  ism.  He 
is  a  writer  with  an  unusual  talent  for  hit- 


factor,  he  points  out,  are  those  leaders  to 
whom  politics  was  a  force  greater  than  reli- 
gion and  who  practiced  "social  engineer- 
ing" in  new  deals,  great  societies,  welfare 
states,  five-year  plans,  or  cultural  revolu- 
tions. These  leaders,  he  says,  "marched 
across  the  decades  and  the  hemispheres: 
mountebanks,  charismatics,  exaltes,  secu- 
lar saints,  mass  murderers,  united  by  their 
belief  that  politics  was  the  cure  for  human 
ills:  Sun  Yat-sen  and  Ataturk,  Stalin  and 
Mussolini,  Khrushchev,  Ho  Chi  Minh, 
Pol  Pot,  Castro,  Nehru  .  .  .  Shah  Pah- 
levi,  and  Gadafy,  usually  bringing  death 
and  poverty  in  their  train." 

Modern  Times  has  such  a  breathtaking 
scope  and  cast  of  characters  that  it  is 
impossible  here  to  single  out  more  than  a 
few  of  its  insights  to  epitomize  how  clear- 
ly— and  continually — Johnson  puts  the 


thirties  of  Gandhi,  Hitler,  and  Franco,  for 
instance,  was  "the  age  of  the  heroic  lie," 
when  "saintly  mendacity  became  its  most 
prized  virtue."  Indeed,  says  Johnson,  in 
the  constant  stream  of  atrocities  that 
marks  so  much  of  our  century,  "the  holis- 
tic principle  of  moral  corruption  operates  a 
satanic  Gresham's  Law,  in  which  evil 
drives  out  good."  Especially  intriguing  are 
Johnson's  arguments  on  why  Stalin's  "last 
gift  to  the  American  people"  was  McCar- 
thyism,  and  on  how  Eisenhower,  a  clan- 
destine genius,  got  rid  of  McCarthy. 

About  halfway  through  the  book's  734 
pages,  its  tough  but  measured  assessments 
of  history  speed  up  into  a  rolling  drumbeat. 
One  sees  how  Menachem  Begin  presented 
the  world  with  a  "fateful  development"  in 
terrorism  when  he  combined,  for  the  first 
time,  advanced  technology  with  Leninist 


ting  a  nail  squarely  on  its  head,  for  discern- 
ing specific  events  that  changed  modern 
civilization — often  unintentionally. 

The  modern  world,  according  to  John- 
son, began  on  May  29,  1919,  when  photo- 
graphs were  taken  of  a  solar  eclipse  from 
sites  in  Brazil  and  off  the  coast  of  West 
Africa.  This  showed  that  time  and  space 
are  not  subject  to  absolute  measurement 
and  provided  the  first  scientific  proof  of 
Einstein's  theory  of  relativity.  An  unin- 
tended effect  of  Einstein's  epochal  discov- 
ery was  the  creation  of  the  specious  belief 
that  there  were  no  longer  any  absolutes, 
whether  in  time  and  space  or  in  human 
values.  "Mistakenly  but  perhaps  inevita- 
bly," Johnson  writes,  "relativity  became 
confused  with  relativism."  And  that  is 
when  twentieth-century  man  fell  into  the 
soup. 

As  Johnson  sees  it,  the  manifold  sins  of 
this  century  have  evolved  largely  from  that 
terrible  confusion   Another  important 


befuddled  events  of  the  past  six  decades 
into  perspective  to  make  modern  history 
comprehensible.  For  example: 

Lenin  did  far  more  than  destroy  czarist 
Russia.  He  created  the  modern  practice  of 
genocide.  It  happened  in  January  1918 
when  he  implemented  terrorist  tactics  on  a 
mass  scale  to  cement  his  new  regime's 
power.  The  idea  of  personal  guilt  was  abol- 
ished, and  whole  classes  began  to  be  exter- 
minated on  the  basis  of  their  jobs  or  their 
parentage.  Stalin  and  Hitler  took  careful 
notes. 

The  presidential  tenures  of  Warren 
Harding  and  Calvin  Coolidge  were  not  at 
all  political  farces  but  were  highly  benefi- 
cial to  the  country  because  these  men  truly 
represented  their  constituencies — the  re- 
sult being  "a  marriage  between  a  demo- 
cratic people  and  its  government 
.  .  .  which  is  very  rare  in  history." 

Modern  Times  is  full  of  such  fascinating 
revisions  of  conventional  thought.  The 


cell  structure  to  achieve  political  aims 
through  murder.  We  learn  of  the  precise 
moment  when  the  UN  became  corrupted 
and  who  was  responsible — Eisenhower 
and  Hammarskjdld.  We  learn  how  Brit- 
ain, "by  an  act  of  suicidal  generosity 
unique  in  history, "  handed  over  to  postwar 
Germany  the  industrial  competitive  edge; 
just  how  most  of  Africa  has  collapsed  into 
helplessness;  and  how  America  drifted  to- 
ward continental  suicide  in  the  sixties  and 
seventies. 

Does  Paul  Johnson  offer  any  hope  that 
mankind's  lot  will  be  ameliorated?  Abso- 
lutely! But,  he  says,  clarity,  facts,  and 
moral  absolutes  must  prevail  over  deliber- 
ate confusions  and  all-purpose,  untesta- 
ble,  and  self-modifying  prophecies  con- 
stantly thrown  up  as  truth.  The  answer, 
Johnson  concludes,  can  be  summed  up 
with  Alexander  Pope's  sensible  admoni- 
tion that  "the  proper  study  of  mankind  is 
man."  □ 
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Classics.  Always  fresh.  Marquette  spoon  in-stainless.  Joanne  silverplated  pitcher  from  the  Webster  Wilcox  Collection.  Complete  selections  at  fine  stores. 
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IDA 


The  silver  cube.  Our  silversmiths'  mark  of  excellence.  Made  in  America. 

For  a  free  brochure  write  Oneida  Silversmiths,  P.O.  Box  1,  Oneida,  New  York  13421 
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For  Whom  the 


Duck  Quacks 


Nineteen  eighty-four,  along  with  its 
ominous  shadow  of  a  bureaucrati- 
cally  bound  society,  also  marks  the 
fiftieth  birthday  of  a  great,  indepen- 
dent spirit — Donald  Duck.  Donald 
never  stood  for  anybody  telling  him  what 
to  do.  From  the  very  first  he  was  feisty. 

Nostalgic  about  the  self-reliant  quacker , 
I  made  a  trip  to  the  attic,  where  I  opened  a 
dog-eared  cardboard  box.  It  contained 
what  remains  of  my  misguided  youth — 
baseball  bubble-gum  cards,  an  instruction 
sheet  for  telling  time  with  a  Frank  Buck  sun 
watch,  and — a  pile  of  faded  comic  books. 
Worthless  junk,  you  say?  Hold  on. 

Among  the  comics  were  twelve  vintage 
Donald  Ducks.  Two  of  them  were  in  mint 
condition,  and  some  quick  research  in 
Marcia  Blitz's  definitive  work  on  the 
famous  fowl,  Donald  Duck  (Harmony 
Books) ,  showed  me  that  my  edition  of  Don- 
ald Duck  and  the  Golden  Helmet,  circa  1952, 
was  worth  forty-eight  bucks!  And  Donald 
Duck  in  the  Land  of  the  Totem  Poles,  circa 
1950,  was  worth  $90!  Thechild  investor  in 
me,  who'd  paid  ten  cents  each  for  them, 
knew  what  he  was  doing.  But  Pirate  Gold, 
circa  1942,  worth  $1,800,  had  slipped  out 
of  my  hands.  I  remember  having  it.  Clear- 
ly. I'd  traded  it  to  a  pal  for  a  copy  of  Fight 
Comics,  which  featured  Tiger  Girl  and  oth- 
er scantily  dressed  cartoon  tarts.  What  a 
fool  I  was  not  to  have  been  faithful  to  Daisy 
Duck;  I'd  be  $1,800  richer  today  with  my 
investment  growing  yearly. 

As  I  pored  over  my  Donalds,  some  mint 
and  others  of  an  earlier  vintage  in  tatters, 
all  of  it  came  back  to  me.  I  had  not  identi- 
fied with  Donald.  Rather,  I  had  seen  myself 
in  his  nephews,  Huey,  Dewey,  and  Louie. 


At  fifty,  Donald  Duck  is  getting  younger  every  day.  You  can  verify  that  fact  at  Disney  World, 
where  Donald  leads  a  daily  parade  of  trained  ducklings  through  the  summer. 


It  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  when 
I  read  these  comics,  I  was  Huey,  Dewey, 
and  Louie.  This  is  true  to  childhood's 
mind,  to  go  completely  when  it  goes.  And 
to  go  with  Uncle  Donald  to  the  Land  of  the 
Totem  Poles!  That's  what  made  Donald 
Duck  better  than  the  rest.  When  I  looked 
at  that  bright  cover  of  Totem  Poles  I  knew 
exotic  events  awaited  me.  How  does  Gold- 
en Helmet  open?  Donald  is  a  museum 
guard.  Yawning.  Bored.  Nothing's  hap- 
pened in  months.  He  walks  through  the 
aisles,  stops  by  an  ancient  Viking  ship,  and 
begins  to  muse.  At  that  point,  I  could  feel 
the  strange  adventure  that  lay  ahead. 

The  fragmented  pages  in  my  collection 
show  how  many  times  I  took  the  trip  with 
Uncle  Donald  in  my  triplex  identity  of 
Huey,  Dewey,  and  Louie.  I  trusted  in 


Uncle  Donald  to  get  me  through.  Fierce 
seas,  icebergs,  desert  islands.  Also  tower- 
ing mountain  peaks  and  forgotten  valleys. 
The  making  of  a  romantic. 

In  looking  over  my  collection  I  noted 
that  my  earliest  comics  are  from  1942, 
which  is  pyschologically  acceptable.  At 
age  four  I  was  deep  into  Donald,  when  he 
was  defeating  Hitler  and  Mussolini.  But  it 
was  with  some  dismay  that  I  did  the  math 
on  how  old  I  was  while  reading  my  $48  edi- 
tion of  Golden  Helmet.  I  was  fourteen  years 
old!  Good  heavens.  Was  I  retarded?  I  must 
have  been.  But  I  also  recall  that  only  a  year 
later,  in  1953,  I  began  on  Hemingway. 
Straight  from  Donald  Duck  to  Heming- 
way? Make  of  it  what  you  will.  That  was 
Donald's  great  power.  Happy  birthday, 
Uncle!  — William  Kotzwinkle 

The  Red  Sea  Scrolls 

Early  Islamic  manuscripts  are  ex- 
tremely rare.  Even  major  museums 
own  only  a  few  scattered  pages.  So, 
the  recent  discovery  of  more  than 
20,000  of  them  in  the  Great  Mosque 
of  Sana'a,  in  Yemen,  the  Arab  republic 
bordering  the  southern  waters  of  the  Red 
Sea,  is  an  astonishing  treasure  in  numbers 
alone.  It  is  also  a  discovery  of  immense 
scholarly  import,  for  the  manuscripts  span 
the  first  five  centuries  of  the  faith. 

According  to  historic  tradition  in  this 

To  historians  of  Arabic  penmanship,  the 
Yemeni  manuscripts  fill  a  500-year  gap. 
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Adolfo  knows. 
Peter  Duchin  knows. 
Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.  knows. 
Ann  Getty  knows. 
Dina  Merrill  knows. 


Today,  Audemars  Piguet  stands  alone  as  the 
most  exclusive  watch  all  over  the  world;  a  watch 
whose  Swiss  heritage  dates  back  to  1875. 

Successful  and  influential,  you  also  stand  alone 
in  search  of  the  same  deliberate  exclusivity  that 
sets  you  apart  from  the  crowd. 

While  there  are  no  limitations 
on  the  efforts  we  make  to  satisfy 
you,  there  are  strict  limitations  on  the  number 
of  watches  we  choose  to  make.  We  will  not  deviate 
from  this  policy.  Today,  tomorrow,  or  ever. 

Others  may  never  know  why  you  have 
chosen  to  wear  an  Audemars  Piguet. 

But  you  know.  You've  always  known. 


Audemars  Piguet 


Known  only  by  those  who  know. 


The  Mercedes-Benz 

Turbodiesels: 
the  most  powerful 

line  of  diesels 

sold  in  America. 


THE  MERCEDES-BENZ  300D 
Sedan,  300TD  Station  Wagon  and 
300 CD  Coupe  represent  three 
variations  on  a  radical  theme:  die 
idea  that  dramatic  over-the-road 
performance  can  be  blended 
with  diesel  efficiency  and 
stamina. 

The  idea  works.  These 
Mercedes-Benz  Turbodiesels 
mae.  With  accelerative  energy 
and  causing  ease  worthy  of  gas- 
oline-powered cars.  With  power 
enough  to  flatten  hills  and  make 
quick  work  of  sudden  passing 
maneuvers. 

A  TURBODIESEL  IS 
STILL  A  DIESEL 

Yet  consider  the  bottom  line. 
The  Turbodiesel  you  will  be  liv- 
ing with  and  maintaining  and 
paying  the  bills  for,  year  in  and 
year  out,  is  a  true-blue  diesel.  No 
complex  electrical  system.  No 
conventional  tuneups.  A  dura- 
bility fact<  >r  that  has  become  pan 


of  automotive  folklore.  And  EPA 


estimates  of  [27]  est.  mpg  and  33 
highway* 

The  key  to  die  Mercedes-Benz 
Turbodiesels  performance  is  less 
die  turbo  than  die  diesel-ixs  diree- 
liter,  five-cylinder  engine. 

It  is  unique,  a  high-torque 
powerhouse  so  advanced  diat  it 
even  oil-cools  its  own  pistons  as 
die)7  move. 

Turbocharging  any  engine 
boosts  its  power.  Turbocharging 
diis  engine  bcxists  its  power  by 
45  percent. 

Many  makers  have  aped 
the  Turbodiesel  idea  since 
Mercedes-Benz  pioneered  it  in 
production  automobiles  in  1978. 
Scant  surprise  diat  no  maker  has 
yet  aped  die  Mercedes-Benz 
Turhx  xJiesels  performance. 

SEDAN,  STATION  WAGON 
AND  COUPE 

The  Hirbodiesels  rank  not  only 
as  the  most  powerful  but  also  die 


most  iwied  line  of  diesels  sold  ii 
America  today 

The  four-door  300 D  Sedan  U 
accommodates  five  persons  and 
gaping  12-cu.  ft.  trunk  widiin  a 
wheelbase  of  just  110  inches, 
helping  lend  near  sports-sedan 
agility  to  diis  family-sized 
automobile. 

"The  300 Ds  success  in  strik 
ing  a  balance  between  ride  com 
fort  and  handling  response" 
reports  one  automotive  journal, 
"is  equalled  by  less  dian  a  hand- 
ful of  odier  cars  in  die  world!1 

The  300TD  Station  Wagon 
interlaces  die  driving  pleasures  ( 
a  Mercedes-Benz  with  die  work- 
horse utility  of  a  five-door  carry- 
all. Total  cargo  capacity  well 
exceeds  100  cu.  ft.  A  hydropneu- 
matic  leivlhig  system  is  integrate 
with  the  rear  suspension,  to 
help  keep  the  vehicle  riding 
on  an  even  keel-even  under 
heaw  loads. 


EXOTIC,  YET  PRACTICAL 

The  300 CD  Coupe  is  the  world]! 
only  limited-production  two- 
plus-two  diesel  touring  machine! 
It  sits  on  a  taut  106.7-inch  wheel-| 
base-one  secret  of  its  quick- 
witted agility  Its  graceful  coupe 
b(xlywork,  sans  central  door 
pillars,  is  formed  in  a  process 
involving  intensive  hand  work- 
manship The  300 CD  is  diat  rarit 
of  rarities,  an  automobile  bodi 
highly  ex(  )tic  and  relentlessly 
practical. 

Sedan  or  Station  Wagon  or 


•  i  <  imparia  >i  i  V  >ur  actual  mileage  may  vary  depending  I  >n  speed,  trip  length  and  weather.  Actual  highway  mileage  will  proball 

l<  ss  Californiae  limates  may  vary  ©1984  Mercedes-Benz  of  N  A,  Inc.,  Mom  vale,  N  J 


TURBODIESELS 


:  apart.  With  their  handling  agility  and  riding  comfort  and  obsessively  fine  workmanship  and  finish,  they  are  automobiles  apart. 


upe,  Mercedes-Beiiz  Turbo- 
:sel  power  is  harmonized  with 
ji  standards  of  performance  in 
^ry  sense  of  the  word. 

From  suspension  to  steering 
crakes,  every  Turbodiesel  is 
jineered  to  be  a  precision 


ving  instalment. 


There's  a 


cornucopia  of  driving  delights  at 
your  disposal"  concludes  Car 
and  Drii  er-suggesting  that  in 
driving  precision  there  is  driving 
pleasure. 

From  biomechanically  cor- 
rect seats,  to  a  superb  electronic 
climate  control  system,  to  the 


dulling  of  the  outside  wind  noise 
to  an  almost  inaudible  murmur, 
remarkable  comfort  prevails. 
Distracting  gadgetry  is  absent; 
virtually  every  useful  driving 
amenity  is  standard,  including  an 
uncannily  precise  cruise-control 
unit.  You  pay  not  one  cent  extra, 
even  for  a  sliding  steel  sunroof 

These  are  automobiles 
crafted  not  only  with  driving  plea- 
sure but  mechanical  longevity  in 
mind.  Thus,  more  than  30 
pounds  of  undercooling  are  lav- 
ished on  the  underside  of  every 
Turbodiesel.  Every  body  is  a  rigid 
steel  shell  welded  at  more  than 
4,000  strategic  points.  That  glossy 
finish  derives  from  a  painstaking 
nine-step  priming,  painting  and 
finishing  process. 

Safety  precautions  are  re- 
markably comprehensive-both 
in  helping  avoid  trouble,  and  in 
protecting  the  occupants  should 
trouble  occur. 

MORE  THAN  POWER 

Ultimately,  die  Turbodiesels' 
appeal  extends  beyond  their  per- 
formance and  driving  pleasure. 
There  is  no  more  powerful  line 
of  diesels  in  America-and  there 
may  be  no  more  versatile,  more 
competent,  more  timely  line 
of  automobiles.  In  America,  or 
die  world. 


Engineered  like  no  other 
car  in  the  world 


C  OMES  THE  

BlOMECHANIC  

His  name  is  a  fortunate  coincidence, 
for  Gideon  Ariel  is  a  magician. 
Using  computers  as  his  wand,  he 
works  miracles  for  athletes.  He  has 
helped  Jimmy  Connors  to  improve 
his  serve  dramatically.  The  four-time 
Olympic  gold-medalist  discus  thrower  Al 
Oerter  is  making  a  spectacular  comeback 
at  forty-seven  thanks  to  Ariel's  guidance. 
Even  the  Kentucky  Derby  winner  Spectac- 
ular Bid  has  benefited  from  Ariel's  atten- 
tions. Athletes  from  all  over  the  world 
have  beaten  a  highway  to  his  Coto 
Research  Center,  near  Los  Angeles,  in  a 
lush  canyon  in  Orange  County. 

Ariel's  secret  is  called  biomechanical 
analysis.  For  fees  starting  at  $2,500,  any- 
one wishing  to  sharpen  a  forehand  or  fine- 
tune  a  drive  can  obtain  an  analysis  at  the 
center,  which  is  packed  with  computers 
and  other  scientific  tools.  Athletes  are 
filmed  wir},  high-speed  cameras  from  sev- 
eral mgles.  rhen  the  images  are  trans- 


si  DE 


ferred  frame  by  frame  to  a  computer, 
which  reduces  the  body  to  three-dimen- 
sional stick  figures  that  simulate  move- 
ments, from  golf  swings  to  gymnastics.  A 
team  of  analysts  compares  these  move- 
ments to  the  best  motions  possible  and  rec- 
ommends training  programs  to  the  ath- 
letes and  their  coaches. 


known  to  exist.  The  manuscripts  of  later, 
more  prosperous  centuries  grew  increas- 
ingly stylized,  written  in  a  flowing,  cursive 
script  embellished  with  vocalization  marks 
and  exquisite  decoration,  often  in  gold. 

A  huge  humidifying  chamber  stands  in 
the  corner  of  a  room  in  Sana'a's  National 
Library,  where  an  able  young  Austrian 
restorer  sent  by  the  German  government, 
Ursula  Dreibholz,  goes  about  the  exacting 
work  of  restoration.  Because  the  manu- 
scripts were  long  exposed  to  moisture,  the 
damp  parchment  sheets  returned  to  the 
shape  of  the  parts  of  the  animals  from 
which  they  originally  came,  and  Dreibholz 
has  developed  her  own,  eminently  practi- 
cal method  for  softening  them  before 
restoration:  each  sheet  is  suspended  above 
water  in  a  Styrofoam  beer  cooler.  After 
several  days  the  parchment  becomes  pli- 
able enough  for  her  to  meticulously  clean 
it  and  press  it  back  out  of  shape.  A  tur- 
baned  Arab  in  white  robes  records  each 
page  on  microfilm  for  future  scholars.  The 
350  paper  Korans,  dating  from  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  will  be  restored 
later  and*are  now  sealed  in  plastic  bags. 

The  process  will  take  years,  but  Germa- 
ny has  asked  in  return  for  its  efforts  only 
that  it  be  permitted  to  publish  the  results. 
Since  Yemen  is  still  relatively  inaccessi- 
ble, this  publication  will  be  all  that  most 
Westerners  will  ever  see  of  this  treasure;  it 
is  eagerly  awaited.    — Diane  Raines  Ward 


IEW 


For  biomechanical  analysis,  a  computer  plots 
a  runner's  motions  from  all  angles. 

"Our  goal  in  the  center  is  to  make  every- 
body a  gold  medalist  in  his  or  her  body," 
says  Ariel,  a  well-built  and  talkative  man 
of  forty-five  who  still  carries  the  fast-paced 
accent  of  his  native  Israel  after  twenty-one 
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The  delicate  job  of  restoring  the  crumpled  pages  will  take  years. 


lovely,  ancient  capital,  the  Great  Mosque 
{al  famxal  Kabir)  was  built  on  the  orders  of 
the  prophet  Muhammed  himself  and  com- 
pleted during  his  lifetime,  in  the  seventh 
century.  Little  if  anything  remains  of  the 
original  structure;  the  mosque  has  been 
rebuilt  and  renovated  time  after  time  over 
the  intervening  years.  Queen  Arwa  bint 
Ahmed,  who  reigned  over  Yemen  in  the 
eleventh  century,  built  the  eastern  side  of 
the  present  structure,  and  it  was  in  a  corner 
of  her  arcaded  prayer  hall  that  workers 
who  were  once  again  restoring  the  mosque 
came  across  the  rich  hoard  of  manuscripts 
stuffed  into  a  hiding  place  between  the 


roof  and  the  ceiling. 

At  first  glance  the 
shriveled,  filthy 
clumps  of  parchment 
and  paper  looked  like 
something  you 
couldn't  get  out  of 
your  basement  fast 
enough,  but  when 
the  Yemeni  director 
of  antiquities,  Quadi 
Isma'il  al-Akwa,  was 
summoned  to  the 
site,  he  recognized 
their  importance 
right  away.  He 
brought  them  to  the 
attention  of  the  Ye- 
meni government  for 
safekeeping  and  then  appealed  overseas  for 
aid  in  restoring  them.  West  Germany 
agreed  to  help. 

The  manuscripts  are  all  Korans,  but  it  is 
not  their  content  that  makes  them  so  val- 
uable. It  is  the  script  in  which  they  are 
written.  The  social  and  economic  progress 
of  Islam  is  mirrored  in  the  development  of 
its  calligraphy.  The  earliest  pages  are  filled 
with  bold,  simple  slashes  of  dark  brown 
ink.  One  of  the  earliest  scripts  represented 
is  the  rare  mail,  or  "leaning"  script. 
Except  for  one  Koran  in  the  British 
National  Library  and  two  additional  pages 
in  Kuwait,  no  other  mail  examples  are 


VIEW 


FRONT  VIEW 


TOP  V 


CONNOISSEUR 
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years  in  the  United  States.  A  former 
Olympic  discus  thrower  and  presently 
chairman  of  the  Sports  Medicine  Council 
of  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee,  Ariel 
was  the  first  scientist  to  analyze  the  human 
body  and  its  motions  on  computers,  in 
order  to  boost  the  performances  of  athletes 
and  to  perfect  sporting-goods  designs. 

The  most  important  transformation  Ar- 
iel has  wrought  to  date  is  that  of  the  U.S. 
women's  volleyball  team.  Four  years  ago, 
it  was  ranked  fifth  in  the  world — a  decent 
standing,  but  not  good  enough  for  Olym- 
pic gold.  Called  in  to  the  rescue,  Ariel 
filmed  all  the  best  volleyball  teams  and 


analyzed  their  motions  as  well  as  their 
strategies.  "We  compared  our  players  with 
the  Japanese,  the  Soviets,  and  others," 
Ariel  recalls.  "Then  we  created  an  ideal 
model."  One  of  his  discoveries  was  that 
the  American  players  were  moving  their 
arms  too  much  before  spiking  the  ball.  He 
also  carefully  noted  which  parts  of  the 
court  the  other  teams  left  unprotected. 
The  findings  were  transmitted  to  the 
American  team's  coach.  Last  year,  the 
team  won  the  silver  medal  at  the  Pan 
American  Games.  This  year,  it  is  entering 
the  Olympics  as  a  number-one  favorite. 

— ]acques  Gauchey 


500  Years  of  Collecting 


Aside  from  central  bankers  shuttling 
in  for  secret  meetings  at  the  Bank 
for  International  Settlements,  few 
travelers  find  much  reason  to  call  at 
the  comfortable  Swiss  city  of  Basel. 
A  pity,  because  it  contains  the  world's 
oldest  public  art  museum,  housing  what 
may  be  the  most  comprehensive  and  cer- 
tainly is  the  most  pleasingly  displayed  col- 
lection of  modern  paintings  anywhere,  as 
well  as  first-rate  guest  exhibitions  such  as 
the  current  Stravinsky  show  (see  following 
item).  What  makes  the  Basel  Kunstmu- 


z 


m 
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seum,  or  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  especially 
pleasing  is  its  unpretentiousness.  It  claims 
no  descent  from  royalty,  as  do  Vienna  and 
Madrid,  or  from  nobility,  as  do  Florence 
and  London,  and  certainly  none  from  con- 
quest, as  Paris  does.  Basel's  collection  may 
not  have  as  many  "must"  blockbusters  as 
these  other  cities,  but  it  has  been  painstak- 
ingly built  up  over  five  centuries  with  a 
consistently  humanist  outlook. 

The  museum  grew  out  of  the  private  col- 


lection of  a  local  printer,  Hans  Amerbach. 
His  purchases  of  German  Gothic  masters 
were  guided  by  no  less  than  Hans  Holbein 
the  Younger  and  Erasmus,  who  worked  in 
Basel  early  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
(Among  the  museum's  treasures  are  two 
Holbein  portraits  of  the  great  Dutch  hu- 
manist.) Amerbach's  son  and  grandson 
continued  to  build  up  the  collection,  but 
the  estate's  later  heirs  lost  interest  in  the 
paintings,  and  in  1662  professors  at  the 
university  cajoled  the  city  fathers  into  buy- 
ing the  collection  before  it  could  be  sold  to 


Holbein  portraits  of  the  burgomaster  Jacob 
Meyer  and  his  wife  grace  the  Basel  museum. 

Amsterdam.  Thereafter,  it  was  steadily 
enlarged  according  to  popular  taste — 
Dutch  masters,  French  Romantics  and 
early  Impressionists,  a  pardonably  large 
collection  of  Swiss  pleinairists,  and  even  a 
Counter-Reformationist  El  Greco  as  a  tok- 
en of  Swiss  tolerance. 

During  the  turbulent  1930s,  the  mu- 
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Join  Winter  s  Only 
5-Plus  Star  Circle  Pacific 
And  Orient  Odyssey 
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On  January  8, 1985,  depart  Port  Everglades  in  Five-Plus 
Star  luxury  on  the  Sagafjord's  fabulous  four-continent 
Circle  Pacific  and  Orient  Odyssey.  You'll  visit  26  fasci- 
nating ports  of  call,  many  of  them  overnight,  and  fly 
free  to  and  from  your  hometown. 

The  Sagafjord,  again  named  "Ship  of  the  Year"  by 
the  World  Ocean  and  Cruise  Liner  Society,  offers  win- 
ter's only  opportunity  to  visit  the  west  coast  of  South 
America  en  route  to  the  balmy  South  Pacific— Papeete, 
Moorea,  Bora  Bora;  New  Zealand  and  Australia;  the 
exotic  Far  East— Bali,  Singapore,  Hong  Kong;  and— a 
Sagafjord  exclusive— both  China  and  Japan  (Moji, 
Kobe  and  Yokohama,  takeoff  point  for  Tokyo). 


Contemporary  5-Plus  Star  luxury. 

On  the  Sagafjord,  the  lavish  new  Indoor/Outdoor 
Center  provides  a  dramatic  environment  for  "At-Sea- 
Theater-in-the-Round"  and  other  entertainment,  day 


or  night.  The  dazzling  new  "Golden  Door"  health  spa, 
designed  and  supervised  by  experts  from  California's 
celebrated  spa,  offers  fitness  programs,  an  air- 
conditioned  gym,  saunas,  and  both  indoor  and  out- 
door pools. 

Special  Concorde  flights, 
QE2  rendezvous! 

The  Sagafjord's  winter  cruise  is  also  offered  in  four 
shorter  segments,  all  with  free  airfare,  generous  air 
allowances  or  the  option  of  specially  reserved  flights 
on  the  British 
Airways 
Concorde. 

There  are  other  ways 
to  make  this  Sagafjord 
vacation  uniquely  your 

own:  choose  from  a  fascinating  selection  of  complete 
air/sea/land  tours ...  or  even  combine  the  cruise  with 
part  of  the  1985  QE2  "Golden  Route"  World  Cruise. 
These  two  great  ships  rendezvous  in  Sydney,  permit- 
ting passengers  to  transfer. 

See  your  travel  agent  or  write  Rupert  Sykes, 
Dept.  Cl£unard/NAC,  555  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.,  NY10017. 

Free  airfare  must  be  on  carriers  designated  by  Cunard/NAC,  and 
some  restrictions  may  apply.  Cunard  reserves  the  right  to  cancel 
Concorde  program  without  prior  notice.  Itinerary  subject  to  change. 

Registered  in  the  Bahamas  ©  1984  Cunard 
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6w  her  the  rewards  of  full  economic  recovery 

KIP 


nil I'KJi  uiiii  in  a  uiaiu\juu  ui  a  taiai  ui  iiivjiv_. 

Extraordinary.  One  of  nature's  most 
perfect  gifts.  It's  spectacular.  Impressive. 
And  rare.  Crafted  by  a  master  cutter,  it  has 
exceptional  clarity  and  color. 

Your  jeweler  is  the  expert  where 


discriminating  tastes. 

Since  this  isn't  the  kind  of  purchase  you 
make  every  day,  we've  prepared  an  informative 
•brochure  to  help  you  make  the  right  decision. 
Give  her  the  ultimate.  A  quality  diamond  of 
a  carat  or  more. 

A  diamond  is  forever. 


< 


i   J    /'  t   


t\  diamond  is  rorever. 

mona  oj  jajo  carats. 

to  Diamond  information  Center,  Dept.  C,  1345  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  NY,  NY  10105. 
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seum  cautiously  collected  modern  masters 
from  Nazi  Germany  and  elsewhere.  In 
1939,  the  Nazis  had  burned  five  thousand 
"decadent"  modern  works  in  Berlin  but 
saved  some  of  the  best  to  sell  for  foreign 
currency.  Georg  Schmidt,  then  the  mu- 
seum's newly  appointed  curator,  pleaded 
for  a  special  grant  to  rescue  some  of  the 
works  for  Basel.  The  museum  picked  up 
bargains  in  Kokoschka,  Dix,  Schlemmer, 
and  Switzerland's  own  Paul  Klee,  plus  Der- 
ain  and  Chagall. 

His  hand  strengthened  during  and  after 
the  war  by  the  weight  of  the  Swiss  franc, 
Schmidt  set  out  to  create  a  complete  mod- 
ern collection.  Strongly  supported  by  the 
prosperous  burghers  of  Basel,  he  first 
reached  back  to  its  foundations  with 
acquisitions  of  Cezanne,  Monet,  Renoir, 
Pissarro,  van  Gogh,  Braque,  and  Picasso. 
Then  he  developed  a  representative  col- 
lection of  Cubists,  Constructivists,  and 
Surrealists,  finally  reaching  out  to  the 
New  York  school  in  1959,  when  Basel 
became  the  first  European  museum  to 
hang  Rothko,  Newman,  and  Kline. 

The  museum's  big  coup  was  the  pur- 
chase in  1967  of  a  Rose  Period  Picasso, 

Rite  of  Summer 

The  thief  who  stole  a  manuscript  score  of 
Igor  Stravinsky's  Le  Rossignol  from  Tosca- 
nini's  music  stand  in  the  1920s  had  the 
right  idea  about  the  value  of  the  master's 
autographs.  Probably  no  other  composer 
has  had  a  more  pervasive  influence  on  the 
music  of  our  century.  Stravinsky's  promi- 
nence explains  why  the  eminent  Swiss 
conductor  Paul  Sacher  gladly  paid  an 
unprecedented  $5.25  million  last  year  for 
the  late  composer's  musical  manuscripts 
(including  the  retrieved  Rossignol),  let- 
ters, and  miscellaneous  papers  and  arti- 
facts. 

Sacher  had  a  definite  goal  in  mind.  He 
plans  to  set  up  a  comprehensive  repository 
of  modern  musical  documents  at  his 
research  center  in  Basel.  By  buying  the 
Stravinsky  papers,  Sacher  acquired  the 
nucleus  of  his  collection.  He  has  wasted  no 
time  in  sharing  the  benefits.  Starting  on 
June  6  (and  running  until  September  9), 
Sacher's  selection  from  the  papers  can  be 
seen  at  an  exhibition  entitled  "Stravinsky: 
The  Heritage,  the  Image,"  at  Basel's 
Kunstmuseum  (see  preceding  story). 
Here,  for  the  first  time,  admirers  of  Stra- 
vinsky can  peruse  the  private  effects  of  this 
protean  creative  force  whom  George  Bal- 
anchine  once  called  the  "Orpheus  of  the 
twentieth  century."  They  will  find  por- 


Two  Brothers,  and  the  neoclassical  Seated 
Harlequin,  for  8.4  million  francs — 2.4  mil- 
lion more  than  the  city  fathers  would 
appropriate.  The  rest  was  raised  by  Basel's 
youth  and  old  people  collecting  in  the 
streets.  Picasso  was  so  touched  by  this  dis- 
play of  public  spirit  that  he  donated  three 
paintings  and  a  sketch  from  his  personal 
collection  of  favorite  works. 

Today  the  museum's  Picasso  room  dis- 
plays only  six  of  its  collection  of  eighteen. 
Each  represents  a  decade  in  Picasso's 
development  and  tries  to  show  his  gargan- 
tuan output  on  a  comprehensible  scale. 
The  rest  of  the  galleries  are  arranged  simi- 
larly, with  only  the  best  on  show.  Paul 
Boerlin,  the  museum's  assistant  director, 
explains  that  it  is  "all  for  the  pleasure  of 
the  visitor.  Fewer  works  are  displayed  by 
comparison  to  the  Louvre,  for  example, 
but  all  are  chosen  for  perfect  quality." 
Likewise,  the  display  gives  a  sense  of  order 
and  tranquillity  lacking  in  grander  mu- 
seums. Basel — especially  with  the  addi- 
tional comfort  of  its  excellent  hotels — is 
an  ideal  place  to  study  art  and  enjoy  it  on  a 
human  scale  rather  than  being  over- 
whelmed by  it.  — Lawrence  Malkin 


Stravinsky  dominated  his  age  to  the  end. 

traits  by  Picasso,  Auberjonois,  Gleizes, 
and  Delaunay;  stage  designs  for  first  pro- 
ductions of  such  ballets  as  Petrouchka  and 
Histoire  du  Soldat;  and  over  220  manuscript 
scores,  sketchbooks,  drafts,  and  frag- 
ments. Altogether,  the  material  on  display 
spans  seven  decades  of  a  remarkably  prolif- 
ic and  peripatetic  career. 

A  lawyer-turned-composer  born  in 
1882,  Stravinsky  left  his  native  Russia  ear- 
ly in  this  century  to  live  in  Switzerland  and 
France,  where  he  variously  delighted  and 
scandalized  audiences  with  his  then-outra- 
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This  collection  of 
Terrell  diamond  jewelry 
is  available  at 
fine  jewelry  stores 
everywhere. 
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BROWN  B JORDAN 


Casual  elegance.  Unmistakably  Brown  Jordan. 

Elan. .  .exciting  Continental  look  for  indoors  or  outdoors,  with  plush 
cushions  or  padded  mesh  setting.  Handcrafted  from  extra-wide  extruded 
and  cast  aluminum,  protected  with  our  exclusive  UltraFuse®  finish. 
To  be  admired. .  .and  used.  For  years. 

Write  for  free  brochure,  or  send  $4  for  76-page  catalog ,  Brown  Jordan,  Dept.  WE  151 ,  P.O.  Box  5688,  El  Monte,  CA  91734. 
Showrooms:  Atlanta  •  Chicago  •  Dallas  •  High  Point  •  Los  Angeles  •  Miami  •  New  York  ■  San  Francisco  •  Seattle 


You9re  invited  to  an 
Aristocratic  Weekend  in  New  York 

Now  enjoy  the  most  sumptuous  side  of  New  York  life 
at  the  renowned  Regency,  New  York  headquarters  of  the  rich 

and  royal  from  across  the  world. 
More  than  a  hotel  weekend,  it's  your  entree  to  life  at  the  top. 

3  Days/2  Nights,  $149.95 

per  person,  double  occupancy, 
Friday  or  Saturday  arrival  only.  Effective  through  September  9. 

Plan  includes  palatial  accommodations,  Champagne  Brunch  in 
!.<•  Rc-taurant.  cocktail  in  the  Regency  Lounge,  the  Sunday  N.Y.  Times 
delivered  to  your  room,  complimentary  parking, 
all  taxes  and  gratuities  on  above  items. 


Park  Avenue  at  61st  Street.  New  York  10021  •  (212)  759-41 00 -Telex:  147180 
See  your  travel  agent  or  call  toll-free  800-223-0888. 
(In  New  York  State,  call  toll-free  800-522-5455.) 
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geous  scores.  After  moving  to  the  United 
States  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Second 
World  War,  he  continued  writing  and 
conducting  in  the  same  passionate  spirit 
right  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1971. 
Stravinsky  was  always  fully  aware  of  his 
stature  and  filed  away  everything  that 
came  into  his  hands,  down  to  sketches  of 
the  family  cat.  The  files  will  take  years  to 
catalogue,  but  for  the  time  being,  the 
selection  on  display  in  Basel — rounded  out 
with  performances  of  Stravinsky's  music 
and  learned  lectures  on  his  life  and  work  in 
nearby  auditoriums — amounts  to  the  most 
extensive  biography  of  the  master  to 
date.  — Margaret  N.  Shakespeare 

CHOICE  AUCTIONS 

Mo  preambles  this  month — there's  too 
much  good  action  to  report: 
New  York — Phillips,  June  5, 
1984,  nineteenth-century  Ameri- 
cana. If  you're  tired  of  American  Chippen- 
dale, this  could  be  your  lucky  day.  And 
the  demons  who  drove  furniture  makers  in 
the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
to  their  preposterous  revivalist  enthu- 
siasms will  have  another  laugh.  A  lot  of 
this  stuff,  long  consigned  to  the  attic,  such 


Egyptian  revival  is  revived  at  Phillips. 


as  the  1875  Egyptian-revival  settee  pic- 
tured above,  is  in  great  vogue  again  with 
decorators  as  fantastic  foils  to  the  sleek, 
monochromatic  banality  of  so  many  mod- 
ern interiors.  If  you've  got  courage  and  a 
bit  of  cash  (estimate:  $6,000  to  $8,000), 
why  not?  You'll  definitely  be  the  first  on 
your  block. 

New  York— Sotheby's,  June  7,  1984, 
important  old-master  paintings.  A  good 
sale,  including  desirable  works  from 
Melendez,  the  elder  Brueghel,  Canaletto, 
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PAINTING:  "An  armed 
merchantman  on  the 
River  Mersey,  off 
Liverpool,"  signed 
Joseph  Jenkinson, 
H.  40',' W.  52" 


DESK:  Important  walnut 
partners  desk  with 
unusual  caryatid  cor- 
ners, signed  Edwards  & 
Roberts,  circa  1860, 
H.  32V* ','W.  78',' D.  47" 


CHAIRS:  Pair  of 
Nineteenth  Century 
mahogany  sidechairs 
after  a  design  by  Giles 
Grendey. 


We  offer  major 
collections  of 
English  furniture, 
paintings,  and 
accessories  on 
eight  gallery  floors. 

Kentshire 

America's  legendary 
resource  for 
professional  buyers 
of  English  Antiques. 
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and  van  Cleve.  A  special  treat  is  an 
impeccable  1803  equine  by  George  Stubb 
(estimate:  $70,000-$90,000). 

New  York— Christie's,  June  8,  1984, 
important  British  and  American  sporting 
paintings.  If  you've  ever  clutched  in  terror 
to  a  ton  and  a  half  of  horseflesh  wildly  ca- 
reening through  woods  and  over  fences, 
barely  avoiding  trampling  the  frenzied 
swirl  of  yelping  hounds,  you'll  know  that 
these  romanticized  depictions  of  "the 
hunt"  are  patent  nonsense.  This  fact 
doesn't  bother  collectors  increasingly  will- 
ing to  pay  big  prices  for  their  favorite  fic- 
tions: similar  sales  in  1982  and  1983  sur- 
passed $4.5  and  $3  million  respectively. 
The  Ben  Marshall  we  showed  you  last 
year,  for  instance  (Connoisseur,  June 
1983),  brought  a  record  $253,000,  almost 
four  times  the  presale  estimate.  Tied  in 
with  benefit  receptions  for  the  U.S.A. 
version  of  the  Jockey  Club  crowd,  the  sale 
is  strategically  scheduled  for  the  day  before 
the  Belmont  Stakes.  One  of  the  top  lots 
certainly  will  be  John  Herring,  Sr.'s  1831 
Huntsman  and  Hounds  (above  right),  esti- 
mated at  $50,000  to  $70,000. 

Monaco — Sotheby's,  June  22-24,  1984, 
furniture  and  works  of  art  from  the  estate 
of  Florence  J.  Gould.  The  unflappable 
Peter  Wi  lson  of  Sotheby's  must  have  been 
much  annoyed  when  their  archrival  Chris- 
tie's grabbed  the  spectacular  jewelry  col- 
lection from  the  Gould  estate  (see  Con- 
noisseur, April  1984).  There  should  be  a 
little  solace  for  him  here,  though,  since 
the  2,000-plus  lots  are  expected  to  top  $5 
million.  Plenty  of  Louis  XIV  and  Regence 
furniture,  of  uneven  quality,  but  the  Paul 
de  Lamerie  silver  is  all  solid  six-figure  stuff, 
such  as  the  loving  cup  below  (estimate: 
$140,00C^$150,000).  Note  also  the  Chi- 
nese export  and  European  porcelain,  and  a 


: 

Huntsman  and  Hounds,  above,  by  John  Herring,  Sr.,  is  a  prize  at  the  Christie's  sporting- 
pictures  sale.  Paul  de  Lamerie 's  silver  loving  cup,  below,  stands  out  at  Sotheby's. 


library  of  impressive  early-twentieth-cen- 
tury volumes  replete  with  original  artwork 
by  Matisse  and  other  luminaries  of  the 
Gould  salon  in  Cannes.  Gould's  lawyers/ 
executors  must  be  having  a  grand  time 
teasing  the  auctioneers  by  doling  out  the 
estate's  goodies  bit  by  bit;  the  best  of  it 
all — the  pictures — is  yet  to  come. 

London — Sotheby's,  two  sessions,  June 
26  and  July  4,  1984,  the  collection  of 
Lord  Clark  of  Saltwood.  We  knew  him 
best  as  just  plain  Kenneth  Clark,  ap- 
pearing on  the  telly  week  after  week  to  tell 
us  what  "Civilization"  is  all  about,  so  it's 
probably  better  that  only  after  his  death 
are  his  personal  tastes  exposed  to  our  cyni- 
cal gaze.  The  verdict  is  both  unsurprising 
and  reassuring:  given  proper  education, 
means,  and,  most  important,  position 
(which  means  access),  almost  anyone 
could  put  together  a  fair  collection.  His 
Lordship  in  fact  did  amass  some  individu- 
ally brilliant  pieces,  such  as  a  number  of 
drawings,  maquettes,  and  small  sculptures 
from  his  close  friend  Henry  Moore.  But  I 
doubt  that  the  220  selected  lots,  spanning 
the  period  from  ancient  Egypt  to  the  pres- 
ent, warrant  the  projected  $6  million  plus. 
The  greatest  puff  has  been  for  the  very  late, 
very  experimental  (and  to  my  eye  very 
unrewarding)  Turner  canvas  Seascape: 
Folkestone,  which  I  cannot  believe  will 
fetch  its  $4  million  estimate. 

New  York — William  Doyle  Galleries, 
June  28,  1984,  numismatics.  This  sale 
will  feature  U.S.  coins,  medals,  and  paper 
money.  Among  the  latter  are  two  rare 
specimens  of  interest-bearing  currency,  an 


1864  6  percent  compound- interest  trea- 
sury note  and  an  1879  simple-interest 
refunding  certificate  (estimated  at  $5,000 
and  $2,000,  respectively).  This  is  Doyle's 
second  numismatics  sale,  the  first,  last 
December,  having  fetched  a  healthy 
$976,000.  Still,  many  big  players  in  the 
coin  market  (such  as  Numismatic  &  Anti- 
quarian Service  Corporation,  Herbert  I. 
Melnick,  Inc.,  Johnson  &  Jenson,  and 
even  the  venerable  Spink  &.  Son  Ltd.) 
were  burned  when  the  1980-81  "invest- 
ment" bubble  burst.  Doyle  seems  to  have 
an  uncanny  instinct  (or  maybe  just  a  lot  of 
good  luck)  for  selecting  the  right  time  and 
the  right  market,  but  here  he  is  taking  a 
real  gamble.  — James  R.  Lyons 

Chocolate  Nirvana 

One  of  the  world's  unsung  chocolate 
havens  is  tucked  away  in  the  city  of 
St.  Louis.  There,  the  fairyland 
storefront  of  Karl  Bissinger,  French 
Confections,  keeps  snug  company 
with  antiques  and  vintage-clothing  estab- 
lishments in  the  city's  revitalized  central 
west  end.  It's  an  environment  of  upper- 
crust  eating  places,  splashy  boutiques,  suc- 
culent florist  shops,  and  bauble  emporia. 
The  most  tempting  of  these  adult  toy  shops 
is  probably  Bissinger's. 

Hardly  an  upstart  in  the  business,  Bis- 
singer was  founded  as  a  candy  store  in  Paris 
300  years  ago,  before  moving  to  St.  Louis 
in  the  1920s.  So  handy  with  the  candy 
were  the  Bissinger  confectioners  that  the 
emperor  Louis  Napoleon  named  the  firm 
confisseur  imperial.  Which  sweetmeats  in 
particular  pleased  the  emperor?  Hard  to 
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QuattrcCthe  impossible  car," 
made  possible  by  Audi  engineering. 


0 1984  Porsche  Aud. 


Audi4000SQuattro 


Motor  Trend,  March  1984  'EPA  est  [2T]  mpg  28  mpg  hwy.  Use  "est."  mpg  for  comparison  Mileage  varies  with  speed,  trip  length,  weather  Actual  hwy.  mileage  will  p 


..iblv  l»  less 


/^P£H  Imagine,  if  you  will,  a  sports 
m^pF  sedan  with  permanent  all- 
wheel  drive. 

Imagine  that  this  car  was  designed  to 
function  not  as  an  off-the-road  car,  but  as  a 
high  performance  road  car. 

Imagine  handling  so  advanced  it  offers 
"traction  combinations  capable  of  con- 
quering just  about  any  driving  surface 
you'd  care  to  conjure  up."* 

Imagine  further  that  this  remarkable 
handling  and  performance  comes  with  no 


loss  in  fuel  efficiency.** 

Impossible  you  say?  But  it's  so! 

"It"  is  the  new  German-engineered 
Audi  4000S  Quattro,  equipped  with  essen- 
tially the  same  permanent  all-wheel  drive 
system  that  made  it  possible  for  the  legen- 
dary Audi  Quattro  competition  car  to  win 
the  World  Rally  Championship. 

While  the  exotic  Audi  Quattro  competi- 
tion car  carries  an  equally  exotic  price,  the 
new  Audi  4000S 
Quattro  is  priced  for 


fMfr's  sugg.  retail  price  Title,  taxes,  transp  ,  registration,  dealer  delivery  charges  add'l 


mortals  at  $16,830t,  and  it  comes  with  a 
long  list  of  luxury  extras  at  no  extra  cost. 

This  revolutionary  car  is  so  well  engi- 
neered, Audi  is  backing  it  with  an  unlimited 
mileage,  2-year  limited  warranty.  See  your 
Porsche  Audi  dealer  for  details  and  a  test 
drive. 

For  your  nearest  Audi  dealer,  call  toll- 
free:  1  (800)  FOR-AUDI  within  the  conti- 
nental U.S.      PORSCHE  AUDI 

Audi:  the  art  of  engineering. 


/auction  to  be  held  on- Saturday,  June  23,  1984  at 
1  p.  m .  at  The  Cas i no  C 1  u b  i n  C h  icago ,  Illinois. 
.    Catalogue  #5591 -CO  is  available  for  $10  by 
mail.  To  order,  please  send  your  cheek  or  money 
order  to  Christies  Catalogues  Department-CO, 
21-24  44th  Avenue,  Long  Island  City,  NY  1 1 101 . 
For  further  information,  please  contact  Michael 
Davis  at  3 12/95 1-1011. 
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say — there  are  no  records — hut  specula- 
tion is  rewarding. 

So,  speculate,  while  nibbling  on  a 
Pecan  Nut  Ball  or  a  Grand  Marnier 
Creme.  Though  unpretentiously  named, 
Bissinger's  sweets  are  dangerously  potent. 
Hidden  within  that  sleek,  dark  chocolate 
oblong  is — in  the  case  of  the  Pecan  Nut 
Ball — a  nutty,  crunchy  heart  surrounded 
by  a  stimulating  liquid  stream  of  vanilla 
fondant.  Undeniably  intense,  yet  not 
numbing  to  the  taste  buds,  the  modest- 
looking  bonbon  is  a  perfect  model  of 
seductive  understatement. 


Bissinger's  is  a  relic  of  nineteenth-century 
France  in  the  heart  of  St.  Louis. 

Bissinger's  shop  is  small  and  friendly. 
Hansel  and  Gretel  would  have  liked  its 
cozy,  cream-colored  walls.  Festive  coun- 
ters display  year-round  favorites  and  sea- 
sonal specialties,  all  made  by  hand  from 
natural  ingredients.  At  Eastertime,  the 
store  bulges  with  eggs.  Fluffy  animated 
rabbits  sit  on  a  grassy  knoll  in  the  window, 
wriggling  their  ears.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duck 
preside,  ruddy-beaked  and  fuzzy-bodied, 
harboring  stashes  of  chocolate  ducklings 
and  eggs.  For  the  Thanksgiving  festivities, 
they  make  chocolate  turkeys.  And  all  year 
round,  there  is  the  sculpture  gallery  of  sol- 
id milk-chocolate  creations:  tennis  rac- 
quets, Henny  Pennys,  anyone?  For  more 
information  on  Bissinger's  sweet  things, 
call  1-800-325-8881.  — Molly  McQuade 

SUMMERFARE 


M 


useums  and  antiquaries  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe  are  of- 
fering a  fine  range  of  exhibitions 
this  season.  Some  of  the  best: 


Bradford,  England — Tribute  to  Andre 
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Kertesz,  at  the  National  Museum  of  Pho- 
tography,  Film,  and  Television,  June  19- 
July  29,  1984.  The  largest  retrospective 
to  date  of  photographs  by  the  father  of 
photo-reportage  (see  right). 

London — "Chinese  Ivories:  From  the 
Shang  to  the  Qing,"  at  the  British  Mu- 
seum, until  August  19,  1984.  Nearly  300 
selected  carvings  spanning  four  millennia. 
Only  the  finest. 

English  rococo,  at  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  until  September  30, 
1984.  Late-eighteenth-century  England 
epitomized:  Chippendale  furniture,  Robil- 
liac  sculpture,  and  Hogarth  paintings  and 
prints,  among  other  selections. 

Los  Angeles — "A  Day  in  the  Country: 
Impressionism  and  the  French  Land- 
scape," at  the  County  Museum  of  Art, 
June  28-September  16,  1984.  Many  of 
these  landscapes  by  the  great  Impression- 
ists, such  as  the  Monet  shown  here,  have 
never  been  seen  by  the  public  before.  A 
delight.  The  show  goes  on  to  the  Art  Insti- 
tute of  Chicago  in  October. 

Paris — "Scientific  Drawings  of  the  Sev- 


A  summer  sampler  (clockwise  from  lower 
left):  luminescent  Schneider  fruit  bowls,  at  the 
Louvre  des  Antiquaires;  Watteau's  Gilles,  in 
the  United  States  for  the  first  time,  at  the 
National  Gallery;  a  sparkling  Monet  portrait 
of  his  wife,  at  the  L.A.  County  Museum  of 
Art;  Andre  Kertesz  s  stark  and  affectionate 
record  of  Piet  Mondrians  Paris  apartment,  in 
Bradford. 

enteenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries,"  at 
the  Louvre,  June  21-September  24, 
1984.  As  modern  technology  progressed 
to  the  precision  instruments  of  the  Indus- 
trial Revolution,  scientific  renderings  and 
designs  advanced  apace.  A  fascinating  pic- 
torial history  for  anyone  interested  in  the 
evolution  of  modern  science. 

"Charles  Schneider,  Master  Glazier," 
at  the  Louvre  des  Antiquaires,  until  Sep- 
tember 16,  1984.  Art  nouveau/art  deco 
glass  (see  photograph  above)  by  one  of 
France's  favorite  verriers  of  the  century. 

Toronto — "Georgian  Canada:  Conflict 
and  Culture,"  at  the  Royal  Ontario  Mu- 
seum, June  7-October  21,  1984.  While 
the  British  were  losing  the  wars  of  the 
American  Revolution,  they  flourished  in 
Canada,  as  this  opulent  selection  of  mostly 
colonial  paintings,  furniture,  and  other 
artifacts  reminds  us.  One  of  Toronto's 
many  celebrations  of  its  bicentennial. 

Venice — The  Biennale  exhibitions,  June 
11-September  15,  1984.  As  usual,  con- 
temporary artists  from  all  over  the  West- 
ern world  will  be  represented  in  the  Bien- 
nale's  pavilions.  The  historic  theme  this 


year  is  the  Viennese  Secession  movement 
of  the  turn  of  the  century,  with  selected 
masterpieces  of  painting,  architecture, 
and  decorative  arts  on  display.  Klimt  and 
company  are  coming  back  strong. 

Washington,  D.C.— "Watteau:  1684- 
1721,"  at  the  National  Gallery  of  Art, 
June  17-September  23,  1984.  The  very 
definition  of  "blockbuster. "  Forty  paint- 
ings and  ninety  drawings,  the  best  of  Wat- 
teau's brief  career,  including GiUes  and  The 
Embarkation  for  Cythera,  which  have  never 
been  seen  in  the  United  States  before.  The 
show  will  go  on  to  the  Grand  Palais,  in 
Paris,  and  to  the  Charlottenburg  Palace, 
in  Berlin. 

"Pierre  Bonnard:  The  Late  Paint- 
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Russian  Works  of  Art, 
Objects  of  \fertu 
and  Russian 
and  Greek  Icons 

Auction:  June  19  and  20. 
Exhibition  opens  June  14. 


For  information  and  catalogues, 
call  Gerard  Hill  and  Harriet  Madoff 
at  (212)  472-3619.  Sotheby  Parke 
Bernet  Inc. ,  1334  York  Avenue  at 
72nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10021. 

Large  and  unusual  Russian  silver-gilt  and 
shaded  enamel  covered  cup,  The  Eleventh 
Artel,  Moscow,  circa  1910,  height  12Vz  inches. 


SOTHEBY'S 

Founded  1744 


ings,"  at  the  Phillips  Collection,  June  9— 
August  25,  1984.  If  you'd  never  realized 
that  Bonnard  was  a  contemporary  of  Ma- 
tisse and  fully  his  peer,  you  will  after  seeing 
these  seventy  late  paintings.  Divinely 
chromatic!  (See  page  100.) 

Close  to  the  Heart 

In  today's  art  world,  it  sometimes  seems 
that  recognition  and  money  come  to  art- 
ists in  direct  proportion  to  the  size  of  their 
canvases.  No  wonder  that  miniature 
painting  often  elicits  an  instant  sneer.  The 
miniaturist  discipline  (which  dictates  that 
the  artist  follow  a  scale  of  one-sixth)  began 
to  disappear  in  the  West  twenty  minutes 
after  the  invention  of  photography.  And 
since  the  early  1900s  it  seems  to  have  been 
monopolized  by  a  squad  of  ghostly,  squin- 
ty-eyed  ladies  who  specialize  in  painting 
tiny  copies  of  masterpieces  in  the  Vatican, 
the  Uffizi,  and  the  Louvre  with  brushes 
made  from  the  single  hair  of  a  rare  rodent. 

Yet  fine  miniature  painting  is  far  from 
dead.  One  of  its  most  vigorous  practi- 
tioners is  the  thirty-five-year-old  Califor- 


An  Easley  portrait  at  one-sixth  size. 

nian  Thomas  Easley,  only  the  second 
American  to  be  admitted  into  the  110- 
member  ranks  of  the  august  Royal  Minia- 
ture Society,  in  London.  Easley  came  to 
his  craft  in  an  unusual  way.  Raised  near 
Lake  Tahoe,  he  worked  as  a  skiing  instruc- 
tor and  professional  hot-dogger  before 
wrecking  his  back  doing  a  flip.  His  life  a 
shambles,  he  entered  a  monastery  in  Car- 
mel,  which  happened  to  be  producing  a 
series  of  illuminated  manuscripts.  There 
he  discovered  in  himself  a  keen  talent  for 
painting  on  the  reduced  scale  of  illumina- 
tions and,  teaching  himself,  eventually 
went  on  to  paint  superb  miniatures. 

Today  Easley  is  far  removed  from  the 
monastic  womb;  he  is  married  and  lives  at 
Dorsoduro  376,  in  Venice,  Italy,  a  city  he 
adores  because  of  its  joyful  spirit  and 
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Chubb  People. 

They  can  relax  about 
the  things  they  own. 

Chubb  people  put  a  great  deal 
of  thought  and  effort  into  the  way  they 
live.  Their  homes  and  possessions 
matter  too  much  to  trust  to  anybody 
but  Chubb. 

The  more  you  have  to  protect, 
the  more  you  need  Chubb. 

Since  1882,  Chubb  has  been  the 
preeminent  insurer  of  valuable  homes 
and  the  belongings  they  contain. 
Chubb  insures  more  jewelry  than  any- 
one else  in  the  world.  Works  of  art, 
antiques,  fine  automobiles— Chubb 
brings  unique  expertise  to  each. 

Chubb  is  a  special  kind  of 
insurance  company,  with  a  sense  of 
responsibility  that  goes  as  deep  as 
your  sense  of  ownership.  Nothing 
proves  this  more  than  the  way  Chubb 
settles  claims  when  a  loss  does  occur. 

There's  rarely  a  problem  with 
the  amount  of  a  settlement,  because 
Chubb  is  careful  to  establish  proper 
values  when  they  insure  a  fine  home. 
A  Chubb  appraiser  visits  the  house 
and  inspects  it  detail  by  detail.  Ap- 
praisals of  fine  art,  jewelry  and 
other  valuables  are  also  reviewed 
by  Chubbs  specialists. 

Chubbs  claims  personnel  know 
that  their  job  is  to  settle  claims,  not 
complicate  them.  They  have  the 
knowledge,  the  authority  and -most 
important— the  commitment  to  settle 
most  claims  within  a  week. 

When  you're  insuring  your  home 
and  your  possessions,  it's  good  to  be 
Chubb  people. 

Phone  Chubb  at  800-922-0533 
for  a  complimentary  brochure  and 
the  name  of  your  local  independent 
Chubb  agent  or  broker. 


CHUBB 


Insuring  proud  possessions  since  1882. 


The  Chubb  Croup  of  Insurance  ( Companies 
is  prouil  to  participate  in  ■American  Playhouse!' 
Watch  for  it  on  PBS. 
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breathtaking  light.  There  he  paints  mainly 
miniature  portraits,  ranging  from  desk-top 
size  to  tiny  close-ups  for  wearing  in  lock- 
ets. He  also  executes  full-size  portraits  as 
well  as  large  renderings  of  ancient  monu- 
ments and  of  the  fabled  Venetian  city- 
scapes.  At  all  sizes,  his  technique  is  impec- 
cable, and  so  are  his  prices:  they  range 
from  $350,  for  a  locket-size  miniature,  to 
$1,750,  for  a  full-size  painting.  For  a  por- 
trait on  ivory,  add  another  $50.  It  takes 
four  to  six  weeks  to  obtain  a  Thomas  Easley 
painting,  although  certain  pieces  can  be 
had  within  a  week  for  a  surcharge  of  15 
percent.  — T.  H. 


One  Man's  Soda 
Pop . .  .  

That  which  we  call  a  rose,  by  any  oth- 
er name  might  smell  just  as  sweet 
— but  as  John  Murphy  could  dem- 
onstrate to  Juliet,  get  that  other 
name  wrong  and  the  thorns  may 
prove  extra  sharp. 

Murphy  is  a  compatriot  of  the  Bard  and 
a  professional  expert  in  names,  sweet- 
smelling  and  otherwise.  He  is  managing 
director  of  Novamark  International,  a 
London-based  trademark  consultancy 
with  affiliates  in  New  York,  Paris,  Frank- 
furt, and  Tokyo  that  specializes  in  creating 
trademarks  acceptable  everywhere  in  the 
world.  Novamark's  creations  range  from 
Antaeus,  the  Chanel  male  fragrance,  to 
Denovo,  the  Dunlop  tire,  and  Metro, 
Austin  Rover's  sequel  to  the  "mini"  sub- 
compact  car. 

The  London  office  of  Novamark  is  on 
New  Bond  Street,  in  Mayfair,  hard  by  such 
famous  names  as  Gucci  and  Asprey.  Inside 
the  office,  however,  in  what  Murphy  calls 
his  "Black  Museum,"  are  some  deservedly 
less  celebrated  names.  These  are  Murphy's 
"roses,"  perfectly  good  products  he  has 
picked  up  in  his  travels  around  the  world. 
Perfectly  good,  except  for  the  name  they 
were  saddled  with.  "Bum,  anyone?"  Mur- 
phy twinkles,  as  he  shows  the  visitor 
around  the  "Black  Museum" — actually  a 
series  of  white-painted  shelves.  "Yadc?" 
Both  products,  the  one  a  brand  of  potato 
chips,  the  other  of  chocolate,  come  from 
Spain.  "To  a  Spaniard  the  names  probably 
suggest  the  noise  made  as  you  snap  off  a 
piece  of  chocolate  or  as  you  munch  the 
crisps,"  Murphy  explains. 

Pride  of  place  in  the  museum — for 
les,  at  any  rate — goes  to  the 
Japan  section  Says  Murphy,  "The  Japa- 
coming  up  with  good 


products,  but  not  yet  the  names  to  go  with 
them.  English  is  a  language  that  the  Japa- 
nese are  not  at  home  with;  yet,  in  their 
home  market,  products  with  Western- 
sounding  names  have  a  great  cachet."  Put 
the  two  together,  he  says,  and  you  get 
results  that  are  not  just  odd  or  involve  a 
loss  of  face  when  a  Western  visitor  breaks 
up  laughing.  More  important,  "Such 
names  could  be  marketing  poison  outside 
Japan,"  Murphy  points  out. 

For  instance,  in  the  homes  of  the  pres- 
ent-day Capulets  of  Japan,  Juliet  can  cool 
her  fevered  brow  with  a  Pocket  Wetty 
(moisturized  tissue)  or  touch  up  her  smile 
with  a  toothpaste  called  Salt.  Cut  off  in  her 
prime,  she  will  never  get  to  dust  the  back- 
side of  her  and  Romeo's  offspring  with  a 
powder  called  Skinababe.  The  poison,  by 
the  way,  would  have  been  drunk  in  coffee 
whitened  with  Creap  (cream  powder), 
or — better  still  in  the  muggy  Tokyo  sum- 
mer— in  a  cool,  refreshing  glass  of  the  soft 
drink  Sweat. 

Sweat  is  what  Murphy  broke  into  on 
arriving  in  Japan  recently  and  seeing  what 
the  Japanese  had  thus  done  to  English  in 
their  home  market.  He  had  arrived  in 
Tokyo  to  open  an  office  in  order  to  be 
nearer  to  clients  like  Yamaha  and  Honda, 
for  whom  he  creates  export  names.  Seizing 
the  moment,  now  he's  also  developing 
face-saving  English  names  for  the  Japanese 
domestic  market.  "There  are  very  few 


items  in  the  Japanese  home  market  where 
a  Western  name  isn't  needed — sake  or  tra- 
ditional Japanese  food,  perhaps — because 
for  toiletries,  cars,  and  so  on,  the  manufac- 
turers all  want  Western  names." 

Perhaps  even  Juliet,  after  a  tour  of  the 
Black  Museum,  might  agree,  murmuring, 
"My  ears  have  not  yet  drunk  a  hundred 
words/Of  that  tongue's  utterance,  yet  I 
know  the  sound." 

After  my  visit,  Murphy  and  I  tried  to 
come  up  with  a  name  for  this  Japanese 
English.  "Janglish?"  I  offered.  Murphy  said 
that  sounded  about  right,  but  he  wouldn't 
commit  himself  until  research  had  shown 
that  it  wasn't  a  mortal  insult  in  Serbo- 
Croat  or  something.  — Ross  Davies 

Notes  of  Glamour 

Unlike  ballet  companies,  which  tend  to 
travel  a  great  deal,  opera  companies  most- 
ly stay  put.  The  reason  is  all  too  simple:  the 
costs  involved  in  taking  so  elaborate,  not 
to  say  unwieldy,  an  art  form  out  on  the 
road  are  prodigious — particularly  when 
touring  abroad.  Even  with  many  contribu- 
tions from  well-wishers  and  a  great  deal  of 
business  sponsorship,  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  lost  two  million  dollars  last  spring 
on  its  two-month  tour  of  eight  American 
cities.  But  exceptional  circumstances  call 
for  exceptional  responses,  and  the  Olym- 
pic Arts  Festival,  in  Los  Angeles,  a  grand 
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For  a  pro  like  Andy  Bean, 
golf  is  more  than  a  game... 
sometimes  it's  hard  work. 
Especially  when  he's 
caught  in  the  back  of  a  bun- 
ker, or  buried  deep  in  the 
rough.  Those  are  the 
times  he'd  rather  jump  in 
his  Jeep  Grand  Wagoneer 
and  take  the  easy  way  out. 

With  a  quick  switch 
into  the  sure-footed  trac- 
tion of  4-wheel  drive,  his 


Grand  Wagoneer  is  capable 
of  taking  him  just  about  any- 
where-like his  "secret" 
fishing  spots,  off-limits  to 
ordinary  vehicles. 

The  confidence  you  ex- 
perience behind  the  wheel 
of  a  Grand  Wagoneer  is 
comforting,  but  there  are 
many  other  comforts  that 
make  this  vehicle  the  most 
luxurious  4-wheel  drive 
wagon  around.  Standard 


features  like  supple  leather 
and  plush  upholstering, 
power  steering,  power  wind- 
ows and  door  locks,  and  a 
premium  stereo  sound  sys- 
tem, to  name  just  a  few. 

The  Grand  Wagoneer 
does  so  many  things  so  well. 
But  you  may  appreciate  it 
most  when  conditions  are 
the  worst.  That's  when  it 
smooths  out  the  rough  and 
drives  on  like  a  pro! 


Jeep  fl  Grand  Wagoneer. The  Ultimate  Wagon. 

AVAILABLE  FOR  PURCHASE  OR  LEASE  AT  PARTICIPATING  JEEP  DEALERS  SAFETY  BELTS  SAVE  LIVES 
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performing-arts  prelude  to  the  Games, 
running  from  June  1  to  August  12,  is  spon- 
soring the  first  American  visit  of  the  Royal 
Opera  from  Covent  Garden,  in  London. 

The  Royal  Opera's  visit,  projected  to 
cost  $3  million,  has  sparked  more  than  its 
share  of  controversy.  Since  the  excellent 
San  Francisco  Opera  never  visits  Los  An- 
geles— a  city  with  undoubted  cultural  as- 
sets, but,  operatically  speaking,  a  waste- 
land— some  Cahfornians  have  wondered 
why  the  festival  needed  to  look  so  far  afield 
for  its  operatic  component.  The  reason, 
no  doubt,  is  glamour,  the  mystique  of  the 
foreign — something  that  Los  Angeles  has 
been  eager  to  corral  for  the  summer,  when 
its  visitors  will  include  the  Royal  Shake- 
speare Company,  also  from  London,  the 
Piccolo  Teatro  of  Milan,  and  the  Epidau- 
rus  Festival,  from  Greece.  The  San  Fran- 
cisco Opera,  based  only  four  hundred 
miles  to  the  north,  is  clearly  no  match  in 
prestige  for  the  Royal  Opera,  whose  com- 
ing was  already  announced  in  February 
1983,  during  the  Los  Angeles  stopover  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  Prince  Philip. 

In  inviting  the  company,  Los  Angeles  is 
taking  no  big  chance.  Under  its  music 
director,  Sir  Colin  Davis,  Covent  Garden 
has  aspired  to  the  highest  operatic  stan- 


dards and  often  achieved  them,  especially 
in  the  works  that  suit  Sir  Colin's  particular 
talent  as  a  conductor.  Two  of  these, 
Mozart's  The  Magic  Flute  and  Britten's  Pe- 
ter Grimes,  are  included  in  the  Olympic 
schedule.  The  remaining  opera,  Puccini's 
Turandot,  is  less  compatible  with  the 
maestro's  un-Italianate  musical  tempera- 
ment but  will  have  the  advantages  of  an 
international  cast  (Gwyneth  Jones,  Leona 
Mitchell,  and  Placido  Domingo)  and  a 
brand-new  production,  which  Los  An- 


Sally  Jacobs  s  Turandot  premieres  in  L.A. 


geles  will  see  first,  before  it  premieres  in 
London  next  fall.  The  work  will  be 
directed  by  Andre  Serban  and  designed 
not  by  the  obvious  choice,  David  Hock- 
ney,  who  wanted  a  sabbatical  from  the 
theater,  but  by  Sally  Jacobs.  Best  known  in 
this  country  for  her  sets  for  Peter  Brook's 
Marat/Sade  on  Broadway,  she  is  a  fine 
addition  to  the  Royal  Opera's  fund  of  tal- 
ent. — Dale  Harris 


Beyond 
Imagination 


A  splendid  pair  of  old  English  mahogany,  four  poster,  canopy  twin  beds  with 
carved  and  reeded  foot-posts.  The  hangings  and  quilted  spreads  feature  bird  and 

thistle  Toille  fabric.  95"  H  x  82"  L  x  46"  W. 


Surround  yourself  in  beauty  as  you  enter 
Wakefield-Scearce  Galleries  at  historic  Sci- 
ence Hill.  It's  home  to  the  finest  collection  of 
English  antique  furniture,  silver,  paintings 
and  decorative  accessories  East  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River. 

Wakefield-Scearce  Galleries  is  a  world 
beyond  imagination.  An  unhurried  atmos- 
phere adds  to  the  excitement  of  visitors  who 
can  make  choices  of  a  lifetime  from  an  under- 
ground silver  vault;  browse  through  three 
levels  of  room  settings;  stroll  around  the  bal- 
cony painting  gallery;  or  acquire  an  antique 
investment  as  a  legacy  to  posterity. 

Continue  your  pleasant  day  in  the  country 
by  visiting  the  many  shops  of  Science  Hill, 
where  gifts  become  treasures.  Wakefield- 
Scearce  Galleries  and  the  Shops  of  Science 
Hill  are  under  one  historic  roof.  You'll  become 
lost  in  shopping  pleasure. 

Dine  at  mid-dav  in  the  famous  Georgian 
Room  of  Science  Hill  Inn,  open  every  day  but 
Monday.  Reservations  for  luncheon  are  sug- 
gested by  calling  502-633-2825. 

The  Tradition  of  Excellence  Continues . 

Wakefield- 
Scearce 
Galleries  » 

Incorporated 


Me 
Wa 


e  Art  and  Antique  Dealers  League  of  America,  Inc. 

■arce  Galleries  at  Historic  Science  Hill  -Shelbyville,  Kentucky  40065  •  (502)  633-4382 


In  London: 


19th  Century  European  Paintings 

and  Drawings 


Auction  in  London:  Tuesday, 
June  19  at  7:30  pm. 

Illustrated  catalogue  available  at 
our  New  York  Galleries,  1334  York 
Avenue  at  72nd  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  10021  and  at  our  galleries  and 
offices  worldwide. 

Inquiries:  In  New  York, 
Nancy  Harrison,  (212)  472-3537; 
In  London  ,  Alexander  Apsis, 
(01)  493-8080.  Sothebv  Parke  Bemet 
&  Co.,  34-35  New  Bond  Street, 
London  W1A2AA. 


Giovanni  Boldini,  A  Portrait  of 

Madame  Speranza,  signed  and  dated  1899, 

85%  x  421/2  inches. 
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Update 

A  HANDSOMER  CIGAR 
When  we  told  Alan  Schwartz  about  the 
passionate  reactions,  pro  and  con,  to  his 
article  on  the  search  for  the  world's  best 
cigar,  in  our  March  issue,  he  told  us  of  his 
recent  visit  to  the  Villazon  cigar  factory,  in 
Tampa,  Florida.  He  had  gone  for  good  rea- 
son. To  make  a  great  cigar — and  the  top  of 
Villazon's  line,  the  Hoyo  de  Monterrey,  is 
great — one  needs  not  only  good  tobacco 
but  also  an  expert  hand  to  roll  it.  Schwartz 
has  seen  automation  enter  many  cigar  fac- 
tories. Here,  by  contrast,  he  found  Tomas 
Alvarez,  at  eighty  one  of  the  last  represen- 
tatives of  Tampa's  proud  tradition  of  roll- 
ing cigars  by  hand.  Schwartz's  report: 

Alvarez  sits  at  his  bench  in  the  Tampa 
factory  along  with  several  other  old-tim- 
ers— the  last  of  Tampa's  handworkers — 
and  makes  the  Bances  Aristocrat,  a  diffi- 
cult, old-fashioned  Cuban  shape,  some- 
thing like  a  baseball  bat  with  a  pinched 
tuck,  for  easy  lighting,  and  a  fine,  mild  fla- 
vor. Alvarez  has  been  making  cigars  since 
1918  and  now  makes  750  Aristocrats  a 
week,  as  well  as  other  shapes  and  brands 
when  needed.  Bances  is  the  mildest  of  Vil- 


lazon's line,  but  with  the  same  rich  flavor. 
"I  love  cigar  making,"  Alvarez  says,  hold- 
ing up  a  just-finished  example.  "Used  to 
do  a  thousand,  fifteen  hundred.  Beautiful, 
huh?  Ya  need  strength  to  make  a  cigar  like 
that  there."  He  flexes  his  arm  to  show  a 
steely  muscle,  and  then  takes  another 
bunch  of  tobacco  and  begins  to  roll  a  wrap- 
per into  it. 

"I  got  three  great-grandchildren  and  I 
don't  need  money  no  more,"  he  says  as  he 
works,  "but  I'm  gonna  die  right  here  at  the 
bench,"  inclining  his  head  toward  Frank 
Llaneza,  the  firm's  president,  who  is  talk- 
ing to  a  foreman.  "Then  the  boss  has  to  pay 
for  my  funeral. "  A  beat,  then,  "These  days 


A  cigar  maker's  prime  tools:  skilled  hands. 

everyone  uses  the  molds.  It's  a  little  easier, 
but  the  trick  is  to  give  your  bunch  the  right 
shape  without  the  mold  .  .  .  the  old 
Spanish  handwork,  like  I  learned  as  a  kid. 
Wanna  cigar?"  He  deftly  rolls  a  bunch  into 
the  baseball-bat  shape.  "Here's  some  good 
Honduras  Colorado,"  he  says,  searching 
his  bin  and  then  trimming  the  wrapper  leaf 
with  the  curved,  razor-sharp  edge  of  the 
flat  piece  of  honed  steel  that  cigar  makers 
use  as  a  bench  knife.  In  a  trice,  a  perfect 
new  cigar.  A  banquet.  "Give  it  a  few  days 
to  set,"  he  says,  adding  with  a  wink,  "and 
don't  tell  the  boss!" 
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Study  of  a  Plower  Shadow  20"  x  20" 
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Preferred  Hotels.  Each  elegant.  Each  unique. 
Each  prefers  the  American  Express"  Card. 


UNITED  STATES 

Anchorage 

•  Hotel  Captain  Cook 
Atlanta 

•  Colony  Square  Hotel 
Austin 

•  La  Mansion  Hotel 
Beverly  Hills/Los  Angeles 

•  Beverly  Wilshire  Hotel 
Boston 

•  The  Colonnade 
Chicago 

•  The  Barclay  Chicago 

•  The  Knickerbocker  Chicago 
Dallas 

•  The  Mansion  on  Turtle  Creek 
Denver 

•  The  Brown  Palace  Hotel 
Detroit 

•  Hotel  Pontchartrain 
Ft.  Lauderdale 

•  Pier  66  Hotel  and  Marina 
Grand  Rapids 

•  Amway  Grand  Plaza  Hotel 
Houston 

•  The  Warwick 

•  The  Warwick  Post  Oak 
Kansas  City 

•  Alameda  Plaza  Hotel 
Keystone,  CO 

•  Keystone  Lodge 
Las  Vegas 

•  Desert  Inn  Country 

Club  &  Spa  For 
Louisville 

•  The  Seelbach  Hotel 
Memphis 

•  The  Peabody 


Milwaukee 

•  The  Marc  Plaza  Hotel 

•  The  Pfister  Hotel 
Minneapolis 

•  Marquette  Hotel 
New  Orleans 

•  The  Pontchartrain  Hotel 
Oklahoma  City 

•  Skirvin  Plaza  Hotel 
Palm  Beach 

•  The  Breakers 
St.  Paul 

•  The  Saint  Paul 
Salt  Lake  City 

•  Hotel  Utah 
San  Antonio 

•  La  Mansion  del  Rio 
San  Francisco 

•  The  Stanford  Court  Hotel 


Seattle 

•  The  Sorrento  Hotel 
Washington,  D.C. 

•  The  Embassy  Row 

•  The  Watergate  Hotel 
Wilmington,  DE 

•  Hotel  duPont 
CANADA 
Calgary 

•  International  Hotel  of  Calgary 
Ottawa/Hull 

•  Hotel  Plaza  de  la  Chaudiere 
Toronto 

•  Park  Plaza  Hotel 

•  Hotel  Plaza  II 

•  The  Prince  Hotel 
ENGLAND 

London 

•  The  Dorchester 


The  American  Express®Card.  Don't  leave  home  without  it 

<TX  — -telS 

'Worldwide 

Possibly  the  last  of  the  great  private  collections, 
reservations  from  the  U.S.  and  Canada  call  toll-free  1-800-323-7500. 
In  Chicago  call  312-953-0505. 
Or  telex  our  world  reservation  center  in  the  U.S.  206432. 
In  Europe  call  London  01-409-0814  or  telex  26  2354  JDCO  G. 

Amsterdam  47-31-73,  Frankfurt  0611-287-524. 
In  Hon-  Kong  call  3-682335  or  telex  (780)  34064  PENGP  HX. 


FRANCE 

Paris 

•  Hotel  Le  Bristol 
GERMANY 

Cologne 

•  Excelsior  Hotel  Ernst 
Diisseldorf 

•  Hotel  Breidenbacher  Hof 
Frankfurt/Wiesbaden 

•  Hotel  Nassauer  Hof 
Munich 

•  Hotel  Bayerischer  Hof 
ITALY 

Milan 

•  Excelsior  Hotel  Gallia 
NORWAY 

Oslo 

•  Holmenkollen  Park  Hotel 
SWITZERLAND 

Geneva 

•  Le  Richemond 
Lucerne 

•  Grand  Hotel  National 
Zurich 

•  Hotel  Baur  Au  Lac 

•  Dolder  Grand  Hotel 
HONG  KONG 

•  The  Peninsula 
JAPAN 
Tokyo 

•  Imperial  Hotel 
PHILIPPINES 

Manila 

•  The  Manila  Peninsula 
THAILAND 

Bangkok 

•  The  Bangkok  Peninsula 


LET  US  SHOW  YOU  OUR  BEST: 
CONCORDE,  PREMIERE  AND  AIR  FRANCE  LE  CLUB. 


CONCORDE 

If  time  is  truly  of  the  essence, 
then  Concorde  is  essential  to 
your  woy  of  life.  The  only  way 
to  break  the  time  barrier  to 
Paris,  Air  France  Concorde  is 
the  ultimate  gift  of  time.  Join 
the  prestigious  few  who  lead 
the  way  in  turning  transatlan- 
tic travel  into  a  33A  hour 
commute. 
PREMIERE 

To  those  who  expect  the  fin- 
est things  in  life,  Air  France 
Premiere  is  the  first  word  in 
air  travel.  Magnificent  cuisine, 
remarkable  attentiveness,  lux- 
urious Jet  Sleeper  seats,  seren- 
ity and  sumptuousness  make 
Premiere  the  quintessential  first 
class  experience. 
AIR  FRANCE  LE  CLUB 
Where  our  business  sense 
makes  the  difference.  Improve- 
ments like  a  separate  cabin, 
with  efficient  service  and  more 
space  to  work  and  relax. 
Wider,  more  comfortable 
seats.  Complimentary  drinks. 
Fine  cuisine  served  in  sepa- 
rate courses  with  a  choice  of 
entrees.  And  other  amenities 
to  make  business  travel  a 
pleasure. 


AIR  FRANCE  S//J 

WE'RE  AIMING  EVEN  HIGHER 
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AFTER  THE  STING 

How  the  Kimbell  museum  acquired  a  fake 
and  what  it  is  doing  with  it. 

By  Leon  Harris 


Most  museum  curators  admit 
that  buying  an  occasional 
fake  is  inevitable;  but,  as 
in  the  child's  party 
game  of  musical  / 
chairs,  each  player  L 
hopes  that  he  alone 
may  be  spared  and 
that,  somehow, 
when  the  music  sud- 
denly stops,  it  will  be 
someone  else  who  is 
caught  without  a 
seat.  After  all,  if  that 
venerable  dean  of  di- 
rectors the  Cleve- 
land Museum's  now 
retired  Sherman  Lee 
could  pay  $1  million 
for  a  bogus  Griine- 
wald,  who  is  safe? 
Whose  prize  jewel 
will  be  revealed  to- 
morrow as  paste  ? 

At  this  very  mo- 
ment, a  major  work 
in  a  major  American 
museum  is  known  to 
be  a  sham,  an  imita- 
tion, a  hoax;  the 
public  has  yet  to  be 
enlightened.  How 

should  the  disclosure  be  handled?  What 
will  cause  the  least  embarrassment  to  the 
museum's  trustees,  to  its  current  director, 
and  to  the  reputation  of  his  distinguished 
predecessor,  now  deceased,  who  actually 
purchased  the  piece?  Can  a  lawsuit  involv- 
ing the  dealer  who  sold  the  object  be 
avoided?  Can  the  dealer  be  persuaded  to 
return  part  or  all  of  the  money  to  the 
museum? 

This  is  how  it  all  came  about. 

Richard  Fargo  Brown  (the  founding  di- 
rector of  Fort  Worth's  Kimbell  Art  Mu- 
seum, who  died  in  1979)  worked  with 
Louis  I.  Kahn,  the  late,  brilliant  Philadel- 

Leon  Harris  is  a  free-lance  writer. 
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The  Kimbell  dated  this  apse  at  about  1 150;  now  experts  put  the  date  in  modern  times 

phia  architect,  to  create  the  most  beautiful 
museum  building  constructed  in  the  twen- 
tieth century.  In  addition  to  working  on 
the  structure  itself,  Brown  had  a  mandate 
to  expand  the  Texas  philanthropist  Kay 
Kimbell's  art  holdings — which  were  laden 
with  overrated  eighteenth-century  Eng- 
lish paintings — into  a  panoramic  collec- 
tion. He  accomplished  this  in  an  in- 
credibly short  period,  between  his  initial 
purchases,  in  1965,  and  the  new  museum's 
opening,  in  1972. 

Many  of  Brown's  selections  were  first- 
rate.  One,  however,  the  largest  acquisi- 
tion he  made  for  the  Kimbell — at  least  in 
size — is  a  fake. 

In  the  museum's  catalogue,  it  is  de- 


scribed as  a  twelfth-century 
Romanesque,  French  fres- 
co, a  12-foot-43/4-inch- 
high  apse  of  a  church 
near  Avignon.  From 
the  day  the  museum 
opened,  this  apse, 
bought  in  1971  for 
$330,000,  was  one  of 
its  most  popular 
pieces.  Local  couples 
asked  to  be  married 
in  it  (their  requests 
were  refused).  Enter, 
in  1980,  Edmund 
Pillsbury,  the  mu- 
seum's second  and 
current  director. 

Soft-spoken  but 
sharp-eyed,  the 
Yale-trained  scholar 
instinctively  felt  that 
the  treasured  apse 
was  not  authentic. 
The  problem  that 
confronted  him  was 
one  of  diplomacy  as 
well  as  scholarship. 
Anxious  to  be  fair  to 
Ric  Brown,  yet  de- 
termined that  his 
museum  must  avoid  a 
Kimbellgate,  Pillsbury  moved  with  care  to 
uncover  the  tacts.  In  1981,  ten  years  after 
its  purchase,  the  apse  became  the  object  of 
a  thorough  investigation  instigated  by  the 
Kimbell's  deputy  director,  William  Bryan 
Jordan.  The  findings  of  this  research  sub- 
sequently led  to  the  quiet  removal  of  the 
apse  from  exhibition. 

Meanwhile,  I  grew  increasingly  curious 
at  the  disappearance  of  so  prominent  an 
object — seemingly  without  a  trace  and 
without  a  word  of  explanation.  Such 
silence,  reminiscent  of  Sherlock  Holmes's 
watchdog  that  didn't  bark,  led  me  to  look 
in  the  Kimbell  registrar's  file,  where  I 
found  an  until-then-secret,  twenty-five- 
page  report,  which  had  recently  been  cir- 
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Basket  Brooch  $15,000 
Diamond  Bracelet  $7,200 
Diamond  Earrings  $6,600 
Emerald  Ring  $13,500 
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culated  among  the  trustees  of  the  museum. 
The  seemingly  inescapable  conclusion 
that  it  reached:  This  fresco  is  a  simulacrum 
intended  to  deceive. 

Apparently  the  "twelfth-century  Ro- 
manesque apse"  was  in  fact  the  handiwork 
of  a  twentieth-century  Avignon-based 
painter  and  restorer,  the  late  Marcel 
Simon.  Simon's  fakes,  and  some  genuine 
pieces  as  well,  were  marketed  first  by  the 
late  H.  Bing  of  Paris,  and  then  by  his  suc- 

The  edges  of  a  reassembled 
fresco  usually 

cannot  be  perfectly  matched. 

cessor,  the  late  Pierre  Batifol.  Today, 
Simon's  works  are  sold  by  a  former  asso- 
ciate of  Bing,  Roger  Ferrero  of  Geneva, 
and  an  art  consultant  who  is  based  in  Lon- 
don, named  Walter  Goetz.  During  Ric 
Brown's  lifetime,  Goetz  frequently  assisted 
him  in  his  acquisitions. 

In  1979  a  Romanesque  apse  being 
offered  by  Ferrero  and  Goetz  to  an  Austra- 
lian museum  was  examined  in  Geneva  by 
Paul  M.  Schwartzbaum,  the  conservation 
coordinator  of  mural  painting  at  Rome's 
International  Center  for  Conservation. 
Schwartzbaum  concluded  that  the  Gene- 
va apse  was  "either  totally  overpainted  or, 
more  likely,  was  a  modern  forgery."  When 
he  heard  about  the  Kimbell  apse, 
Schwartzbaum  asked  to  see  it  and  was 
invited  to  come  to  Fort  Worth,  where,  on 
August  31,  1982,  he  spent  the  day 
studying  it.  The  museum  reportedly  paid 
his  expenses  and  a  per  diem  fee. 

In  the  secret  report,  written  by  the  Kim- 
bell's  curator  of  European  art,  Michael 
Mezzatesta,  Schwartzbaum  made  the  fol- 
lowing observations  about  both  the  Gene- 
va and  the  Kimbell  apses: 

1 )  Although  both  frescoes  have  alleged- 
ly been  whitewashed  (and  thereby  pro- 
tected), there  is  none  of  the  usual  evi- 
dence of  a  mechanical  removing  of  the 
whitewash  or  any  residual  whitewash, 
"which  would  inevitably  remain  in  cracks 
and  hollows." 

2)  Except  along  the  very  bottom,  there 
is  no  evidence  of  to-be-expected  water 
damage,  of  salt  deposits,  of  recrystalliza- 
tion,  or  of  carbonation  on  the  surface. 
There  are  no  cracks  caused  by  settling  or 
shrinkage,  although  there  are  cracks  that 
have  been  "obviously  artificially  simu- 
lated." There  is  no  overlap  or  join  ("pon- 
tate")  and  no  major  losses  along  the  seams 
(inevitable  when  sections  of  a  fresco  are 
faced,  cut,  and  removed);  and,  although 


the  edges  of  a  reassembled  fresco  usually 
cannot  be  perfectly  matched,  these  edges 
line  up  exactly — which  "may  be  one  indi- 
cation that  the  frescoes  were  painted  on 
the  present  wooden  frames  rather  than 
having  been  detached  from  a  wall." 

3)  The  paint  readily  dissolves  in  water, 
which  "cannot  occur  on  a  genuine  trans- 
ferred mural,"  and  "under  ultraviolet  light 
the  surface  of  the  fresco  and  its  restorations 
fluoresce  exactly  the  same.  .  .  .  Such 
areas  should  fluoresce  differently." 

In  addition,  "stylistic  and  iconographic 
anomalies"  that  cast  further  doubts  were 
noted  by  Dr.  Elizabeth  Smith,  Schwartz- 
baum's  former  wife,  a  New  York  Universi- 
ty-trained specialist  in  medieval  art,  who 
accompanied  him  on  his  visit  and  whose 
expenses  were  reportedly  also  paid  by  the 
museum.  These  anomalies  include  the  im- 
proper arrangement  of  Christ's  cloak,  the 
placement  of  the  Lamb  of  God  upside 
down,  and  "the  strange  indication  of  the 
word  'Sanctus'  by  the  symbol  $." 

The  record  of  the  Kimbell's  acquisition 
of  the  apse  contains  references  to  mysteri- 
ously lost  letters  and  a  confidential  memo- 
randum of  August  5,  1971,  reporting  the 
Kimbell  board's  approval.  But  there  is  no 
corresponding  reference  in  the  minutes  to 
the  board's  meeting,  nor  are  there  any  let- 
ters confirming  the  alleged  opinions  of 
consulted  experts,  nor  is  there  an  "Art 

To  a  trained  eye,  this  fresco  should  show 
more  surface  cracks  and  water  damage. 
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You  are  intimately  familiar  with  excellence 
and  have  experienced,  in  Italy,  Cigahotels ' 

exclusive  elegance  and  style. 
All  twenty  Cigahotels  are  world-renowned 
masterpieces  of  gracious  living. 
Now,  the  Grand  Bay  Hotel 
in  Coconut  Grove,  Miami, 
is  the  first  Cigahotel  in  the  USA. 
Rejoice! 


Classic  tradition.  Modern  efficiency. 
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GRAND HOTEL 

ROME 


JJJf  HOTEL 

Principe  Savoia 


For  information  contact  Cigahotels,  745  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10151.  Tel:  212-935-9540, 1-800-221-2340. 


Special  Care 
for 

Special  People 

Progressive  education,  home  en- 
vironment for  the  mentally  handi- 
capped child  and  adult.  Opportunity 
for  educational  progress  at  any  age. 
Year-round  program.  Multiple  recre- 
ational and  social  activities  —  a  full 
lifestyle  among  friends  on  a  500- 
acre  bluegrass  estate.  Est.  1893. 

Phone  502-875-4664  or 
write  for  brochure 

THE  STEWART  HOME  SCHOOL 

18  Frankfort,  Ky.  40601 

hhn     Stewart,  M.O.,  Resident  Physician 


The  3rd  annual  auction  of 

EROTIC  ART 

in  Munich,  W.  Germany 
27th  October  1984. 

It  includes  several  parts: 

part  1  Europe  1500-1880 
part  2  Europe  1880-1935 
part  3  the  classical  modernism  and 

contemporary  masters 
part  4  India,  Japan,  China,  Arabia  and  Asia 
part  5  the  early  period  of  the  erotic  photography 

and  postcards 

and  a  non-illustrated  catalogue  of  erotic  literature,  supplements, 
doublets,  reproductions  etc. 

We  publish  again  deluxe-catalogues  in  bookform  English / German 

(5  parts)  at  the  special  subscription-price  of  US$120.  -  (later 
US$220,  -)  only  until  October  30th.  1984;  must  be  prepaid  (add 
$20  airmail-delivery  ),  delivered  in  September  1984. 

Only  a  few  copies  of  the  bibliophile  and  limited  deluxe-catalogues 
of  1982  and  1983  are  still  available. 

Vol.  1  and  la  Europe  1500-1880  each  US$50,  - 

Vol.  2  and  2a  Europe  1880-1935  each  US$50,  - 
Vol.  3  and  3a  China,  Japan,  Arabia 

and  India  each  US$50,  - 

Vol.  7           The  Antiquity  US$42,  - 

Vol.  13          Erotic  Exlibris  US$38,  - 

With  ca.  2500  colored  and  two-colored  pictures  and  scientific  text 
(German  /English),  this  serie  of  catalogues  about  EROTIC  ART  is 
the  most  extensive  illustrated  of  rhe  world.  For  more  details  send 
£l/$2cash. 

We  are  asking  for  offers  for  future  auctions'  Besides  the  general 
subjects  that  we  supplement  currently  we  prepare  special  auctions 
about  erotic  art  in Africa,  the  primitives  and  South  America,  erotic 
watches  and  automatons,  erotic  cards  and  games,  erotic  walking 
sticks  etc. 

ERSTES  NQRNBERCER.KLINST-  UND  AUKTIONSHAUS 

D.  M.  KLINGER 

MUHLGASSE  1  -  8500  NURNBERG  -  W  GERMANY 
TELEFON  091 1/22  76  98    TELEX  622716  DMKD 
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Object  Presentation  Sheet. "  According  to 
Mezzatesta,  "The  paintings,  therefore,  ap- 
pear to  be  completely  undocumented." 

For  whatever  comfort  it  may  provide  to 
the  museum's  trustees,  to  the  citizens  of 
Fort  Worth,  or  to  the  ghosts  of  Kay  Kim- 

Probably  other  museums 
have  been  hoodwinked 
by  the  same  forger. 

bell  and  Ric  Brown,  the  Kimbell  apparent- 
ly is  but  one  of  many  to  have  been  hood- 
winked by  this  forger  of  similar  wall  paint- 
ings from  the  south  of  France. 

Item:  The  Memorial  Art  Gallery  of  the 
University  of  Rochester  acquired  a  similar 
apse  and  overarch  in  1939,  also  originally 
from  Marcel  Simon.  According  to 
Schwartzbaum,  the  overarch  is  authentic 
but  the  apse  is  a  modern  forgery. 

Item:  The  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
has,  since  1948,  had  what  may  be  two 
Marcel  Simon  detached  wall  paintings, 
whose  authenticity  will  presumably  be 
thoroughly  proved  before  they  are  entered 
in  the  MFA's  forthcoming  catalogue. 

Item:  The  Abegg-Stiftung,  in  Bern,  has 
over  two  dozen  such  wall  paintings,  some 
acquired  from  Bing  and  Batifol,  who  got 
them  from  the  industrious  Marcel  Simon. 
A  series  of  technical  tests  that  were  con- 
ducted on  five  Abegg  frescoes  proved  that 
all  are  modern  forgeries. 

Item:  The  National  Gallery  of  Canada 
at  Ottawa's  curator  of  European  art,  My- 
ron Laskin,  has  expressed  doubts  about  the 
authenticity  of  two  of  its  similar  frescoes. 

Item:  Dublin's  National  Gallery  of  Ire- 
land has  two  Romanesque  apses  that  seem 
to  have  come  there  in  the  same  sort  of  tri- 
ple play,  from  Simon  to  Bing  to  Batifol  to 
Ferrero. 

Prof.  Otto  Demus  of  the  Kunsthistor- 
isches  Institut  der  Universitat  Wien,  re- 
puted to  be  the  leading  authority  on 
Romanesque  murals,  examined  a  com- 
plete set  of  photographs  of  the  Kimbell 
apse  along  with  a  photocopy  of  the  apses 
from  Dublin  and  declared,  "I  am  con- 
vinced all  are  fakes." 

The  Yale  art-history  professor  Walter 
Cahn,  after  studying  the  photographs, 
wrote  to  the  Kimbell,  "The  reproductions 
of  the  Dublin  frescoes  .  .  .  are,  if  any- 
thing, even  more  dubious  than  the  work 
which  you  have." 

In  his  three  years  at  the  Kimbell,  Pills- 
bury  has  made  a  series  of  brilliant  acquisi- 
tions, including  Georges  de  La  Tour's 
Cheat  with  the  Ace  of  Clubs,  which  required 
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courage  as  well  as  connoisseurship  because 
the  painting  was  widely,  but  incorrectly, 
accused  of  being  a  fake.  Courageous,  too, 
has  been  Pillsbury's  refusal  to  stonewall 
the  apse  lapse  and  conceal  the  truth  from 
me.  (Other  American  museums  choose  to 
postpone  their  moments  of  truth.)  Yet  he 
is  surprisingly  reluctant  to  discuss  the  case 
in  detail  or  talk  about  his  plans  concerning 
either  the  fresco's  exhibition  or  an  attempt 
to  obtain  a  refund  of  its  purchase  price. 

Asked  about  his  predecessor's  judgment 
in  purchasing  the  apse,  Pillsbury  digresses 
at  length  on  Brown's  best  buys,  including  a 
Duccio  and  Claude  Monet's  Pointe  de  la 
Heve  at  Low  Tide. 

"But  what  about  the  apse?"  the  visitor 
persists. 

"Ric  was  buying  boldly  in  many  fields 
not  his  own — Oriental,  Aztec,  Mayan, 
Persian,  African,  as  well  as  European," 
explains  Pillsbury. 

"Will  you  or  will  you  not  ever  exhibit 
the  apse  again  as  a  genuine  work  of  art,  or, 
perhaps,  as  part  of  an  exhibition  of  fake 
and  genuine  frescoes,  similar  to  the  Min- 
neapolis Institute  of  Art's  famous  1973 
'Fakes  and  Forgeries'  show?" 

"Until  the  Kimbell  apse  and  all  the 
examples  in  Dublin  and  Ottawa,  in  Bern 


and  Boston,  have  been  given  long  and 
scholarly  study,  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
assess  the  full  extent  of  Mr.  Simon's  career 
as  a  bona  fide  restorer  and  skillful  forger," 
replies  Pillsbury. 

Why,  one  wonders  aloud,  when  the 
apse  is  hidden  away,  are  postcards  of  it  still 
being  sold  at  the  museum  gift  shop,  with 
the  same  doubtful  attribution  that  is  now 
being  "given  long  and  scholarly  study"? 

"Because  we  have  a  large  inventory  of 
them,"  Pillsbury  laughs. 

The  Kimbell's  Deputy  Director  Jordan, 
the  former  director  of  Dallas's  Meadows 
Museum,  is  more  candid.  Asked  whether 


the  apse  is  even  partially  genuine  and  has 
been  merely  overrcstored,  he  states  cate- 
gorically, "It  is  entirely  a  fake  and 
intended  to  deceive." 

In  his  research  on  the  apse's  authentici- 
ty, Michael  Mezzatesta  had  long  inter- 
views with  both  Ferraro  and  Goetz.  How- 
ever, he  never  suggested  the  doubts  that 
were  in  fact  the  basis  of  his  research.  Now 
he,  too,  is  unequivocal  in  declaring  it 
bogus. 

Obviously  none  of  the  above  constitutes 
a  smoking  pistol.  Still,  it  would  be  a  foolish 
fellow  indeed  who  bet  the  family  farm  on 
the  authenticity  of  the  Kimbell's  apse.  □ 


WHEN  THE  MET  WAS  STUNG 


Are  there  other  Romanesque  counterfeits 
still  hiding  undiscovered — or  at  least  un- 
disclosed— in  leading  museums?  You  bet. 

In  1959  (the  late)  James  Rorimer  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  in  New 
York,  bought  a  counterfeit  twelfth-cen- 
tury Catalonian  cross,  chest,  and  altar 
frontal  from  a  Barcelona  collection.  What 
he  did  not  know  was  that  the  collection 
had  been  dumped  by  a  first-rate  forgery 
factory  in  which  Picasso's  father,  Ruiz,  is 
said  to  have  worked.  Just  before  these 


objects  were  to  be  published  in  the 
museum's  bulletin,  Rorimer  found  out, 
stopped  the  presses,  and  got  ready  to  admit 
the  mistake  publicly.  But  the  then  Met 
president,  Roland  Redmond,  decided  si- 
lence was  golden.  To  this  day,  The  Clois- 
ters has  never  publicly  admitted  its  error. 

One  remembers  with  relish  a  witty 
warning  offered  by  the  late  Met  curator 
Theodore  Rousseau:  Only  the  bad  forger- 
ies have  been  detected — the  good  ones  are 
still  hanging  on  museum  walls. — X.M. 
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Buying  art  and  antiques  in  Britain  is,  unquestionably, 
one  of  life's  more  rewarding  experiences.  But  where 
do  you  shop?  How  do  you  pay?  And  how  on  earth  do 
you  get  all  those  things  home?  Passport  is  the  world's 
first  solution  to  these  problems. 

Take  Passport™  over,  and  bring  anything  back. 

Passport  was  invented  by  Michael  Davis,  Britain's 
leading  shipper  of  fine  antiques-and  winner  of  the 
Queen's  Award  for  Export.  After  working  12  years  to  make  antique  shipping  easier, 
Michael  Davis  decided  to  improve  on  antique  shopping.  Thus  Passport  was  born.  It  gives 
you  instant  credit  at  antique  shops  and  galleries  all  over 
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The  solution  to  eyes  that  are  bigger  than  your  suit- 
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and  Sotheby's,  Passport  puts  an  end  to  shipping  worries. 
Everything  you  buy  with  the  Card  is  automatically  sent  to 
you— in  one  cost-effective  shipment— whether  you  buy 
from  one  shop  in  London  or  dozens  a  hundred  miles 
apart.  You  never  fuss  with  packing,  insurance,  customs. 
And  you  can  rest  easy  knowing  it  all  goes  by  Michael  Davis 
Shipping.  We've  built  a  reputation  for  getting  antiques  to 
your  door  in  precisely  the  same  glorious  state  they  left 
the  store.  And  you  don't  pay  until  they  arrive. 

Know  where  to  buy  in  Britain.  And  where  not  to.  Your  Passport  Card  entitles  you  to 
many  valuable  extras,  including  free  private  airport  limousine  service  with  selected 
London  flights.  But  you  also  get  something  that  has  no  price.  Knowledge.  There's  the 
Passport  Directory,  with  addresses  and  specialities  of  everyone  who  accepts  the  Card. 
There's  a  free  subscription  to  Antiques  Across  the  World.  Finally,  there's  the  Passport 
staff— always  there,  always  ready  to  answer  your  questions.  Tell  us  what  you're  looking  for 
and  we'll  deliver  an  expert  (complete  with  car)  to  help  you  find  it.  Our  guides  have  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  British  antiques  world,  and  can  introduce  you  to  sources  well  off 
the  beaten  track. 

Try  us  now  and  get  a  live  guide.  Free.  Passport  is  the  antique  hunter's  most 
indispensable  tool.  And  if  you  apply  for  your  Card  right  now,  you'll  get  one  day  of 
chauffeured  guide  service  free.  Another  way  we're  changing  the  process  of  buying  art 
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A  TASTE  OF  NEWORLEANS 

If  you  avoid  its  tacky  tourist  beat, 

New  Orleans  can  be  a  warm  bath  of  pleasures. 

By  Siste  Viator 


Preservation  Hall  is  virtually  the  last  place  in  New  Orleans  where  you  can  listen  to  unadulterated  Dixieland  jazz  by  the  old  masters. 


Exactly  one  hundred  years  after  the  failure 
of  its  "World  Industrial  and  Cotton  Exhi- 
bition," New  Orleans — apparently  con- 
vinced that  lightning  never  strikes  twice 
in  the  same  place — is  again  trying  to  dazzle 
the  nation  with  its  current  World's  Fair, 
which  opened  a  few  weeks  ago  and  runs 
through  November  1 1 .  Vaguely  centered 
around  the  theme  "The  World  of  Rivers — 
Fresh  Water  as  a  Source  of  Life,"  the  fair  is 
an  awkward  melange  of  loosely  related 
international  exhibitions  and  entertain- 
ments that  range  from  ancien  regime  art  to 

.  this  magazine's  roving  travel 
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Tammy  Wynette  concerts.  Time  will  tell 
how  it  all  goes  over,  but  we  have  some 
doubts.  The  fair  needs  seventy  thousand 
visitors  a  day  to  make  money,  but  the  city 
has  little  more  than  25,000  hotel  rooms 
and  grossly  inadequate  parking  space. 
That  means  visitors  are  well  advised  to 
leave  their  cars  behind  and  guarantee 
reservations  long  in  advance.  What  makes 
the  effort  worth  it  is  New  Orleans  itself. 

This  grand  old  mistress  of  the  Mississip- 
pi, despite  the  banality  of  some  of  its  mod- 
ern neighborhoods,  is  still  the  best  city  in 
the  United  States  to  visit,  its  reality 
exceeding  whatever  expectations  you 
bring  to  it.  The  trick  is  simply  to  under- 


stand the  gulf  that  separates  the  frenzied 
frivolity  of  the  tourist  beat  from  the  sun- 
baked indolence  of  the  city's  Creole  char- 
acter. Spiritually  a  vestige  of  eighteenth- 
century  Gallic  and  Spanish  imperialism 
built  to  command  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
New  Orleans  (and  especially  its  fabled 
French  Quarter,  or  Vieux  Carre)  has  more 
in  common  with  Havana,  Cairo,  or  even 
Dakar  than  with  the  rest  of  the  United 
States.  It  also  has  toilets  and  telephones 
that  work,  water  that  is  safe  to  drink,  and 
reliable  AC  electricity,  along  with  the 
other  material  blessings  of  American  life. 
Here  are  some  recommendations  on  where 
best  to  enjoy  the  city. 
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Wrought  iron — part  of  the  Quarter's  charm. 
LODGINGS 

If  you  want  intimacy  and  a  romantic  atmo- 
sphere, go  to  one  of  the  small  private 
hotels  in  the  Vieux  Carre  for  an  experi- 
ence that  no  chain  establishment  can 
match.  At  the  top  of  the  line  of  these  petits 
hotels  is  the  Soniat  House,  1133  Chartres 
Street  (504-522-0570;  $110-$135  for  a 
double).  It  is  one  of  a  mere  handful  of 
hotels  anywhere  in  the  world  that  I  recom- 
mend without  hesitation.  An  early-nine- 
teenth-century mansion  with  only  twen- 
ty-four rooms,  its  door  leads  from  the 
anonymous,  stuccoed  facade  through  a 
shadowed  corridor  into  a  central  courtyard 
suffused  with  brilliant  foliage,  fountain 
sounds,  flower  smells,  and  a  palpable  clois- 
tral serenity,  all  overlooked  by  the  rooms' 
white  balconies.  The  Soniat's  soft-spoken 
and  intelligent  manager  functions  almost 
as  a  regisseur,  choreographing  a  staff  that 
glide  effortlessly — and  almost  invisibly — 
through  the  faultless  execution  of  their 
tasks.  The  quarters  are  small  but  eminent- 
ly comfortable,  furnished  with  period 
antiques,  maybe  a  fireplace,  no  TV. 
Breakfast  is  at  your  door  precisely  twenty 
minutes  after  your  wake-up  call;  or,  if  you 
prefer,  have  it  set  up  in  the  sunlit  patio. 
There  is  no  restaurant,  but  the  round-the- 
clock  room  service  provides  simple  meals 
and  a  very  nice  wine  list.  The  manager  will 
obtain  for  you  papers,  tickets,  a  driver,  or 
virtually  anything  else  you  ask  for.  It's  as 
though  they  were  saying,  "We've  thought 
it  all  through  and  this  is  really  all  you 


need" — and  by  God,  they  are  right! 

A  close  runner-up  to  the  Soniat  is  the 
Hotel  Maison  de  Ville,  actually  in  three 
locations:  the  main  inn,  at  727  Toulouse 
Street;  the  Audubon  Cottages,  a  few 
blocks  away  on  Dauphine  Street;  and  a 
group  of  appartements  farther  up  Toulouse. 
In  my  book  it's  the  main  inn  (504-561- 
5858;  $105-$  120  for  a  double)  or  noth- 
ing— an  elegantly  restored  1743  mansion 
of  only  fourteen  rooms,  done  up  in  the 
locally  popular  Empire  style  and  centered 
around  a  lushly  overgrown  courtyard.  If 
the  service  at  the  Soniat  is  pure  discreet- 
ness, here  you  learn  the  true  meaning  of 
the  word  "pamper."  Again,  there  is  no 
proper  restaurant,  yet  practically  your 
every  need  is  anticipated,  and  the  staff  gra- 
ciously manage  not  to  get  underfoot. 

Plenty  of  less  expensive,  more  modestly 
staffed,  but  equally  quaint  hostelries  (such 
as  the  French  Quarter  Maisonettes  and 
Olivier  House)  also  grace  the  Vieux  Car- 
re. Whichever  level  of  charm  you  choose, 
don't  forget  to  confirm  your  reservations 
well  in  advance. 

Of  course,  New  Orleans  also  offers 
grand  luxury  hotels  of  all  denominations, 
from  antebellum  chic  to  ultra  high-tech, 
but  tradition  still  gratifies  the  most. 

Uptown,  the  Pont- 
chartrain  Hotel,  203 1  St. 
Charles  Avenue  (504- 
524-0581;  $95-$  135  for  a 
double),  on  the  margin  of 
the  Garden  District,  de- 
servedly ranks  highest  on 
most  people's  "best"  lists. 
Here  you  will  find  eclecti- 
cally  and  elegantly  deco- 
rated rooms  and  a  top- 
notch  restaurant,  the 
Caribbean  Room,  all  in 
an  atmosphere  of  elegant 
efficiency  that  evokes  the 
fine  Continental  hotels 
before  the  wars. 

Downtown,  the  best 
for  my  money  is  the  Fair- 
mont,  on  University 
Place  just  beyond  Canal 
Street  (504-529-7111; 
$110-$  130  for  a  double). 
It  has  fairly  comfortable 
rooms  and  a  full  range  of 
lobby  shops;  its  Blue 
Room  is  the  grande  dame 
of  local  supper  clubs,  with 
a  decent  kitchen  and  big- 
name  entertainment;  and 
the  bar  still  exudes  its  fa- 
bled Sazerac  mystique. 


DINING 

New  Orleans's  most  important  industry 
may  well  be  eating.  Seafood,  naturally,  is 
the  staple  of  virtually  every  meal.  "Real," 
as  opposed  to  tourist,  spots  can  often  be 
distinguished  by  their  lackadaisical  atti- 
tude toward  decor.  As  one  proprietaire  puts 
it,  "You  come  here  to  eat,  not  to  look  at 
the  walls."  Still,  remember  that  New 
Orl  eans's  celebrated  informality  does  not 
extend  to  its  dining  habits,  particularly  at 
the  four  premier  restaurants: 

Galatoire's,  209  Bourbon  Street.  The 
greatest.  Cash  only  and  no  reservations — 
everyone  stands  in  line.  Best  bread  in  a 
town  that  makes  bread  a  religion.  Recom- 
mended: oysters  en  brochette,  crabmeat 
maison  or  Yvonne,  trout  Marguery  (the 
best!),  and  the  deadly  sweet  crepes  maison. 

Antoine's,  713  St.  Louis  Street. 
Founded  in  1840,  this  is  the  oldest  Ameri- 
can restaurant  under  continuous  (and  very 
self-conscious)  family  ownership.  Its 
trademark  is  oysters  Rockefeller;  also,  ex- 
ceptional crawfish  cardinale  and  bisque, 
trout  meuniere  or  amandine,  and  fried 
soft-shell  crabs  and  broiled  busters  when 
available.  Pommes  souffles  are  available 
elsewhere  but  best  here.  A  tour  of  the  stel- 
lar wine  cellar  and  the  premises  is  a  must. 
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Introducing  television 
that  improves  your  life 
each  and  every  day 


Introducing  Lifetime,  cable  television  guaranteed 
to  bring  helpful,  useful  information  to  everyone 
from  home-bodies  to  world  travelers.  Our  experts, 
guests  and  celebrities  cover  everything  from  physi- 
cal fitness  to  gourmet  cooking. 

Lifetime's  provocative  programming  opens  your 
eyes  to  new  ideas  and  keeps  you  informed  on  the 
issues  important  to  you.  Programming  on  relation- 
ships, cooking,  health,  fashion,  fitness. 

Programming  that  will  improve  your  life  each 
and  every  day — 24  hours-a-day.  That's  our 
Lifetime  guarantee. 


Lifetime 


TM 


If  you  have  cable,  tune  in  to  Lifetime. 

ou  don't  have  cable, 
^ur  local  cable  operator. 
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Arnaud's,  813  Bienville  Street.  Tradi- 
tionally the  family  and  businessmen's  fa- 
vorite. Superb  shrimp  Arnaud,  oysters 
Arnaud  (a  selection  of  Rockefeller,  Ca- 
therine, Suzanne,  Bienville,  and  Ohan), 
and  stuffed  quail  Chambertin. 

Commander's  Palace,  1403  Washing- 
ton Avenue.  Five  second-generation 
Brennans  (of  Breakfast  at  Brennan's  fame) 
moved  uptown  and  lovingly  shaped  this 

The  trick  is  to  understand  the 
sun-baked  indolence  of 
the  city's  Creole  character. 

class  act  that  combines  good  food  with 
some  of  New  Orleans's  most  elegant  din- 
ing rooms,  especially  upstairs.  Insist  on  a 
courtyard  view.  Weekend  jazz  brunches 
are  especially  nice.  Recommended:  1-1-1 
soup  (gumbo,  turtle,  crab  bisque),  crab- 
meat  imperial,  trout  with  roasted  pecans, 
redfish  Grieg,  soft-shell  crab  choron  if 
available.  Magnificent  desserts,  especially 
the  enormous  chocolate-covered  confec- 
tion aptly  called  "Celebration." 

Less  elegant  but  worth  visiting  for  their 
food  and  color:  Tujague's  and  K-Paul's 
Louisiana  Kitchen,  in  the  Quarter;  Albeiv 
tine's  (at  the  Columns  Hotel)  and  Casa- 
mento's,  uptown;  Fitzgerald's  and  Bru- 
ning's,  at  the  lakefront. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

Most  of  the  "action, "  such  as  it  is,  still  cen- 
ters about  Bourbon  Street,  a  tiresome 
erogenous  zone  pandering  to  adolescent 
male  fantasies,  what  one  writer  recently 
called  "a  Disney  World  for  perverts."  The 
celebrated  musical  scene  may  be  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  you  expect.  The  few 
remaining  Dixieland  spots  are  notable 
more  for  their  historicity  than  their  vitali- 
ty. The  once  famous  Famous  Door,  for 
instance,  is  only  a  shadow  of  its  former  glo- 
ry, where  assorted  jazz  bands  unenthusias- 
tically play  "greatest  hits"  jazz  to  overly 
enthusiastic  tourists.  Same  goes  for  "So- 
ciety Jazz  Band"  performances  of  a  coun- 
try-club, white-shoe  version  of  Dixieland 
at  the  Columns  Hotel,  3811  St.  Charles 
Avenue. 

Virtually  the  only  place  to  hear  what's 
left  of  real  Dixieland  is  the  ever-popular 
Preservation  Hall,  726  St.  Peter  Street, 
sheer  magic  in  a  brown-paper  wrapper. 
Since  the  early  sixties,  the  Hall,  for  a  tok- 
en donation  (now  $2.00),  has  served  up 
the  best  of  late  (Billie  and  DeDe  Pierce, 
Pappa  John  Joseph)  and  living  (the 
Humphreys,  Kid  Sheik)  legends.  □ 
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Important  Old  Master  Paintings 


Auction  to  be  held  on  Friday,  June  8  at  2  p.m.  at  our 
galleries  on  502  Park  Avenue  in  New  York.  Viewing  is 
from  June  2  to  June  7.  Catalogue  #5584  is  available 
for  $12  and  $15,  if  ordered  by  mail.  For  further 
inquiries,  please  contact  Ian  Kennedy  or  Peggy  Stone 
at  212/546-1176. 

Jean-Baptiste  Pater,  A  Fete  Champetre,  oil  on  canvas, 
5VA  x        in.  (130.2  x  97.8  cm.).  Consigned  by 
The  Nelson-Atkins  Museum  of  Art. 
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Kidder,  Feapody 

can  devise 
a  retirement  plan 
that  will  never  step 
working  for  you. 

Retirement.  The  best  of  times?  The 
worst  of  times?  However  you  view  it, 
it's  a  time  of  uncertainty.  Except  for  one 
thing:  Your  money  will  have  to  work 
for  you  like  never  before. 

Fortunately,  Kidder,  Peabody 
is  an  investment  firm  that  can  make  it 
work-in  good  markets  and  bad. 

One  of  our  exp  -  rienced  regis- 
terec  •  ?presentatives  will  work  with 
you  and  our  retirement  specialists  to 


structure  a  plan  that  meets  strict  criteria: 
Your  principal  must  grow  adequately 
and  safely. Your  income  must  keep  pace 
with  inflation  without  increasing  your 
risk.  Your  portfolio  must  be  flexible 
enough  to  adjust  as  the  economy  or 
your  needs  change.  And  of  course,  this 
must  be  accomplished  with  as  little  tax 
impact  as  possible-both  now,  during 
your  peak  earning  years,  and  after 
you've  retired. 

As  one  of  the  country's  leading 
brokerage  houses,  Kidder,  Peabody 
can  provide  excellent  opportunities  for 
IRAs  and  Keoghs,  utilizing  a  well-  honed 
collection  of  mutual  funds  and  annui- 
ties, as  well  as  an  impressive  selection 
of  stocks,  bonds  and  other  investments. 


What's  more,  your  Kidder, 
Peabody  representative  is  backed  up 
by  a  research  department  judged 
among  the  top  five  on  Wall  Street.  So 
you  can  see  that  some  of  the  industry's 
finest  talents  will  be  tending  to  your 
retirement  plan.  And  you  can  be  cer- 
tain it  will  keep  working  hard  for  you 
in  the  years  to  come. 

It's  never  too  early  to  plan  for 
tomorrow.  Talk  to  a  Kidder,  Peabody 
representative  today. 

■H  Kidder,  Peabody 
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ACCENT  ON  MAGNIFICENCE 

The  extravagant  charm  of  Sevres  porcelain  may  be  taking  hold 
in  the  market  once  again. 

By  Robin  Duthy 


On  June  12,  Sotheby's  in  London  will  auc- 
tion the  finest  collection  of  Vincennes  and 
Sevres  porcelain  seen  on  the  market  for 
many  years,  and  David  Battie,  the  Euro- 
pean ceramics  specialist,  is  confident  that 
price  levels  far  above  anything  seen  in 
recent  years  will  be  established.  That  qual- 
ifies as  a  major  feat.  Of  all  European  porce- 
lain, Vincennes  and  Sevres  are  the  trick- 
iest. There  are  just  five  eagle-eyed  scholars 
in  the  whole  world  whose  judgment  on  the 
vital  question  of  authenticity  is  considered 
sound.  Most  other  ceramics  experts,  in- 
cluding museum  curators,  will  admit 
to  feeling  uneasy  in  this  field. 
Imitations,  whether  conceived 
as  forgeries  or  not,  certainly 
outnumber  the  genuine  pieces, 
and  their  effect  on  the  market 
has  been  serious.  Moreover, 
since  dealers  have  plainly  been 
short  of  expertise,  collectors  had 
good  reason  to  lose  their  nerve. 

Prices  have  barely  stirred  since 
1960,  and  our  Vincennes-Sevres  in- 
dex, based  in  1975,  is  showing  an  over- 
all rise  of  just  6  percent.  Yet  with  the 
upcoming  sale,  it  seems  that  this  lengthy 
winter  may  be  over.  All  forty  wel 
authenticated  pieces  were  made  at  Vin- 
cennes between  1745  and  1756,  during 
the  period  before  the  factory  moved  to 
Sevres,  in  1 756.  Porcelains  of  this  period 
are  the  most  highly  valued  and  sought 
after.  One  of  the  star  items  in  the  sale  is  a 
tankard  and  cover  of  1753  painted  in  the 
deep,  resonant  blue  known  as  bleu  lapis  and 
finely  decorated  in  gold.  Bidding  on  this 
piece  could  well  go  beyond  $30,000. 

Most  Sevres  porcelain  is  distinguished 
by  a  strong  background  color;  it  is  this  that 
helps  determine  its  value  to  collectors.  A 
simple  mug  decorated  with  flowers  on  its 
natural  white  ground  might  be  worth 
$500;  a  similar  mug  having  a  ground  of  bleu 
celeste  or  turquoise  would  sell  for  $1,000, 

Robin  Duthy  is  editor  of  the  Alternative 
Investment  Report. 


whereas  another  example  with  the  famous 
rose  Pompadour  ground  might  be  worth 
$5,000.  Though  the  remarkable  pink 
color  named  after  Madame  de  Pompadour 
was  not  called  so  in  her  day,  she  was  an 
ardent  admirer  of  Vincennes  and  Sevres. 
The  daybooks  of  Lazare  Duvaux,  the  lead- 
ing porcelain  dealer  in  Paris,  indicate  that 
she  was  by  far  his  best  custom- 
er between  1748  and  1758. 

The  ornate  trappings 
of  aristo- 
cratic life 


This  tankard  ( ca.  1 753)  may  well  help  French 
porcelain  out  of  a  quarter-century  slump. 

in  eighteenth-century  France  are  not  to 
everyone's  taste.  An  English  visitor  to 
Versailles  in  1 765  remarked  that  he  could 
see  magnificence,  all  right,  but  no  beauty 
anywhere.  Even  now,  tourists  come  reel- 
ing out  of  France's  gilded  chateaux  and 
palaces,  stunned  by  the  opulence  but  hav- 
ing also  learned  something  about  why 
there  was  a  French  Revolution.  Art  histo- 
rians are  still  ambivalent  about  the  place  of 


such  ostentation  in  any  cultural  hierarchy. 
The  standard  of  craftsmanship  and  design 
may  have  been  unsurpassed,  but  when  a 
feast  for  the  eye  debauches  it,  then  the 
entire  design  has  miscarried. 

The  case  for  excluding  the  excessively 
ornate  porcelain  of  the  Louis  XV  and  XVI 
periods  from  the  realms  of  art  rests  partly 
on  the  belief  that  art  cannot  and  should 
not  concern  itself  with  such  deliberate 
flamboyance.  But  no  sweeping  judgments 
can  be  made  on  French  ceramics  of  the 
eighteenth  century  or  any  other,  for  there 
^  are  countless  instances  where  the 
beauty  of  their  form  and  decoration 
confirms  them  as  works  of  art. 
I  With  later  Sevres  production, 
however,  so  smothered  with 
gilding  and  color  that  hardly  a 
patch  of  white  ground  remained, 
t    the  question  of  art  hardly  arises. 

The  Meissen  factory,  in  Saxony, 
was  the  first  in  Europe  to  produce  the 
true  hard-paste  porcelain  of  the  kind  the 
Chinese  had  been  making  since  the  eighth 
century.  Every  court  in  Europe  was  there- 
after eager  to  produce  its  own,  and  the 
driving  force  at  Vincennes  in  the  early 
years  was  certainly  the  desire  to  rival 
Meissen.  But  there  was  no  slavish  copying 
of  Saxon  pieces,  and  a  distinctively  French 
style  soon  emerged.  In  1749,  thedauphine 
Marie-Josephe  sent  a  bouquet  of  480  por- 
celain flowers  to  her  father,  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  to  show  him  that  Vincennes 
could  already  vie  with  Meissen. 

Most  porcelain  factories  have  passed 
through  periods  of  decline  from  which 
they  have  often  emerged  with  renewed 
creativity.  Collectors  become  familiar 
with  these  cycles  and  choosy  about  the 
periods  they  will  buy.  In  the  case  of  Sevres, 
the  period  between  1 790  and  1820  is  gen- 
erally passed  over.  Things  looked  up  again 
around  1840,  but  in  1870  a  commission 
found  that  the  factory's  aesthetic  standards 
were  weak  and  appropriate  training — 
indeed,  the  very  principles  of  art — was 
absent. 
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The  driving  force  at 
Vincennes  was  the  desire 
to  rival  Meissen. 


other  English  factories.  Many  of  these  still 
circulate  in  the  market  and,  when  iden- 
tified, change  hands  for  about  a  quarter 
of  the  price  of  a  genuine  example. 
For  a  while,  inspection  of  works 
under  an  ultraviolet  light  would 
show  pieces  that  had  been  re- 
stored, but  recently 
forgers  have 
found  a 


em  l- 


From  the  pre- 1 756  glory  days  at  Vincennes: 
an  understated  ecuelle  with  cover  and  stand. 

Carrier- Belleuse  was  appointed  artistic 
director  at  the  factory  soon  afterward,  and 
he  persuaded  two  other  sculptors,  Rodin 
and  Dalou,  to  collaborate  in  restoring 
standards  at  Sevres.  But  in  the  1880s, 
copies  of  Sevres  porcelain  began  to  flood 
in  from  other  European  factories  to  meet  a 
rising  demand  and,  at  the  same  time,  gen- 
uine but  plain  early  Sevres  wares  were 
ruthlessly  "upgraded"  with  decoration  to 
feed  the  taste  for  rich  ornamentation. 
Many  of  the  "copies"  were  mere  parodies 
of  the  forms  originally  made  at  Sevres. 

During  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries,  Sevres  was  the  most  highly 
prized  of  all  European  porcelain,  and  its 
popularity  was  nearly  its  undoing.  By  the 
1920s,  the  huge  scale  of  the  forgery  prob- 
lem began  to  be  appreciated.  In  addition 
to  the  copies  made  outside  France,  there 
was  a  vast  number  of  "half-forgeries." 
These  had  begun  as  undecorated  white 
pieces,  often  with  firing  marks  or  other 
defects,  sold  in  England  during  the  dark 
days  of  the  early  nineteenth  century;  later 
they  were  convincingly  enameled  and 
glazed  in  the  Sevres  style  by  Minton  and 


ca  1 
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additive 
that  foils 
the  test. 
That  skillful  fakes  remain  a  problem  today 
is  shown  by  the  experience  of  one  wealthy 
New  York  collector  who,  over  the  years, 
spent  substantial  sums  on  Sevres,  all  of  it 
bought  from  a  reputable  dealer.  On  taking 
it  to  an  auction  house  recently,  he  was  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  in  the  house  expert's 
opinion  most  of  the  pieces  are  "wrong." 
Assuming  the  auctioneer  is  right,  the  col- 
lector has  no  remedy  against  the  dealer, 
who  sold  them  in  good  faith  and  no  doubt 
still  believes  them  to  be  genuine. 

It  was  the  recognition  of  these  hazards, 
coinciding  with  the  Depression,  that 
caused  a  collapse  of  prices  during  the 
1920s.  Only  recently  has  the  outlook 
begun  to  brighten.  The  meticulous  kiln 
records  and  sale  records  kept  at  Sevres 
have  been  studied.  A  humble  cup  and 
saucer,  moreover,  will  often  bear  enough 
marks  to  identify  the  painter,  the  gilder, 
the  potter,  and  the  year  of  manufacture. 
Recent  research — much  of  it  by  Carl 
Dauterman,  formerly  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art — is  filling  in  many  remain- 
ing gaps,  and  investors  who  buy  pieces  of 
known  provenance  from  reputable  dealers 
and  auctioneers  can  do  so  with  more  con- 
fidence than  in  the  past. 


The  current  record  for  a  piece  of  Sevres 
stands  at  $125,000,  paid  in  1977  at  the 
Mentmore  sale  in  England  for  a  milk  pail 
made  for  Marie  Antoinette's  dairy  at  Ram- 
bouillet.  The  record  may  not  be  broken  on 
June  12,  but  the  sale  is  sure  to  inject  life 
into  the  market.  Museums  in  the  United 
States  and  France  have  recognized  that 
such  opportunities  to  acquire  items  of  real 
quality  are  rare. 

Collectors,  too,  have  gradually  come  to 
appreciate  the  fact  that  every  European 
factory's  best  work  was  produced  in  its  ear- 
ly years.  This  is  not  an  irrational  prefer- 
ence of  the  kind  that  moves  book  collec- 
tors to  buy  first  editions.  It  is  plain  that  the 
freshness,  the  vitality,  and  even  the  exper- 
imental character  of  the  early  pieces  have 
more  to  offer  than  the  mechanical,  if  more 
accomplished,  pieces  of  later  periods. 

In  the  case  of  Sevres,  the  raw  material  of 
every  piece  made  before  1769  was  pdte 
tendre,  or  soft  paste,  for  despite  intensive 
search,  no  deposits  of  kaolin  had  yet  been 
found  on  French  soil.  True  porcelain  could 
not  be  made  without  it,  yet  the  idea  of 
depending  on  the  elector  of  Saxony  for 
supplies  did  not  appeal  to  the  French.  So, 
until  supplies  were  discovered  in  the  hills 
near  Limoges,  in  1768,  Sevres  porcelain 
was  made  from  a  "frit"  of  sand,  soda,  alum, 
saltpeter,  and  plaster  of  Paris.  This  had  to 
be  pounded  to  powder  and  mixed  with 

The  World's  Top  Sevres  Scholars 

Armin  Allen,  33  East  Sixty-eighth  Street, 

New  York,  New  York  10021 

Tamara  Preaud,  Manufacture  Nationale 

de  Sevres,  4,  Grande  Rue,  92310  Sevres, 

France 

Geoffrey  de  Bellaigue,  CVO,  Surveyor  of 
the  Queen's  Works  of  Art,  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's Office,  Saint  James's  Palace,  Lon- 
don SW1 

Rosalind  Savill,  Wallace  Collection, 
Hertford  House,  Manchester  Square, 
London  Wl 

Robert  Williams,  of  Winifred  Williams, 
3  Bury  Street,  London  SW1 
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Turn  Of  The  Century  American  Silver 
from  the  Fortunoff  Collection. 
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Every  European  factory's 
best  work  was  produced 
in  its  early  years. 


chalk,  marl,  soap,  water,  and  glue.  These 
ingredients  took  fifty  hours  or  more  to  pre- 
pare, but  the  resulting  porcelain  had  a 
gentler  and  less  glassy  quality  than  hard 
paste,  and  many  collectors  prefer  it. 

Furthermore,  because  in  soft  paste  the 
glaze  and  enamel  colors  were  fired  sepa- 
rately, they  merged  better  than  with  hard 
paste  such  as  Meissen,  where  the  enamel- 
ing seemed  to  sit  up  on  the  glaze.  That 
kind  of  distinction  means  a  good  deal  to 
the  connoisseur,  so  investors  should  take 
note  of  their  preferences. 

From  the  entire  range  of  Vincennes  and 
Sevres  porcelain,  the  most  promising  in- 
vestments are  the  small  to  medium-size 
pieces  dating  from  before  1772.  In  1745, 
Vincennes  was  granted 
the  exclusive  right  to  ' 


exclusive  ngr„ 
gild  its  porcelain.  This 
privilege,  which 
passed  to  Sevres  with 
the  move  in  1756,  was  on  the 
whole  exercised  with  modera- 
tion and  taste.  Occasionally  the  gild- 
ing on  even  the  early  Vincennes  pieces 
seems  heavy,  and  it  is  this  flamboyantly 
"rich"  look  that  is  going  out  of  fashion 
today. 

The  flowers  that  accounted  in  the  early 
days  for  80  percent  of  production  are  also 
expected  to  underperform.  Over  the  years, 
many  have  lost  their  brass  or  copper  stems 
and  the  vases  in  which  they  were  arranged; 
in  any  case,  the  taste  for  porcelain  mount- 
ed in  ormolu  has  waned. 

The  story  goes  that  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour could  wait  no  longer  for  some  fig- 
ures she  had  ordered  and  went  to  collect 
them  from  Sevres.  The  figures  were  not 
ready,  but  she  liked  them  in  their  un- 
painted  and  unglazed  form  so  much  that 
she  took  them  as  they  stood,  and  so  precip- 
itated a  vogue  for  so-called  biscuit  porce- 
lain. It  is  more  likely  that  these  figures 
were  meant  to  be  white  and  unglazed, 
probably  in  simulation  of  marble.  Many 
are  reduced  versions  of  monumental  sculp- 
tures, but  though  the  quality  of  modeling 


is  astonishing,  the  figures  have  a  cold, 
unfinished  feel,  and  their  popularity,  now 
vanished,  is  unlikely  to  return. 

Other  types  of  Sevres  that  are  likely  to 
prove  good  investments  include  the  figures 
of  children  inspired  by  the  paintings  of 
Boucher  and  modeled  in  the  factory.  The 
most  sought  after  modelers  include  Cha- 
nou,  Goubert,  Deperrieux,  Hubert,  and 
Blondeau.  Similarly,  certain  painters  are 
known  for  their  exquisite 
han- 


particular 
subjects- 
J  e  an  - Lo 
Morin  fo 

ping  scenes,  Etienne  Evans  for  birds, 
Charles-Nicolas  Dodin  for  putti  and  other 
figures,  Francois  Aloncle  for  birds  and  ani- 
mals, and  Claude-Charles  Gerard  for  pas- 
toral subjects.  Though  the  overall  quality 
of  painting  was  high,  some  early  painters 
achieved  surprisingly  kitschy  effects;  in- 
vestors should  steer  clear  of  these. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  any  piece 
having  an  established  connection  with  the 
French  royal  family  will  not  only  carry  a 
premium  but  may  also  prove  a  better 
investment.  That  is  because  material  with 

Above:  An  arrosoir  (ca.  1753),  reticent,  ele- 
gant, Sevres  at  its  best. 


a  royal  association  is  likely  to  remain  in 
demand  even  if  the  market  falls  flat.  Fur- 
thermore, any  piece  made  at  Sevres  for  the 
royal  family  will  always  be  of  the  finest 
quality,  and  it  is  those  pieces  that  normally 
perform  better  than  the  rest. 

Indeed,  the  royal  family  virtually  ran 
the  Sevres  factory,  and  the  number  of 
pieces  made  for  Versailles  and  other  royal 
palaces  was  enormous.  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour is  said  to  have  first  aroused  Louis 
XV's  enthusiasm  for  Sevres  by  leading  him 
in  midwinter  into  a  conservatory  filled 
with  tulips,  lilies,  daffodils,  and  hyacinths 
of  porcelain  over  which  she  had  earlier 
poured  scented  water  to  heighten  the  illu- 
sion. The  king  became  sole  proprietor  of 
the  enterprise  in  1 759  as  well  as  its  most 
important  client  and  salesman.  At  the 
annual  exhibitions  at  Versailles,  he  sold 
off  the  porcelain  to  members  of  the  court  at 
prices  he  himself  set.  It  was  considered 
unwise  to  resist  the  royal  offers,  and  busi- 
ness boomed. 

The  royal  connection  was  maintained 
when  Louis  XVI  succeeded  his  grandfather 
in  1774,  but  the  factory  gradually  sank 
into  debt  and  by  1790  was  barely  able  to 
pay  its  workmen.  In  that  year  Louis 
rejected  an  offer  for  the  business,  saying  he 
proposed  to  keep  the  Manufacture  de 
Sevres  at  his  own  expense.  By  then,  how- 
ever, the  money  had  run  out;  the  Revolu- 
tion was  in  full  swing  and  the  king  would 
soon  be  dead.  In  1793,  a  gang  of  revolu- 
tionaries spent  four  hours  smashing  the 
molds  of  every  bust  or  figure  associated 
with  the  old  regime.  For  the  time  being, 
the  connection  between  Sevres  and  the 
royal  family  was  severed. 

Nowadays  Sevres  is  often  regarded  as 
elitist  porcelain  par  excellence — an  osten- 
tatious child  of  its  time,  as  decadent  as  the 
regime  under  which  it  flourished.  Yet  it 
may  equally  well  be  seen  as  a  peculiarly 
French  fusion  of  prettiness  and  elegance 
that  deserves  the  name  of  art.  If  this  latter 
view  prevails,  the  market  might  well 
recover  fast.  □ 
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MALLETT 

BY  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 


A  very  important  mid  18th  century  carved  giltwood  mirror,  the  rectangular  plate 
surrounded  by  anthemions  and  the  mirrored  cresting  and  borders  finely  carved  with 
leaves  and  scrolls,  with  intertwined  swags  of  husks.  English,  circa  1760. 

Height:  9ft.  3ins.    Width:  4ft.  2*ins. 
From  the  collection  of  the  late  Lord  Islington,  of  Rushbrooke  Hall,  Suffolk. 


MALLETT  &  SON  (ANTIQUES)  LTD.,  40  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  W1Y0BS.  TELEPHONE:  01-499  741 1  (5  lines) 
TELEX  25692  CABLES:  MALLETSON  LONDON  WlYOBSandai  BOURDON  HOUSE,  2  DAVIES  STREE  T,  LONDON  W1Y  1LJ 


CHANG  DAI-CHIEN 


THE 
DIRECTORY 

ART  6k  ANTIQUES 

ARENSK1,  29-31  George  St.,  London,  W1H  5PF.  Tel: 
01-486  0678.  Glass,  paintings,  fine  antique  furniture, 
bronzes,  objets  d'art,  clocks,  papier  mache  and  Faberge, 
with  the  emphasis  on  the  finest  Works  of  Art  of  the 
19th  C. 

BRITISH  ANTIQUE  EXPORTERS  LTD.,  Queen 
Elizabeth  Avenue,  Burgess  Hill,  West  Sussex,  RH15 
9RX.  Tel:  (04446)  45577.  Telex:  87688.  Suppliers  of 
containers  of  fine  antique  furniture  and  decorative 
accessories  from  $12500.  Full  money  back  guarantee  if 
not  completely  satisfied.  Also  suppliers  of  Wooton 
desks. 

T.  CROWTHER  6k  SON  LTD.,  282  North  End  Road, 
Fulham,  London  SW6  1NH.  Tel:  01-385  1375/7.  Fine 
and  extensive  stocks  of  18th  and  early  19th  century 
English  furniture,  carved  wood  and  marble 
chimneypieces,  garden  ornaments  and  figures.  Antique 
oak  and  pine  panelling  supplied  and  fixed. 
OWEN  EDGAR  GALLERY,  9  West  Halkin  Street, 
Belgravia,  London  SW1X  8JL.  Tel:  01-235  8989. 
Important  18th  and  19th  Century  Paintings. 
Specializing  in  major  Victorian  works. 
NOORTMAN  6k  BROD  LIMITED,  24  St.  James's  St., 
London  SW1A  1HA  and  8  Bury  St.,  London  SW1Y 
6AB.  Also  in  Maastricht,  Holland  and  New  York.  Tel: 
01-839  3871  and  01-839  2606  Telex:  915570.  Old  Master 
Paintings,  French  19th  Century  and  Impressionist 
Paintings,  Watercolours  and  Drawings,  English 
Paintings  and  Watercolours. 

PARKER  GALLERY  (Estb.  1750),  12a-12b  Berkeley 
St.,  London  W1X  5AD  (opposite  Mayfair  Hotel)  Tel: 
01-499  5906.  Marine,  Military,  Topographical  and 
Sporting  Paintings,  Prints  and  Watercolours,  Old  Maps, 
Ship  Models  and  Curios. 

PLAZZOTTA  STUDIO,  22  Cathcart  Road,  London 
SW10  9NN.J~elr  01-352  7493.  Weekdays  10-5.30.  Some 
Saturdays.  Sculpture,  etchings,  medallions  by  Enzo 
Plazzotta.  Catalogue  available.  Frequent  exhibitions  by 
leading  contemporary  artists. 

 BOOKS  AND  PRINTS  

Rare  books  and  manuscripts  from  London.  Send  for 
"The  Book  Reporter",  our  catalogue  of  latest 
acquisitions.  JULIAN  BROWNING,  1234,  6,  Albemarle 
Way,  London  EC1,  England. 

INTERIOR  DESIGNERS  &  DECORATORS 

JEAN  B.  AT  DESIGN  DIRECTION,  308  Kings  Rd., 
London,  SW3.  Tel:  01-351  3298/9.  International 
Designers  —  Residential  6k  Commercial.  Extensive 
selection  of  fabrics,  wallpaper,  carpets.  Specialising  in 
complete  home  decorating,  furnishings  and  accessories. 

 PROPERTY  

England  —  Constable/Keating  Country.  Can  you 
imagine  the  delight  of  owning  a  period  property  in  East 
Anglia,  possibly  an  antique  shop.  We  sell  them.  30,000 
Dollars  upwards.  Write  BOYDENS  REAL  ESTATES, 
Colchester,  Essex,  England.  Telex:  Cochac  G  987562. 

 REMOVALS  6k  SHIPPING  

MICHAEL  DAVIS  SHIPPING  LTD.,  1 1 1  Mortlake 
Road,  Kew,  London  TW9  4AU  England.  Tel:  01-876 
0434.  29  East  61st  Street,  NY,  NY  10021  U.S.A.  Tel: 
(800)  277  7212,  (NY)  (212)  832  3655.  The  leader  in  fine 
art  6k  antiques  packing,  shipping,  storage  -  anywhere  in 
the  U.S.  or  world. 

 SERVICES  

SIR  THOMAS  LETHBRIDGE:  will  advise  on  all 
aspects  of  buying  and  selling  works  of  art.  NO  FEE 
PAYABLE.  Enquiries  and  appointments  in  strict 
confidence  to:  Office:  6  Arlington  Street,  St.  James's, 
London  SW1 A  IRE.  Tel:  01-491  7450  or  01-499  6561. 
Telex:  8814810.  Home:  Honeymead,  Simonsbath, 
Minehead,  Somerset,  England.  Tel:  Exford  348. 

 SPECIALIST  SUPPLIERS  

TUDOR  OAK  (KENT)  LTD.,  Bakers  Cross, 
Cranbrook,  Kent.  Tel:  0580  712465.  Reproduction 
C16TH  -  C18TH  English  Oak  Furniture.  Chairs, 
Dining-Tables,  Sideboards,  Occasional,  Four-Poster 
Beds.  Distressed  Antique  Finish. 

For  further  information  on  the  DIRECTORY  please 
contact:  Geraldine  Conneely,  Connoisseur,  National 
Magazine  House,  72  Broadwick  Street,  London  Wl  V 
2BP,  England.  Tel:  01-439  7144. 


"Su  Dongbo's  Second  Visit  to  the  Red  Cliff" 

FRANK  CARO  GALLERY 

y  ORIFNTAL  ART 
FAS  I  ")7!HVTkfH  ♦NYC  10022  •  (212)  753-2166 


Robert  Krantz,  one  of 
America's  most  distin- 
guished contemporary 
sculptors,  previous  winner 
of  the  coveted  first  prize 
of  the  prestigious 
American  Sculpture 
Society,  is  offering  his 
latest  limited  edition 
through  Gallery  Americana. 
The  exquisite  sculpture 
shown  is  one  of  several 
unique  and  highly  sophis- 
ticated presentations  of 
the  female  form.  (The 
sculpture  shown,  entitled 
"The  Silk  Shawl"  is  27" 
overall  height.)  Write  or 
call  for  brochure  on  other 
works  by  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's foremost  sculptors. 


Tel.  408-624-5071 
Lincoln  and  Sixth 


Gallery  Americana  is  now 
in  its  fifteenth  year  and  is 
one  of  the  West  Coast's 
largest  and  finest  galler- 
ies. In  addition  to  a  con- 
tinuing exhibition  of  Mr. 
Krantz's  superb  work, 
more  than  fifty  other  paint- 
ers and  sculptors  are 
represented,  many  of  them 
nationally  acclaimed. 
Write  or  call  for  schedule 
of  one  man  shows  and 
continuing  group  exhibi- 
tions. 


Post  Office  Box  61 46 
Carmel,  CA  93921 
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THE  RESTORATION  OF  AN  ART  DECO  MASTERPIECE 

BY  JAYNE  MERKEL    PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  NORMAN  MCGRATH 


t  is  a  fantasy  experience, "  says  Rita  St.  Clair,  an  interior  design- 
er. "People  come  to  a  hotel  for  an  occasional  grand  experience, 
and  this  hotel  is  the  perfect  place  for  that."  Indeed,  anybody 
who  walks  into  the  Netherland  Plaza  Hotel,  in  Cincinnati, 
feels  a  little  like  a  romantic  character  in  a  Fred  and  Ginger 
movie.  And  why  not?  The  Netherland  is  the  last — and  perhaps 
culminating — expression  of  the  age  of  grand  hotels.  When  it 
opened,  in  193 1 ,  it  was  acknowledged  by  experts  to  be  an  art  deco 
masterpiece  every  bit  as  magnificent  as  the  more 
famous  Waldorf-Astoria,  in  New  York.  And 
today,  unlike  the  Waldorf,  it  has  been  fully  and 
sensitively  restored  to  its  original  splendor. 

The  job  took  two  years,  $28  million,  and  a  small 
army  of  workmen  and  historians,  developers  and 
designers  (including  the  redoubtable  St.  Clair). 
They  talked  about  "bringing  it  back,"  as  if  their 
efforts  on  the  thirty-story  hotel  were  purely  cura- 
torial, and  they  begrudged  neither  time  nor 
expense  to  do  it  well.  On  the  glamorous  light  fix- 


tures alone,  the  workers  had  thousands  of  missing  and  broken 
parts  to  replace,  countless  surfaces  to  clean  and  polish.  They  nev- 
er felt  they  were  simply  restoring  the  Netherland  Plaza;  they  were 
remaking  it.  Its  history  and  architecture  became  their  subject 
matter.  Their  every  decorative  gesture  was  made  in  celebration  of 
the  building  and  its  illustrious  past. 

The  Netherland  Plaza  was  conceived  in*he  Roaring  Twenties 
as  one  component  of  an  unusual,  block-long  complex  ot  intercon- 
nected buildings,  including  a  forty-nine-story  of- 
fice tower,  a  three-tier  shopping  arcade,  and  an 
automated  parking  garage.  The  location  was  ide- 
al— jus(:  off  Fountain  Square,  the  main  public 
square  in  Cincinnati — and  the  developers  were 
idealistic.  John  Emery,  whose  family  owned  the 
land  and  an  earlier  hotel  on  the  site,  teamed  up 
with  the  Starrett  Brothers,  who  built  such  major 
structures  as  the  Empire  State  Building,  Pennsyl- 
vania Station,  and  the  Plaza  Hotel,  in  New  York 
City.  They  demanded  quality,  in  materials,  crafts- 


Over  the  balcony  railing — pure  art  deco — the  Hall  of  Mirrors 
appears.  Below,  a  glimpse  of  the  Grand  Staircase,  leading  to  the  Reception 
Lobby,  shown  on  preceding  page.  Its  carpet  echoes  the  hotel's 
architecture.  Below  it,  detail  of  ubiquitous  drapery  motif,  in  the  Hall  of  Mirrors. 


manship,  and  architecture.  For  the  Netherland  Pla- 
za, they  turned  to  the  Chicago  architectural  firm  of 
Walter  Ahlschlager,  with  additional  work  from  Dela- 
no &  Aldrich  of  New  York. 

In  the  Netherland  Plaza,  the  architects  created  a 
smorgasbord  of  historic  motifs  as  eclectic  as  anything 
the  postmodernists  are  contriving  today,  only  they 
copied  more  unabashedly.  The  Hall  of  Mirrors  ball- 
room is  a  two-story,  freewheeling  version  of  its  name- 
sake in  Versailles.  It  is  lined  with  the  same  mirrored 
arches  and  punctuated  with  dark  green  pilasters  (al- 
though those  in  Cincinnati  are  made  of  marble  chips  in  plaster, 
not  pure  marble).  The  Palm  Court,  which  used  to  be  a  sitting 
room  off  the  lobby  and  is  now  a  restaurant,  looks  almost  Egyptian, 
with  its  heavy  piers  and  top-heavy  proportions,  but  at  one  end 
there  was  (and  is)  a  fountain  containing  what  seems  to  be  a  Baby- 
n  beast.  The  ceiling  murals  are  rococo,  and  the  balcony  rail- 
5  derive  from  the  height  of  French  art  deco.  In  fact,  a  number 
of  the  I ;         patterns  on  grilles,  railings,  and  doors  came  from 


designs  by  Edgar  Brandt,  Charles  Hairon,  and  other 
great  "deco"  designers  who  showed  their  work  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  Internationale  des  Arts  Decoratifs  et 
Industriels  Modernes  of  1925. 

"When  I  first  saw  the  building,  it  reminded  me  of  a 
great  ocean  liner;  perhaps  this  was  how  the  old  Nor- 
mandie  looked,"  says  Rita  St.  Clair.  The  grandeur  of 
the  Netherland  Plaza  was  obvious  even  though  the 
hotel  had  been  allowed  to  grow  seedy  over  the  years. 
Marble  floors  were  covered  with  off-the-rack  hotel 
carpeting.  Rosewood  paneling  was  hidden  under  vel- 
vet flocked  wallpaper.  Even  so,  hardly  anything  was  beyond  pres- 
ervation and  repair. 

The  restorers  knew  that  the  Netherland  Plaza  is  the  only  one  of 
the  so-called  art  deco  hotels  that  is  really  deco.  The  others,  nota- 
bly those  in  Miami  Beach,  might  more  properly  be  called  "art 
moderne";  they  have  a  Hollywood  feeling  to  them.  The  Nether- 
land's  designers  learned  from  the  French  how  to  use  eclecticism, 
in  a  figurative  and  decorative  way,  rather  than  from  Americans 
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Superbly  confident  eclecticism:  the  almost-Egyptian 
Palm  Court,  with  palmy  carpet  and  rosewood  paneling  looking  toward 

a  spirited  art  deco  unicorn  fountain.  Below,  the  drapery 
motif  appears  again  on  the  columns  flanking  the  Hall  of  Mirrors  door. 


mm 


who  favored  streamlining  and  abstraction.  Since  so 
much  of  the  hotel's  interior  design  derived  specifical- 
ly from  the  Paris  exposition,  the  restorers  found  that 
they  could  usually  track  down  the  original  inspira- 
tion. The  lavish  materials — the  gilding,  silver, 
bronze,  brass,  marble,  and  the  rosewood  paneling — 
parallel  those  used  in  the  exposition,  for  instance. 
With  the  passage  of  time,  the  French  overtones  were 
forgotten;  what  remained  was  the  Netherland  Plaza's 
unmistakable  theatricality. 

Besides  sticking  to  the  original  decorative  themes, 
the  restorers  were  asked  by  the  owners  to  respect  contemporary 
requirements.  There  were  today's  tough  safety  standards  to 
meet — sprinklers  to  install,  more  emergency  staircases  to  build — 
and  lighting  rules  to  obey.  Amazingly,  the  new  needs  did  not 
change  the  old  look.  Most  of  the  620  guest  rooms  have  been  refur- 
bished, and  if  it  is  true  that  most  are  merely  pleasant,  they  are  also 
a  bargain  (singles  start  at  $62  a  night,  doubles  at  $82).  Visitors 
who  want  something  more  spectacular  are  advised  to  ask  for  the 


Winston  Churchill  Suite  (room  number  2305),  the 
Roebling  Suite  (number  1640),  or  the  Queen  City 
Suite  (number  1636).  These  cost  $300  and  up,  and 
some  have  open-air  terraces. 

But  it  is  the  public  areas  that  are  the  glory  ot  the 
Netherland  Plaza.  The  architect  Richard  Rauh,  ot 
the  Atlanta  firm  of  Rebun,  Hatch,  who  supervised 
the  renovation,  still  marvels  at  them.  "This  is  a  mag- 
nificent orchestration  of  spaces,"  he  says.  "The  plan 
is  out  of  Beaux- Arts,  but  the  excitement  and  exuber- 
ance of  the  French  art  deco  has  replaced  the  classical 
detailing  you  would  expect."  What's  more,  Rauh  continues,  the 
circulation  pattern  of  the  hotel  allows  the  visitor  to  see  l  he  superb 
spaces  from  different  angles.  The  chandelier  over  the  mam  stair- 
case, for  instance,  can  be  seen  from  the  lobby,  the  Palm  Court, 
and  the  entrance  to  the  Continental  Room.  "The  fact  th.it  you 
experience  the  ornamentation  more  than  once  justifies  its  lavish- 
ness  and  expense,  in  an  abstract  sense." 

The  person  in  charge  of  restoring  the  grand  public  rooms  was 
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The  glamour  of  a  lost  age,  selectively  remembered:  the 
Palm  Court  (opposite)  seen  from  the  bar.  Befow,  left:  A  view  over  the 
Grand  Entrance  and,  beyond,  of  the  Apollo  Gallery. 
Right:  The  bar,  in  the  Palm  Court;  below,  the  Continental  Room. 


Rita  St.  Clair,  whose  firm  is  based  in  Baltimore.  She  used  colors 
that  are  currently  in  high  style — dusty  rose,  mauve,  blue  green, 
dark  green,  warm  beige — colors  that  the  postmodern  architect 
Michael  Graves  has  reintroduced  and  the  fashion  designer  Ralph 
Lauren  has  popularized.  Why  did  she  reinvent  the  color  scheme? 
"We  don't  know  what  the  original  colors  were,"  St.  Clair  says. 
"We  have  color  descriptions,  but  that's  like  describing  taste — 
inaccurate.  And  hearsay  is  better  than  the  reality  ever  was,  I'm 
sure. "  In  addition,  she  knew  the  colors  on  the  art  deco  palette. 
When  she  found  colors — dark  green  scagliola  in  the  Hall  of  Mir- 
rors, rosewood  paneling  and  blue-green  sky  in  the  Palm  Court — 
she  simply  extended  the  palette  in  the  same  key. 

She  also  reduced  the  amount  of  gilding.  On  some  of  the 
repousse  bands  and  other  relief  borders,  she  substituted  color  for 
tarnished  gold  paint  and  then  added  a  thin  outline  of  gold  or  sil- 
ver. That  subtle  approach  emphasizes  the  decorative  detailing 
more  than  the  original  coloration  probably  did.  So  do  her  glazing 
techniques  on  the  repousse  capitals  and  reliefs,  which  exaggerate 
the  sculptural  quality  and  highlight  the  existence  of  the  decora- 


tion. St.  Clair  brought  a  similar  sensitivity  to  the  problems  of 
lighting  the  enormous  spaces.  She  followed  the  original  designers' 
lead  in  directing  light  upward  to  the  ceiling  and  bouncing  it  back 
down.  But  illumination  that  seemed  softly  dusklike  in  the  1930s 
looked  dim  in  the  1980s.  To  provide  enough  light  tor  contempo- 
rary tastes,  St.  Clair  put  in  new  floor  floodlights,  which  light  up 
the  decorative  original  fixtures  as  well  as  the  wall. 

Such  touches  have  made  the  Netherland  Plaza  one  of  the  most 
romantic  hotels  in  the  nation  today.  It  is  a  place  where  guests  can 
relive  events  they  may  never  have  actually  experienced.  Greur 
old  buildings  can  have  that  effect,  and  it  helps  explain  why  the 
historic-preservation  movement  has  been  so  successful  in  our  age, 
which  craves  fantasy.  But  to  concentrate  solely  on  the  restoration 
effort  would  be  to  miss  part  of  the  story.  The  Netherland  Plaza  is 
not  only  the  elegant,  high-style  grand  hotel  it  once  was.  It  is 
also  a  proto-modern  grand  hotel,  a  model  for  anyone  who  needs  a 
lesson  in  luxury.  □ 

Jayne  Merkel  is  the  architecture  critic  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
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Long  ruled  by  DianaVreeland, 

the  world  of  costume- 
that  upstart  art-is  changing 


The  curator  of  textiles  and  costumes  of  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art  stood 
looking  over  his  phone  messages.  One 
from  a  prominent  philanthropist  caught 
his  eye.  "What's  this  about?" 

"She  wants  you  to  come  talk  about  the 
costume  collection,"  his  secretary  told 
him.  "And  by  the  way,  she  asked  you  to 
bring  over  a  few  costumes  for  her  to  see." 

"I'm  delighted  to  go  see  her,"  the  cura- 
tor said.  "I  travel  well,  but  the  costumes 
don't;  they're  too  fragile.  Would  someone 
expect  the  paintings  curator  to  bring  over 
a  few  Rembrandts?  Of  course  not.  But 
people  think  of  eighteenth-century  cos- 
tumes as  just  a  bunch  of  old  schmattes." 

Whatever  they  may  think  now,  Edward 
Maeder  is  helping  bring  about  the  day 
when  the  high  art  of  the  weaver  and  tailor, 
far  from  being  seen  as  a  bunch  of  old  rags, 
may  indeed  be  displayed  near  the  Rem- 
brandts. Maeder's  boss,  Earl  A.  Powell  III, 
director  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  says,  "We  feel  costumes  are  as 
important  as  the  other  arts.  Distinctions 
between  forms  of  art  seem  to  me  a  relic  of  a 
less  sophisticated  age." 

This  view  is  not  universal  in  the 
museum  world.  "Costume  belongs  among 
the  applied  arts,"  says  Philippe  de  Monte  - 
bello,  director  of  New  York's  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  "and  even  then  it  doesn't 
rank  as  high  as  porcelain — and  it's  certain- 
ly not  so  important  as  textiles."  In  case 
that's  not  clear,  he  adds,  "If  anyone  should 
claim  that  costume  is  anything  more  than 
a  minor  applied  art,  I  should  have  some 
serious  doubts  about  his  broader  intellec- 
tual framework. " 

The  orthodoxy  of  de  Montebello, 
whose  museum  contains  the  Costume  In- 
stitute, the  finest  costume  collection  in 
the  country  and  home  of  Diana  Vreeland's 
immensely  popular  exhibitions,  may  be 
invulnerable  to  attack,  but  he  hasn't  yet 
actually  seen  Edward  Maeder's  work. 
James  N.  Wood,  director  of  the  Art  Insti- 
tute of  Chicago,  on  the  other  hand,  has: 
"We  could  argue  forever  whether  costume 
and  painting  are  equal — one  must  be 

Edward  Maeder  and  mannequins  being 
'  'Dressed  for  the  Country,  1 860-1900. ' ' 


From  '  'An  Elegant  Art, ' '  embroidered  linen 
jacket  and  petticoat,  French,  ca.  1760-80. 

aware  of  their  different  ambitions  and 
intentions — but  what's  important  is  how 
you  present  costume  in  a  museum.  Is  it  just 
as  a  flashy  expression  of  style  at  a  moment 
in  history  or  as  an  attempt  to  look  at  cos- 
tume in  terms  of  aesthetics?  I  have  the 
impression  that  Edward  Maeder  is  tackling 
the  problem  in  a  serious  way." 

What  brought  Maeder  to  the 
attention  of  Wood  and 
many  others  was  a  dazzling 
exhibition  in  the  spring  of 
1983.  Called  "An  Elegant 
Art:  Fashion  and  Fantasy  in  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century, "  it  was  a  survey  highlight- 
ing the  nuance  and  brilliance  of  eigh- 
teenth-century attire.  The  400-piece  ex- 
hibit came  almost  entirely  from  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Museum's  own  holdings, 
and  the  show  drew  the  largest  crowds  of 
any  the  museum  had  ever  originated.  It 
was  augmented  by  films  showing  how 
eighteenth-century  dress  has  been  inter- 
preted by  twentieth-century  moviemak- 
ers, demonstrations  of  lace-making  tech- 
niques, performances  of  eighteenth-cen- 


tury dances,  and  by  a  255-page  catalogue 
that  discussed  every  aspect  of  eighteenth- 
century  clothing,  from  the  creation  of  the 
rich  fabrics  to  the  proper  posture  and  pose 
required  to  wear  it.  The  culmination  of 
four  years  of  research  and  preparation, 
"An  Elegant  Art"  was  also,  for  Edward 
Maeder,  "the  end  result  of  all  my  educa- 
tion and  training  up  to  that  point." 

Born  thirty-nine  years  ago  in  Black  Riv- 
er Falls,  Wisconsin  (population,  2,000), 
Maeder  grew  up  in  the  even  smaller  Fen- 
wood  (population,  130),  where  he  at- 
tended a  one-room  school  until  he  went  to 
a  200-pupil  high  school.  He  was  un- 
daunted by  local  limitations.  "I  taught 
myself  to  play  the  piano  and  to  read  music 
because  there  was  no  one  in  Fenwood  to 
teach  me. "  As  a  child,  he  began  to  sew  and 
weave,  which,  along  with  lace  making,  he 
does  expertly.  "That  sort  of  thing  was  not 
considered  unusual  in  my  family,  since  my 
grandmother  was  a  tailor." 

He  entered  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
in  1963  but  did  not  graduate  for  eight 
years,  because  "I  had  to  work  on  the  side, 
and  I  took  courses  in  absolutely  every- 
thing. It  was  a  big,  new  world  of  learning 
for  me  to  explore."  Besides  majoring  in 
art,  he  studied  music  and  history.  As  part 
of  a  woodworking  project,  he  built  a  pipe 
organ  from  scratch.  "It's  always  been  easy 
for  me  to  figure  out  how  things  are  done." 
Maeder's  knack  for  "doing  things"  has  giv- 
en him  a  better  understanding  of  the  mate- 
rials he  works  with  now  as  a  scholar. 
"There's  often  a  dichotomy  between 
scholars  and  craftsmen  in  the  costume 
field,  and  I  think  it's  important  for  scholars 
to  have  hands-on  experience." 

Maeder's  aptitude  for  the  cerebral  has 
also  served  him  well.  He  was  one  of  five 
students  in  a  two-year  master's  program  at 
London's  Courtauld  Institute  of  Art. 
"There  we  studied  the  history  of  costume 
through  works  of  art.  I'm  blessed  with  an 
excellent  memory:  when  I  first  encounter 
a  costume,  something  about  it — a  sleeve, 
say — will  bring  up  the  image  of  a  painting 

Ann  Ray  Martin  wrote  about  the  art  detec- 
tive Umberto  Melina  in  the  September  1 983 
Connoisseur. 
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with  that  same  sleeve,  and  that 
will  start  me  on  the  right  research 
path." 

Maeder's  studies  at  the  Cour- 
tauld  set  him  on  an  even  more 
important  path  to  professional 
opportunities.  From  there  he 
went  to  Switzerland's  Abegg 
Foundation,  a  major  center  for 
textiles  research  and  conserva- 
tion near  Bern.  "I  was  supposed 
to  study  there  for  only  six  weeks, 
but  on  my  second  day  I  mashed 
my  thumb  in  the  door  of  the 
limousine  the  Abeggs  sent  for 
me.  Werner  and  Margaret  Abegg 
and  the  staff  nursed  me  back  to 
health  and  kept  extending  my 
stay,  eventually  to  a  year  and  a 
half. "  While  he  was  at  the  foun- 
dation, they  put  him  to  work 
restoring  a  sixteenth-century 
Swiss  mercenary's  uniform.  Not 
only  did  he  restore  the  silk-dam- 
ask and  wool  costume;  he  copied 
it  and  wore  the  copy  through  the 
streets  of  Bern  during  a  festival. 
"I  look  completely  Bernese — in 
fact,  all  four  grandparents  were 
from  around  Bern,"  says  the  blond, 
blue-eyed  Maeder,  who  sports  a  beard  and 
mustache.  "So  all  I  had  to  do  was  take  off 
my  glasses  and  put  on  my  costume,  com- 
plete with  codpiece,  and  I  looked  quite 
authentic." 

In  addition  to  providing  him  with  the 
highest  standards  of  scholarship,  the 
Abegg  Foundation  proved  important  to 
Maeder  because  it  is  "a  crossroads  where 
textiles  scholars  from  all  over  the  world 
come  to  work  and  study.  And  many  of  the 
people  I  know  in  the  costume  and  textiles 
field  I  met  first  when  I  was  there."  With 
the  foundation's  encouragement,  he  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  help  restore  a  grave 
garment  from  100  B.C.  at  Rome's  Central 
Institute  of  Restoration.  Then  he  spent 
three  months  photographing  and  cata- 
loguing the  costume  collection  of  Lyons's 
Musee  Historique  des  Tissus,  before  ac- 
cepting an  invitation  to  Brussels  to  help 
restore  a  sixth-century  Coptic  tunica  for 
the  Musees  Royaux  d'Art  et  d'Histoire.  As 
for  his  next  step,  Lyons's  director,  Jean- 
Michel  Tuchscherer,  advised  him  to  get  in 
touch  with  Robert  Riley,  director  of  the 
design  laboratory  of  New  York's  Fashion 
Institute  of  Technology,  when  he  returned 
to  the  United  States.  "I  didn't  have  a  job 
opening,"  recalls  Riley,  now  director 
emeritus,  "but  I  made  one  for  him.  He's  an 
extraordinarily  talented  person." 

Two  years  later,  Edward  Maeder,  only 
thirty-three,  was  invited  to  Los  Angeles. 


Afternoon  dresses,  from  Heideloff  s  Gallery  of  Fashion,  1795 


The  County  Museum  of  Art  had  first 
approached  Larry  Salmon,  then  curator  of 
costumes  and  textiles  at  the  Boston  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts.  "When  I  decided  not  to 
go  west,"  says  Salmon,  "I  recommended 
Edward."  Riley  encouraged  Maeder  to 
take  the  job,  "and  it's  turned  out  better 
than  I  could  have  even  imagined,"  he  says 
now.  "You  need  the  right  seed  in  the  right 
ground,  and  the  support  Maeder  has 
received  from  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Museum  is  marvelous.  In  particular,  the 
museum's  Costume  Council  makes  it  a 
great  place  for  experiment.  They're  under- 
standing, and  they've  got  loads  of 
dough." 


I 


n  fact,  under  the  guidance  of  one  of 
its  founders,  Maggie  Murray,  and  the 
philanthropist  Sidney  Morse,  the 
council  has  just  raised  half  a  million 
.dollars,  much  of  it  from  Los  An- 
geles's fashion  industry,  to  build  a  new 
storage  and  study  space  for  the  25,000 

A  white  silk  English  slipper  of  the  1 790s  with 
gold  sequins  and  braid. 


items  in  the  costume  and  textiles 
collection.  With  its  1,000  mem- 
bers, the  council  is  the  largest 
and  most  prestigious  volunteer 
auxiliary  the  museum  has,  and 
Maeder's  success  with  it  has  been 
crucial.  "Edward  was  like  a  fresh 
breeze  when  he  came  out  here 
five  years  ago,"  says  Maggie  Mur- 
ray. "He's  scholarly,  but  he's  also 
young  and  full  of  good  humor. 
He's  dedicated  and  determined 
to  make  this  the  best  department 
in  the  museum.  He  even  got 
volunteers  to  put  in  9,000  hours 
preparing  the  'Elegant  Art' 
show."  Part  of  that  time  was 
spent  making  thirty-six  corsets 
with  stays  of  bamboo  hibachi 
skewers  to  go  under  the  gowns. 

"Edward  has  done  an  absolute- 
ly fantastic  job,"  says  Marion 
Smooke,  a  member  of  both  the 
Costume  Council  and  the  Art 
Museum  Council  and  the  wife  of 
the  trustee  Nathan  Smooke. 
"And  one  of  the  many  important 
things  he's  done  is  to  show  us  all 
tne  wonderful  things  the  museum 
has  in  a  completely  new  way." 

The  core  of  the  museum's  collection  was 
formed  in  the  early  1950s  under  its  found- 
ing curator,  Stefania  Holt.  Many  of  the 
eighteenth-century  treasures  were  bought 
from  the  collection  of  Doris  Langley 
Moore,  founder  of  the  famous  Museum  of 
Costume  at  Bath,  in  England.  Tracy  At- 
kinson, director  of  Hartford's  Wadsworth 
Atheneum,  said,  after  seeing  the  "Elegant 
Art"  exhibit,  "as  Maeder  presented  it,  that 
collection  would  have  to  be  the  envy  of 
any  place  that  has  costumes  or  is  even 
interested  in  them." 

In  addition  to  that  exhibition,  Maeder 
has  mounted  thirteen  others,  mostly  from 
the  museum's  own  holdings,  ranging  from 
the  history  of  embroidery,  through  tradi- 
tional Japanese  designs,  to  "A  Salute  to 
California  Designers."  He  scouts  Europe 
annually  with  funds  raised  by  the  Costume 
Council,  returning  with  800  to  1 ,200  new 
pieces  a  year. 

Before  Maeder,  the  Los  Angeles  mu- 
seum had  little  congress  with  Hollywood. 
The  collection  had  a  few  pieces,  like  Es- 
ther Williams's  red  velvet  bathing  suit  and 
Vivien  Leigh's  barbecue-party  dress  from 
Gone  with  the  Wind,  but  for  the  most  part 
the  museum  and  the  Costume  Council 
preferred  real  clothes  made  for  real  people. 
Maeder,  however,  thinks  "it's  instructive 
to  see  how  a  society's  popular  culture  inter- 
prets earlier  times."  And  he  feels  Holly- 
wood's resources  can  be  valuable  in  the 


"I've  never  found  anyone 
I  can't  talk  to  about  costume: 
we  all  wear  clothes!' 


staging  of  exhibitions.  "Theatricality  in  a 
museum  is  fine,  I  think.  For  instance,  I 
borrowed  'the  Sistine  Chapel'  from  20th 
Century-Fox  as  a  backdrop  for  a  Renais- 
sance costumes  and  textiles  exhibit  in 
1979,  and  Western  Costume  loaned  us 
twenty-six  pairs  of  eighteenth-century- 
type  men's  shoes  for  'An  Elegant  Art.'  " 
That  show's  trompe  l'oeil  backgrounds 
were  created  by  a  theater  designer,  and  the 
mannequins,  reminiscent  of  Houdon 
sculptures,  were  made  by  a  craftsman  from 
the  Disney  Studios. 

"Edward's  interests  are  widespread," 
says  the  museum's  director,  Earl  Powell. 
"His  knowledge  is  deep  and  his  enthusiasm 
is  infectious."  Maeder  is  constantly  adding 
to  his  storehouse  of  knowledge.  During  a 
research  trip  abroad  last  fall,  he  visited 
museums  in  a  dozen  countries — from  the 
Victoria  and  Albert's  new  Costume  Court 
to  the  Jewish  Museum  in  Prague  and  the 
Islamic  Museum  in  Berlin.  And  his  views 
are  widely  sought.  He  has  lectured  recent- 
ly in  London,  in  Zurich,  and  at  Lyons's 
International  Center  for  the  Study  of  Tex- 
tiles, where  he  is  on  the  board.  The  city 
government  of  Milan  has  asked  his  advice 
on  how  they  should  go  about  establishing  a 
costume  museum.  Maeder's  early  mentor 
Werner  Abegg  says,  "When  he  was  with  us 
as  a  student  we  found  him  very  intelligent 
and  very  hardworking,  and  we  are  not  sur- 
prised that  he  is  now  in  one  of  the  top  posi- 
tions in  the  United  States." 

Has  Maeder  actually  had  an  impact  on 
the  way  American  museums  deal  with  cos- 
tume? His  dynamic,  crowd-pleasing  exhi- 
bitions obviously  follow  the  trail  blazed  by 
the  Metropolitan's  Diana  Vreeland.  Tracy 
Atkinson  says,  "For  people  even  to  talk 
about  costume  collections  is  due  to  her. 
Nobody  paid  any  attention  a  decade  ago, 
before  Vreeland's  annual  show  at  the 
Met."  Like  her,  Maeder  draws  support  for 
his  projects  with  his  considerable  personal 
charm  and  style.  Like  Mrs.  Vreeland's,  his 
style  tends  to  be  somewhat  epatant.  "Ed  is 
kind  of  an  oddball  in  the  way  he  dresses," 
says  F.I.T.'s  Bob  Riley.  "He  has  quite  a 
strange  group  of  things  he  wears.  They're 
very  much  like  him" — such  as  a  collection 
of  flamboyant  ties  from  the  1 930s  and  '40s. 
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A  shocker  from  the  1980  show  "Salute  to 
California  Designers,  1 930-1 980. ' ' 

When  he  learned  to  drive,  which  was  just 
recently,  he  bought  his  first  car:  a  big  blue 
1973  Cadillac  Coupe  de  Ville.  It,  too,  is  a 
fashion  statement. 

et  Maeder  feels  he  is  where  he  is 
today  "due  to  an  enthusiasm 
and  curiosity  that's  partially 
based  on  cultural  deprivation  as 
a  child.  I  hadn't  even  been  to  a 
big  city  until  I  was  thirteen,  when  I  went  to 
Milwaukee.  Now  I've  lived  and  traveled 
all  over  the  world,  but  I've  never  lost  that 
fascination  with  people  and  how  they 
work  and  how  society  functions — and  it's 
all  reflected  in  the  clothes  we  wear." 
Maeder  pauses.  "Sometimes  I  think  my 
work  is  extremely  esoteric,  but  then,  I 
have  never  found  anyone  I  couldn't  talk  to 
on  the  subject  of  costume — even  men, 
who  pretend  not  to  be  interested — 
because  we  all  wear  clothes  and  there's 
always  some  degree  of  interest." 

Maeder's  buoyant  attitude  toward  his 
work  carries  him  through  long  hours  at  the 
museum,  working  with  associates  and  vol- 
unteers, overseeing  the  planning  and  con- 
struction of  the  new  study  and  storage 
space,  and  preparing  a  show  of  nine- 
teenth-century "sportswear"  to  be  held  in 


conjunction  with  "A  Day  in  the  Coun- 
try," a  major  loan  exhibit  of  French 
Impressionist  landscape  paintings,  which 
will  open  June  28.  And  he  is  also  embark- 
ing on  four  years  of  research  and  planning 
for  a  giant  Renaissance  costume  and  tex- 
tiles exhibition. 

Although  the  octogenarian  Diana 
Vreeland  turns  out  a  blockbuster  costume 
exhibit  every  year  in  New  York,  like  her 
recent  tribute  to  Yves  Saint  Laurent,  she  is 
not  in  the  least  concerned  with  scholar- 
ship or  with  overseeing  the  45,000-piece 
costume  collection  or  maintaining  liaison 
with  students  and  the  fashion  industry. 
These  are  instead  the  responsibility  of  the 
Costume  Institute's  eight-person  staff. 
This  division  of  labor  has  not  been  for  the 
good,  some  feel.  "Diana  Vreeland's  shows 
have  stirred  up  interest,"  says  Boston's 
Larry  Salmon,  "but  once  you've  got  the 
people  interested  it  would  be  nice  to  give 
them  something  more  substantial.  The 
way  Ed  Maeder  presents  textiles  and  cos- 
tumes makes  more  sense  for  an  art  mu- 
seum. You  can't  look  down  on  them  as  you 
might  if  they're  handled  like  a  Saks  win- 
dow." The  Metropolitan's  de  Montebello 
concedes  that  costume  exhibits  in  mu- 
seums should  be  moving  toward  a  synthesis 
of  style  and  scholarship:  "Diana  Vreeland 
is  a  marvel,  unique.  After  her,  our  cos- 
tume exhibitions  will  have  to  combine 
many  more  aspects  than  they  do  now." 

"There's  an  awakening  of  interest  in 
costumes  throughout  the  U.S.,"  says  the 
Costume  Institute's  Jean  Druesedow. 
"People  in  small  cities,  even,  are  demand- 
ing that  their  local  costume  collections  bo 
preserved  and  presented.  But  at  the  same 
time,  money  is  tight."  Indeed,  the  Metro- 
politan, with  its  costume  department  and 
wholly  separate  textiles  department,  is  far 
from  the  norm.  A  single  curator  is  more 
commonly  responsible  for  all  aspects  of 
costumes  and  textiles.  That's  why  Ed 
Maeder  is  the  man  to  watch.  "Most 
museums  have  to  rely  on  one  person,"  says 
the  Atheneum's  Atkinson,  "and  you  hope 
for  someone  with  a  magical  combination 
of  scholarship  and  style.  That  doesn't 
often  happen.  1  think  it  has  in  Edward 
Maeder."  □ 
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THE 
PRESENCE 
OF 

WICKER 


AN  AMERICAN  CREATION, 
VICTORIAN  WICKER  IS 
PASSIONATELY  COLLECTED  TODAY 


BY  ANDREA  DI NOTO 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  CHRIS  CALLIS 

The  artist  Jamie  Wyeth  often  paints  "portraits"  of  antique  wicker 
furniture.  In  one  moody  end-of-summer  painting,  an  assortment 
of  wicker  chairs  clusters  together  on  a  porch  as  if  gazing  out  to  sea, 
in  the  company  of  a  solitary  human  occupant.  In  another,  a  tiny 
dog,  sharp  teeth  bared,  glares  out  from  an  elaborate  parasoled 
perambulator,  scarcely  visible  among  the  hearts  and  curlicues  of 
which  this  madcap  Victorian  fantasy  is  contrived.  Wyeth  has 
used  wicker  as  readiiy  as  human  subjects  because,  he  says,  "each 
piece  is  an  individual,  like  people  and  animals."  His  wicker-filled 
living  room  at  Monhegan  Island,  in  Maine,  looks  from  afar  "like  a 
room  full  of  people." 

It  is  just  this  presence,  this  eccentricity  and  individuality,  par- 
ticularly in  late-nineteenth-century  pieces,  that  today  attracts 
serious  collectors  ro  wicker  furniture.  The  intricate  patterns  that 


Peacock  armchair,  round  table,  and  settee,  handmade  of  fiber  (pa- 

once  merited  little  more  than  indulgent  smiles  are  now  being 
studied  and  evaluated  like  other  forms  of  nineteenth-century  fur- 
niture and  decor.  Museums  are  purchasing  labeled  wicker;  the 
terms  "rarity"  and  "original  finish"  are  used,  as  for  other  fine 
antiques.  Wicker  is  no  longer  just  summer  furniture  on  which  to 
slap  a  fresh  coat  of  paint  at  the  start  of  the  season.  Indeed,  this 
deleterious  practice,  popular  in  recent  decades,  is  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  scarcity  of  fine  old  pieces  in  mint  condition  and  for  a 
fiercely  competitive  market. 

Although  the  apparent  spontaneity  and  naivete  of  nineteenth- 
century  wicker  designs  suggest  folk  art,  wicker  has  always  been 
factory  made,  albeit  by  hand.  In  the  opinion  of  Richard  Saunders, 
who  collects  wicker  and  has  written  excellent  books  about  it,  it  is 
"a  unique  American  craft  that  has  been  grossly  underrated." 
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Wicker  is  not  a  material  per  se  but  a  generic  term  for  furniture 
woven  of  any  one  of  a  variety  of  materials.  The  word  derives 
through  Middle  English  wiker,  twig,  from  Scandinavian  vikker, 
willow.  Most,  however,  is  made  from  rattan,  a  palm  vine  native 
to  Malaysia  and  the  Orient.  The  inner  pith  of  the  vine  yields  the 
round,  pliable  strand  called  reed,  while  the  outer  bark  is  cut  into 
long,  flat  strips  called  cane.  (Cane  is  most  often  used  to  weave 
chair  seats.)  Wicker  is  also  woven  from  willow,  sea  and  prairie 
grasses,  raffia  (a  palm  fiber),  and,  since  1904,  a  synthetic  fiber 
made  by  twisting  paper  around  wire. 

Since  antiquity,  wicker  has  been  used  to  make  furniture,  bas- 
kets, even  clothing  and  architecture,  and  until  not  so  long  ago  it 
was  a  cottage  craft  all  over  the  world.  When  European  traders 
arrived  in  China  in  the  seventeenth  century,  they  found  furniture 


made  of  bamboo  and  cane;  one  of  the  specimens  most  admired 
was  the  famous  peacock  chair,  which  is  still  being  made.  Such 
Oriental  furniture  was  a  popular  import  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  Civil  War  that  wickerwork 
evolved  in  the  United  States  into  a  major  industry,  producing 
designs  unsurpassed  for  inventiveness  and  variety. 

It  all  began  in  Boston  in  1844,  when  Cyrus  Wakefield,  a  gro- 
cer, took  home  one  of  the  bundles  of  rattan,  used  as  packing  mate- 
rial in  Oriental  cargoes,  that  were  commonly  discarded  on  the 
waterfront.  He  intended  to  recycle  it.  Everyone  knew  that  rat- 
tan's outer  integument,  cane,  was  used  in  furniture  making,  but 
Wakefield  discovered  that  the  reed — the  soft  inner  pith — 
became  pliable  enough  to  weave  when  wet.  Compared  with  the 
fairly  simple  canework  of  imported  Oriental  furniture,  the  thick- 
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Above:  Twelve-legged  Wakefield  Rattan  table,  1877.  Center:  Plat- 


form rocker  and  umbrella  stand,  cattail  motif.  Below:  Library  table. 


er,  woven  reed  was  more  robust.  It  completely  filled  a  chair  frame, 
and  unlike  cane,  which  resisted  most  finishes  except  shellac,  it 
could  be  painted  and  stained. 

On  the  strength  of  these  discoveries,  Wakefield  founded  the 
Wakefield  Rattan  Company  in  1855  and  by  the  1870s  employed 
more  than  a  thousand  workers.  In  1897,  Wakefield  Rattan 
merged  with  its  chief  competitor,  the  Heywood  Brothers  and 
Company,  a  big  maker  of  wooden  chairs.  It  was  the  intense  com- 
petition between  these  two  furniture  giants  before  they  merged 
that  seems  to  have  provoked  the  incredible  variety  and  flam- 
boyance of  American  wicker  design.  In  1885,  for  example, 
Wakefield  was  offering  seventy-one  different  rocking-chair 
designs,  costing  between  two  and  seventeen  dollars. 

Virtually  nothing  is  known  of  the  people  who  designed  wicker, 
although  they  seem  to  have  been  employed  by  the  factories  to 
supply  drawings  and  specifications  for  each  new  pattern.  The 
craftsmen,  Irish  and  Italian  immigrants,  executed  thousands  of 
identical  designs,  but  slight  variations  show  that  they  improvised 
from  time  to  time. 

Wickerwork  techniques  ranged  from  simple  basketweave  and 
braiding  to  intricate  cane  weaving  that  produced  the  lacy,  spi- 
dery, starry  effects  now  known  as  spider  or  star  caning.  Both  cane 
and  reed  were  woven  in  herringbone,  chevron,  and  diaper  pat- 
terns. Reed  could  be  threaded  with  wooden  balls  or  spools  (the 
stick-and-ball  technique)  for  a  beaded  appearance.  Another 
technique  is  known  as  birdcaging:  strips  of  cane  or  reed  surround- 
ing a  vertical  support  were  bellied  out,  then  strapped  above  and 
below  to  form  little  "cages."  Sorrtetimes  the  bars  of  the  cage  were 
threaded  with  beads.  Weavers  formed  curlicues,  spirals,  and  ara- 
besques by  curling  the  flexible  reed  and  fixing  it  in  place  with  a 
cane  "strap"  or  by  nailing  it  to  the  hardwood  frame. 

Because  many  of  these  patterns  remained  in  production  for 
decades,  it  is  hard  to  date  wicker  accurately;  but  it  is  possible  to 
trace  stylistic  trends,  from  the  simpler  early  pieces  to  the  elabo- 
rate virtuoso  designs  of  the  late  1 890s.  Drawings  of  wicker  in  Rural 
Homes,  an  1852  manual  of  taste  by  Gervase  Wheeler,  show  sofas 
and  chairs  with  bentwood  frames  of  white  oak  or  hickory,  many 
with  French-revival-style  cabriole  legs,  and  seats  of  woven  cane. 
The  frames  are  filled  with  rattan  loops  and  S-curves.  Such  furni- 
ture was  first  used  in  country  cottages  and  gardens  but  gradually 
made  its  way  into  more  formal  surroundings. 

In  the  1870s,  Levi  Heywood  developed  a  new  way  of  bending 
rattan  into  tighter  curves,  making  possible  more  complex  shapes. 
Wicker  design  grew  increasingly  fanciful,  reaching  a  crescendo  in 
the  1890s.  At  first,  fairly  reticent  curlicues  had  framed  larger 
areas  of  woven  cane,  but  gradually  the  curlicues  became  bolder 
and  more  dominant.  By  the  1880s,  chair  backs  began  to  fan  out 
like  peacock  tails  and  scallop  shells.  Bold  pictorial  motifs  outlined 
in  rattan  and  filled  in  with  woven  cane  emerged  gradually,  into 
the  mid- 1890s.  Some  of  these  patterns  have  the  sinuous,  vegeta- 
tive look  of  art  nouveau;  others  are  whimsical  and  humorous, 
incorporating  fans,  parasols,  tennis  racquets,  banjos,  flags,  or 
sailboats  into  the  chair  back.  Designers  suggested  the  substantial 
look  of  upholstered  furniture  by  creating  a  generous  roll  of  woven 
reed  to  undulate  around  a  chair  frame  or  define  a  table  leg.  When 
beading,  spider  caning,  and  scrollwork  were  combined  in  a  rolled 
armchair,  the  effect  could  be  dazzling.  Such  pieces  are  among  the 
rarities  collectors  value  most. 

Among  the  fanciest  pieces  ever  produced  were  high-backed 
reception  chairs  for  front  halls,  crested  with  Gothic  arches,  sun- 
bursts, and  elaborate  finials.  The  most  bizarre  were  "posing 
chairs,"  made  for  studio  photographers,  sometimes  so  abstract 
and  sculptural  that  to  sit  on  them  is  virtually  beyond  human  inge- 
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A  rare  hand-caned  Japanesque  sofa  with  a  label  precisely  dating  it:  "March  1880.  " 


nuity.  Nineteenth-century  photographs  in  which  these  one- 
armed  chairs  appear  are  valued  as  research  documents. 

By  the  1880s,  wicker  was  firmly  established  in  tastefully  eclec- 
tic Victorian  interiors,  and  manufacturers  began  to  make  more 
matching  sets  (rare  today)  along  with  a  wide  selection  of  accesso- 
ries^— birdcages,  music  stands,  easels,  fire  screens,  planters,  pic- 
ture frames,  umbrella  stands,  hat  racks,  and  clock  cases.  Wicker 
was  admired  for  its  variety  of  design,  flexibility,  durability,  and 
appropriateness  to  "quaint-looking  sitting  rooms."  These  might 
well  resemble  the  popular  idea  of  a  harem,  with  Persian  carpets, 
embroideries,  fringed  draperies,  and  cushions  galore.  In  such  a 
setting  a  piece  of  wicker  furniture  might  be  draped  with  a  fur  rug, 
threaded  with  ribbons,  hung  with  tassels,  or  gilded. 

Nineteenth-century  wicker  was  usually  sold  unpainted, 
though  it  was  usually  shellacked.  At  the  turn  of  the  century,  mat 
white  paint,  very  unlike  the  bright,  high-gloss  white  of  today,  was 
used.  Reed  was  sometimes  dyed,  usually  green,  then  woven  with 
natural  reed  for  a  two-tone  effect. 

The  presence  of  a  hand-caned  seat  suggests  that  a  design  was 
made  before  1880.  A  patented  system  for  machine-weaving  cane 
was  invented  at  the  Heywood  factory  in  1867,  but  since  a  licens- 
ing fee  had  to  be  paid  by  any  user  it  was  probably  not  until  the 
patent  expired,  in  1884,  that  machine-caning  of  chair  seats 
became  widespread. 

Margot  Johnson,  a  New  York  specialist  in  Victoriana  who  col- 


lected wicker  for  twenty  years  before  becoming  a  dealer,  believes 
that  few  surviving  pieces  date  before  1870.  "We  sometimes  attri- 
bute wicker  pieces  to  an  earlier  period  than  they  really  belong  to," 
she  says.  "I  had  a  piece  that  I  thought  was  from  the  1870s  but 
found  it  was  actually  dated  1880.  It's  very  unusual  to  find  a  date, 
and  it  led  me  to  believe  that  most  Victorian  wicker  around  today 
dates  from  the  eighties  and  nineties."  For  purposes  of  dating  fur- 
niture that  lacks  a  label,  old  catalogues  are  prized  by  collectors. 
Prices  range  from  about  $50  for  those  of  the  smaller  companies  to 
$250  for  catalogues  of  the  Wakefield  Rattan  Company  and  Hey- 
wood Brothers  and  Company. 

Wicker  had  more  than  its  stylistic  charms  to  recommend  it.  Its 
open  weave  allowed  ventilation,  and  it  could  easily  be  cleaned, 
making  it  suitable  for  wheelchairs  and  children's  furnishings, 
among  them  the  perambulators  with  parasols,  like  the  spectacular 
specimen  with  a  rocking  horse  hitched  to  the  front  wheel  that 
appeared  in  the  1939  movie  Gone  with  the  Wind.  Pieces  like  this 
sell  for  upwards  of  $1,000,  often  to  doll  collectors. 

By  the  turn  of  the  century,  a  revolt  began  to  set  in  against  "false 
ornateness."  Wicker  was  in  for  reform.  As  early  as  1900,  Gustav 
Stickley  was  producing  substantial  willow  versions  of  his  famous 
oak  craftsman,  or  mission,  style  of  furniture — massive,  plain, 
square-shouldered.  Manufacturers  of  wicker  were  not  slow  to  see 
that  the  new  simplicity  meant  easier,  faster,  and  cheaper  produc- 
tion. Willow,  a  domestic  material  thicker  and  more  rustic-look  - 
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Fan-back  side  chair, 
Heywood-Wakefield,  1890s 
(see  cover). 


Reception  chair  with  original 
gold  paint,  Heywood,  1 880s. 


ing  than  costlier,  imported  reed,  could  be  worked  in  an  open  lat- 
e  weave  that  provided  bulk  with  less  material.  Such  furniture 
(first  in  willow,  then  copied  in  reed)  was  soon  popular  at  resorts 
like  Maine's  Bar  Harbor,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  new  style. 

The  use  in  1904  of  a  product  called  fiber,  made  of  paper  stiff- 
ened with  sizing  and  twisted  around  wire,  reduced  the  cost  of 
wicker  even  further.  At  first  it  was  handwoven,  but  in  1917  a 
baby-carriage  manufacturer  named  Lloyd  invented  a  machine 
that  could  do  the  work  of  thirty  men,  taking  wicker  into  the 
sphere  of  true  mass  production.  Lloyd  pieces  are  plain  and  closely 
woven  of  spaghetti-thin  strands,  making  up  fiber  sheets  to  be 
draped  and  fitted  over  wooden  frames.  Upholstered  seats  on 
springs  replaced  woven  seats.  Fiber's  close  weave  suited  the  art 
deco  style  of  the  1920s,  which  brought  strong  color  with  it.  The 
1926  Heywood- Wakefield  catalogue  offered  Argonne  (green  and 
red),  Hollywood  (white-frosted  black),  and  Egyptian  (red,  green, 
and  blue).  Although  art  deco  wicker  is  popular,  machine  styling 
was  the  death  knell  of  an  art  most  fully  and  beautifully  expressed 
in  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  recent  years,  wicker  has  had  a  new  lease  on  life.  It  was  put  to 
use  in  several  now-classic  designs  by  prominent  Bauhaus  archi- 
tects, like  Marcel  Breuer's  ubiquitous  "Cesca"  chair,  designed  in 
1928,  and  Ludwig  Mies  van  der  Rohe's  "MR"  chair  from  1927, 
both  of  which  combined  a  cantilevered  polished-steel  frame  with 
natural  caning.  The  last  thirty  years  have  seen  strong,  well-com- 
posed new  designs  in  wicker — many  now  in  the  collections  of 
leading  museums — by  such  designers  as  Michael  Taylor,  Franco 
Albini,  Nanna  Ditzel,  Peter  Rocchia,  John  and  Elinor  McGuire, 
Waldo  Fernandez,  and  Danny  Ho  Fong.  An  elegant  and  some- 
times powerful  simplicity  has  replaced  the  fanciful  furbelows  of 
the  wicker  of  a  century  ago.  Both  varieties  are  appealing,  human- 
izing presences  in  modern  rooms.  □ 


BUYING  WICKER 

Antique  wicker  has  long  been  a  staple  of  country  shops,  flea  mar- 
kets, and  estate  and  auction  sales,  but  there  are  now  a  number  of 
specialized  wicker  dealers.  The  best  wicker  is  found  in  the  north- 
east; California,  says  Richard  Saunders,  is  a  "wicker  wasteland," 
where  Hong  Kong  imports  are  more  popular  than  antiques. 
Though  true  rarities  are  unlikely  to  go  for  bargain  prices  anymore, 
lesser  pieces  still  turn  up  in  the  boondocks  for  about  a  third  of  city 
prices.  Pieces  bought  from  an  established  dealer  are  usually  in 
mint  condition.  Competition  for  the  best  pieces  is  so  fierce  that 
one  dealer  reportedly  canvasses  major  flea  markets  with  assistants 
equipped  with  walkie-talkies. 

Merry  Gilbert,  a  New  York  collector  and  dealer,  explains  that 
"there  just  aren't  that  many  great  wicker  pieces,  and  everyone 
knows  about  them."  Prices  have  tripled  in  the  last  decade.  A 
gentleman's  armchair  from  the  1890s  may  go  for  $600  and  up. 
One  with  the  original  finish  will  cost  far  more  than  one  painted 
white,  but  stripping  off  paint  is  a  problem.  Wicker  cannot  be 
hand  stripped,  while  dip-stripping  in  caustics  drastically  weakens 
the  glued  joints  of  the  chair  frame  and  raises  whiskers  on  the  reed 
and  cane.  An  alternative  to  the  hot  tank  is  the  more  costly  cold- 
tank  Amity  process,  which  uses  an  oil  base  containing  less- 
destructive  chemicals. 

In  1983,  a  very  fancy  etagere  of  the  1890s  sold  at  auction  for 
$2,500,  though  Pamela  Scurry  of  the  Wicker  Garden,  in  New 


Decorative  display  easel  with  scroll  and  latticework. 


York  City,  cautions  customers  not  to  assume  that  any  etagere 
would  be  worth  that  much:  "It  may  be  much  later  or  severely 
damaged  or  heavily  painted."  She  sells  a  lot  of  painted  wicker  to 
decorators  but  says  that  "some  collectors  will  buy  only  pieces  with 
their  original,  honey-colored  finish.  A  few  will  even  refuse  a 
piece  that  isn't  labeled." 

A  label  can  add  a  small  percentage  to  the  price  of  a  piece,  but  if 
it's  rare,  in  mint  condition,  and  of  a  highly  desirable  design,  the 
label  means  little,  says  Mary  Jean  McLaughlin,  the  foremost  col- 
lector in  the  country,  (she  has  over  700  pieces).  Recently  she 
became  a  dealer  as  well. 

The  top  auction — indeed,  the  only  auction  exclusively  de- 
voted to  wicker — is  the  Annual  Wicker  Extravaganza,  held  in  the 
spring  at  the  Montgomery  Auction  Exchange  in  Montgomery, 
New  York;  it  draws  buyers  from  all  over  the  nation.  Another 
important  source  for  wicker  hunters  is  John  C.  Rosselle's  auction, 
in  Lakeville,  Massachusetts,  also  an  annual  springtime  event.  At 
Montgomery  last  year,  a  pristine  Morris  chair  went  for  over 
$1,000;  another,  not  in  original  condition,  for  $300.  John  Ros- 
selle  says  that  dealers  buy  the  Victoriana,  and  retail  customers, 
the  Bar  Harbor  pieces,  which  are  sturdier. 

Auction  goers  should  examine  wicker  carefully  for  such  dam- 
age as  a  cracked  frame.  If  you  suspect  a  modern  reproduction,  heft 
it.  Old  pieces  are  heavy  owing  to  their  hardwood  frames;  modern 
ones  have  poor-quality  cane  and  reed,  often  whiskered.  High- 
quality  reproductions  are  being  made  by  Don  Hays  in  Pasadena. 
His  pieces  are  labeled  but  are  not  marked  reproductions;  they  are 
sold  as  reproductions,  however,  for  high  prices  in  department 
stores  like  Bloomingdale's. 

Among  the  top  dealers  in  antique  wicker  are  these,  with  some  of 
their  very  special  pieces: 

Hays  House  of  Wicker  (Don  Hays),  Pasadena,  West  Hollywood 
and  Palm  Springs,  California,  has  a  Wakefield  Rattan  Company 
baby  carriage,  ca.  1890,  natural  finish,  lace-covered  umbrella, 
scalloped  sides,  for  $2,500. 

The  Wicker  Garden  (Pamela  Scurry),  New  York  City,  has  a 
Heywood  Brothers  high-back  honey-colored  reception  chair,  ca. 
1890s,  with  rolled  top  and  sides,  for  $1,250. 
Margot  Johnson  Antiques,  New  York  City,  has  a  Wakefield  Rat- 
tan Company  Japanesque  sofa,  1880,  star-caned  back  and  arms 
(illustrated  on  page  81,)  for  $2,850. 

Circa  1890  (Merry  Gilbert),  New  York  City,  offers  a  natural  dou- 
ble-heart-back settee,  ca.  1885,  with  S-shaped  seat  and  rolled 
arm,  for  $895. 

A  Summer  Place  (Mary  Jean  McLaughlin),  Guilford,  Connecti- 
cut. Two-piece  Reedcraft  Furniture  Company  bedroom  set,  full 
bed  and  dressing  table,  mat  white,  ca.  1905,  $4,000. 
The  Wicker  Porch  (Frank  McNamee),  Wareham,  Massachu- 
setts. Four-piece  Heywood-Wakefield  art  deco  wicker  set  (sofa, 
rocker,  armchair,  table),  ca.  1925,  made  on  Lloyd  Loom,  original 
brown  paint,  woven  orange  diamond  design,  $1,850. 
The  Wacky  Wicker  Workers  (The  Redmonds),  Mentor,  Ohio, 
has  a  Heywood  Brothers  reed  table,  ca.  1880s,  with  original  fin- 
ish, cane  top,  three  pineapple  balls  at  center  of  base,  scalloped 
apron,  and  lattice  design  throughout  bottom.  $950. 
The  Wicker  Lady  (Charlotte  Wagner),  Newton  Highlands, 
Massachusetts.  A  rare  pair  of  Heywood-Wakefield  natural  cafe 
doors  with  beveled  glass  mirrors,  ca.  1899.  $1,500. 

A  more  extensive  listing  can  be  found  in  The  Official  1 983  Price 
Guide  to  Wicker,  by  Richard  Saunders  (The  House  of  Collecti- 
bles, Inc.,  Orlando,  Florida  32809). 

Andrea  DiNoto  wrote  about  pearls  in  Connoisseur,  August  1983. 
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Above:  Recamier- style  photographer's  chair. 
Below:  Fire  screen  with  windmill  motif. 


Number  Six  on  the  authors'  list  is  the  Grant  Memorial  (above:  the  Cavalry  Group),  with  its  rousing,  blood-and-guts  dramatization  of  war. 

MONUMENT 

CITY 


THE  BEST  AND  WORST 
PUBLIC  MONUMENTS  IN  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


BY  PETER  BLAKE  AND  THOMAS  WALTON 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  PETER  AARON 

CONNOISSEUR 


The  magnificent  Washington  Monument  (Number  One)  stands  at  an  end  of  the  Reflectmg  Pool,  itself  Number  Three  on  the  list. 


Washington,  D.C.,  has  probably  more  public 
monuments  per  square  foot  than  any  other 
American  city.  That  is  only  fitting:  the  nation's 
capital  should  be  the  place  to  commemorate 
national  dignitaries  and  glorify  civic  virtues. 
The  results  are  made  of  bronze,  marble,  granite,  or  some  other 
material  that  lasts  and  lasts.  Most  are  statues,  and  they  stand  or  sit 
on  pedestals,  columns,  domes,  sides  of  buildings,  or  in  niches  or 
fountains.  Alert  visitors  will  find  monuments  to  ten  of  the  forty 
presidents  of  the  United  States,  to  twenty-five  Union  officers  in 
the  Civil  War,  and  to  the  Past  (a  seated  man),  Serenity  (a  seated 
woman),  and  Electricity  (an  upright  figure  holding  lightning 
bolts).  There  are  effigies  of  such  worthies  as  John  Ericsson,  who 
invented  the  screw  propeller,  and  Alexander  Robey  Shepherd, 
who  paved  the  streets  of  Washington,  as  well  as  the  purported 
likenesses  of  Adam,  the  prophet  Daniel,  and  Hercules,  among 
other  non- Americans.  It  all  may  be  extremely  edifying — if  it  all  is 
taken  in.  But  perhaps  because  Washington  has  so  many  public 
monuments,  most  people  hardly  notice  them. 

When  objects  meant  to  be  seen  (and  revered)  in  fact  fade  into  a 
marble  blur,  some  questions  arise.  Which  of  Washington's  public 
monuments  are  the  best?  Why?  And  what  is  a  monument  for, 


anyway?  To  answer  those  questions,  Connoisseur  turned  to  the 
architect  Peter  Blake,  the  author  of  The  Master  Buiklers  and  sev- 
eral other  books  and  the  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Archi- 
tecture and  Planning  at  the  Catholic  University  of  America,  in 
Washington,  D.C. ,  and  to  his  associate  there,  Thomas  Walton. 
They  came  up  with  the  following  assessment. 

Some  obvious  comments:  In  a  very  large  country,  small  monu- 
ments— generally  speaking — don't  count.  They  are  not  suffi- 
ciently visible,  to  enough  people,  and  from  a  distance. 

So,  America's  most  effective  monuments  tend  to  be  fairly 
gigantic:  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  by  Bartholdi,  Eiffel ,  and  Richard 
Morris  Hunt;  Gateway  Arch,  in  St.  Louis,  by  Eero  Saarinen;  the 
presidential  faces  carved  into  Mount  Rushmore,  in  the  Black 
Hills  of  South  Dakota,  by  Gutzon  Borglum;  and,  in  Washington, 
D.C,  the  Washington  Monument,  by  Robert  Mills.  These  are 
the  ones  everybody  visits,  remembers,  and  can  relate  to,  from 
near  as  well  as  far. 

Obviously,  our  biggest  monuments  are  not  necessarily  our  best. 
A  case  can  be  made  for  nominating  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens's 
Adams  Monument,  also  known  as  Grief,  in  the  Rock  Creek 
Cemetery,  as  best  public  monument  in  the  nation's  capital.  But, 
at  six  feet  (plus  pedestal),  this  bronze  memorial  to  Henry  Adams's 
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One  of  the  funniest  monuments,  The  Awakening,  depicts  a  giant  rising  piecemeal  out  of  the  slime.  Above:  His  head. 
The  Lincoln  Memorial  has  a  nobility  of  form  and  content  that  rates  it  fifth  place. 
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"Uncle  Beazley,"  a  fiberglass  triceratops,  came  to  the  Mall  from  the  New  York  World's  Fair  and  qualifies  as  pleasant  kitsch. 


wife  is  visible  only  at  close  quarters.  As  a  result,  it  does  not  attract 
as  much  notice  as,  say,  Felix  W.  de  Weldon's  Iwo  Jima  Memorial, 
in  Arlington,  Virginia,  which  is  seventy-eight  feet  tall  (overall) 
and  could,  if  melted  down,  make  enough  buttons  to  keep  the 
Marine  Corps  looking  snappy  for  the  rest  of  this  century. 

A  last  obvious  comment:  There  are  no  universal  standards  by 
which  to  judge  monuments.  Certainly,  an  old  requisite — a  realis- 
tic style — does  not  ensure  a  monument  of  anything  more  than 
instantaneous  accessibility.  (There  is  no  mistaking  the  subject  of 
an  equestrian  statue — it  is  heroism.)  Allegory,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  be  almost  as  bewildering  as  abstraction.  In  the  end,  the 
choices  are  personal  and  idiosyncratic.  We  therefore  offer  our 
nominations  without  apologies.  Here  are  eight  monuments  that 
we  like,  two  that  we  don't  like,  and  two  others  that  we  think  have 
a  nice,  funny,  Disney  World  sort  of  appeal. 

THE  BEST 

*★★★*★*★★***★★★★★★★★*★**★★★* 

The  best  public  monument  in  Washington,  if  not  in  the  United 
States,  is  the  Washington  Monument  itself.  Standing  555  feet 


5  '/8  inches  tall,  55  feet  1  ^2  inches  square  at  its  base,  clad  in  Mary- 
land and  Massachusetts  marble,  tipped  with  cast  aluminum,  it 
was  designed  in  1836  by  the  South  Carolina  architect  Robert 
Mills  and  officially  opened  some  fifty  years  later. 

What  makes  it  so  good?  Well,  to  start  with,  it  is  a  strikingly 
simple  form,  suggesting  Number  One  (and  a  few  other  things  best 
left  to  psychohistorians).  Next,  it  is  located  plumb  in  the  ecu  tor 
of  the  nation's  capital,  and  it  is  visible  from  miles  around — a  per- 
fect landmark,  the  equivalent  of  those  grand  medieval  cathedrals 
that  still  offer  an  instant  point  of  reference,  and  an  ever-present 
marker  of  the  onetime  center  of  power.  Finally,  the  Washington 
Monument  is  not  a  literal  depiction  of  a  person  or  .in  event,  like  a 
general's  statue  or  a  battle  scene;  it  is  an  abstract  symbol,  and 
everyone  who  sees  it  can  read  into  it  whatever  comes  to  mind. 

Oddly  enough,  Mills  really  wanted  it  to  be  much  more  conven- 
tional. His  design  (which  won  in  a  competition)  included  a  one- 
hundred-foot-tall  colonnaded  and  roughly  circular  base — not 
unlike  that  of  the  Jefferson  Memorial,  which  John  Russell  Pope 
designed  more  than  a  hundred  years  later — out  of  which  the  obe- 
lisk would  have  risen  like  an  ICBM  out  of  its  silo.  But,  the  budget 
ran  out,  so  the  stark,  dramatic  shaft  was  all  that  was  ever  built. 

Not  that  assorted  beautification  committees  did  not  try  to  gussy 
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up  Robert  Mills's  noble  obelisk.  In  1879,  an  anonymous  proposal 
publ  ished  in  the  American  Architect  and  Building  News  suggested 
embellishing  the  shaft  with  assortments  of  statuary,  classical 
orders,  and  other  encrustations — and  more  than  doubling  its 
present  height!  More  recently,  the  National  Park  Service  planted 
fifty  dinky  little  flag  sticks  in  a  circle  around  the  base,  making  the 
monument  look  like  a  stick  of  ice  cream  surrounded  by  canapes  on 
toothpicks;  this  too,  one  assumes,  shall  pass. 

Like  the  Washington  Monument,  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
Memorial  has  abstractness,  boldness,  purity,  and  size.  It  consists 
of  two  pure,  polished  slabs  of  granite,  cut  into  the  earth  of  the 
Mall  to  form  a  V,  and  inscribed  with  the  names  of  58,007  Amer- 
ican men  and  women  who  died  in  that  dreadful  war.  The  design  of 
Maya  Ying  Lin,  a  young  architecture  student  at  Yale  who  won  a 
nationwide  competition  against  some  1,500  other  entries,  it  is 
sophisticated,  minimalist,  and  so  powerful  that  it  will  survive  the 
addition  later  this  year  of  a  realistic  sculpture  group  by  Frederick 
Hart.  (This  banal  group,  which  looks  like  a  memorial  to  two  mug- 
gers and  one  muggee,  may  become  the  only  official  memento  this 
nation  will  have  of  the  mercifully  brief  reign  of  Interior  Secretary 
James  Watt.) 

Maya  Ying  Lin's  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  is  the  most  poi- 
gnant site  in  the  capital,  a  place  visited  by  ten  thousand  people 
every  day,  a  place  that  breaks  your  heart.  And  given  the  mute 
dialogue  it  establishes  between  those  58,007  names  and  those 
who  daily  decipher  and  touch  their  imprint  on  granite,  it  is  one  of 
the  treasures  of  the  nation. 

The  Reflecting  Pool,  between  the  Lincoln  Memorial  and  the 
Washington  Monument,  is  third  on  our  list.  Measuring  2,000 
feet  long  and  160  feet  wide,  it  was  designed  around  1920  by  Henry 
Bacon,  Charles  McKim,  and  others.  The  pool  is  an  example  of 
what  one  would  today  call  "earthworks,"  in  a  class  with  Robert 
Smithson's  or  Carl  Andre's  manipulations  of  natural  elements  on 
a  mammoth,  almost  prehistoric  scale — but  antedating  Smithson 
and  the  others  by  at  least  fifty  years.  On  a  still  day,  it  serves  as  a 
vast  sheet  of  mirror,  reflecting  the  monuments  at  each  end  as  well 
as  the  heavens.  It  thus  qualifies  as  a  stunning  piece  of  "minimal 
sculpture"  designed  long  before  that  term  was  in  common  use.  To 
gauge  its  effectiveness,  one  need  only  try  to  imagine  the  mall 
without  its  presence.  Like  the  Washington  Monument,  it  means 
to  everyone  who  sees  it  precisely  what  he  or  she  wishes  to  read 
into  it. 

Our  next  monument  is  yet  to  be  dedicated  as  such.  It  is  a  vast, 
abstract,  and  eerie  assemblage  of  cylindrical  concrete  towers  on  a 
site  about  two  miles  directly  north  of  the  Capitol,  on  Michigan 
Avenue.  These  towers — twenty-one  feet  in  diameter,  thirty  feet 
tall,  and  set  in  two  almost  identical  rows  of  ten  cylinders  each — 
are  part  of  a  complex  known  as  the  McMillan  Reservoir. 
Although  they  were  built  to  perform  a  specific  task  (filtering 
water  to  the  nearby  reservoir),  they  are  included  here  because 
their  presence  transcends  function  and  creates  a  surrealist  fantasy 
on  the  scale  of  a  moonscape.  They  are  like  remnants  of  some 
medieval  fortified  city;  along  their  man-made  lake,  they  suggest 
the  windmills  of  Don  Quixote  of  La  Mancha.  Never  designed  as 
any  kind  of  memorial,  these  waterworks — built  with  assistance 
from  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  1905 — are  hauntingly  memorable 
all  the  same. 

Much  more  literal  in  character  is  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  by  the 
architect  Henry  Bacon  and  the  sculptors  Daniel  Cheste  r  French 
(statue)  and  Ernest  C.  Bairstow  (stonework).  One  wonders  why  it 
turns  its  back  on  the  South,  as  it  were,  when  doing  that  was  hardly 
foremost  in  Lincoln's  mind.  Still,  the  1922  memorial  continues 
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to  attract  and  inspire  the  multitudes,  and  it  has  a  nobility  of  form 
and  content  that  sets  it  apart  from  some  later  rivals. 

The  Grant  Memorial  aims  not  to  awe  us  but  to  depict  the  drama 
of  war.  Located  on  First  Street,  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  it  was 
designed  by  a  relatively  unknown  sculptor  named  Henry  Merwin 
Shrady,  who  won  the  commission  in  a  competition.  What  makes 
the  Grant  Memorial  especially  interesting  are  those  parts  known 
as  the  Artillery  and  Cavalry  groups — two  rousing,  three-dimen- 
sional battle  scenes  that  flank  a  statue  of  General  Grant  slouched 
on  his  horse.  The  two  groups  are  part  of  a  large  memorial — about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide  and  seventy  feet  deep;  and  these 
two  battle  scenes,  while  quite  realistic  in  detail,  are  as  dynamic  as 
the  studies  in  high-speed,  streamlined  motion  by  the  futurist  art- 
ist Umberto  Boccioni.  The  battle  scenes  were  originally  designed 
in  1902,  and  the  Italian  Futurists  did  not  really  get  going  until 
about  a  dozen  years  later,  so  the  vaguely  academic  realism  is 
understandable  enough.  But  unlike  such  a  fat  and  fatuous  piece  of 
marzipan  realism  as  William  McVey's  statue  of  Sir  Winston 
Churchill,  the  Artillery  and  Cavalry  groups  are  all  sinews,  bones, 
energy,  and  howling  wind.  If  Americans  who  come  to  the  heart  of 
a  peace-loving  democracy  need  to  be  reminded  of  blood  and 
guts — and  they  probably  do — then  the  Grant  Memorial  does  it 
marvelously. 

The  Gen.  Philip  H.  Sheridan  equestrian  statue,  at  Sheridan 
Circle,  is  all  motion  also — but  graceful,  elegant,  Lippizaner  ball- 
room motion.  Designed  by  Gutzon  Borglum,  of  Mount  Rushmore 
fame,  the  Sheridan  statue  has  an  added  attraction,  for  it  solves  a 
problem  peculiar  to  Washington.  In  a  city  with  a  radial  street 
pattern  and  a  resulting  plethora  of  starlike  intersections  with  cir- 
cular parks  or  traffic  islands  in  their  centers,  equestrian  statues 
usually  look  good  from  about  two  out  of  six  possible  approaches: 
they  look  fine  more  or  less  head-on,  or  sideways — but  not  too 
inspiring  from  the  rear.  Borglum's  Sheridan  looks  charming  from 
just  about  all  the  approaches  to  the  circle.  Anyone  who  thinks 
this  is  no  big  trick  might  make  a  point  of  approaching  any  twenty 
or  thirty  of  the  capital's  equestrian  (or,  for  that  matter,  pedestri- 
an) statues  from  their  respective  rears;  the  experience  is  not  uni- 
formly edifying. 

Our  eighth-most-favorite  public  monument  in  Washington, 
D.C. ,  consists  of  really  four  more  or  less  identical  monuments,  all 
quite  realistic.  They  are  the  shaggy  bronze  buffaloes  that  guard 
Dumbarton  Bridge,  and  they  were  done  in  1914  by  the  sculptor 
Alexander  Phimister  Proctor,  who  had  earlier  created  four  rather 
sedate  bronze  tigers  for  the  Piney  Branch  Bridge,  farther  north. 
His  buffaloes  are  seven  feet  tall  and  thirteen  feet  long,  and  they 
are  not  sedate.  In  fact,  they  fairly  bellow  or  grunt  (or  whatever  it  is 
that  buffaloes  do)  as  they  guard  the  approaches  to  Georgetown 
with  their  majestic  presences.  They  are  by  far  the  nicest  man- 
made  animals  in  our  nation's  capital. 

THE  WORST 

**************************** 

The  competition  for  the  capital's  worst  public  sculpture  was 
fiercely  contested.  Even  after  eliminating  the  astonishing  Monu- 
ment to  the  Unknown  Quack,  known  as  the  Dr.  Samuel  Hahne- 
mann Memorial,  on  Massachusetts  Avenue — an  elaborate  and 
sententious  ode  to  homeopathy — we  were  swamped  with  awful 
art.  Much  of  it  is  aggressively  avant-garde  and  lacking  even  the 
lunatic  charm  of  Henry  Cogswell's  Temperance  Fountain  (which 
no  longer  provides  drinking  water) ,  or  the  all- American  strength- 
Left:  The  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  ranks  Number  Two  on  the  list. 


The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Monument  is  one  of  the  worst  public 
monuments;  its  form  trivializes  those  it  is  meant  to  commemorate. 


The  booby  prize  in  Washington  goes  to  the  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Memorial  for  being  wrong  in  concept,  scale,  pose,  and  siting. 
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This  is  an  example  of  the  unintended  public  monument:  the  evocative  filtration  towers  at  the  McMillan  Reservoir. 


through-joy  of  Donald  DeLue's  Boy  Scout  Memorial  (in  which 
the  figure  of  the  Scout  is  utterly  overwhelmed  by  the  man  and 
woman  who  flank  him). 

So,  after  much  soul-searching,  our  nomination  for  the  first- 
worst  public  monument  in  the  nation's  capital  is  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Memorial,  located  on  Roosevelt  Island,  in  the  Poto- 
mac, and  done  in  1967  by  the  sculptor  Paul  Manship  and  the 
architect  Eric  Gugler.  It  isn't  only  that  having  Roosevelt  stand  in 
a  formal,  classical  setting  within  a  swampy  sanctuary  seems 
incongruous,  or  that  this  setting  of  granite,  with  formal  pools, 
stone  benches,  and  pruned  shrubs,  seems  inappropriate  as  a  me- 
morial to  an  enthusiastic  naturalist.  No,  the  seventeen-foot-tall 
bronze  looks  as  if  it  were  made  of  bronze  balloons;  it  has  a  sleek, 
Simonized  air  and  a  huckstering/hectoring  pose.  These  are  the 
special  qualities  that  make  the  Teddy  Roosevelt  monument  so 
uniquely  and  so  truly  horrible. 

Our  second-worst  public  monument  (in  second  place  only 
because  it  has,  to  date,  escaped  most  public  notice)  is  the  thirty- 
foot-tall  monument  that  stands  outside  the  headquarters  of  the 
is  of  Foreign  Wars,  at  Maryland  Avenue  and  Second 
I.E.,  and  that  was  designed  by  the  sculptor  Felix  W.  de 
!  976.  The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Monument  is  a 


kind  of  truncated  obelisk  made  up  of  at  least  three  different  and 
unrelated  ideas — all  of  them  bad:  it  has  a  marble  base  spotted  with 
bronze  plaques;  it  has  twelve  bronze  reliefs  that  depict  various, 
more  or  less  bloody  interludes  in  the  nation's  history  (including 
some  reruns  of  the  sculptor's  earlier  works,  elsewhere  in  the  cap- 
ital); and  it  has  a  stylized  bronze  eternal  flame  on  top.  Most  public 
monuments  in  Washington  start  full-size  and  are  then  reduced  by 
some  Hong  Kong  entrepreneur  to  small,  gilded  souvenirs.  De 
Weldon,  it  seems,  makes  the  souvenirs  first  and  then  blows  them 
up  to  whatever  size  the  client  ordered. 

THE  FUNNIEST 

★***★★*★★★★★*★*******★****★★ 

There  is  a  third  and  final  category  of  public  monuments  in  the 
nation's  capital,  the  Mickey  Mouse  memorials.  They  are,  by  and 
large,  not  very  pretentious  and  not  very  solemn.  They  are  not 
Art,  and  not  even  art.  They  are  kitsch,  and  they  clearly  have  a 
place  in  our  culture.  We  honor  them  because  we  like  them,  but 
can't  quite  figure  our  why. 

The  painted  fiberglass  triceratops  that  grazes  the  mall  at  Madi- 
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The  Gen.  Philip  H.  Sheridan  Memorial  solves  a  hard  problem:  how  to  make  an  equestrian  statue  look  good  from  all  angles. 


son  Drive  and  Tenth  Street,  N.W.,  is  clearly  one  of  the  most 
popular — and  most  savory — monuments  in  Washington.  It 
serves  as  a  play  sculpture  for  the  capital's  irreverent  kids  and  is 
known  as  Uncle  Beazley.  This  friendly  dinosaur  came  to  the  city 
from  the  New  York  World's  Fair  of  1964-65,  weighs  two  tons, 
and  was  designed  by  Barnum  Brown  and  John  Ostrom;  it  guards 
the  portals  of  the  nearby  National  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
Uncle  Beazley  is  usually  covered  with  hordes  of  youthful  and 
athletic  challengers  who  suspend  themselves  from  his  ears, 
jump  off  his  back,  and  slither  down  his  tail.  He  is  hardly  art,  but 
he  is  certainly  some  kind  of  monument,  whose  conquest  is 
remembered  long  after  visitors  to  the  city  have  returned  home— 
and  perhaps  more  joyfully  remembered  than  the  two-and-a-half- 
mile  trek  they  made  past  all  those  other,  less  approachable  memo- 
rials that  line  the  mall. 

Our  final  prize  goes  to  an  astonishing  and  gigantic  work  of  art 
that  seems  to  be  rising  out  of  (or  drowning  in)  some  primordial 
slime  at  Hains  Point,  a  promontory  south  of  the  Jefferson  Memo- 
rial, between  the  Potomac  and  the  Washington  Channel.  This 
apparition  is  a  fairly  recent  addition  to  the  local  scene:  a  leftover 
from  the  1980  International  Sculpture  Conference,  and  named 
The  Awakening  by  its  creator,  J.  Seward  Johnson.  Johnson,  grand- 


son of  the  founder  of  the  Johnson  &  Johnson  pharmaceuticals 
company,  is  a  serious  superrealist  sculptor,  and  Awakening  is  the 
artist's  temporary  loan  to  a  puzzled  nation. 

Now,  Awakening,  when  judged  by  most  standards  of  art  criti- 
cism, is  a  pretty  terrible  piece  of  sculpture,  but  it  is  just  right  in 
scale  and  (oddly  enough)  in  concept  for  its  site.  The  real  trouble 
with  Awakening,  in  fact,  is  that  it  seems  to  be  a  monument  in 
search  of  a  meaning.  One  wonders,  what  on  earth  is  this  tor- 
mented, seventy-feet-long,  eighteen-feet-high  aluminum  fellow 
doing  there?  Is  he  commemorating  some  dreadful  accident  (an 
airplane  crash  in  the  flight  pattern  from  National  Airport,  just 
across  the  Potomac)?  Is  he  a  symbolic  American  taxpayer  felled 
by  trillion-dollar  deficits?  Or  was  he  dumped  there,  by  mistake, 
from  outer  space? 

Still,  by  the  criteria  we  have  arbitrarily  established,  Awakening 
is  one  of  Washington's  better  public  monuments:  it  has  scale,  it 
has  presence,  it  communicates  something  or  other  to  everyone 
who  sees  it,  and  it  is  worth  the  trip  to  one  of  Washington's  prettier 
locations.  It  is  either  one  of  the  best  or  one  of  the  worst  public 
monuments  in  these  parts,  and  we  can't  decide  which.  Maybe  it 
expresses  our  own  bemusement;  maybe  it  is  a  monument  to  public 
monuments.  □ 
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f  you  ask  your  travel  agent  about  a 
hamlet  in  the  Dordogne  called  Bran- 
tome,  chances  are  he  will  shrug.  Un- 
less, of  course,  he  is  one  of  us. 


We  are  in  search  of  the  stars.  We  are  the 
gourmets — or  food  fanatics,  aficionados, 
call  us  what  you  will — whose  voyages  are 
bound  by  pages  54  through  61  of  the  Guide 
Michelin.  (We  do  check  out  other  guides, 
especially  Gault  Millau  and  Waverley 
Root.)  One  of  our  fantasies  is  that  some 
day  we  will  have  experienced  all  of  Miche- 
lin's  18  three-star  restaurants,  90  two- 
stars,  and,  gulp,  534  one-stars. 

Our  destination:  the  Perigord.  Chefs 
have  been  preparing  fine  food  here  longer 
than  anywhere  else  in  France.  The  Peri- 
gord's  renowned  cuisine  combines  the 
hearty  peasant  cooking  of  the  central  pla- 
teau and  that  of  the  rich  urbanized  region 
around  Bordeaux.  This  all  takes  place  in  a 
setting  of  such  sensual  textures  that  it's  no 
wonder  Andre  Maurois  was  inspired  to 


write  that  "Brantome  is  a  pearl."  As  we 
approach  this  picturesque  village  on  the 
river  Dronne,  our  eyes  are  drawn  to  the 
imposing  eleventh-century  belfry  ( reputed 
to  be  the  oldest  of  its  kind  in  France)  of  the 
abbey  Saint-Sicaire,  founded  by  Charle- 
magne in  769  and  partially  rebuilt  in  the 
Renaissance.  This  magnificent  structure 
now  houses  the  town  hall,  the  town 
school,  and  the  town  museum. 

Our  main  focus,  though,  is  on  our  stom- 
achs. This  town  of  twenty-one  hundred 
people  is  called  la  petite  ville  de  la  grande 
bouffe.  It  is  the  only  place  of  its  size,  any- 
where, with  two  one-star  restaurants  and 
one  two-star.  And  the  owner-chef  of  the 
latter  is  a  woman.  Vive  la  France. 

Brantome  is  three  thousand  years  old. 
There*'s  not  much  to  do.  There's  a  cafe 
here  and  there,  like  the  plastic-tacky  Bar 
du  Marche,  and  an  eight-table  bistro  with 
kiwi  crepes  for  fifteen  francs.  But  there  is 
no  cinema,  no  nightlife,  no  place  to  wear 


The  Stars  of  Brantome 

A  small  French  town  with  choice  restaurants 


By  Leslie  Rubinstein 
Photographs  by  Emil  Perauer 


fancy  clothes.  Life  follows  with  the  passage 
of  the  seasons,  the  undulating  currents  of 
the  land.  Outwardly,  we  could  be  in  the 
French  version  of  Big  Rapids,  Michigan. 
But  the  faces  of  the  men  and  women  on  the 
street  here  wear  expressions  of  a  particular 
Gallic  pride,  for  behind  the  blue-lettered 
road  sign  ("Ville  Historique—Clocher  Xle— 
Eglise—Abbaye—M usee— Dolmen" )  are 
the  truths  you  will  never  find  in  history 
books,  and  the  secrets  of  a  village  that  only 
the  Michelin  inspector  knows  for  sure. 

The  Charbonnel  brothers,  Jean-Claude 
and  Bernard,  both  in  their  forties,  run  Les 
Freres  Charbonnel,  in  the  Hotel  Chabrol, 
with  their  wives,  Odile  and  Irene.  Gossip 
and  business  are  the  accompaniments  to 
serious  two-hour  noontime  meals  at  their 
fetching  posthouse,  overlooking  the 
Dronne.  And  in  the  kitchen  of  this  stolid- 
ly bourgeois  hotel,  the  amiable  Jean- 
Claude  upholds  the  traditions  of  the 
region,  as  did  his  father  before  him. 

Here  the  goose  is  king,  or  queen,  as  the 
case  may  be.  She  is  raised  locally  and  she  is 
chubby.  This  "poor  man's  pheasant,"  as 
Balzac  called  her,  graces  covers  of  books, 
preens  in  shopwindows,  is  stitched  into 
pillows,  blown  into  glass,  carved  into 
wood.  It's  not  surprising  to  discover  her 
image  in  the  patterned  white  curtains  of 
the  Chabrol  dining  room. 

Jean-Claude  uses  goose  fat  for  cook- 
ing and  goose  flesh  for  preserves, 
confit  d'oie  (although  his  confit  de 
canard  is  thought  to  be  the  greater 
delicacy).  His  father,  the  irascible  Jean- 
Pierre  Charbonnel,  now  retired,  taught 
him  that  and  passed  on  all  his  recipes,  even 
the  famous  ones  using  pate  de  foie  gras  and 
the  black  truffle  en  croute.  Jean-Pierre 
Charbonnel,  whose  temperamental  man- 
ner imperiled  their  Michelin  rating,  was, 
according  to  his  son,  "only  nice  when  he 
was  handling  food. "  The  pain  of  that  time 
when  the  Hotel  Chabrol  was  stripped  of  its 
star  is  still  a  vivid  memory. 

Concentrating  with  contentment  on 
his  soup  pot  of  Chabronade — pork,  ham, 
white  beans,  vegetables,  and  seasonings  of 
garlic,  cloves,  and  herbs — Jean-Claude 
spins  tales  of  truffle  hunts  and  of  working 
in  kitchens  as  a  child.  "We  were  poor;  I 
was  embarrassed  by  it  all  at  school, "  he  says 
softly,  whisking  sorrel  sauce  for  his  fresh 
salmon  with  foie  gras.  "It's  worth  the  eigh- 
teen-hour  days  when  my  friends  compli- 
ment me,"  he  sighs.  Supervising  a  staff  of 
nineteen  is  tiring.  His  only  relaxation 
comes  when  he  fishes  under  the  bridge,  on 

The  picturesque  town  of  Brantome,  left.  The 
Moulin  du  Roc's  dining  veranda,  above  left. 


Les  Freres  Charbonnel  is  known  for  its  crayfish  (above),  salmon,  and  truffled  coquilles. 


Gratin  de  fruits  aux  liqueurs,  bottom  right,  Chef  Bulot's  famous  dessert. 


Sunday  nights  off.  "My  father  had  to  wait 
thirty  years  for  a  holiday;  maybe  I  will  have 
to,  too,"  he  adds. 

Meanwhile,  the  cheerful  Odile  and 
Irene  serve  as  secretaries,  cater  to  hotel 
guests  from  the  switchboard  at  the  recep- 
tion desk,  and  act  as  sommelieres  when 
needed.  Their  teenage  daughters  are  too 
busy  to  help  out.  "My  father  taught  me  to 
respect  our  customs,"  says  Jean-Claude, 
arranging  truffles  on  a  plate  of  coquilles 


Saint-Jacques.  "It's  a  question  of  responsi- 
bility. Chefs  who  dream  about  fame  do  not 
have  their  feet  on  the  ground." 

As  to  the  other  starred  cooks  in  the 
neighborhood,  "Chacun  &  son  gout." 
When  your  family  has  owned  the  largest 
hotel  and  restaurant  in  town  for  over  fifty 
years,  there's  nothing  left  to  say. 

Within  walking  distance  along  the 
Dronne  is  the  Moulin  de  I'Abbaye,  where 
the  thirty-seven-year-old  Regis  Bulot 
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hands  a  visitor  a  goose-covered  white 
menu.  "My  father  is  a  fish  wholesaler  in 
Normandy,"  he  says.  "People  do  not 
accept  me  here;  I  am  a  stranger."  Bulot  is 
short,  stocky,  mustachioed.  His  thin 
round  eyeglasses  frame  an  emotional  face. 
Waving  his  hands,  he  says  he  paid  over 
four  hundred  thousand  francs  for  this  six- 
teenth-century mill  five  years  ago.  With 
his  wife,  Catherine,  and  daughter,  Davi- 
na,  he  "collected  canopied  beds  for  the  ten 
guest  rooms,  a  lot  of  Louis  XIII;  and  in  six 


months  we  got  one  Michelin  star  plus 
three  forks  for  atmosphere,  one  Guide 
Kleber  crown,  and  one  toque  from  Gault 
Millau — who  doubled  it  in  1982." 

Their  highly  original  relais  was  beset 
with  problems.  "In  winter,  water  from  the 
river  came  up  to  our  necks,"  Bulot  contin- 
ues, "and  we  finally  built  a  temporary  wall 
of  plastic  and  wood.  Now  we  move  the  fur- 
niture upstairs  in  December  and  go  run  my 
uncle's  Hotel  des  Neiges,  in  Courchevel, 
until  May."  At  5:00  A.M.,  daily,  Bulot 


Star  chefs:  Jean-Claude  Charbonnel,  left;  Bulot,  right;  Gardillou,  front. 


mte  fowl  of  Perxgourdins,  who  eat  mounds  of  foie  gras. 


drives  the  two  hours  to  La  Rochelle  for  his 
fish,  and  the  half  hour  to  Perigueux  for 
vegetables  and  meat.  He  interrupts  his  six- 
teen-hour  schedule  only  to  hang-glide 
("like  a  Delta  plane!")  and  to  make  patis- 
serie with  Davina.  While  he  manages  a 
small  staff,  Bulot  makes  sure  most  of  his 
kitchen  efforts  come  out  as  variations  on  a 
theme  of  nouvelle  cuisine — sauteed  cray- 
fish with  herbs,  veal  in  cepes  with  truffle 
sauce,  red-mullet  fillets  with  currants,  a 
dessert  gratin  de  fruits  aux  liqueurs. 

"I  give  my  customers  what  they  want," 
he  smiles,  "but  I  am  fragile.  If  I  had  two 
stars,  they  would  get  even  more  picky. 
And,  if  I  had  three — ooh,  la,  la — you 
would  have  to  go  ahead  and  shoot  me  with 
a  gun!"  He  is  bursting  his  buttoned  white 
jacket  with  laughter. 

At  the  mention  of  the  name  of  Solange 
Gardillou,  however,  Bulot's  expression  is 
transformed  into  a  Gallic  sulk.  Clearly, 
such  a  dramatic  fellow  does  not  like  to  be 
upstaged — in  particular,  by  a  member  of 
the  opposite  sex. 

Can  this  petite  strawberry  blonde 
teduce  grown  men  to  tears?  You 
bet  she  can.  She  has  a  mill.  She 
has  eleven  guest  rooms.  She  has 
Louis  XIII.  She  has  that  extra  star.  At  her 
Moulin  du  Roc,  in  nearby  Champagnac  de 
Belair,  this  daughter  of  a  local  farmer  and 
seamstress  has  crystal  glasses.  She  has  a 
waterfall,  two  Rolls-Royces,  and  congrat- 
ulatory letters  from  the  three-star  food 
mafia  including  Paul  Bocuse,  Roger 
Verge,  and  Michel  Guerard. 

To  the  forty-one-year-old  Solange  Gar- 
dillou, life  is  idyllic.  There's  her  farm  in 
Saint-Pierre-de-C6le,  five  kilometers 
away.  There's  a  twenty-three-year  mar- 
riage with  Lucien,  who  one  day  invited  her 
to  dance  at  the  school  nearby,  and  the 
next  thing  you  know,  they  were  married. 
There  are  her  sons,  Francois,  seventeen, 
an  apprentice  cook  in  Bordeaux,  and 
Alain,  fifteen,  at  school  in  Bergerac. 

In  1968,  she  and  Lucien  sold  a  small 
hotel-bar  and  spent  two  years  revamping 
an  abandoned  mill,  doing  the  dirty  work 
themselves.  The  result  is  a  melange  of 
objets  d'art,  sixteenth-century  furniture, 
mementos,  laces  and  brocades,  and  velvet 
upholstery  in  small  dark  rooms.  To  some 
guests,  it's  cluttered.  To  others,  it's  glo- 
rious. No  matter;  they're  here  for  the  food, 
often  driving  out  four  days  a  week. 

There's  a  brown-leather  guest  book  at 
Solange's  place,  in  which  a  Sir  Blimp- 
ton( ! )  thanks  her  "for  a  very  elegant  suffi- 
ciency. "  There  are  photographs  of  Solange 
and  Lucien  in  Senegal.  There's  a  garden 
with  pink  and  white  umbrellas.  There's  a 
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View  of  Moulin  de  I'Abbaye,  a  converted  sixteenth-century  mill,  through  a  bridge  on  the  Dronne. 


Life  is  idyllic  to  Solange  Gardillou. 
She  has  a  mill,  a  waterfall -and  that  extra  star. 


stainless-steel  kitchen  with  a  four-burner 
stove,  not  to  mention  five  chefs  to  help, 
copper  pots,  canopied  beds,  and  405  vari- 
eties of  wine. 


white  slacks,  white  heels,  a  white  chef s 
jacket.  "One  day  in  1974  my  cook  wan- 
dered in  drunk,"  she  says  sweetly,  "so  I 
fired  him."  She  studies  her  petunias,  her 


And  the  cooking!  Tricolored 
truffled  pasta  laced  with  zuc- 
chini and  carrots;  foie  gras 
with  chives;  salmon  trout 
stuffed  with  cepes;  spinach  in  puff  pastry. 
And  one  can't  forget  the  lamb  with  garlic 
and  beans,  the  warmed  chevre  with  lettuce 
and  walnut  oil,  and  the  truffle  salad  that 
makes  you  want  to  write  home  to  mother. 

It's  not  strictly  nouvelle  cuisine.  It's  not 
traditional  cuisine.  It's  Solange's  cuisine. 
And  that's  what  keeps  her  going. 

We  relax  on  her  terrace  by  the  river, 
near  the  mill  wheel  that  slowly  revolves. 
She  is  small-boned  and  attractive,  wearing 


The  simplest  gourmet  treat:  fresh  bread. 


hibiscus,  her  roses.  "I  decided  to  do  it 
myself.  I  didn't  mind  working  sixteen 
hours  a  day.  But  I  was  frightened.  I  didn't 
let  it  show.  I  thought  of  the  land  of  my  par- 
ents and  of  how  much  I  love  Perigord." 

"Your  third  star?"  I  ask. 

She  glances  at  her  menu,  delicately 
watercolored  in  pinks,  violets,  raspberry 
flowers,  the  Moulin  du  Roc  resting  on  the 
bank  of  the  Dronne,  the  gentle  willows. 
Her  name  is  hand-lettered,  large,  in  or- 
nate feminine  script,  brown  against 
white. 

"Formidable!"  she  says.  And  the  two- 
star  lady  of  Brantome  heads  for  her  kitch- 
en. There  are  dishes  to  do.  □ 


Leslie  Rubinstein,  a  journalist  and  cookbook 
author,  wrote  about  Italy's  "Verdi  Country" 
in  the  August  1983  issue  of  Connoisseur. 
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What  does  an  artist's  view  of  flesh  reveal? 
Almost  everything,  says  the  art  critic  and  novelist  Janet 
Hobhouse,  from  whose  forthcoming  book  on  the  female 
nude  in  twentieth-century  art  these  articles  were  adapted  Some  artists 
see  the  nude  as  a  sort  of  landscape;  others  use  it  as  a 
metaphor  for  Eros  and  mortality.  Hobhouse  bases  her  theories  largely  on  research 
into  her  subjects'  lives,  and  her  conclusions  will  often  surprise  and 

challenge  readers.  Here  she  traces  the  expanding 
outlook  ofEgon  Schiele  and  the  narrowing  focus  of  Pierre  Bonnard, 
telling  how  marriage  transfigured  their  lives  and  their  art. 
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t  was  a  short  career,  begun  around  1 907 
and  ending  in  1918,  with  the  artist's 
death  from  influenza  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight.  For  all  its  technical  brilliance,  it 
remained  for  the  most  part  a  young  man's 
art:  defiant,  boastful,  almost  hysterical  in 
its  insistence  on  its  own  view  of  the  truth. 
In  particular,  the  work  can  be  seen  as  a 
declaration  of  the  body's  humiliations: 
sexual  longing,  deprivation,  repression, 
fear  as  often  as  lust,  obsession,  and  desper- 
ate narcissism.  Egon  Schiele's  work 
expresses  impatience,  not  just  with  the 
decorative  and  stagey  fin-de-siecle  tradi- 
tion which  for  a  time  it  honored,  or  with 
the  pomp  and  hypocrisy  of  Viennese  soci- 
ety; the  urgency  is  in  the  drive  of  the  art,  in 
its  feverishness — a  quality  common  to 
both  sickness  and  sex — in  its  speeded-up 
metabolism,  intensity,  and  awareness  of 
physical  sensation,  as  though  Schiele 
knew  he  had  not  much  time. 

Real  sickness  gave  factual  basis  to 
Schiele's  work,  rooted  its  metaphors  of 
extremity  and  madness.  His  father's  syphi- 
lis, transmitted  to  his  mother,  caused  the 
stillbirths  of  three  brothers  and  the  death 
at  age  ten  of  a  sister.  His  father  died  of  the 
disease,  insane,  in  1904,  when  Schiele  was 
fourteen.  That  sex  should  be  the  first  act  of 
which  the  end  is  death  and  madness  was 
not  some  remote  and  modish  Decadent 
conceit,  but  the  central  fact  from  which 
Schiele's  art  sprang,  and  it  was  to  express 
and  resolve  the  contradiction  of  fatal  sex- 
ual need  that  his  art  developed.  The  line  of 
his  work  moves  from  a  fear  of  sexuality, 
expressed  in  the  very  declaration  of  it,  to 
acceptance  of  it  as  a  force  of  life  rather 
than  death. 

Schiele's  early  art  shows  the  over- 
whelming influence  of  Jugendstil,  and  a 
discipleship  to  Gustav  Klimt's  work  in  par- 
ticular. Like  Klimt's,  his  art  is  ornate, 
decorative,  and  declarative;  its  sensuality 
is  heavy  and  indirect.  Klimt  expressed  the 
erotic  as  though  it  were  one  of  the  remain- 
ing joys  of  a  jaded  palate,  an  aesthetic  plea- 
sure, its  force  dispersed  and  refracted  in 
exquisite  fabric,  line,  precious  metals,  rich 
colors,  as  though  it  were  a  form  of  wealth, 
something  you  could  own.  Schiele's  view 
was  the  opposite:  physical  desire  was  some- 
thing that  owned  you.  His  eroticism  was 
far  more  raw,  far  less  gracious,  less  pro- 
claimable  to  a  public.  As  the  time  and 
place  required  of  them,  both  artists  ex- 
pressed sexuality  as  a  secret,  and  both  used 
the  imagery  of  wrapping,  clothing,  and 
hiding  to  evoke  it.  Klimt's  art  is  suggestive 
and  sensual.  He  loves  the  wrapping  as 
much  as  the  nakedness  and  implies  that 
what  is  wrapped  is  precious,  unseen  be- 


cause it  should  be  rare.  For  Schiele,  on  the 
other  hand,  sexuality  was  terrible,  power- 
ful, imprisoning.  The  effort  of  his  art  was 
to  unwrap  this  dirty  secret,  expose  it, 
investigate.  If  his  art  never  unreservedly 
celebrates  the  human  body,  it  eventually 
came  to  forgive  it. 

About  1909,  Schiele's  art  began  to  pull 
away  from  that  of  his  friend  and  mentor 
and  to  concentrate  with  obsessive  fascina- 
tion on  the  subject  of  himself.  A  strange 


Standing  Male  Nude  with  Crossed  Arms, 
191 1,  reveals  Schiele's  obsessive  fascina- 
tion with  his  own  body. 


hybrid  self-portrait  of  1909  exists,  which 
indicates  a  movement  away  from  static  for- 
malism toward  exposure.  The  stiff  pose, 
the  abstract  design  on  the  cloak,  the  odd 
importation  of  landscape  greenery  on  cur- 
tains (complete  with  Klimt's  blossoms)  are 
all  quotations  from  the  work  of  the  older 
artist.  But  the  psychological  portraiture 
and  the  deadpan  and  bravado  display  of 
genitals  belong  to  Schiele's  art.  From  this 
point,  Schiele  begins,  literally,  to  expose 
his  subjects  and  to  develop  the  characteris- 
tic theme  of  his  work — emergence.  This 
theme  is  expressed  many  ways:  the  self 
emerging  from  its  hiding  place,  the  truth 
from  hypocritical  cover,  the  artist  Schiele 
from  the  influence  of  other  artists,  the  soul 
from  (deadly)  mortal  bonds.  All  these 


variations  were  eventually  developed  in 
Schiele's  art  from  the  hint  he  took  from 
the  flesh/cover  juxtapositions  in  Klimt's 
painting.  Even  on  the  least  symbolic  level, 
Schiele  was  to  use  and  alter  the  contrast  of 
clothing  and  nakedness  for  his  own  pur- 
poses, making  a  near  fetish  in  the  post- 
1910  work  of  women's  shoes,  underwear, 
skirts  that  ride  up  over  pelvic  bones  and 
uncovered  genitals.  Klimt's  provocative 
but  merely  suggestive  striptease  is  thus 
heated  up  in  Schiele's  work  and  begins  to 
look  like  something  real. 

In  1910,  Schiele  began  a  ruthless  scruti- 
ny and  exposure  of  his  sexual  self.  Posing 
in  front  of  the  large  mirror  he  took  with 
him  wherever  he  moved,  he  drew  and 
painted  himself  grimacing,  screaming, 
masturbating,  squinting,  with  his  trousers 
down  or  his  shirt  pulled  up,  with  his  arms 
chopped  off  or  jutting  upright  from  his  bel- 
ly like  an  erection.  He  used  wild,  unnatu- 
ralistic  colors  to  indicate  states  of  mind,  to 
make  himself  ugly  or  to  draw  attention  to 
his  genitals  or  nipples  and  make  them 
appear  as  wounds.  He  portrayed  himself 
coiled  as  a  fighter,  a  dancer,  a  man  in  ago- 
ny, crouching,  always  in  bondage  to  the 
facts  of  the  body  and  its  pathetic  sexual 
needs.  He  made  studies  of  himself  with 
hermaphrodite  features,  with  female  sex  or 
female  head  as  though  there  were  no  other 
gender — no  "other"  apart  from  that  en- 
closed, despairing,  Eros-driven  self.  He 
distorted  the  length  of  his  fingers  or  limbs 
to  indicate  dislocations  of  the  spirit, 
yearning  for  release.  This  view  of  himself 
and  his  suffering  extended  to  other  sub- 
jects. A  work  like  Sunflower  (1909-10)  is 
almost  a  self-portrait,  with  its  jagged, 
febrile  edges,  exposed,  pathetic  rib-cage 
foliage,  dragged  limbs  of  leaves,  black- 
ened, sunless  face.  In  his  work  of  this  peri- 
od, no  thing  or  being  exists  without 
knowledge  of  pain.  His  studies  of  newborn 
infants  emphasize  their  writhing,  wizened, 
exhausted  appearance,  imply  their  impris- 
onment in  life.  His  studies  of  little  girls 
show  them  without  innocence,  lascivious 
and  corrupt,  in  masturbatory  poses. 

In  such  works,  Schiele's  compassion 
and  projected  self-disgust  merge.  Man  is  a 
sexual,  dependent  being:  that  is  his  doom 
and  imprisonment.  His  art  speaks  defiant- 
ly of  this  truth,  of  his  right  to  name  the 
secret  and  the  pain.  Yet  these  images  of 
bodies  out  of  harmony — writhing,  coiled, 
nervy,  strung — are  themselves  balanced 
and  harmonious,  graceful  and  powerful,  as 
though  the  seeing  were  the  saving,  as 
though  Schiele's  art  were  a  kind  of  rescue. 
At  the  same  time,  be  begins  to  take  greater 
formal  liberties  with  his  truth  telling,  to 
adapt  what  he  sees  to  the  demands  of  his 
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Secret  selves:  sexuality  exposed,  in  Woman  with  Black  Hair  (left),  and  covered,  in  Crouching  Self-Portrait  (right). 


art,  his  overriding  sense  of  the  beautiful. 
The  emphasis  in  the  work  shifts  from  what 
is  expressed — away  from  symbolism  and 
from  the  element  of  horrified  documentary 
of  the  1910  self-portraits — to  the  manner 
by  which  it  is  expressed.  The  artist's 
understanding  of  his  gift  changes  as 
Schiele  comes  to  value  his  art  for  its  ability 
less  to  reveal  than  to  transform.  Gradually 
recognizing  the  power  he  had  as  an  artist 
over  this  suffering,  Schiele  began  to  recon- 
cile himself  to  the  facts  of  existence. 

Between  1912  and  1917,  when  he 
painted  Embrace,  Schiele  did  not  depict 
himself  naked.  He  became  interested  in 
himself  less  as  physical  presence  than  as  an 
enduring  spirit — the  artist,  the  genius.  It 
was  a  theme  he  had  begun  to  develop  as 
early  as  1910  with  Dead  Mother,  a  grue- 
some, stylized  work  showing  a  dead  wom- 
an holding  a  very  pink  infant  inside  her 
-mblike  cloak.  In  191 1  a  second 
painting  was  subtitled  Birth 


;ion 


of  a  Genius.  The  theme  of  Schiele's  emer- 
gence from  the  fate  and  rules  of  ordinary 
mortality  and,  by  analogy,  from  the  cor- 
rupt (syphilis-tainted)  flesh  of  his  mother 
was  developed  in  paintings  such  as  these 
and  in  later  work,  where  he  implies  com- 
parison between  the  birth  struggles  of  the 
infant  and  the  artist's  fight  against  social 
and  physical  constraint. 

The  notion  of  birth  and  separation  from 
the  mother  was  important  to  Schiele  not 
just  because  he  was  declaring  himself  free 
of  his  father's  disease  but  because  with  it  he 
could  replace  a  sense  of  dependence  on  the 
body  with  a  conviction  of  his  own  immor- 
tality. In  1911  a  series  of  self-portraits  with 
doppelganger,  for  example,  Self-Observer 
11  (Death  and  Man),  show  to  what  degree 
Schiele  felt  shadowed  by  death  and  dis- 
ease. But  gradually  the  doppelganger 
changes  character  and  begins,  gently,  to 
hint  at  immortality  rather  than  death. 
Death  had  to  do  with  the  physical  body 


and  its  genetic  limitations;  immortality 
was  connected  to  art  and  genius.  At  first 
vaunted  in  heavy  symbolist  works  like 
Dead  Mother  U,  this  conviction  informs  all 
of  his  subsequent  paintings.  To  get  to  this 
point,  Schiele's  art  went  through  a  transi- 
tional phase  dominated  by  the  theme  of 
emergence  and  separation:  dissociation 
from  his  mother,  his  physical  environ- 
ment, and  his  spiritual  father,  Klimt. 

Schiele's  symbolism  tells  the  story  of  his 
own  spiritual  and  artistic  journey,  but  in 
an  important  part  of  his  nonsymbolic 
work — the  female  nudes — he  describes 
real  women  onto  whom  he  projected  his 
real  physical  longing.  He  describes  them 
in  images  of  instant,  transitory  desire.  For 
all  the  poeticizing  instinct  of  the  larger 
canvases,  these  numerous  quick  drawings 
he  made  from  life  relate  no  dreams  but 
catch  sexuality  on  the  edge,  in  the 
moment,  and  reveal  a  nervy,  living,  felt 
connection  between  artist  and  model. 


CONNOISSHUR 


Dead  Mother  II  (Birth  of  a  Genius),  1911 :  a  symbolic  vision  of  separation. 


In  these  drawings  the  image  of  breaking 
through  cover  was  not  just  an  expression  of 
Schiele's  own  rejection  of  bondage  and 
dependency;  it  takes  on  a  more  positive 
aspect  as  a  sign  of  sexual  force.  The  coiled 
body,  which  in  the  self-portraits  speaks  of 
confinement  and  agony,  now  seems  to 
indicate  a  tightly  sprung  sexual  energy. 
The  private  parts  of  the  model  are  no  lon- 
ger private;  neither  peepingly  glimpsed 
nor  extravagantly  exposed  as  the  dirty 
secret,  they  are  now  shown  by  nonnatural- 
istic  coloring  or  peculiar  distortion,  with  a 
different  conviction:  less  as  a  provocation 
to  conventional  sensibility  than  as  a  decla- 
ration of  the  source  of  life  and  power  of  the 
body  shown.  Characteristically,  too, 
Schiele  often  surrounds  his  subjects'  bod- 
ies with  a  band  of  white  coloring — an  indi- 
cation in  occult  symbolism  of  the  aura,  the 
unseen  life  force  of  humans. 

Just  as  earlier  Schiele  landscapes  had 
expressed  his  overwhelming  sense  of  hu- 


man pain,  the  post-1915  work  resonates 
with  the  physical  energy  of  nature.  Even 
the  specific  image  of  hidden  parts  emerg- 
ing from  clothing  in  Schiele's  studies  of 
women  has  its  echo  in  his  late  landscapes. 
In  Mountam  Torrent  (1918),  for  example, 
waters  gush  between  the  banks  of  a  valley 
river.  The  emphasis  here  is  on  the  stream 
that  pours  forth,  rather  than  on  the  banks 
that  confine.  In  the  late  work,  birth  or 
breakthrough  is  seen  as  the  universal  goal 
of  natural  and  particularly  of  human  ener- 
gy. It  is  almost  an  optimistic  view  of  life,  a 
radical  change  from  the  earlier  fearfulness 
when  exposure  (as  in  his  first  nude,  the 
portrait  of  his  sister  Gerti)  represented 
something  dangerous,  chilling. 

The  wild,  hurt,  young  man's  intensity 
in  Schiele's  work,  its  narcissism  and  his- 
trionics, have  to  do  with  the  shocks  of  ado- 
lescence. As  the  artist  matured  and  mar- 
ried, he  began  to  let  go — of  the  influence 
of  Klimt,  of  his  actual  mother,  and  of  his 


sense  of  outrage.  For- 
giveness creeps  into  the 
work,  and  a  sense  of  the 
outside  world  eases  the 
feeling  of  doom.  There 
is  as  marked  a  change, 
and  a  not  dissimilar  pro- 
gression of  imagery,  in 
Picasso's  move  from 
Blue  to  Rose  period. 
Gone  is  the  obsessive, 
starved  sexuality  of  the 
early  paintings.  In  its 
place  are  images  of  pow- 
er, satiety,  affectionate 
coupling,  peaceful  and 
notably  plumper 
nudes — elegant  and 
confident  declarations, 
as  with  Picasso,  of  a 
newfound  freedom  from 
want.  Three  Women, 
said  by  some  to  be 
Schiele's  last  nude  study 
and  unfinished  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  in 
1918,  is  remarkably 
similar  to  Picasso's  clas- 
sical work.  Its  three 
plump,  squat  graces  of 
Grecian  feature  and 
Mediterranean  build  are 
content,  harmonious, 
utterly  placid. 

What  happened?  No 
exposure  to  the  Span-     /n  Sunflower, 
iard's  work,  but  some-     ca.  1909,  na- 
thing  Schiele's  own  art    ture  suffers  like 
documents:  in  1915  man. 
Schiele  married  Edith 
Harms,  a  young,  re- 
spectable, and  sexually  inexperienced 
woman  from  the  village  where  he  was  then 
living  with  his  companion  Walli.  In  works 
of  this  period  he  describes  both  relation- 
ships: the  parting  from  Walli  and  the  first 
days  of  marriage  to  Edith.  In  both  he  uses 
the  image  of  a  woman  clinging  to  a  man. 
Where  he  depicts  himself  with  Walli, 
there  is  some  dignity  to  their  separation, 
but  where  he  describes  the  newly  married 
couple  he  shows  himself  lifeless,  or  rad- 
dled, a  rag  doll,  held  onto  by  an  unhappy, 
helpless,  and  (by  implication)  unsatisfying 
woman.  By  1917,  however,  Schiele  is 
making  remarkably  different  images  of 
himself  and  his  wife.  For  all  its  chastity, 
Embrace  is  an  extraordinarily  erotic  paint- 
ing, a  straightforward  description  of  copu- 
lation without  boastfulness  or  pathos,  one 
that  despite  its  specificity  neither  dares  nor 
seems  dead,  pornographic,  or  simply  mis- 
judged. In  this  painting  Schiele  depicts 
hnnself  naked  for  the  first  time  in  five 
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After  marrying  Edith  Harms,  Schiele  painted  Embrace,  cel.  1917,  a  unique  image  of  passionate  conjugal  love. 


years — bur  without  rhetoric,  irony,  or 
noise.  He  is  not  on  display,  but  has  his 
back  toward  us  as  he  embraces  the  woman. 
He  is  interested  in  her,  not  himself,  and 
not  us.  He  allows  himself  to  be  seen,  as 
though  without  his  knowing,  without  de- 
manding to  set  the  terms  in  which  he  pre- 
sents himself  naked. 

The  theme  of  possession  is  characteris- 
tic of  Schiele's  late  work,  and  not  even  his 
participation  in  World 
War  I  (he  rather  enjoyed 
the  soldiering)  seems  to 
have  affected  its  near  light- 
headedness. The  paintings 
of  his  last  months  suggest  a 
surprisingly  cheerful  accep- 
tance of  private  life,  an 
almost  Latin  affirmation  of 
the  flesh  (particularly  in 
the  nude  drawings  of  1918, 
of  heavier  women,  whose 
solid  outlines  and  physical 
strength  interested  Schiele 
far  more  than  their  bones 
or  nerves  or  states  of 
mind),  and  an  affirmation, 
too,  of  the  real  world. 

In  the  late  portraits,  his 
subjects  are  no  longer  lost 
in  space  but  sit  in  fully 
'^ed  environments. 
The  obiects  of  the  world,  so 


view  of  what  is  significant  in  human  life, 
now  come  flooding  back.  Chairs,  and  par- 
ticularly books,  are  tenderly  described, 
"humanized"  as  van  Gogh  humanized  a 
pair  of  shoes  by  emphasizing  the  form  of 
the  feet  that  shaped  them.  The  sitter's 
world  in  these  paintings  seems  benignly 
and  significantly  connected  to  the  inner 
life  of  its  subject. 

The  changes  in  the  late  work  seem  to 


The  artist  as  caring  father  in  his  last  self-portrait,  The  Family,  ca.  1917. 


reflect  Schiele's  different  perception  of 
himself  as  a  man  and  an  artist.  In  Tfie  Fam- 
ily, a  work  unfinished  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  Schiele  painted  himself  with 
woman  and  child.  (He  used  a  professional 
model  for  the  woman  in  this  work,  just 
as  he  had  in  Embrace.)  Schiele  depicts 
himself  with  a  long  left  arm,  thrown  back 
and  dangling  from  his  knee,  a  gesture 
which  he  used  in  earlier  work,  and  which 
he  derived  from  Rodin's 
Femme  Accroupie.  But  here 
he  adapts  the  pose  for  a  dif- 
ferent purpose.  That  dis- 
torted, set-back  arm  no 
longer  speaks  of  bodily  dis- 
location, of  the  spirit  that 
flies  from  the  flesh,  but 
evokes  something  new: 
breadth  of  shelter,  capac- 
ity, and  willingness  to  look 
after — it  suggests  the  art- 
ist's anticipation  of  his 
role  as  father  and  protec- 
tor. No  longer  the  victim  of 
others,  the  artist  sees  and 
shows  himself  as  the  re- 
sponsible creator  of  real, 
not  merely  artistic,  proge- 
ny and  marks  his  own  pro- 
gress from  self-described 
blighted  infancy  and  de- 
prived adolescence  to  an 
achieved  manhood. 

CONNOISSEUR 


Love  in  the  afternoon:  Bonnard's  image  of  Marthe  before  marriage  in  La  Sieste,  1900. 


The  great  achievement  of  Pierre 
Bonnard's  art  was  to  perpetrate  the 
most  seductive  of  lies,  to  make  images  of  a 
private  paradise  on  very  little  evidence  of 
it.  He  painted  throughout  his  life  a  world 
of  enormous  comfort  and  gaiety,  popu- 
lated by  dogs,  cats,  cousins,  and  children. 
His  record  is  of  days  regulated  by  the  ar- 
rival of  guests,  large  meals  in  brightly 
colored  rooms  or  in  sun- 
shine out-of-doors.  At  the 
center  of  this  world  was  the 
woman  he  painted  again 
and  again,  and  in  the  titles 
sometimes  named: 
Marthe,  his  wife.  We  see 
her  among  friends,  as  host- 
ess, or  alone  in  numerous 
scenes  of  bathing  and 
dressing.  She  is  slender,  el- 
egant— even  without 
clothing,  she  conveys  by 
stylish  haircut  and  slippers 
a  definite  chic — and  we 
imagine  her  bright,  sexy, 
worldly,  both  sophisticated 
and  good-natured. 

Painters'  wives  are  often 
treated  roughly  by  memoir- 
ists, but  Marthe  has  been 
exceptionally  ill  viewed  by 
Bonnard's  friends.  Con- 
trasting the  painter  they 


knew  from  the  early  days,  when  as  an  illus- 
trator of  the  Revue  Blanche  Bonnard  led  a 
busy  and  gregarious  life  in  Paris  in  the 
1890s,  with  what  he  became  once  he  set- 
tled down  with  Marthe,  the  old  friends 
blamed  the  changes  on  her.  Hypochon- 
driacal, jealous  to  the  point  of  mania, 
resentful  of  his  friendships,  a  public  nag, 
she  was  the  reason,  they  said,  that  they  saw 
so  little  of  him.  But,  some  of  them 


Light,  water,  and  naked  skin  in  Effet  de  Glace,  or  Le  Tub,  1909 


allowed,  it  was  out  of  the  deprivation  of 
this  henpecked  and  lonely  life,  led  in 
cheap  hotel  rooms  and  in  various  provin- 
cial homes,  each  one  banally  furnished 
and  unpretty,  that  the  idealizing  art  was 
made.  Generously,  some  admitted  that 
their  loss  was  art's  gain. 

The  Bonnards  were  not  poor  but  were 
Spartan,  austere,  miserly,  mistrustful  of 
the  money  that  the  paintings  brought.  It 
was  as  though  Bonnard 
sought  to  deprive  himself 
of  beautiful  things  in  his 
life  all  the  better  to  put 
them  in  his  work.  His  art 
transformed  what  was  seen 
into  what  was  felt  or  de- 
sired. Just  as  in  his  art  Bon- 
nard remade  the  neurotic 
bathing  of  Marthe  (many 
times  a  day,  tor  hours  at  a 
time,  and  involving  an  ex- 
traordinary preoccupation 
with  soaps  and  scrubbing 
cloths)  into  an  image  of 
luxury  and  peace  almost  to 
the  point  of  kinship  with 
the  Golden  Age  scenes  of 
bathers  by  Puvis  de  Cha- 
vannes  and  Cezanne,  so  he 
transformed  the  imprison- 
ment of  their  life  into  an 
undeniable  image  of 
domestic  bliss  and  social 
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La  Toilette  au  Bouquet  Rouge  et  Jaune, 
19/3,  a  deceptively  realistic  reflection  of  the 
Bonnards'  opulent  domestic  idyll. 


Below:  Portrait  de  l'Artiste,  ca.  1920, 
painted  when  Bonnard  was  fifty-two. 


harmony,  complete  with  children  they 
never  had,  friends  they  hardly  saw,  flower- 
ing gardens,  and  harmonious,  luxuriously 
comfortable  and  highly  decorated  houses 
in  which  they  never  lived. 

Over  the  fifty  years  that  Bonnard 
painted  Marthe,  his  nudes  change  in 
nature  from  explicitly  and  almost  exclu- 
sively sexual  beings  to  chaste  apparitions, 
objects  of  the  painter's  eye,  often  equal  in 
value  to  other  objects  in  the  domestic 
space.  Marking  these  changes  of  feeling  is 
the  manner  in  which  the  images  become 
less  and  less  sculptural  and  corporeal  (per- 
haps as  the  real  Marthe  moves  away,  in 
rime.,  from  her  first  physical  manifesta- 
tion), flanemn;    nto  surface  and  skin. 

almost  transparent: 
••  >:    '.lore.  :      -  that  allow  passage 
:  i  nd  through 


The  illusion  of  luxury  and  peace  pervades  Grand  Nu  Bleu,  i  924- 


them,  and  seem  to  act  as  signs  only,  trig- 
gers of  the  artist's  remembered  feelings. 

The  role  of  the  artist  changes  according- 
ly. In  the  early  nudes,  Bonnard  is  the 
enticed  object  of  the  nude's  seduction;  in 
the  next,  observer  and  ostensibly  impartial 
recorder  of  appearance;  and  in  the  last, 
one  whose  responses  outweigh,  overpow- 
er, and  even  obliterate  what  he  sees. 


Bonnard's  modernism  lies  in  the 
achievements  of  this  last  stage  of  his  art 
and  not,  as  is  sometimes  claimed,  in  his 
discoveries  as  observer,  as  recorder  of  the 
way  one  actually  sees — the  equal  pictorial 
value  given  to  everything,  whether  wife  or 
shadow,  that  comes  into  the  undifferen- 
tiating snare  of  vision.  It  lies  instead  in  his 
priorities:  the  greater  value  he  gives  to  his 
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La  Salle  a  Manger  sur  le  Jardin,  1931-32, 
a  wishful  yet  convincing  image  of  bourgeois 
comfort  and  hospitality. 


own  sensibility  over  the  facts  of  appear- 
ance. Turning  his  back  on  the  subject, 
deriving  his  art  from  private  sensation, 
and  acknowledging  the  distance  between 
self  and  the  world,  Bonnard  in  his  work  has 
affinities  with  Abstract  Expressionism.  It 
is  an  art  that  ultimately  celebrates  feeling 
for  itself  and  depends  on  a  ruthless  isola- 
tion to  do  so. 

The  early  nudes  of  Marthe  are  the  most 
explicitly  sexual  of  all  Bonnard's  work, 
and  familiarity  with  the  later  painting 
leaves  us  unprepared  for  their  directness 
and  impact.  Firmly  within  the  traditions  of 
erotic  art,  they  refer  unequivocally  and 
almost  exclusively  to  sex,  invitation,  and 
enticement.  There  is  almost  no  color  in 
these  first  works;  the  light  shines  entirely 
from  the  flesh — a  blue  light  in  Blue  Nude, 
and  a  golden  light  in  Vlndolente  and  in 
Woman  with  Black  Stockings,  of  1900. 
Around  the  body  are  darkness  and  the  art 
nouveau  undulations  of  sheets  and 
couches.  Lines  and  rhythms  reverberating 
from  the  forms  of  the  female  body  twist  and 
curve  inside  the  picture  plane  in  a  marked- 
ly different  manner  from  the  stiff  horizon- 
tals and  verticals  of  Bonnard's  later  nudes. 
These  are  beautiful  and  worldly  images, 
full  of  sensuality,  conveying  the  feel  of 
sheets  and  skin,  the  airlessness  of  near 
bodies  in  closed  rooms.  Thickly  and  darkly 
painted,  they  are  about  touch  (and  knowl- 
edge) just  as  the  later  work,  with  its  air,  its 


Marthe,  bathed  in  color  and  light  in  La  Toilette,  or  Nu  au  Miroir,  193 1. 


light,  and  its  relearned  innocence,  is  about  Revue  Blanche  and  designing  sets  for  Jarry's 
sight.  But  here,  clarity  is  subordinated  to  Ubu  Roi.  Yet  while  he  had  Paris,  theater, 
the  sexual  intent  of  the  works,  as  Bonnard  friends,  professional  esteem,  even  celebri- 
uses  chiaroscuro,  a  romantic  lighting  that  ty  of  a  sort,  the  women  in  his  pictures  rep- 
casts  forms  into  shadow,  in  order  to  arouse  resent  sexuality  alone.  Later,  as  his  lite 
and  engage  the  imagination.  with  Marthe  separated  him  from  other 
The  period  of  early  nudes  coincided  people  and  other  settings,  the  nudes  take 
with  a  time  in  Bonnard's  life  when  he  was  on  wider,  and  more  neutral,  meaning.  As 
working  in  Paris  as  an  illustrator  for  the  Marthe  progressively  became  Bonnard's 
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Nu  Dans  le  Bain,  or  Nu  a  la  Baignoire,  1936.  At  the  center  of  Bonnard's  exuberance  lies  Marthe' s  gloomy  self -absorption. 


world,  the  art  steps  back  to  analyze  it.  In 
the  paintings  of  his  middle  period,  there  is 
more  air  and  light,  discreter  forms  inside 
each  space.  The  artist  begins  to  appraise 
the  body  of  his  companion  in  a  cooler  fash- 
ion, begins  to  look  at  Marthe  as  stiller  life. 
Although  less  sexual,  she  is  more  power- 
ful: her  presence  is  everywhere,  the  im- 
plied source  of  Bonnard's  high,  joyful 
coloring  of  the  rooms  she  inhabits,  his  rea- 
son for  loving  them  and  for  wishing  to  re- 
create them  in  his  art.  As  the  images  of 
Marthe  lose  sensuality  and  intensity,  those 
qualities  seem  to  leak  from  her  into  her  sur- 
roundings. In  some  paintings,  Marthe  is 
no  more  than  a  ghostly  presence,  passing 
through  (and  indifferent  to)  rooms  of  such 
ecstatic  light  and  color  that  her  skin  takes 
on  the  iridescence.  It  is  as  though  Bonnard 
were  calling  on  her  to  see  these  things  at 
the  same  time  that  he  marks  her  separate- 
from  this  world,  admits  their  nonpen- 
I  ;  i  he  by  the  world,  the  world 
Bonnard  will  fuse  them 
weeping  them  under  the  same 
1 1     >      rheir  intercon- 

nccti'  'O  hv  iiis  art 


Why  did  Bonnard  choose  to  paint  his 
nudes  again  and  again  in  or  just  out  ot  the 
bath.7  The  early  nudes  lie  on  beds  or 
couches,  and  there  is  a  brief,  academic 
period  of  work,  just  after  the  turn  of  the 
century,  in  which  his  subjects  are  sitting 
on  chairs,  or  standing,  clearly  only  in 
order  to  be  painted.  This  was  partly,  per- 
haps, because  water,  mirrors,  and  tiles  are 
excellent  shatterers  ot  light  into  color; 
partly  because  he  remembered  the  great 
bath  studies  of  Degas,  whom  he  admired; 
and  partly,  of  course,  because  Marthe  was 
rarely  out  of  the  bath,  but  spent  whole 
hours  at  a  time  scrubbing,  soaping,  soak- 
ing, and  dreaming  in  the  water. 

But  that  is  the  point:  Bonnard  very 
much  wanted  to  record  Marthe  as  she 
actually  lived  her  life  and  as  she  was  most 
present  in  his.  The  bath  setting  located 
her  in  what  came  closest  to  a  chosen  hab- 
itat, as  perhaps  she  was  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  locate  herself.  By  painting  her  there 
again  and  again,  Bonnard  insists  that  she  is 
in  the  world,  however  cut  off  she  seems. 
The  art  is  an  effort  to  tame  her,  to  bring 
her  inside,  make  her  parr  of  the  home  from 


which,  mentally  at  least,  she  seems  to  be 
constantly  escaping. 

There  is  a  sad  double  act  between 
Marthe  and  Bonnard.  If  one  studies  the 
paintings,  these  portraits  of  women  in  sol- 
itude, the  record  of  privacy  and  narcis- 
sism, one  can  sympathize  with  the  paint- 
er's need  to  invade  the  world  from  which 
his  wife  so  clearly  excludes  him.  And  yet 
there  is  something  fraudulent  in  the  de- 
picted privacy:  she  is  not  really  alone  it  the 
painter  is  always  watching  her.  Later,  as 
Bonnard's  formal  experiments  devel- 
oped— the  figures,  however  abstract,  nev- 
er cease  to  be  images  of  Marthe — there  is 
something  aggressive  in  his  use  of  her 
image,  and  his  insistence  on  his  rights  as  a 
painter  over  it.  In  his  distortions,  dissec- 
tions, drownings  in  blue  and  yellow,  blur- 
ring of  the  lines  that  separate  her  from  her 
surroundings,  Bonnard  proclaims  that  he 
owns  her:  his  art  says  so.  She  flees,  he  pur- 
sues, and  in  his  studio  triumphantly  over- 
takes her.  Their  struggle  was  always  at  the 
terribly  long,  unnatural  remove  of  art. 

In  real  life,  on  the  evidence  of  the  paint- 
ings and  numerous  accounts  of  confempo- 
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raries,  Marthe  owned  Bonnard,  prescribed 
his  hours  and  his  companions,  and  he  was 
afraid  of  her.  But  in  the  studio  Bonnard 
was  master.  The  paintings  he  made  there, 
for  all  their  humor  and  devotion,  hint  in 
their  obsessiveness  and  quantity  at  revenge . 

Bonnard's  nudes  were  conceived  in  the 
space  between  his  daily  life  with  Marthe 
and  the  emotions  provoked  by  that:  his 
observations  of  light  and  objects,  his  great 
and  constantly  revised  knowledge  of 
paintings,  the  "crowd  behavior"  of  colors 
and  lines — all  that  made  up  Bonnard's 
known  world,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on 
the  other,  what  he  refers  to  again  and 
again  and  regarded  as  distinct,  the  world  of 
his  own  feelings.  Between  these  two 
worlds  Bonnard  refused  to  choose,  and 
consequently  his  art  preserves  an  ambiva- 
lence that  some  have  seen  as  a  kind  of  fear, 
at  best  a  nervous  conservatism  that  kept 
him  from  taking  greater  risks.  Picasso,  for 
example,  called  Bonnard's  art  "a  potpourri 
of  indecision."  "That's  not  painting,  what 
he  does.  ...  He  never  goes  beyond  his 
own  sensibility.  ...  He  doesn't  know 
how  to  choose.  .  .  . "  In  a  kind  of  perpet- 
ually monitored  exercise  in  negative  capa- 
bility, Bonnard  invented  an  art  for  himself 
that  hugged  the  edges  of  both  realms  of  his 
experience.  He  refused  to  abandon  the 
empirical  world  in  pursuit  of  pure  sensa- 
tion ("If  one  forgets  everything,  one  is  left 
with  only  the  self,  and  that  is  not  enough. 
One  must  always  have  a  subject  no  matter 
how  slight,  to  keep  one's  feet  on  the 
ground").  And  he  was  equally  unwilling  to 
refrain  from  expressing  his  inner  self  in 
order  to  record  the  nature  of  appearance. 
"I  think  that  when  one  is  young,"  Bonnard 
said,  "it  is  the  object,  the  outside  world, 
that  fires  one's  enthusiasm;  one  is  carried 
away  by  it.  In  later  life  it  is  something 
within  himself,  the  need  to  express  an 
emotion,  that  leads  a  painter  to  choose  his 
point  of  departure,  one  form  rather  than 
another." 

Bonnard's  method  of  painting  enabled 
him  to  join  these  two  spheres  of  experi- 
ence and  unite  an  otherwise  fractured 
world.  Turning  his  back  on  the  "seduc- 
tions of  the  subject,"  he  would  re-create 
Marthe's  image  in  his  studio  in  a  state  of 
controlled  and  prolonged  intoxication. 
Or,  rather,  his  method  was  to  inhale  deep- 
ly, hold  his  breath,  and  mark  his  dizziness 
while  he  took  a  long  time  letting  it  out. 
The  slowness  of  exhalation,  the  long 
hours,  often  over  several  years,  devoted  to 
each  painting,  were  an  important  part  of 
Bonnard's  technique.  The  prolongation  of 
the  act  of  painting  had  affinities  with  his 
"prolongation"  of  life,  in  his  nudes,  of  the 
youth  of  Marthe. 


In  fact,  Bonnard  was  notoriously  un- 
willing to  finish  his  paintings.  Working 
always,  as  he  said,  "with  a  brush  in  one 
hand,  a  rag  in  the  other, "  he  retouched  his 
work  with  the  same  voluptuous  obsession 
with  which  Marthe  soaped  and  bathed.  (It 
is  curious  to  think  of  him  accumulating 
layer  upon  layer  of  paint  to  create  images  of 
her  scrubbing  off  layer  upon  layer  of  skin. 
There  is,  too,  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Sprat 
aspect  in  the  fecundity,  opulence,  and 
banquet  of  his  colorations,  next  to  her 
devotion  to  cleanliness,  order,  and  diet.) 
Bonnard  is  said  to  have  retouched  his 
paintings  even  after  they  were  sold  and 
hanging  in  other  people's  houses.  On  one 
occasion  he  was  arrested  and  held  for  two 
hours  after  he  was  found  tampering  with 
one  of  his  canvases  as  it  hung  in  the  Musee 
du  Luxembourg. 

If  you  look  at  anything  long  enough  it 
will  disappear,  and  this  was  the  final  effect 
of  Bonnard's  claustrophobic,  isolating  ab- 
sorption with  Marthe.  In  the  beginning, 
her  presence  affected  the  look  of  the  work, 
and  she  became  in  effect  a  pied-a-terre  for 
the  wilder  explorations  and  discoveries  of 
his  art.  She  is  always  solidly  there,  while 
around  her,  colors  and  forms  shatter,  walls 
disappear,  and  ground  gives  way  to  express 
the  intense  inner  world  of  the  painter. 
Consistently  remote,  self-enclosed,  soli- 
tary, inside  the  wildest,  most  frenzied 
storms  of  the  artist,  Marthe  remained  the 


gloomy  anchor,  the  depressive  inside  Bon- 
nard's mania. 

In  the  last  period  of  Bonnard's  work,  it  is 
the  world  of  his  own  feeling  that  domi- 
nates. The  final  nudes  seem  to  leave 
Marthe  behind,  or  to  have  overtaken  her, 
as  though  the  artist  had  allowed  her  to  dis- 
appear, age,  wither,  and  disintegrate. 
Limbs  come  apart  or  distend  into  indis- 
tinction;  bodies  bloat  and  burst  their  out- 
lines. Forms  and  colors  seem  to  decompose 
as  though  Bonnard  at  last  felt  free  to  play 
with  notions  of  death  and  decay,  as  once 
he  had  denied  these  things  by  an  art  that 
kept  his  invalid  wife  young,  sound,  and 
out  of  time.  Again  and  again  in  the  late 
work,  the  image  of  Marthe  disintegrates  or 
fades  to  no  more  than  spirit  life,  while  the 
artist's  sensibility,  his  presence,  becomes 
correspondingly  dominant,  as  though  in 
that  long  domestic  struggle,  carried  on 
over  the  distance  between  bathroom  and 
studio,  the  artist  had  finally  won.  It  is  his 
voice  we  hear  now,  his  sensibility  and  his 
joy,  not  her  self-absorption,  that  we  are 
aware  of,  as  at  last  Bonnard  becomes  the 
hero  of  his  own  fable.  □ 


This  month,  the  Phillips  Collection,  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  opens  its  exhibition  "Pierre 
Bonnard:  The  Late  Paintings"  (until  August 
25);  the  show's  last  stop  is  the  Dallas  Museum 
of  Art,  where  it  will  run  from  September  1 6  to 
November  1 1 . 


Last  portrait  of  Marthe:  Nu  dans  le  Bain  au  Petit  Chien,  1946,  begun  in  J  94/. 
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Millicent  Rogers  was 
a  great  heiress,  a  stylish  beauty,  and 
a  dedicated  craftswoman 

By  Neil  Letson 


In  the  vast  expanses  of  New  Mexico  the 
sky  seems  wide,  the  mountains  deceptively 
close;  the  indigenous  architecture  derives 
its  strength  from  its  relationship  to  the 
land — low,  horizontal,  blending  into  the 
landscape,  the  adobe  painted  desert 
colors.  If  anything  can  be  called  native 
American  architecture,  it  must  be  this, 
and  it  is  in  this  vernacular  that  a  remark- 
able museum  at  Taos  is  expressed. 

It  was  founded  in  1953  in  memory  of 
Millicent  Rogers,  whose  hectic  life  came 
to  a  fulfilling  conclusion  in  this  majestic 
country.  Late  this  month,  new  wings  will 
be  opened,  after  an  ambitious  program  of 
expansion  and  renovation.  In  harmony 
with  the  buildings  of  the  region,  the 
museum's  facade  is  of  adobe,  though  one  of 
the  architects  who  designed  the  additions 
is  Nathaniel  Owings,  of  Skidmore,  Ow- 
ings  and  Merrill,  better  known  for  his  work 
in  glass  and  aluminum  than  in  mud. 

Today  the  museum  is  an  important 
repository  for  the  aesthetic  achievements 
of  the  Navajo,  Pueblo,  and  Hispanic  cul- 
tures, and  at  its  core  are  Indian  textiles  and 
5  jewelry  that  Millicent  Rogers  bought  dur- 
|  ing  the  1940s,  when  fine  nineteenth-cen- 
>  tury  work  could  still  be  found.  Headed  by 
i  Millicent's  youngest  son,  Paul  Peralta- 
s  Ramos,  and  directed  by  Arthur  H.  Wolf, 


the  Millicent  Rogers  Museum  operates  as  a 
nonprofit  educational  institution.  Al- 
though the  thought  of  a  museum  never 
crossed  Millicent's  mind,  it  epitomizes  her 
highly  distinctive  style,  not  only  because  it 
contains  so  much  that  she  collected  and 
made  but  also  because  it  sums  up  the  sense 
of  quality  that  marked  her  life. 

The  world  into  which  Millicent  Rogers 
was  born,  in  1902,  was  a  far  cry  from  the 
ancient  verities  of  the  Southwest's  Indian 
culture.  Her  grandfather  was  Henry  Hut- 
tleston  Rogers,  "the  Hell  Hound  of  Wall 
Street,"  a  partner  of  Rockefeller  in  Stan- 
dard Oil,  mastermind  behind  U.S.  Steel 
and  Anaconda  Copper,  founder  of  a 
clutch  of  railroads,  and  a  close  friend  of 
Mark  Twain,  who  described  him  as  "super- 
humanly  sweet." 

Millicent  grew  up  on  large  estates  and  in 
rented  castles,  surrounded  by  the  social 
and  cultural  elite  of  the  age.  From  her 
mother  she  inherited  a  flair  for  beautiful 
clothes;  she  had  her  father's  restless  energy 
and  his  pragmatic  approach  to  money.  But 
she  had  other  qualities  less  usual  in  heir- 
esses. Her  intelligence  was  keen  and  was 
accompanied  by  artistic  and  literary  sensi- 

Neil  Letson  wrote  about  the  jewels  of  Geneva 
in  the  February  I 984  issue  of  Connoisseur. 


Ill 


Left:  A  massive  silver  necklace  called  "Crocodile  and  Birds";  right:  a  three-tiered  gold  necklace,  "Sunset  Straws. 


bility,  inherited  perhaps  from  another 
forebear,  J.  L.  Motley,  the  author  of  The 
Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic.  She  loved  poetry 
and  translated  Rilke  for  her  own  pleasure. 
Wealth  did  not  save  her  from  a  bout  with 
rheumatic  fever  at  the  age  of  eight,  and  it 
had  serious  consequences  for  her:  she  was 
never  wholly  well  and  was  to  die  at  the  ear- 
ly age  of  fifty.  Illness  added  to  the  sense  of 
urgency  that  marked  her  life. 

Millicent  was  strikingly  lovely,  with  a 
pale  complexion  and  wide-set  eyes,  to 
which  she  gave  a  slant  with  her  eyebrow 
pencil;  her  arched  eyebrows,  plucked  fine, 
helped  create  a  look  of  aloof  distance.  Her 
manner  was  languid  and  her  voice  soft  and 
pensive.  Among  her  many  admirers,  over 


the  years,  were  Clark  Gable,  Serge  Obo- 
lensky,  and  lan  Fleming,  as  well  as  the 
three  men  with  whom  she  contracted 
brief,  ill-advised  marriages. 

Millicent  was  a  debutante  at  the  height 
of  the  Jazz  Age  and  already  a  great  original 
in  her  dress.  When  she  danced  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales  during  his  American  tour 
in  the  1920s,  she  made  a  smashing  impres- 
sion with  her  long,  painted  fingernails  and 
little  black  dresses,  worn  perhaps  with 
a  Chinese  headdress  or  Cartier  art  deco 
jewels. 

In  1924,  she  married  Count  Ludwig 
Salm  von  Hoogstraeten,  a  former  Austrian 
cavalryman,  and  had  a  son.  After  a 
divorce  in  1927,  she  married  an  Argentine 


sportsman,  Arturo  Peralta-Ramos,  and 
produced  two  more  sons,  Arturo  and  Paul. 
Her  third  marriage,  in  1936,  to  Ronald 
Balcom,  a  Wall  Street  broker,  lasted  five 
years.  With  her  unflagging  sense  of  drama, 
her  intensity  and  romantic  extravagance, 
she  was  no  easy  wife. 

It  is  for  her  clothes  that  Millicent  is  most 
often  remembered.  She  had  an  extraordi- 
nary flair  for  them  and  the  lean,  tall  figure 
to  wear  anything;  even  a  rug  off  the  floor, 
as  a  friend  remarked,  would  have  looked 
ravishing  on  her.  She  was  dressed  by  the 
top  couturiers  of  her  day — Mainbocher, 
Schiaparelli,  Valentina,  and,  most  often, 
Charles  James,  a  Chicagoan  reared  in  Eng- 
land who  became  the  most  original  and  cre- 


Left:  Gold  earrings  and  a  cross  based  on  Indian  motifs;  right:  three  pins  that  began  as  a  rather  uncomfortable  belt  buckle. 
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ative  American  designer  of  the  century. 

Their  association  began  in  the  1930s 
when  she  and  her  friends  first  visited  his 
London  salon,  and  it  frequently  demanded 
great  forbearance  on  both  their  parts;  he 
was  temperamental  and  a  wretched  busi- 
nessman; the  perfection  he  finally 
achieved  she  would  ruth- 
lessly alter  to  suit  her  own 
whims.  Yet  the  clothes 
that  came  out  of  their  col- 
laboration were  superb, 
and  she  was  willing  to  pay 
him  in  advance  for  work 
to  be  done  at  some  future 
time.  The  relationship 
lasted  until  her  death. 
Toward  the  end,  when 
she  could  no  longer  leave 
her  sofa,  he  made  billow- 
ing peignoirs  in  striped 
silks  to  take  the  place  of 
the  gowns,  suits,  coats,  and  blouses  that 
now  belong  to  the  Brooklyn  Museum's 
costume  department.  Their  collaboration 
reached  its  high  point  in  a  1948  exhibi- 
tion: "A  Decade  of  Design."  In  1949,  Mil- 
licent  presented  the  museum  with  many  of 
her  Charles  James  clothes — the  original 
garments,  their  muslin  models,  and  paper 
patterns.  Some  of  her  clothes  and  jewels 
were  shown  in  Diana  Vreeland's  "Ameri- 
can Women  of  Style"  exhibition,  at  the 
Costume  Institute  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  in  1975. 

Millicent  loved  role-playing  and  cos- 
tumes. Once  a  style  had  caught  her  fancy, 
she  would  conjure  it  up  all  around  her, 


Millicent  "totally  creative.  She  made  her 
own  fashion  and  forty  years  later  it's  a  look 
that  is  totally  of  today.  She  left  an  imprint 
on  everything  she  did.  But  her  costumes 
would  have  been  only  that  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  her  overwhelming  personality — sensi- 
tive and  vulnerable  on  the  one  hand,  lusty 


Millicent  oversaw  the  design  of  her  unique  Delahaye. 


and  provocative  on  the  other.  If  she  had  a 
failing,  it  was  an  inability  to  relax,  an  itch 
to  be  half  a  dozen  places  at  once,  a  fear  of 
missing  something  more  stimulating 
around  the  corner." 

The  candid  recollections  of  those  who 
knew  her  show  awe,  admiration,  and 
affection.  Esme  Hammond  recalls  that 
Millicent's  style  was  thoroughly  idiosyn- 
cratic. "She  moved  quickly  and  often 
seemed  to  be  in  profile,  like  an  Egyptian  re- 
lief. Her  most  unexpected  comments  were 
made  without  a  change  in  inflection.  You 
could  always  sense  Millicent's  presence 
when  she  entered  the  room.  Her  clothes 
were  spectacular,  her  sense  of  humor  was 


never  worrying  much   

about  consistency.  At  her  Dame  Edith  Sitwell  with  the  "clanking"  necklace  Millicent  made  her. 

chalet,  in  the  Arlberg, 
she  wore  Tyrolean  hats 
and  dirndls.  A  local  tailor 
made  up  aprons,  vests, 
and  jackets  after  peasant 
designs  copied  from  the 
museum  in  Innsbruck; 
these  she  would  casually 
combine  with  skirts  and 
sweaters  from  Schiaparel- 
li.  When  she  moved  to 
Virginia,  she  took  her 
chalet's  Biedermeier  fur- 
niture along  but  now 
wore  clothes  in  the  style 
of  Louis-Philippe,  made 
to  her  order  by  Main- 
bocher.  In  the  American 
Southwest  she  wore  moc- 
casins, Indian  skirts, 
shawls,  and  blouses, 
loaded  with  superb  In- 
dian jewelry. 

Diana  Vreeland  calls 


infectious,  and  her  gossip  was  riveting. " 

Millicent  had  a  well-developed  gift  for 
mimicry,  and  while  she  enjoyed  pricking 
balloons,  there  was  no  malice  in  it.  She 
was  more  prone  to  self-mockery  than  to 
self-satisfaction,  and  disarmingly  aware  of 
her  own  weaknesses  and  foibles.  Logan 
Pearsall  Smith's  aphorism 
would  have  pleased  her: 
"Hearts  that  are  delicate 
and  kind  and  tongues 
that  are  neither,  these 
make  the  finest  company 
in  the  world." 

J.  Watson  Webb,  Jr., 
knew  Millicent  well 
when  she  lived  in  Califor- 
nia in  the  late  1940s.  He 
remembers  Millicent's  art 
of  saying  much  in  few 
words.  When  a  tedious 
talker  in  Hollywood 
paused  to  ask,  "Am  I  boring  you,  Milli- 
cent?" she  courteously  replied,  "Not  yet." 
Unlike  many  accomplished  talkers,  she 
seldom  repeated  herself,  nor  did  she  do 
monologues.  "There  was  nothing  the  least 
bit  egotistical  about  her  conversation," 
Webb  recalls,  "and  she  listened  as  keenly 
as  she  spoke,  but  she  was  at  her  best  in  con- 
versation with  someone  who  could  match 
her  own  audacity  and  wit.  There  was  never 
a  place  for  her  in  the  ranks  of  the  terrible 
slow  army  of  the  cautious!" 

Webb,  whose  father  and  mother,  Elec- 
tra  Havemeyer  Webb,  founded  the  Shel- 
burne  Museum,  in  Vermont,  and  whose 
grandparents  gave  the  great  Havemeyer 
  collection  to  the  Metro- 
politan Museum,  speaks 
with  some  authority  on 
the  subject  of  collecting: 
"Millicent  was  more  of  an 
acquisitor  than  a  serious 
collector,  but  she  had  the 
enormous  advantage  of 
unassailable  taste,  so  that 
whatever  interested  her, 
whether  the  Impression- 
ists, Indian  blankets,  or 
Faberge,  became  an  as- 
sembly of  the  very  best  of 
its  kind." 

Her  interests  were  not 
limited  to  fashion  and 
art.  When  she  could  not 
find  an  automobile  to  suit 
her,  she  designed  a  gun- 
metal-gray  Delahaye  with 
a  single,  elegant  fin  run- 
ning down  the  back.  She 
drove  it  for  years,  until 
she  sold  it  to  a  collector. 
Later,  she  met  a  Damon 
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Runyon  character  in  New  York  named 
Irving,  who  drove  a  Checker  cab.  Milli- 
cent  hired  him  on  a  permanent  basis  and 
used  his  taxi  as  her  private  limousine.  It 
was  wildly  rumored  that  she  had  upgraded 
the  conveyance  (and  its  driver)  by  having 
it  upholstered  in  tiger  skin. 

Millicent  always  had  a  special  love  for 
jewelry  and  acquired  an  important  collec- 
tion of  contemporary  and  antique  pieces. 
Cartier,  Boucheron,  Chaumet,  Verdura, 
and  Schlumberger  were  among  the  design- 
ers she  bought  from,  and  she  had  a  talent 
for  mixing  the  new  and  the  old.  She  often 
wore  a  spectacular  Russian  Order  of  Saint 
Catherine  set  with  huge  diamonds  as  casu- 
ally as  someone  else  might  have  worn  a 
gold  circle  pin. 

In  time  she  came  to  feel  that  the  only 
way  she  would  get  the  kind  of  jewelry  she 
wanted  was  to  design  and  make  it  herself. 
In  this  she  was  encouraged  by  Maria  Mar- 
tins, the  noted  Brazilian  sculptress,  who 
urged  Millicent  to  concentrate  on  the 
sculptural  aspect  of  jewelry,  learn  the 
mechanics,  and  set  up  her  own  bench.  She 
received  publicity  not  accorded  to  other 
beginners.  k"Millicent  Rogers  has  turned 
craftsman,"  announced  Harper's  Bazaar, 
showing  page  after  page  of  her  jewelry, 
modeled  by  the  artist  herself. 

She  began  her  serious  work  as  a  jeweler 
in  the  1940s,  and  her  designs — sketched 
rapidly  but  meticulously  on  yellow  legal 
pads  or  architect's  tracing  paper — show  an 
artist's  evolution:  a  complex  plan  worked 
down  to  a  simple  essence.  At  first  these 
designs  were  turned  over  to  the  master 
goldsmith  Joseph  Fried  and  occasionally  to 
George  Headley.  Headley  remembers  that 
she  "knew  exactly  what  she  wanted" — in 
other  words,  she  was  not  easy  to  please. 
"She  had  a  fabulous  eye  for  color  and  tex- 
ture and  a  daring  knack  for  juxtaposition. 
There's  a  sense  of  enjoyment  in  all  her 
work.  She  had  a  way  of  transforming  the 
mundane  into  something  interesting,  re- 
fined, and  above  all  personal." 

Later  she  came  to  enjoy  the  actual  fabri- 
cation of  her  pieces,  the  feel  and  heft  of  the 
metal.  Gold  was  thirty-five  dollars  an 
ounce  in  those  days,  so  many  of  her  designs 
became  gifts  to  friends.  A  necklace  called 
"Figures  of  Growth,"  composed  of  irregu- 
lar gold  beads  and  flat  pendants  in  the  form 
of  stylized  plants,  was  made  for  Dame 
Edith  Sitwell.  "She  was  one  of  my  greatest 
friends,"  Dame  Edith  told  an  interviewer 
in  1959,  "though  I  only  met  her  once.  She 
sent  it  to  me  and  the  British  Museum  kept 
it  four  days  and  thought  it  was  pre-Colum- 
bian, undoubtedly  from  the  tomb  of  an 
Inca,  though  they  couldn't  make  out  how 
the  gold  could  be  stiffened  in  a  way  that 
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Left:  Collar  and  cuffs  of  silver  set  with  moonstones — "Water  Symbol"  ;  right:  gold  necklace — "Corn  Frog  in  Moonlight. 


wasn't  in  existence  in  those  days.  But  I 
have  to  be  careful  of  the  clanking  when  I 
am  reciting." 

As  time  passed,  Millicent's  technical 
skill  increased  and  her  pieces  became  more 
complex.  Often  they  were  first  made  in 
black  or  red  dental  wax,  then  in  copper, 
then  in  gold — always  twenty-two  or  twen- 
ty-four karat  because  she  liked  the  mallea- 
bility and  the  ease  with  which  she  could 
achieve  a  "bashed  and  battered"  look.  Her 
jeweler's  tools,  in  a  small  gray  felt  bag, 
accompanied  her  everywhere.  While 
many  of  her  pieces  are  abstract,  there  are 
no  random  lines;  each  element  was  care- 
fully studied,  and  design  problems  were 
solved  with  mathematical  accuracy. 

In  1947,  while  she  was  living  in  Califor- 
nia, Janet  Gaynor  invited  her  to  visit  New 
Mexico.  The  discovery  of  Taos,  in  the 
Sangre  de  Cristo  mountains,  changed  Mil- 
licent's life.  It  seemed  to  her  a  romantic 
outpost,  outside  of  time,  with  its  ease,  its 
soft  climate,  its  native  American  spirit, 
and  the  beautiful  mountain  that  over- 
looked it.  She  bought  a  house  and,  work- 
ing in  the  tranquil  sunlit  rooms  of  the  ram- 
bling adobe  building  she  called  "Turtle- 
walk,"  Millicent  matured  as  a  designer  and 
craftsman.  She  handled  gold  and  silver 
and  copper  with  such  force  and  spirit  that 
they  recall  the  goldwork  of  the  Incas,  the 


Aztecs,  and  the  Ashanti  of  West  Africa. 

Her  inspiration  came  from  past  civiliza- 
tions and  frequently  from  nature.  Most  of 
all,  she  loved  the  art  and  compelling  eso- 
teric symbolism  of  the  American  South- 
west. Design  themes  from  this  source 
appear  time  and  again  in  her  work:  the 
concha,  double-barred  cross,  jacklas, 
naja,  squash  blossom,  and  manta  pin  of 
the  Navajo — and  she  learned  and  prac- 
ticed the  metalsmithing  techniques  of  the 
Navajo  and  Pueblo  tribes. 

A  favorite  adaptation  was  the  ketoh, 
which  was  originally  a  wristlet  worn  on  the 
left  arm  to  protect  it  from  the  snap  of  the 
bowstring;  a  utilitarian  object  at  first,  it 
became  an  ornament.  Millicent  took  the 
form  for  her  massive  bracelets,  which  look 
heavy  but  are  light  and  comfortable.  One 
of  her  variations  of  the  ketoh  is  a  pair  of 
great  cuffs  of  oxidized  silver  studded  with 
moonstones  set  on  copper  bezels.  She  used 
the  old  techniques  whenever  possible  in 
making  her  jewelry,  but  when  this  was  not 
practical  she  was  perfectly  happy  to  em- 
ploy modern  methods  or  invent  new  ones, 
so  that  her  pieces  would  meet  exacting 
standards  of  wearability  and  would  have 
the  necessary  articulation  or  "fall." 

Millicent  had  many  friends  among  the 
local  Indians  and  was  sensitive  to  what  the 
great  Indian  cultures  might  have  had  to 


offer,  and  what  was  still  to  be  gained  from 
their  heritage.  She  began  to  collect  Indian 
jewelry  with  great  discernment,  giving 
scant  attention  to  data — and  paying  the 
needy  Indians  for  it  openhandedly,  with 
"green  money."  She  was  one  of  three  01 
four  collectors  who  had  the  vision  and 
conviction  to  gather  Southwest  Indian 
material  during  the  1940s  and  1950s — 
pieces  representative,  distinctive,  and  not 
to  be  found  today.  Following  her  intuition 
and  feelings,  she  collected  jewelry  for  its 
rarity,  its  charm,  or  its  eccentricity.  She 
understood  its  craftsmanship,  creative  art- 
istry, and  sophistication  and  treated  it  not 
as  an  investment  or  status  symbol  but  as  a 
well-loved  companion. 

Her  last  years  were  probably  her  hap- 
piest. She  lived  in  a  relaxed,  informal  way 
that  had  never  been  imaginable  in  New 
York  or  Hollywood,  and  in  Taos  seemed  to 
find  compensation  for  her  private  disap- 
pointments. She  died,  after  a  fall,  in  1953 
and  was  buried  in  a  tiny  cemetery  in  the 
shadow  of  the  mountain  she  loved.  At  her 
funeral,  large  by  Taos  standards,  many  of 
her  Indian  friends  stood  by  in  their  blan- 
kets and  braided  hair.  Today,  on  a  visit  to 
her  grave,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  her  spirit 
hovering,  listening,  and  seeming  to  urge 
the  visitor  to  try  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the 
place  on  the  sighing  wind.  □ 
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JAZZ  WIZARD 

THE  DAZZLING  TALENT  OF  THE  YOUNG  PIANIST  MICHEL  PETRUCCIANI 

BY  GEORGE  GOODMAN 


It  is  a  sultry  summer  night  at  the  Casino 
de  Montreux,  on  Lake  Geneva.  The 
house  lights  go  down;  a  hush  falls  over 
the  several  hundred  jazz  fans  packed 
into  the  sprawling  basement  amphithe- 
ater. At  the  piano,  Michel  Petrucciani 
fixes  his  eyes  on  the  saxophonist- leader 
Charles  Lloyd,  a  tall,  elegant  man  attired 
in  black  leather.  Both  musicians  are  wait- 
ing as  the  bassist  Palle  Danielsson  and 
"Sonship"  Theus,  the  percussionist,  ready 
themselves  to  perform.  Then  Lloyd  nods. 

Petrucciani  begins,  closing  his  eyes, 
focusing  his  enormous  concentration  in- 
ward. Stretching  long,  graceful  fingers  a 
full  ten-inch  spread,  then  shaping  them 
closer  together,  almost  cupping  his  hands, 
Petrucciani  gently  strikes  the  keyboard  in 
slow,  decisive  movements.  Increasingly 
daring,  he  splashes  one  handful  of  notes 
against  another,  setting  off  a  clash  of 
colors  in  the  surprising  manner  of  an 
Abstract  Expressionist  painter,  say,  a  Jack- 
son Pollock.  Any  chords  will  do  as  he 
searches  for  the  right  tempo,  and  the  pro- 
gressions begin  to  slip  into  place.  A  C- 
minor  seventh  melds  with  a  B-flat  seventh 
almost  imperceptibly,  as  the  new  chord  is 
overshadowed  by  an  E-flat  major  seventh. 
It  seems  only  fitting  that  this  melody,  with 
its  quicksilver  changes,  should  be  called 
"Very  Early."  It  is  a  brooding  waltz  of  mel- 
ancholy beauty,  typical  of  compositions  by 
the  late  jazz  pianist  Bill  Evans,  Petruc- 
ciani's  early  mentor. 

Fast,  from  out  of  nowhere,  the  young 
piano  player  serves  up  a  rollicking  line 

George  Goodman,  a  writer  on  the  New  York 
Times,  likes  to  play  the  saxophone  and  flute  in 
jazz  bands  in  his  spare  time. 


from  "Honeysuckle  Rose,"  Fats  Waller 
style.  Laughter  ripples  through  the  room. 
Later,  when  Petrucciani  plays  an  Evans 
composition  or  one  of  his  own  works, 
humor  has  a  way  of  popping  up  unex- 
pectedly, yet  it  never  gets  in  the  way  of 
passion.  Passion  is  always  there,  in  his 
music  and  visibly  contorting  the  features 
of  Petrucciani's  boyish  face.  Sometimes  it 
surfaces  as  a  groan  of  rapture.  It  can  be 
infectious,  too,  filling  a  hall.  Now,  for 
instance,  a  cluster  of  black  musicians  at 
the  bar  in  the  back  of  the  auditorium  sud- 
denly turns  silent,  shifting  their  attention 
to  the  stage.  One  of  the  men,  Kenny  Cox, 
a  veteran  jazz  pianist  from  Detroit,  whis- 
pers appreciatively  to  a  friend,  "Hear  those 
chords?  A  youngish  cat,  but  he  sure  knows 
where  to  find  the  blue  notes."  Further  into 
another  song,  after  the  bass  and  drums 
have  fallen  in  and  Lloyd  has  finished  a 
solo,  Petrucciani  returns  for  a  dazzling  dis- 
play of  the  facile-finger  technique  that 
musicians  call  "chops."  Alone  in  the  spot- 
light, he  gives  a  novel  twist  to  quotations 
from  the  music  of  everybody  from  Art 
Tatum  to  Charlie  Parker,  contributing 
some  ideas  all  his  own  that  provoke  smiles 
from  sidemen  with  whom  he  has  been 
working  almost  nightly  for  several  weeks. 
He  keeps  surprising  them  with  his  virtuos- 
ity, inventiveness,  and  emotional  power. 
His  range  seems  inexhaustible,  drawing 
comparisons  with  Keith  Jarrett  as  well  as 
with  Bill  Evans  and  Tatum. 

Amazingly,  Michel  Petrucciani  is  just 
twenty-one  years  old  and  born  not  into  the 
freewheeling  American  world  of  jazz  but  in 
France,  and  of  Italian  descent.  To  be  fair, 
he  has  already  put  in  years  of  apprentice- 
ship as  an  unknown.  But  now  he  has  more 


than  half  a  dozen  records  to  his  credit  and 
is  beginning  to  receive  a  well-deserved 
acclaim.  His  June  1983  Carnegie  Recital 
Hall  debut,  a  much-talked-about  solo  per- 
formance produced  by  George  Wein,  im- 
presario of  the  Kool  Jazz  Festival,  drew 
raves  from  the  critics.  Stephen  Holden,  of 
the  New  York  Times,  said  Petrucciani  "is 
an  unabashed  romantic  who  works  in  a 
predominantly  chromatic  style"  and 
praised  his  "formidable  mastery  of  the 
instrument  and  a  distinctive  musical  per- 
sonality." A  few  weeks  later,  Leonard 
Feather,  the  jazz  critic  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  described  him  as  a  "phenomenon" 
and  wrote  that  "he  played  without  accom- 
paniment some  of  the  most  profoundly 
moving  music  we  have  heard  since  Bill 
Evans  died." 

Then  a  CBS  camera  crew  showed  up  to 
shoot  a  spot  for  "Sunday  Morning,"  and 
later  there  was  a  televised  visit  with  Dr. 
Billy  Taylor,  the  highly  successful  jazz 
pianist  and  broadcast  journalist,  with 
whom  Petrucciani  chatted  and  played 
duets.  While  no  one  could  be  more  pleased 
by  the  recognition  than  the  subject  him- 
self, as  always,  he  experienced  a  certain 
measure  of  agony.  Petrucciani  knows  that 
with  each  interview  he  must  recount  the 
history  of  his  childhood  affliction,  an 
incurable  bone  disease  called  osteogenesis 
imperfecta,  which  crippled  him  at  an  early 
age.  Though  he  says  he  understands  why 
the  disease  must  be  explained,  talking 
about  it  is  an  ordeal. 

"What  bugs  me  most  are  those  who  talk 
about  how  I  weigh  only  fifty  pounds  and 
have  to  be  carried  around  by  my  wife, 
Erlinda,  or  my  manager.  To  read  this  is  a 
real  drag.  They  jump  right  into  my  handi- 
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JAZZ  ON  A  SUMMER  NIGHT 


Michel  Petrucciani  will  appear  in  festi- 
vals here  and  abroad  this  summer. 
June  8-9:  Blossom  Music  Festival, 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

June  18:  Kool  Jazz  Festival,  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania 

June  19-24:  Village  Vanguard,  New 
York,  New  York 

June  23:  Kool  Jazz  Festival,  New  York, 
New  York 

July  1:  Jazz  Festival,  Montreal, Canada 
July  2:  Jazz  All-Stars,  Ottawa,  Canada 
July  6:  Jazz  Festival,  Wiesen,  Austria 
July  7-13:  Jazz  Festival,  Nice,  France 
July  14—15:  North  Sea  Jazz  Festival, 
The  Hague,  Holland 
July  16:  Jazz  Festival,  Nimes,  France 
July  19:  Jazz  Festival,  Vitoria,  Spain 
July  20:  Capitol  Radio  Festival, 
London,  England 
July  23-24:  Jazz  Festival,  Molde, 
Norway 

July  25-3J:  Jazz  Festival,  Copenhagen, 
Denmark 


cap  even  before  discussing  my  music." 
Then,  almost  in  the  same  breath,  Petruc- 
ciani is  explaining  how  his  illness  might 
even  be  considered  a  blessing,  because  it 
forced  hirn  to  channel  his  energies  toward 
music  so  early  in  life,  stirring  the  ambition 
to  win  a  place  for  himself  in  the  top  ranks 
of  the  jazz  world.  "Because  of  my  disease,  I 
have  direction  without  the  ambivalence 
that  hinders  some  artists.  If  I  were  a  reli- 
gious person  I  would  probably  be  a  Bud- 
dhist because  they  believe  that  the  spirit 
transcends  the  body  and  lives  forever.  The 
body  isn't  the  most  important  thing.  In  my 
next  reincarnation  I  will  come  back  as  a 
boxer  or  a  football  player — but  my  spirit 
from  this  life  will  still  remain." 

Petrucciani  was  born  in  1962  in  the 
town  of  Orange,  in  an  economically 
depressed  area  of  southern  France.  His 
father,  Antoine  Petrucciani,  was  a  part- 
time  guitarist  who  worked  at  menial  jobs 
to  support  his  wife  and  three  sons.  (Petruc- 
ciani's  brothers,  Louis,  twenty-five,  and 
Phillippe,  twenty-six,  are  also  musicians. ) 
"My  father  had  a  big  record  collection  of 
American  jazz  players:  Wes  Montgomery, 
Thelonius  Monk,  John  Coltrane,  every- 
body. I  heard  them  every  day  of  my  life. 
When  I  was  four  I  saw  a  television  program 
on  Duke  Ellington  and  wanted  a  piano 
myself."  According  to  a  frequently  told 
anecdote,  Petrucciani  destroyed  a  tiny  toy 
piano  given  to  him  by  his  parents.  The  sto- 


ry is  embarrassing,  he  says,  because  his 
action  hurt  his  mother's  feelings.  "They 
bought  me  a  piano  that  looked  like  a  dwarf 
and  sounded  like  a  dwarf.  To  make  them 
understand  how  serious  I  was  required 
something  dramatic.  Even  though  we  were 
very  poor,  my  parents  were  loving  and 
generous;  in  less  than  a  month  I  had  a  full- 
size  piano  and  a  teacher." 

Unable  to  attend  public  schools,  Pe- 
trucciani was  educated  at  home  with 
the  help  of  a  tutor  paid  for  by  the  gov- 
ernment. "But  I  had  no  interest  in  my 
schoolwork.  I  wanted  to  play  the  piano, 
and  some  days  I  did  that  for  eight  hours  at  a 
time,  despite  objections  from  my  parents. " 
Recognizing  his  son's  talent,  Petrucciani's 
father  insisted  that  he  study  classical  mu- 
sic. "He  thought  jazz  was  too  much  fun, 
and  he  was  afraid  if  I  played  it  all  the  time  I 
would  neglect  formal  knowledge  of  harmo- 
ny, solfeggio,  all  the  stuff  you  need  to  be 
equipped  to  work  professionally.  I  like 
Stravinsky  and  Debussy,  but  not  playing 
their  work  over  and  over.  As  for  other  clas- 
sical musicians — too  bourgeois." 

From  time  to  time  there  were  jazz  "gigs" 
too,  for  Petrucciani  pere  and  his  three 
sons.  More  important  for  young  Michel 
was  the  encouragement  of  visiting  Ameri- 
can jazz  musicians,  including  the  percus- 
sionist Max  Roach  and  Clark  Terry,  the 
trumpeter.  Terry  recalls  Petrucciani  as  a 


"piano-playing  whiz  kid"  of  about  twelve. 
"I  was  in  the  south  of  France  to  play  a  gig 
and  needed  a  pianist,"  the  trumpeter 
remembers.  "One  night  a  guy  in  a  club 
pointed  out  this  little  cat  in  a  hat,  about 
three  feet  tall.  He  introduces  me  to  this  elf 
and  I  say,  wow,  thinking  they're  both  put- 
ting me  on.  Then  somebody  picks  up  the 
little  cat  and  sits  him  at  the  piano.  I  see 
him  there  in  that  big  hat,  stretching  out 
these  long  fingers,  and  I'm  thinking  to 
myself,  umph.  Then  he  plays  this  big  fan- 
tastic chord  that  sounds  like  a  dozen  cats. 
He  didn't  have  to  play  anything  else.  I 
walk  over  to  him  and  say,  give  me  five, 
man.  If  you  want  it,  you've  got  a  gig, "  Ter- 
ry concludes,  extending  his  palm  for  that 
resounding  five-fingered  slap  of  punctua- 
tion jazzmen  prefer  to  a  period  at  the  end  of 
a  sentence. 

Paradoxically,  just  as  Petrucciani's  ca- 
reer was  taking  off,  he  was  going  through 
the  worst  years  of  suffering  with  his 
disease.  His  wife,  the  former  Erlinda  Mon- 
tario,  whom  he  met  and  married  in  Cali- 
fornia's Big  Sur  over  three  years  ago,  tells 
how  Michel  was  easily  prone  to  bone  frac- 
tures from  so  minor  a  cause  as  an  automo- 
bile bumping  over  a  pothole,  how  he  spent 
lengthy  periods  in  hospitals.  "It  shortened 
his  childhood  and  made  him  deal  with 
pain  in  a  way  few  people  understand,  and  it 
made  him  cherish  things  others  take  for 
granted,"  Erlinda  says  softly. 
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ni t  seventeen,  Petrucciani  struck  out  on 
his  own.  The  immediate  issue  was  his 
parents'  insistence  that  he  attend  the 
Paris  Conservatory  of  Music.  But, 
above  all,  he  realized  he  must  start  a  life  for 
himself,  on  his  own  terms.  "I  was  thankful 
for  their  caring  and  the  security,  but  I  got 
to  feeling  stifled.  Too  much  security  and 
comfort  can  stifle  creativity,"  he  says. 
Petrucciani  started  "hanging  out"  in  Ge- 
neva and  Paris,  where  he  worked  with  the 
drummer  Kenny  Clarke  and  others.  Even- 
tually, he  flew  to  California  at  the  invita- 
tion of  a  drummer  with  the  self-styled 
name  of  Tox  Drohar.  Drohar  introduced 
him  to  Charles  Lloyd,  and  a  fast  friendship 
ensued. 

Still,  there  was  no  permanent  work  in 
America  for  Petrucciani,  and  he  returned 
to  Europe.  In  1980  he  flew  back  to  the 
United  States  for  a  couple  of  weeks  of  scuf- 


fling on  the  New  York  scene.  He  arrived  in 
Greenwich  Village  with  little  more  than 
the  phone  numbers  of  friends.  One  of  the 
first  he  called  was  Lee  Konitz,  the  highly 
regarded  alto  saxophonist.  Konitz  helped 
him  land  a  job  at  Bradley's,  a  Village  bistro 
that  features  excellent  jazz  talent.  "But 
nobody  was  listening  to  us,"  says  Petruc- 
ciani. "I  played  four  hours  a  day  for  twenty 
dollars  a  week  and  was  grateful.  My  broth- 
er Louis  was  with  me  and  together  we 
starved.  When  I  got  paid  we  took  our  mon- 
ey and  went  to  a  store  across  from  the  club 
to  buy  a  couple  of  eggs,  some  Coca-Cola, 
and  cigarettes;  and  then  we  were  flat 
broke.  I  learned  New  York  is  not  for  me. 
Too  many  hassles  and  too  many  dangers 
on  the  streets." 

Though  at  that  time  he  could  barely 
converse  in  English,  Petrucciani  learned 
the  inflections  and  colloquial  speech  as 


easily  as  he  absorbed  the  nuances  of  jazz. 
"Hanging  around  jazz  players,  I  picked  up 
on  some  special  words,  like  the  famous 
four-syllable  one  that  nobody  told  me 
can't  be  used  in  polite  conversation. "  That 
led  to  a  few  embarrassments,  which  Pe- 
trucciani now  remembers  merrily. 

More  serious  was  the  continuing  plague 
of  bone  fractures.  They  became  far  less  fre- 
quent as  he  grew  older — a  characteristic  of 
osteogenesis  imperfecta — but  they  never 
quite  stopped.  Last  year  the  pianist  sus- 
tained some  injuries  in  an  automobile 
accident.  Characteristically,  he  found  a 
positive  note  in  his  recuperation.  "At  first 
I  was  bored  to  tears,"  he  remembers,  "but 
then  I  got  into  it,  listening  to  tapes  of 
myself  and  practicing  cutting  back  playing 
so  many  notes,  going  for  the  simplest  way 
of  saying  things  musically.  I've  been  medi- 
tating and  having  a  good  time  with  Erlin- 
da,  my  wife,  in  the  beautiful  house  we've 
rented  in  Big  Sur." 

Ready  for  work  in  March  of  this  year, 
Petrucciani,  accompanied  by  the 
drummer  Eliot  Zigmund,  a  former 
Bill  Evans  sideman,  and  the  bassist 
Palle  Danielsson,  appeared  for  a  memora- 
ble week  at  the  Village  Vanguard,  in  New 
York  City.  After  the  engagement,  during 
which  a  recording  was  made,  Zigmund, 
who  is  older  and  widely  experienced, 
described  Petrucciani's  performance  as 
"astounding.  You  feel  his  growth  from  one 
night  to  the  next.  He  is  passionate  and 
hard-swinging,  yet  in  control.  He  is  a 
musician  constantly  pushing  himself  al- 
most to  exhaustion." 

The  Vanguard  date  was  followed  by  an 
equally  successful  solo  performance  in  Bos- 
ton, and  plans  are  currently  in  the  works 
for  summer  tours  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad  (see  box)  as  well  as  for  concerts 
with  the  trumpeter  Freddie  Hubbard  and 
the  saxophonist  Joe  Henderson,  two  of  the 
hottest  players  in  jazz.  □ 


PETRUCCIANI  ON  RECORDS 

Michel  Petrucciani's  first  album,  Flash, 
recorded  when  he  was  sixteen  on  the 
French  label  Bingo,  occasionally  turns  up 
in  a  Paris  record  shop.  Three  LPs  on  the 
Owl  label,  distributed  in  the  United  States 
by  Polygram,  can  usually  be  ordered 
through  major  record  outlets  in  large  cit- 
ies: Michel  Petrucciani  Trio;  Oracle's  Desti- 
ny; Toot  Sweet.  That  is  also  true  of  his  new 
disc,  100  Hearts,  from  the  George  Wein 
Collection,  distributed  by  Concord.  The 
pianist  can  be  heard,  too,  on  Charles  Lloyd 
Quartet,  Montreux  '82,  Elektra  Musician. 


This  spring,  Michel  Petrucciani' s  Trio — from  left,  drummer  Eliot  Zigmund,  pianist 
Petrucciani,  bassist  Palle  Danielsson — elated  jazz  fans  at  New  York's  Village  Vanguard. 


THE  PAID 

IT  HAPPENS  NEXT  MONTH  IN  SIENA- PART  HORSE  RACE, 
PART  PAGEANT,  PART  PANDEMONIUM 


BY  MARINA  WARNER 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  ENRICO  FERORELU 


When  you  emerge  from  the 
few  shaded  narrow  alleys 
that  give  access  to  the 
Campo  of  Siena,  you  are  in 
a  city  space  unlike  any  oth- 
er in  the  world.  As  the 
nineteenth-century  water- 
color  at  right  shows,  a  ram- 
part of  palaces  and  shops 
and  cafes  encircles  it.  A 
shallow  scoop  with  nine 
ribhed  sections,  the  Cam- 
po lies  like  some  dazzling 
tropical  flower,  its  tall  pis- 
til rising  a  hundred  feet  to 
the  jutting  parapet  of  the 
medieval  Palazzo  Pubbli- 
co's  hell  tower,  La  Mangia, 
the  city's  landmark.  En- 
tering it  is  like  leaving  a 
twilit  external  world  tor  a 
brilliant  interior. 

Twice  a  year,  on  feast 
days  of  the  Madonna  (July  2  and  August  1 6) ,  the  Campo  becomes 
the  spectacular  arena  for  the  most  unusual  horse  race  in  the 
world — the  Palio,  source  of  Sienese  identity  and  pride,  and  one  of 
the  most  gorgeously  colored  sights  of  Italy,  the  country  where 
color  might  well  have  been  born.  The  Palio  isn't  just  a  spectacle. 
The  Sienese  make  huge  claims  on  its  behalf:  "The  Palio  is  the  life 
of  the  people  of  Siena  across  the  ages,"  says  one.  "It's  the  spirit  of 
rebellion  against  all  oppressors." 

It  is  also  a  race  without  rules.  Or,  rather,  its  rules  would  make 
the  Jockey  Club  pass  out.  Ten  racehorses,  ridden  bareback,  career 
full-tilt  around  the  ( )ampo  three  times.  The  jockeys  arc  allowed 

hit  one  another.  A  horse  that  has  thrown  its  rider  can  still  win. 


An  1862  waterculor  depicts  a  turbulent  Palio,  run  on  September  28  that 
year.  Opposite:  Rounding  a  bend,  going  hell  for  leather,  Caterpillar  leading. 


It  is  customary  to  make 
deals  to  ensure  a  victory. 
The  horses  are  given  huge 
pancakes  of  coffee  and  eggs 
to  ginger  them  up  before 
the  race.  Officially,  there  is 
no  betting,  but  huge  sums 
change  hands  all  the  same. 
It  takes  only  two  minutes  to 
run  the  Palio,  but  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  race  occupies  the  Si- 
enese all  year  round. 

Each  horse  in  the  Palio 
represents  a  contrada,  a  dis- 
trict of  the  town,  and  the 
amtrade  are  "the  life,  joy, 
hope,  pride  .  .  ."of their 
inhabitants.  "Without 
them,"  reads  one  local 
guidebook,  "the  spirit  that 
arouses  and  enlivens  us, 
the  whole  population 
would  die,  the  tradition  of  the  city  would  vanish. "  The  race  is  run 
to  win  more  glory  for  the  contrada,  in  the  form  not  of  prize  money 
but  of  the  Palio  itself — a  tall,  narrow,  painted  standard,  with  the 
heraldic  shields  of  each  district  painted  on  it  beneath  a  picture  of 
the  Madonna.  Each  year,  a  different  artist  is  commissioned  by  the 
Commune  to  paint  this  banner,  and  each  contrada  displays  in  its 
headquarters  the  trophies  of  the  past;  the  full  tally  is  known  to 
every  child  born  there.  Since  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Palio  has 
in  some  form  celebrated  Siena's  greatness,  marked  by  the  victory 
over  the  Florentines  at  Montaperti  in  1260,  and  has  been  raced 
since  1656.  Like  football,  if  inspires  passion  in  old  and  young, 
rich  and  poor  alike. 


CONNOISSEUR 


The  districts  are  all  named  after  fabulous  beasts  or 
emblems:  the  Porcupine,  the  Panther,  the  Unicorn, 
the  Rhinoceros,  the  Goose,  the  Eagle,  the  Snail, 
the  Shell.  Each  has  elaborated  a  fantastic  her- 
aldry in  the  colors  of  Sienese  painting,  as  fresh 
and  lively  as  the  frescoes  of  Pinturicchio  in 
the  cathedral.  Indeed,  each  contrada  is  a  fam- 
ily. Nothing  can  be  done,  no  dwelling  place 
can  change  hands,  no  match  can  be  made, 
without  reference  to  the  cuntrada's  elected 
representatives.  Indeed,  in  the  last  twenty 
years  a  new  ritual  of  inclusion  has  come  into 
being:  children  are  now  baptized  for  a  second 
time,  as  members  of  the  contrada,  in  its  own  fountain 
and  by  its  own  parish  priest. 

During  the  week  of  the  Palio,  the  Sienese  proclaim  their 
allegiance  with  banners  streaming  from  the  windows,  tasseled 
hangings  fluttering  from  the  sills,  and  flags  hoisted  on  the  roof- 
tops. They  ripple  against  stone  and  narrow  old  brickwork;  they 
stream  in  the  Campo,  intensifying  the  anticipation  of  the  race. 
The  town  looks  en  fete,  as  bright  as  a  flotilla  greeting  a  victorious 
fleet  at  sea;  in  fact,  it  is  keyed  up  to  breaking  point. 

The  preliminaries  to  the  race  are  prolonged,  for  the  Palio's 
mixture  of  lawlessness  and  regulation,  or  of  unpredictability  and 
order,  sharpens  the  longing  of  every  aspiring  winner  to  do  some- 
thing to  help.  Each  con- 


lays  before  the  Palio,  the  ten  horses  that  are  to  race 
arrive  in  one  of  several  batches  provided  by  indepen- 
dent farriers,  and  the  captains  have  to  come  to  an 
agreement  among  themselves  about  which 
group  of  horses  they  will  eventually  throw  lots 
for.  It  is  in  no  one's  interest  at  this  stage  to 
choose  a  mediocre  batch,  and  for  this  reason 
it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  draw  that  fol- 
lows is  not  rigged. 

Some  of  the  horses  are  famous  veterans  of 
the  track,  and  many  return  year  after  year,  as 
the  grueling  course  of  the  Palio  probably  ruins  a 
thoroughbred  for  gentler  sport.  Six  rehearsals 
precede  the  Palio  itself,  and  there  have  been  many 
casualties.  Horses  fall  on  the  hard,  pounded  sand  of  the 
course  laid  down  over  the  Campo's  flagstones  or  crash  into 
the  walls  of  the  surrounding  buildings  and,  in  spite  of  the  straw 
mattresses  that  pad  the  worst  corners,  break  a  leg  and  have  to  be 
put  to  sleep.  If  a  horse  is  lost  before  the  race  is  run,  the  contrada  is 
not  allowed  to  run  another  and  therefore  can  no  longer  take  part. 
In  such  a  case,  the  contrada  muffles  its  drums  and  furls  its  banners 
during  the  medieval  procession  that  precedes  the  race,  while  its 
ceremonial  page  carries  the  horse's  hooves  on  a  black  cushion. 

Although  the  horse  cannot  be  bought,  the  other  participant  in 
the  race — the  jockey — can.  And  indeed  is.  After  the  draw  of  the 

horses,  different  jockeys 


trada  elects  a  captain, 
usually  a  well-off  member 
of  the  community,  who  be- 
comes responsible  for  the 
horse,  the  groom,  and  the 
jockey.  Although  his  or 
her  personal  judgment 
counts  for  a  great  deal, 
there  remains  inbuilt  a 
huge  element  of  chance, 
which  gives  the  race  its 
edge  of  terror  and  delight, 
keeps  it  an  extreme  gam- 
ble, with  the  outcome  al- 
ways uncertain.  Supersti- 
tious practice  and  practical 
measures  go  hand  in  hand. 
Children  run  into  the 
church  where  the  Palio  is 
displayed  on  the  eve  of  the 
race  and  pelt  it  with 
scarves;  good  luck  comes  to 
their  own  horse  if  they  hit 
the  Madonna's  face.  The 
captains  elected  by  the  con- 
trade  to  see  to  the  race 
mount  a  twenty-four-hour 
guard  on  the  horse — and 
on  the  jockey — to  prevent 
any  wheeling  and  dealing, 
poisoning  or  hobbling. 
And  the  deals  go  on. 

The  captain  cannot 
choose  or  buy  the  con- 
trada's  horse.  Anything  so 
close  to  orthodox  practice 
would  make  the  Palio  far 
too  straightforward.  Two 


The  contrada  of  the  Rhinoceros  brings  its  horse  and  jockey  to  the  Church  of 
San  Sebastiano  to  be  blessed  before  the  race.  The  signs  are  auspicious. 


are  tried  out  in  rehearsal, 
then  rejected,  exchanged, 
bought  for  a  higher  price  by 
a  rival,  corrupted  by  an  en- 
emy, discovered  to  be  un- 
reliable, dropped,  and  so 
forth  in  combinations 
keenly  monitored  by  all. 
But  by  ten  in  the  morning 
the  day  before  the  race,  the 
jockeys'  names  must  be  reg- 
istered, and  from  then  on, 
through  two  more  trials, 
they  cannot  be  replaced, 
even  if  injured.  And  even 
the  Palio  cannot  be  run  by 
a  horse  that  is  riderless  from 
the  start. 

In  July  1983,  the  Cater- 
pillar was  one  of  three  fa- 
vorites; the  others  were  the 
Unicorn  and  the  Eagle. 
The  Caterpillar  is  one  of 
the  most  populous  and 
least  prosperous  comrade  in 
Siena  and  was  languishing 
at  the  bottom  of  the  league 
table,  after  a  drought  of 
twenty-eight  years  since  its 
last  Palio  win.  Its  members 
had  drawn  a  good  horse  and 
bought  the  rising  young 
star  rider  Pes. 

During  the  dress  rehears- 
al, on  the  eve  of  the  race, 
thunder  rolled  over  the 
Campo,  heightening  the 
drama:  the  Shell's  horse 


A  regiment  o/carabinieri,  mounted  on  mettlesome  matching  grays,  with  swords  at  the  ready,  prepares  for  a  ceremonial  charge  before  the  race. 


was  kicking  and  bucking;  the  Panther's  jockey  was  hustled  off  to 
the  hospital  after  a  tumble.  Later,  the  storm  burst  over  the  city, 
over  the  splendid  outdoor  feasts  held  in  each  contrada  outside  the 
parish  church  or  oratory  to  coax  heaven  into  giving  them  victory 
on  the  morrow.  But  nothing,  not  even  the  force  of  the  storm, 
prepared  Siena  for  what  was  to  take  place  at  the  Palio  on  the 
following  day. 

In  the  morning,  the  great  space  in  the  center  of  the  Campo  was 
filling  up;  by  eight  o'clock  the  vantage  points  on  the  rails  were 
taken;  the  jockeys  went  to  mass  in  the  Renaissance  loggia  outside 
the  Palazzo  Pubblico;  and  the  actors  in  the  parade  began 
to  dress  in  their  gaudy  medieval  costumes,  to  repre- 
sent their  contrade  in  the  pageant.  At  three  in  the 
afternoon  the  horses  were  led  out  of  their  stables 
by  their  vigilant  grooms  and  stable  boys  to 
meet  their  jockeys,  duly  blessed,  outside  the 
contradas  oratory.  There  the  priest  was 
awaiting  them. 

In  the  oratory  of  San  Sebastiano,  of  the 
Rhinoceros  contrada,  children  were  being 
lifted  up  onto  the  altar,  where  they  sat  to  get  a 
better  view.  The  pages  and  squires,  the  leader, 
and  the  standard-bearers  gathered  with  their  sis- 
ters and  mothers  and  wives  to  throng  the  small, 
painted  baroque  space. 


"Shush,"  rose  a  great  roar.  "Shush!"  The  doors  of  the  church 
opened,  letting  the  hot  white  afternoon  penetrate  the  cool  twi- 
light inside,  and  in  pranced  Cerva  (Doe),  the  horse,  to  meet  his 
jockey,  nicknamed  Legno  (Wood),  in  front  of  the  altar.  The 
priest — who  was  also  this  contrada's  captain — began  murmuring 
piously,  from  his  breviary,  the  horse-blessing  service.  He  took  his 
aspergillum  and,  holding  it  ceremoniously  in  midair,  sprinkled 
the  thoroughbred.  The  horse  reacted,  as  any  scared  creature 
might  in  similar  circumstances,  with  a  soft  thud  onto  the  church 
floor,  and  the  crowd  exclaimed  in  one  thrilled  intake  of  breath, 
"L'ha  fatto!"- — "He's  done  it!" 

This  blessing  bestowed,  the  priest  held  up  a  cruci- 
fix for  the  jockey  to  kiss,  then  raised  it  high  in  the 
air  and  shouted,  "Vai  E  tornavincitore!" — "Go! 
And  return  the  victor!"  With  that,  the  shush- 
ing stopped,  and  of  one  accord,  raising  right 
arms  in  the  air,  regardless  of  the  presence  of  a 
mettlesome  racehorse  inside  among  babies 
and  children  and  a  crush  of  outsiders,  the 
crowd  took  up  the  call  with  a  single  voice  and 
yelled  out,  "Se — Se — Selva!"  and  then  rushed 
BBT    out  of  the  church,  down  the  alleys,  the  victory 
y    song  of  the  Rhinoceros  contrada  rising  from  their 
throats,  while  behind  them  the  precious  dropping 
was  reverentially  enclosed  by  fences. 
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the  groom,  while  the  jockeys, 
dieval  knights,  ride  the  parade 
charge!  -  ahead,  in  a  full  ornamental  caparison 
and  harness.  The  drums  heat,  the  silver  trum- 
pets sing  out  in  fanfares,  and  from  the  ancient 
bell  tower  ahove,  the  single  clapper  tolls 
without  ceasing  as  the  standard-hearers  dis- 
play their  skills,  tossing,  leaping,  exchanging 
and  twirling  multicolored  flags,  until  the 
whole  Campo  jumps  and  whirls  with  color  anc 
movement  like  a  shaken  kaleidoscope. 

Then,  at  a  thunderclap  from  the  starter's  cannon, 
the  racehorses,  with  jockeys  now  up,  issue  from  the 
high  gateway  of  the  Palazzo  Puhhlico's  inner  courtyard.  At 
the  exit,  the  riders  are  handed  crops  made  of  oxhide;  they  are  also 
allowed  to  wear  spurs,  hut  all  harness  is  minimal,  and  without 
stirrups  their  legs  dangle. 

The  start  is  the  most  delicate  and  difficult  part  of  the  Palio.  The 
starter  has  to  he  an  outsider;  otherwise  his  decisions  would  never 
be  considered  impartial.  Even  so,  as  soon  as  the  race  has  begun, 
he  is  spirited  away;  his  address  is  never  given.  His  first  task  is  to 
read  out  the  order  of  the  horses  on  the  starting  line,  again  drawn 
by  lot.  As  the  moment  approaches,  the  crowd  falls  silent;  10,000 


TRAVEL  NOTES 


The  riches  Siena  offers  the  visitor  are  unique,  even  in  northern 
Italy.  The  town  is  small,  easily  explored  on  foot;  later  building 
has  left  hardly  a  trace  on  the  turreted,  winding  medieval  alleys, 
with  their  flanking  palazzi  and  beautiful  courtyards.  It  is  pic- 
turesque without  looking  preserved  and  teems  with  Italian  life 
independently  of  tourists.  Yet  the  city  serves  tourists  well:  the 
Pinacoteca  contains  the  finest  collection  of  Sienese  paintings 
in  the  world,  including  tender  masterpieces  by  Sassetta  and 
Giovanni  di  Paolo.  Duccio's  Maesta,  a  key  work  of  the  trecen- 
to, is  displayed  in  its  own  little  gallery  near  the  Duomo.  The 
Duomo  itself  is  adorned  by  Pinturicchio's  enamel-bright  fres- 
coes in  the  Piccolomini  Library,  the  inventive  sculpture  of 
Nicola  and  Giovanni  Pisano,  and  a  magnificent  black-and- 
white  marble  floor  inscribed  with  pagan  figures  like  Hermes 
Trismegistus  and  the  Sibyls.  The  Palazzo  Pubblico  includes 
one  of  the  most  effective  evocations  of  happiness  ever  painted, 
Ambrogio  Lorenzetti's  Allegory  of  Good  Government. 

Siena  also  makes  a  convenient  base  for  visits  to  other  hill 
towns  of  Tuscany,  to  San  Gimignano,  Volterra,  Pienza,  Mon- 
tepulciano.  It  is  necessary  to  plan  far  in  advance  to  see  the 
Palio.  The  Serenissima  Travel  Group  (41  East  Forty-second 
Street,  Suite  2312,  New  York,  NY  10017)  is  now  organizing 
five-day  trips  for  July  and  August  of  1985.  Their  tour  manager 
takes  care  of  luggage,  transport,  tickets  to  the  race  (hard  to 
obtain),  and  meals  in  well-chosen,  characteristic  restaurants. 
Their  guide  fills  in  historical  and  artistic  background  (but  not 
indigestibly).  The  Serenissima  Tour  will  stay  at  a  hotel  within 
walking  distance  of  the  Campo,  but  if  you  have  transport,  con- 
sider staying  at  the  luxurious  Park  Hotel,  five  kilometers  from 
Siena  in  the  hills.  Itoffers  a  iasmine-scented  garden  and  home- 
made gnocchi,  ravioli,  ai  other  local  delicacies,  in  a  con- 
verted convent  with  a  vieu  of  the  city. 

Recommended  restaurant  Siena  and  environs:  Park 
Hotel,  Mariotti  da  Mugolone,  11  Campo;  in  Volterra,  try  the 
Etruria  (offering  wild  boar  h  m  the  bills). 


people  listen  for  the  announcement  of  the  sequence. 
The  first  position,  on  the  rails,  gives  that  horse  a 
clear  advantage,  while  the  last,  tenth,  position  is 
granted  a  flying  start  from  behind  the  line  of  the 
other  horses  in  order  to  make  up  for  the  posi- 
tion's disadvantage. 

To  get  ten  thoroughbreds  in  line,  without 
pens,  to  make  them  face  ahead  and  start  at 
and  not  before  the  signal,  would  not  be  an 
easy  matter,  even  at  Belmont.  But  here,  other 
factors  weigh  in.  There  are  the  deals,  which 
begin  as  soon  as  the  starting  order  is 
announced.  Jockeys  come  to  understandings;  sig- 
nals of  vast  sums  fly  between  the  crowd  and  the  rid- 
ers; bargains  are  covertly  struck. 
In  July  1983,  horses  bolted,  horses  bucked;  the  rider  of  the 
Shell's  horse,  Ricciolino  (Little  Curly  Head),  fell  again  and  again 
because  Baiardo,  his  mount,  learned  to  poke  his  head  under  the 
rope  and  take  off  at  a  full  tilt,  neatly  scooping  his  jockey  off  his 
back.  At  the  eighth  start,  he  tossed  Little  Curly  Head  again,  who 
looked  as  if  he  might  kill  him.  At  the  ninth  start,  a  fainting  wom- 
an was  carried  across  the  track.  At  the  tenth,  when  the  Caterpil- 
lar's rider,  Pes,  was  thrown  for  the  second  time,  he  was  seized  by 
his  supporters  in  the  crowd,  plunged  face  down  under  the 
benches,  and  had  his  trousers  changed.  They  were  wet  through 
with  sweat  from  horse  and  rider.  By  the  eleventh  start,  when  Lit- 
tle Curly  Head  was  again  unseated  by  the  resourceful  Baiardo  and 
the  Caterpillar's  horse  had  again  bolted,  twilight  was  setting  in, 
and  an  English  duke  who  had  come  to  watch  the  race  shook  out 
his  cushion,  plumped  his  sun  hat  on  his  head,  and  declared  he 
couldn't  understand  a  thing  and  was  going  home.  By  the  thir- 
teenth start,  the  crowd  was  turning  ugly  and  catcalling  the  Shell's 
groom  as  he  swabbed  down  the  poor,  foaming  horse.  At  the  four- 
teenth, the  deadlock  was  broken,  but  not  by  a  good  lineup  and  a 
fair  start.  Suddenly  the  Snail's  rider  was  thrown  and  trampled. 
When  it  was  seen  that  he  couldn't  move,  that  he  was  genuinely 
hurt  ("His  manhood  is  over,"  grieved  an  Italian,  naturally), 
stretcher-bearers  made  their  way  through  the  throng  and  carried 
him  off.  Then,  tumult.  The  contrada  of  the  Snail  pulled  up  the 
barricades  of  the  square  and  poured  over  the  track  shrieking  that  if 
their  jockey  could  no  longer  ride,  the  race  should  not  be  run.  A 
fierce  debate  ensued,  and  judges  were  called  in.  After  two  and  a 
half  hours  of  false  starts,  the  Palio  of  July  2,  1983,  was  not  run. 

Civil  war  was  staved  off  by  the  promise  that  it  would  be  run  on 
the  morrow,  at  six  in  the  evening.  The  crowd,  still  maddened  by 
excitement,  pushed  their  way  down  the  narrow  main  thorough- 
fare; one  horse  got  loose  and  caused  havoc.  Rival  supporters 
yelled  songs  at  one  another  and  brandished  their  flags  as  they  left 
the  Campo. 

The  next  day,  without  pageant  or  costume  parade,  without 
drums,  trumpets,  or  flags,  the  Palio  took  place.  This  time,  at  the 
very  first  try,  the  starter  approved  the  start.  On  the  first  bend 
Baiardo  at  last  succeeded  in  throwing  his  rider  for  good.  On  the 
second,  terrible  bend,  the  Unicorn  and  the  Caterpillar  were  lead- 
ing neck  and  neck;  Caterpillar  fans  were  already  wild  with  joy. 
The  "drought"  of  twenty-eight  years  might  soon  be  ended.  On 
the  second  time  round  the  bend,  with  the  Caterpillar  still  lead- 
ing, the  Unicorn's  jockey  flew  sideways  through  the  air;  his  horse, 
free  of  the  burden  of  a  man's  weight,  lengthened  his  stride;  the 
Caterpillar's  jockey,  Pes,  began  flailing  out  with  his  crop.  As  the 
horses  came  round  the  bend  tor  the  third  time,  with  the  short, 

( )pposite:  Like  a  figure  from  a  medieval  painting,  a  page  oj  the  Unicom 
contrada,  winner  oj  twenty-four  Polios  sinee  1662,  does  obeisance. 
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straight  stretch  before  them  to  the  finishing  post,  the 
Caterpillar,  with  a  frantic  Pes,  was  leading — barely 
The  riderless  Unicorn  was  just  behind. 

The  horses,  pelting  down  the  sand,  passed 
the  post;  the  cannon,  signal  of  victory, 
exploded.  The  July  Palio  of  the  Madonna  of 
Provenzano  had  been  won. 

The  Caterpillar's  fans  plucked  Pes  from 
the  horse  and  threw  him  onto  their  shoulders 
and  carried  him  in  victory.  He  looked  bewil- 
dered, dazed,  almost  drugged  with  the  frenzy 
of  the  race;  the  Unicorn  supporters  closed 
around  their  horse.  Everywhere  people  were 
screaming,  "Who  won?"  Then,  after  what  seemed 
an  interminable  time,  a  small  flag  appeared  in  the  cen- 
tral window  of  the  Palazzo  Pubblico:  the  orange  and  white  of 
the  Unicorn.  The  delirium  of  the  Caterpillar's  adherents  turned 
from  ecstasy  to  anguish:  all  around,  the  spectators  fell  in  twisted 
attitudes  of  grief,  the  men  shaking  the  tears  out  of  their  eyes  onto 
the  earth,  the  women  lifting  their  streaming  faces  to  the  sky  and 
howling,  girls  falling  on  each  other's  necks  and  bawling,  old  men 
beating  the  ground  in  fury;  one  man  in  convulsions  from  petit  mal 
brought  on  by  his  misery,  another  lurching  dangerously  after  the 
supporters  of  the  Unicorn  as  they  swarmed  up  to  the  rostrum  of 
the  judges  and  shouted,  "Daccelo!  Daccelo!" — "Give  it  to  us!" 


and  received  the  painted  banner  from  their  hands.  They 
began  to  parade  it  in  triumph  through  the  streets, 
not  just  for  an  hour  or  two  that  evening,  or  even 
just  for  the  night  of  revelry,  but  for  days  and 
nights  on  end,  until  the  next  Palio  would  be 
raced  and  won. 

In  the  Caterpillar  contradd  that  night,  the 
shutters  went  up,  and  the  contradaioli  went 
into  mourning.  Down  among  the  Unicorns, 
there  was  a  wild  rumpus:  the  "juice  of  the  Pa- 
lio" flowed,  young  hoys  marched  round  and 
round  practicing  their  flag-waving  for  the  days 
when  it  would  be  their  turn  to  take  part  in  the 
parade.  Some  were  dressed  up  as  jockeys;  some  wore 
gigantic  pacifiers  or  baby  bottles  around  their  necks  to 
celebrate  the  new  Palio,  their  new  baby,  just  born  to  the 
district.  Local  poets  composed  verses  of  triumph,  and  the  local 
printers  printed  them.  The  children  began  distributing  the  leaf- 
lets, as  they  cried  and  drummed  the  news  around  the  town,  car- 
rying the  Palio  itself  in  procession.  Parents  held  up  their  babies  to 
watch  as  the  Palio  went  by,  so  that  they  too  should  learn  how 
much  this  painted  cloth,  this  cencio,  or  rag,  as  they  themselves 
sometimes  call  it,  means  to  a  Sienese.  □ 

Marina  Warner  is  a  contributing  editor  of  Connoisseur. 


Be/ore  the  race,  to  the  sound  of  silver  trumpets,  the  Palio  is  carried  in  procession  around  the  piazza,  whose  shape  is  that  of  an  ancient  theater. 
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French  scenes. 
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THE  KIPPERS  OF  CRASTER 

From  a  tiny  village  comes  the  world's  finest  smoked  fish. 
By  Judy  Spours 


0 


Grill  them,  poach  them,  fry  them,  or  sim- 
ply plunge  them  into  a  steaming  jug  of 
water  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  settle 
back  to  enjoy  one  of  Britain's  secret  delica- 
cies— kippers.  Together  with  fresh  bread 
and  butter  and  a  strong  pot  of  tea,  this 
mildest  of  all  cured  herring  makes  a  tanta- 
lizing gourmet  treat. 

One  reason  for  the  secrecy  surrounding 
kippers  is  that  many  of  the  finest  fish  never 
find  their  way  south  of  the  river  Tyne,  and 
those  that  do  are  gobbled  up  long  before 
they  reach  London.  To  really  have  a  feast, 
you  must  follow  your  nose  to  the  north  of 
England,  to  Scotland,  even  as  far  as  the 
Isle  of  Man  or  the  Orkney  Islands. 

In  the  tiny  Northumbrian  coastal  vil- 
lage of  Craster,  the  process  of  kippering — 
which  originated  in  the  nearby  town  of 
Seahouses — has  been  carried  on  since  the 
1 850s.  Perched  above  the  village  is  Craster 
Towers,  the  home  of  the  family  who  gave 
their  name  to  the  settlement,  and  of  the 
late  Sir  John  Craster — "a  great  man  for  his 
kippers,  a  true  connoisseur,"  according  to 
the  locals — who  gave  Craster  its  private 
fishing  harbor.  Down  by  the  sea,  Kenneth 
and  Alan  Robson  run  the  business  their 
grandfather  started  in  1906,  preparing  kip- 
pers in  smokehouses  that  date  from  1856. 
Aside  from  using  one  modern  machine  (it- 
self almost  an  antique)  that  guts  and  splits 
open  the  fish,  the  process  has  changed  lit- 
tle in  over  a  century. 

Fifty  years  ago,  if  a  family  was  eating  kip- 
pers for  their  tea,  they  probably  couldn't 
afford  meat.  Today  the  "two-eyed  steak" 
of  the  north  draws  long  queues  at  the  Rob- 
sons'  factory.  On  the  tongue,  the  kipper  is 
as  delicate,  as  sophisticated,  as  the  finest 
smoked  salmon  in  the  world  and  costs  but  a 
fraction  of  the  price. 

Without  a  good  herring  a  good  kipper  is 
impossible.  "The  herrings  must  be  hard 
and  oily,"  says  Kenneth  Robson.  "We  can 
tell  if  they're  right  by  the  feel  of  them." 
The  season  lasts  for  a  scant  three  months 

Kenneth  Robson,  packing  kippers  in  the  fac- 
tory that  has  been  in  operation  since  1 856. 
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or  so — the  Robsons  will  not  use  frozen  her- 
ring— running  from  June  until  early  Sep- 
tember. "As  the  females  spawn  and  the  oil 
goes  to  make  eggs,  the  herrings  deteriorate 
in  quality,"  Robson  explains.  The  old 
method  of  fishing  was  by  drift  netting  at 
night,  when  the  herring  rose  to  the  water's 
surface.  "Fishermen  knew  where  the  catch 
was  good  because  the  gannets  would  dive 
and  the  whales  would  spurt."  But  today 
the  herring  are  no  longer  brought  in  by  the 
fishing  cobles  at  Craster,  and  the  Robsons 
must  buy  at  auction.  (There  is  a  serious 
shortage  of  herring,  and  strict  fishing  quo- 
tas are  now  enforced  where  in  the  past 
huge  trawling  nets  swept  up  the  fish  from 
the  ocean  bed.  This  summer  the  Robsons 
hope  to  kipper  the  first  North  Sea  herring 
in  seven  years. ) 

Once  the  fish  arrive  at  the  smoking 
sheds,  they  are  cleaned,  gutted,  and 
opened  flat  by  the  splitting  machine;  then 
they  are  cured  in  brine  (dense  enough  to 
float  a  potato)  and  drained.  Meanwhile, 
one  of  the  Robson  brothers — who  has 
been  at  work  since  3:00  A.M. — has  pre- 
pared the  fires  in  the  smokehouse. 

Entering  a  smokehouse  is  like  walking 
into  the  fireplace  of  a  huge  chimney. 
There  is  a  delicious  aroma  emanating  from 
a  hundred  years'  worth  of  hardened  fish  oil 
that  coats  the  walls  with  a  thick,  shiny 
black  crust.  Half  a  dozen  fires  are  built  on 
the  floor  from  piles  of  white  wood  shavings 
topped  with  hardwood  sawdust.  The  trick 
is  to  get  the  temperature  right:  if  the  fish 
are  very  oily,  the  heat  must  be  low  so  that 
they  do  not  become  too  soft  and  fall  from 
the  tenterhooks.  Fish  that  are  short  on  oil 
need  higher  heat.  One  may  adjust  the  tem- 
perature by  opening  and  closing  the  air 
vents  at  the  top  and  base  of  the  kiln  during 
the  smoking  process,  which  takes  eight  to 
twelve  hours  and  uses  three  sets  of  fires. 
The  smoked  kippers  are  then  cooled  and 
packed  by  five  skilled  kipper  women,  who 
separate  the  prime  kippers  from  those  of 
lesser  quality  (which  are  broken  up  and 
sold  more  cheaply  as  kipper  pieces). 

There  are  many  inferior  kippers  on  the 
market.  Some  have  been  cooked  in  elec- 
tric kilns,  often  smoking  for  only  four 
hours  to  avoid  weight  loss;  and  surrepti- 
tious dyeing  during  the  brine  soaking 
serves  to  produce  by  imitation  the  golden 
color  that  comes  from  long  smoking.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  scale,  controversy  stirs 
over  the  question  of  which  is  the  world's 
finest  kipper.  James  Lovegrove,  the  fish 
buyer  for  Harrods,  is  of  the  opinion  that 
Scotland's  Loch  Fyne  kippers  are  superior, 
although  he  ;idds  that  "like  provinces  that 


Early  kipper  workers  include  Kenneth  Robson' s  grandfather  James  (back  row,  with  child.) 


produce  cheeses,  each  area  has  its  own 
variations."  The  London  fishmonger  par 
excellence  Steve  Hatt  ventures  a  cautious 
vote  for  "the  Loch  Fyne  kipper,  the  finest 
which  is  available  in  London. "  And  at  Lon- 
don's Billingsgate  market,  when  asked  to 
name  the  best  kipper,  a  fish  dealer  replied, 
"The  Craster  kipper — but  you  can't  get 
the  damn  things  nowadays." 

Should  you  have  the  good  fortune  to 
come  upon  a  selection  of  kippers,  bear  in 
mind  Mr.  Lovegrove's  advice  on  how  to 
pick  out  the  most  succulent  (though 
choosing,  he  concedes,  is  mainly  by  trial 

Be  wary  of  kippers  cooked  in 
electric  kilns,  and  dyed. 

and  error):  "A  good  kipper  must  have  a 
high  oil  content,  a  bright  sheen,  and  a 
deep  ocher  color,  not  yellow.  It  will  have  a 
lining  of  congealed  oil  on  the  inside, 
which  disappears  as  the  kipper  gets  too 
old.  When  you  have  bought  it,  eat  it  fairly 
quickly — smoked  fish  can  be  more  perish- 
able than  fresh  fish.  And  do  not  put  it  in 
the  fridge  wrapped,"  he  warns.  "The  fish 
must  breathe." 

Back  in  Craster,  you  can  work  up  an 
appetite  for  your  kipper  tea  with  a  walk 
along  some  of  England's  most  dramatic 
coastline  to  Dunstanburgh  Castle,  built  in 
1 3 1 3  by  Thomas,  second  earl  of  Lancaster 
and  high  steward  of  England.  Its  ruins  rise 
majestically  from  cliffs  bared  to  the  lashing 
sea.  Seabirds  and  wildflowers  abound  in 
this  nature  preserve,  which  is  studded  with 
hundreds  of  colorful  rock  pools.  Then 


stroll  back  through  the  village  to  the  Rob- 
sons' restaurant,  take  a  good  gulp  of  strong 
tea,  and  tuck  into  your  kipper.  It  might  be 
grilled,  as  Ken  Robson  prefers  them, 
although,  he  confided,  "I  told  a  Swiss  res- 
taurateur you  can  get  excellent  results 
from  a  microwave."  You  may  be  surprised 
to  find  the  flavor  a  gentle  stimulant  to  the 
taste  buds.  Breathe  in  the  salt  air,  gaze  out 
upon  the  stone  cottages,  and  enjoy  a  melt- 
ing sensory  experience. 

Don't  despair  if  you  can't  make  it  up  to 
Craster  to  sample  the  kippers,  or  to  the  few 
nearby  restaurants  and  fishmongers  who 
snap  up  supplies.  If  you  are  anywhere  in 
England,  it  is  possible  to  order  kippers  by 
mail.  Write  to  L.  Robson  &.  Sons  Ltd. , 
Craster,  Alnwick,  Northumberland,  Eng- 
land, enclose  a  check  for  £2.40,  and  a 
handsome  wooden  box  containing  sixteen 
ounces  of  kippers  and  bearing  the  Dun- 
stanburgh Castle  Brand  stamp  will  arrive 
in  a  few  days — with  a  faint  perfume  of  the 
North  Sea  still  clinging  to  the  lid.  Do  sam- 
ple them  now,  while  the  British  waters 
have  herring  and  while  the  traditional 
smokehouses  billow.  Kippers  are  already 
becoming  something  of  a  cult  food,  with 
new  recipe  books  offering  instructions  for 
"quiche  of  jugged  kipper,"  "kipper  pate," 
and  "marinated  kipper  fillets"  (which  calls 
for  creme  fraiche  and  the  finest  olive  oil). 
Culinary  delights  though  they  may  be, 
surely  nothing  can  quite  compare  with  the 
unadorned  Craster  two-eyed  steak,  ac- 
companied by  a  nice  cup  of  tea.  □ 

Judy  Spours  is  Connoisseur's  European  edi- 
torial representative,  based  in  London. 
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500  YEARS  OF  CONFLICT 

The  New  York  Public  Library  announces  the  most  comprehensive  exhibition  ever 
mounted  on  the  burning  issues  of  censorship.  CENSORSHIP:  500  YEARS  OF  CONFLICT 

presents  the  never-ending  struggle  between  freedom  of  expression  and  the  threat  of 
oppression  in  an  extraordinary  exhibition  of  books,  prints  and  manuscripts,  drawn  from 

the  Library's  world' renowned  collections. 

On  view  in  the  newly  restored  D.  Samuel  and  Jeane  H.  Gottesman  Exhibition 
Hall,  the  exhibit  illuminates  the  conflict  between  the  censor  and  the  censored  from  the 
advent  of  printing  to  the  present.  Featured  will  be  first  editions,  rare  copies  and  original 
manuscripts  by  Martin  Luther,  Galileo,  Voltaire,  Mark  Twain, 
D.H.  Lawrence  and  many  more. 

The  Library's  exploration  of  censorship  encompasses  five  months  of  cultural  and 
educational  events  including  specialized  exhibits  on  censorship  in  Eastern  Europe, 
Black  America,  theatre  and  libraries,  as  well  as  a  film  series  and  public  forums 
examining  contemporary  issues.  For  more  information  call:  869-8089. 

Open  from  June  1st  through  October  15th,  1984,  the  exhibition  is  free.  See  the 
words,  the  books,  the  declarations  and  manifestos  that  have  turned  philosophers  into 

rebels,  artists  into  outlaws  and  set  the  world  afire. 

CENSORSHIP:  500  YEARS  OF  CONFLICT 
Made  possible  by  The  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  Exxon  Corporation,  The  J.M.  Kaplan 
Fund,  Inc.,  The  New  York  Times  Company  Foundation,  Inc.,  Time  Inc.,  and  other  donors. 
Exhibit  Hours:  Monday -Saturday  10:00  am-6:00  pm.  Free  Tours:  12-1  pm,  2-3  pm. 

(For  Group  Tours  call  930-0501) 

The  New  York  Public  Library 

Fifth  Avenue  &  42nd  Street,  New  York  City 


TOOLS  FOR  LIVING® 


CTION  OF  FIRST  CLASS  CONTEMPORARY  MAILORDER  PRODUCTS 


SUPERSTAR  KITCHEN  SCALE 

olaroid  brings  new  standards  of  speed, 
accuracy  and  compactness  to  kitchen  scales. 
This  digital  electronic  scale  is  barely  the  size  of 
a  book,  9"  x  6V2"  x  2",  and  when  not  in  use  it  can 
be  hung  out  of  the  way  on  the  wall.  It  handles  up 
to  10  lbs.  with  instant  digital  readout  in  lbs./ozs. 
or  kilograms,  no  waiting  for  a  jiggling  needle  to 
subside.  Handy  zeroing-out  feature  gives  tare 
weight  —  contents  without  container  —  which 
vastly  simplifies  weighing  ingredients.  Memory 
button  saves  last  weight  if  you  get  distracted. 
Remarkably  the  Polaroid  scale  itself  weighs  in  at 
only  $42.00  ($3.95)  #A1012.  It  is  powered  by  the 
unusual-looking  flat  Polapulse  battery,  included, 
and  comes  with  90-day  warranty. 

ONE  INCREDIBLE  CLEANER 

imple  Green  is  an 
oven  cleaner.  Bath- 
room cleaner.  Window 
cleaner.  Floor  cleaner. 
Stain  remover.  Laun- 
dry pre-soak.  Uphol- 
stery cleaner.  Rug 
cleaner.  Leather  and 
vinyl  cleaner.  Simple 
Green  is  non-abrasive, 
non-caustic,  low-phos- 
phate and  biodegrad- 
able. It  has  no  bleach,  ammonia  or  petroleum 
and  is  U.S.D  A.  approved.  This  industrial  strength 
cleaner  is  used  in  restaurants,  car  washes,  hos- 
pitals, airlines  and  oil  rigs.  Simple  Green  emul- 
sifies and  suspends  oil  for  cold-water  rinse.  We 
can  send  two  16  oz.  spray  bottles  of  Simple  Green 
for$9.00  ($2.95)  #A698;  two  16  oz.  bottles  plus  a 
natural  ocean  sponge  for  $12.00  ($2.95)  #A828 
or  one  gallon  plus  an  ocean  sponge  for  $21.00 
($3.95)  #A827. 
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FRESH  AIR  MACHINES 


he  Bionaire  500 
is  like  moving 
a  mountain  breeze 
indoors.  It  removes 
of  all  particu- 
late pollutants  from 
the  air  —  goodbye 
to  soot,  dust,  animal 
dander,  pollen,  cig- 
arette smoke,  smog, 
molds  and  fungi. 
The  newly  devel- 
oped electret  filter 
removes  particles  as  small  as  1/10,000  the 
thickness  of  a  human  hair.  The  Bionaire  500 
cleans  45  cubic  feet  of  air  a  minute,  the 
average  room  three  times  an  hour.  It  includes 
a  switchable  ion  generator  (negative  ions  are 
well  known  for  their  presumed  psychological 
good  effects),  and  switchable  fragrance  dis- 
penser. The  Bionaire  500  measures  11"  x  7" 
x  5",  uses  only  45  watts  energy,  comes  in  a 


handsomely  styled  brushed  aluminum  case 
and  costs  $130.00  ($9.95)  #A1070.  A  larger 
model  1000  has  three  speeds  instead  of  two 
and  cleans  118  C  FM  of  air  —  enough  to 
empty  the  smoke  from  a  closed  conference 
room .  This  unit  measures  14"  x  8"  x  8V2"  with 
a  life-time  steel  housing.  The  Bionaire  1000 
costs  $275.00  ($12.95)  #A82  3.  Both  are 
UL-listed  and  carry  1-year  limited  warranties. 


PROPER  PEPPER  PREPARATION 

ere  at  last  is  a  peppermill  that  does  justice 
to  this  pungent  and  delightful  condiment. 
This  mill  holds  a  full  3  oz.  of  corns  and  the  fully 
removable  top  makes  it  easy  to  fill  and  empty. 
A  detachable  clear  plastic  receptacle  at  the 
bottom  collects  the  grind  anytime  measuring 
is  a  necessity.  The  mill  is  sleek-looking,  6"  high, 
made  of  cream-colored  plastic  and  operated  by 
a  turnkey.  The  grinding  mechanism  is  hand- 
assembled  and  made  of  nickel-plated  hardened 
steel  for  long  trouble-free  use.  An  adjustment 
knob  takes  the  grind  from  fine  powder  to  coarse 
grains.  This  proper  peppermill  costs  $29.00 
($2.95)  #A793. 


7-FINCEREP  BLIND  CLEANER 

t  has  taken  a  long 

time  figuring  out  how 
to  clean  Venetian  blinds 
efficiently.  Now  a  Cal- 
ifornia designer  has 
finally  solved  the  prob- 
lem convincingly  with 
this  blind  cleaner.  This 
tool  has  7  roller  fingers, 
4"  long  and  covered  with 
a  synthetic  lambswool  that  picks  up  and  holds 
dust  and  dirt.  Pull  the  trigger  and  the  fingers 
spread  enough  to  slip  over  the  blind  slats  (6 
mini-blind  slats  or  3  conventional  slats).  Release 
the  trigger  and  the  slats  are  held  firmly  between 
the  cleaning  rollers.  Then  move  the  cleaner  back 
and  forth  along  the  blind,  release  and  grip  the 
next  set  of  slats.  When  soiled,  the  rollers  can  be 
removed  and  washed.  $9.00  ($1.95)  #787.  Two  for 
$17.00  ($1.95)  #A7872. 


ORDERING  INSTRUCTIONS  AND  GUARANTEE:  We  ship 
via  United  Parcel  Service  wherever  possible  to  insure 
prompt  delivery.  The  price  of  each  item  is  shown  followed 
by  its  shipping  and  handling  charges  in  (  ).  Be  sure  to 
add  the  item  price  plus  sh  ippingand  handling  charges  for 
each  item  ordered  to  arrive  at  the  total  price  of  each  item.  If 
you  are  not  satisfied for  any  reason,  return  the  article  to  us 
within  30  days,  and  we'll  exchange  it  or  refund  the  cost,  per 
your  instructions. 


H.M.  SPECIALTIES  c/o  TOOLS  FOR  LIVING 

FOR  FASTEST  SERVICE  ON  CREDIT  CARD  ORDERS  PHONE  OUR  24-HOUR  TOLL-FREE  NUMBER: 

DEPT.  CNBD  064;  P.O.  BOX  4000;  ENGLEW00D,  NJ  07631 

800-228-5505. 

In  Nebraska  call  800-642-9900. 

SEND  TO  (PLEASE  PRINT) 

ITEM  NO 

QUANTITY 

DESCRIPTION/COLOR 

ITEM  PRICE 

SHPG  &  HNDLG. 

TOTAL  PRICE 

AD0RESS 

CITY                                                STATE  ZIP 

ENCLOSED  IS  A  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER  FOR  $                     PAYABLE  TO  H.M.  SPECIALTIES 

□  MASTERCARD  □  VISA  □  AM  EXPRESS   EXP  DATE 

ENCLOSED  IS  $1  00  FOR  YOUR  NEW  TOOLS  FOR  LIVING  CATALOG 

ACCOUNT  »  SIGNATURE 

TOTAL  AMOUNT 

(Sorry,  we  cannot  handle  Cana      'oreign  or  C.O.D.  orders.)  Please  allow  30  days  for  delivery  from  our  receipt  of  your  order. 

©  ISP.  Inc. 
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WHAT'S  IN  A  LINE? 

Poor  Paloma  Picasso!  "I  feel  as  if  I  was 
trapped,"  she  laments  in  an  affida- 
vit to  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York,  "like  the  fly  who  is  induced  by  the 
spider  to  come  into  his  web.  I  was  solicited 
by  [Arthur]  Baker  to  do  the  very  thing  I 
did,  and  now  he  has  hauled  me  into  Court 
on  claims  which  are  completely  without 
merit."  The  thing  she  did,  as  Baker 
describes  it  to  the  court,  is  "design  piracy, " 
meaning,  in  blunt  language,  plagiarism. 

A  calligrapher  known  to  students 
through  his  designs  in  numerous  source- 
books, Baker  was  thumbing  through  the 
New  York  Times  a  year  ago  April  when  he 
found  something  that  astonished  him 
greatly.  Tiffany  &  Co.  was  advertising 
Paloma  Picasso's  "Gold  Fish,"  her  new, 
exclusive  line  of  eighteen-karat-gold  pins, 
retailing  at  prices  to  five  hundred  dollars. 
He  recognized  each  of  the  five  shown  as 
taken,  line  for  line,  from  designs  in  his 
book  New  Calligraphic  Ornaments  and 
Flourishes  (Dover,  1981,  $3.00).  So,  Bak- 
er sued  for  $1.2  million  in  damages. 
Picasso  does  not  deny  that  she  used  Ba- 


ker's book  in  developing  her  scribble-style 
jewelry.  But  according  to  John  Loring, 
Tiffany's  design  director,  who  worked 
closely  with  her,  she  modified  Baker's 
designs  "significantly,"  as  was  necessary  in 
order  to  "transform  the  two-dimensional 
drawings  into  three-dimensional  jewelry 
pieces."  Adds  Anthony  Ostrom,  the  com- 
pany's president:  "It's  not  a  case  of  copying 
but  of  inspiration,  of  poetic  license." 
Besides,  Loring  asserts  in  what  seems  to  be 
an  understatement,  it  is  an  age-old  prac- 
tice in  the  trade  to  use  "adaptations  of 
[copybook  designs]  without  acknowledge- 
ment of  their  original  source  or  designer, 
even  when  known." 

As  if  to  make  things  more  complicated, 
the  book  includes  specific  permission  to 
use  up  to  ten  designs  on  a  single  project, 
giving  credit  "wherever  possible."  And 
Picasso  seems  to  have  acted  in  good  faith. 
When  Baker  reached  her  by  telephone  to 
state  his  grievance,  Ostrom  says,  she 
offered  to  withdraw  the  offending  pieces 
from  sale.  "Don't  do  that,"  Baker  is  said  to 
have  replied.  Then  came  the  suit. 

Marc  Schiller,  counsel  for  Baker,  is 
indignant,  as  one  might  expect.  "Ms. 
Picasso  brought  about  as  much  'originality' 


to  her  copy  of  Baker's  design  as  a  child 
might  in  rendering  'three-dimensional' 
cookies  with  a  cookie  cutter.  Even  a  per- 
functory comparison  of  plaintiff  s  designs 
and  Ms.  Picasso's  'adaptations'  conclu- 
sively demonstrates  that  Ms.  Picasso's  jew- 
elry designs  are  direct  copies,  made  with- 
out any  intervening  creative  effort." 

It  is  not  our  business  to  weigh  the  legal 
niceties,  and  we  think  highly  of  Picasso  as 
a  creative  talent.  But  on  general  principle, 
we  have  never  liked  to  see  one  artist's 
name  on  another's  work. 


SAFETY  FIRST 


"I  think  like  a  criminal,"  says  Robert 
Volpe  with  a  twinkle  in  his  dancing  blue 
eyes.  Luckily  for  the  members  of  the  art 
world  who  operate  on  the  level,  the  man 
his  buddies  in  blue  used  to  call  "Rem- 
brandt" is  on  the  side  of  the  angels.  In  his 
nineteen  years  with  the  New  York  Police 
Department,  the  painting  detective 
(whose  own  oils  sell  at  prices  in  the  range 
of  $2,000-$3,000)  restored  an  estimated 
one  hundred  million  dollars'  worth  of  stol- 
en works  of  art  to  their  rightful  owners  and 
gained  an  international  reputation  as  the 
country's  one-man  art-recovery  squad. 

At  forty-one,  Volpe  has  retired  from  the 
force  and  set  up  shop  as  the  Volpe  Organi- 
zation, headquartered  in  Manhattan's  fi- 
nancial district.  Under  the  corporate 
name  (which  covers  himself  and  his  busi- 
ness partner,  Howard  Guralnick,  in 
charge  of  day-to-day  operations),  Volpe 
now  consults  to  private  collectors,  corpo- 
rations, museums  (anonymous,  of  course), 
and  governments,  including  those  of  Hun- 
gary, Italy,  and  Israel.  His  emphasis  these 
days  has  shifted  from  recovery  to  prevent- 
ing losses  in  the  first  place. 
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Billing  at  sliding  rates  (typically  be- 
tween $1,000  and  $1,500  a  day),  Volpe 
tailors  security  designs  to  clients'  require- 
ments and  superintends  their  implementa- 
tion. He  offers  no  "package."  Every  job — 
be  it  protecting  paintings  in  a  vault  or  anti- 
quities just  surfacing  at  an  archaeological 
dig — poses  its  special  problems.  If  it  were 
otherwise,  Volpe  would  probably  chuck  it 
all,  set  up  his  easel  in  the  wilderness,  and 
devote  all  his  time  to  painting,  as  he  has 
long  been  threatening  to  do.  "I'm  not 
interested  in  raking  in  lots  of  money,"  he 
explains.  "I'm  an  artist." 

HERE'S  POPEYE 

If  Orientals  seem  inscrutable  to  our  West- 
ern eyes,  how  do  we  seem  to  them?  One 
indication  came  in  this  report  from  an 
Occidental  friend:  "Not  long  ago  I  at- 
tended a  party  in  Tribeca  honoring  a  Japa- 
nese airbrush  artist.  There,  a  Japanese 
photographer  approached  me  and  politely 
asked  if  he  could  take  my  photograph. 
Photograph  taken,  he  proceeded  to  ask  me 
detailed  questions  about  my  wardrobe 
(sports  coat,  sweatshirt,  khakis,  basketball 
sneakers).  Who  had  designed  them? 
Where  did  I  shop?  I  was  flattered.  Then  he 
produced  a  card  identifying  him  as  an  edi- 
tor of  Popeye.  Happening  on  a  Japanese 
bookstore  in  Manhattan  shortly  thereaf- 
ter, I  was  delighted  to  find  a  few  recent 
issues  of  this  mysterious  magazine. 

"I  have  spent  the  afternoon  absorbed  in 
my  new  discovery.  I  can't  read  Japanese, 
but  no  matter.  English  words  are  scattered 
throughout  the  publication,  often  as  sec- 
tion headings  ('The  Computer  Boy,'  'Fun- 
ky Video,'  'Tennis  Look  In  Hot!').  Be- 
sides, Popeye,  'Magazine  for  City  Boys,'  is 


mostly  illustrations,  often  a  dozen  to  a 
page,  some  as  small  as  postage  stamps.  It  is 
a  crash  briefing  in  all  the  consumer  items 
that  are  dear  to  Japanese  males  in  their  late 
teens  and  early  twenties:  computers,  audio 
gear,  comic  books,  clothes,  sports,  the  'in' 
Americana. 

"Each  page  is  a  montage  to  warm  the 
heart  of  Marshall  McLuhan,  especially 
in  the  incomparable  'Nonsense  Goods 
Review,'  a  fifteen-page  celebration  of 
novelties  and  knickknacks  made  for  the 
American  market.  This  embarrassment  of 
trivia  includes  an  inflatable  Lone  Ranger, 
a  set  of  plastic  Wolfman  'Party  Teeth  for 
Party  Fun,'  wooden  nickels,  and  miniature 
horses  smoking  miniature  cigarettes. 

"That  section  has  me  worried.  I  have 
the  sinking  feeling  that  I  will  open  up  a 
future  issue  and  there  I  will  be,  flanked  by  a 
Barbie  Doll  and  a  squirting  flower." 

STAMP  OF  APPROVAL 


We  salute  Ada  Calabrese  on  the  occasion 
of  her  show  this  month  at  Manhattan's 
Lessing  Gallery.  Recalling  his  high-school 
French,  an  early  admirer  of  her  pieces  dub- 
bed them  "timbrages,"  a  happy  coinage 
that  sums  up  just  what  they  are:  collages 
(usually  no  larger  than  a  postcard)  made 
entirely  from  postage  stamps.  As  far  as  she 
knows,  Calabrese  is  the  world's  first  and 
only  "timbragiste." 

Her  subjects  range  from  landscapes, 
often  evoking  her  native  Italy,  to  lavish 
costume  designs  inspired  by  greasepaint 
memories  from  a  previous  career  as  a  lyric 
soprano  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera. 
Working  surfaces  as  if  by  brushstrokes, 
patch  by  tiny  patch  (the  sky  in  the  three- 


inch-square  Glasgow,  our  illustration,  is 
composed  of  many  hundred),  the  artist  at 
her  best  fashions  images  that  have  a  power 
out  of  all  proportion  to  their  compact 
scale.  Calabrese's  "timbragism"  has  been 
used  commercially,  on  a  beach  towel,  on 
book  covers,  on  a  poster.  Hers  is  a  versatile 
medium,  but  for  our  part,  we  prefer  it  in 
the  original. 

CIAO,  CIAO,  MICHELIN 

We  have  long  suspected  that  Michelin's 
cool,  clinical  restaurant  ratings  in  the  Red 
Guide  to  Italy  reflect  a  certain  chauvin- 
ism. What  seems  to  count  is  success  in 
approximating  French  haute  cuisine  and 
Gallic  notions  of  decorum,  not  excellence 
in  preparing  Italian  fare.  Diners  on  the 
loose  in  Italy  have  numerous  alternatives 
to  Michel  in,  of  course,  but  none  more 
antithetical  to  it  than  J  Ristoranti  di  Vero- 
nelli.  It's  opinionated,  chatty,  whimsical, 
often  arbitrary,  always  intensely  person- 
al— the  perfect  Italian 
guide,  in  fact,  for  passion- 
ate dining  allitaliana. 

A  pocket-size  volume 
published  by  Mondadori, 
I  Ristoranti  di  Veronelli  is 
readily  available  through- 
out Italy.  (The  1984  edi- 
tion is  expected  out  any 
day.)  The  Veronelli  of 
the  title  is  Luigi  of  that 
name,  a  true  paladin  of 
the  foods  and  wines  of  his 
native  land.  He  rates  res- 
taurants on  their  cooking 
(one  to  five  chef's  hats), 
wine  cellar  (one  to  five 
bottles),  and  selection  of 
spirits  and  cordials  (one 
or  more  alembics).  Any 
restaurant  receiving  five 
hats,  five  bottles,  and  two  alembics  is 
awarded  a  sunburst.  In  1983,  Veronelli 
passed  out  twelve  such  emblems  of  glory. 
(Stingy  Michelin  grants  twelve  Italian  res- 
taurants the  praise  of  two  stars,  but  none 
its  top  accolade  of  three). 

In  addition,  Veronelli  has  a  category 
beyond  categories.  Its  symbol  is  a  heart, 
which  goes  to  establishments  so  special 
(most,  presumably,  of  sunburst  quality) 
that,  "for  reasons  of  the  heart — friend- 
ship, memory  .  .  .  ,"  Veronelli  can't 
evaluate  with  his  customary  objectivity, 
such  as  it  is.  Hence  the  valentine. 

Beyond  the  expected  service  informa- 
tion, Veronelli  includes  names  of  chefs 
and  sommeliers,  his  choices  of  best  dishes 
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EUGENE  GARIN 

Master  of  the  Sea 


End  of  Glory 


 I 

Oil  on  Canvas    36  x  48 


Eugene  Garin  •  James  Fetherolf  •  Loren  D.  Adams 
Alex  Dzigurski  •  Mario  B.  Simic  •  Anthony  Casay 
Dave  Dalton  •  Maurice  Meyer  •  Bennett  Bradbury 
Chapelet  •  Kresman  •  Vorhees  •  Cortes  •  Blanchard 
Delage  •  Boyer  •  Ribout  •  Valere  •  Andre  Balyon 
Makk  •  Jean-Pierre  Trevor  •  Ed  LaVelle  •  Robert  Wood 
Kay  Williams  •  Neil  Boyle  •  Alfredo  Rodriguez  •  Brice 
Grimmer  •  Sikorski  •  Roberto  Lupetti  •  Sarraille 


Sculptures  by: 
Dani  •  Elizabeth  MacQueen  •  Gene  Zesch 
Chester  Armstrong  •  Laura  Craig  •  Herb  Mignery 

Color  Catalogue  $15 


FOR  THE  ULTIMATE  EXPERIENCE  IN  ART 


Carmel's  Largest,  three  locations:  corner  San  Carlos  &  6th,  P.O.  Box  5687,  Carmel-by-the-Sea,  CA  93921 
408-624-7522    •    1-800-821-5387    •    (California  only)  1-800-221-2517 


TREASURE 
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American 
Spirit 

200  acres  of  naturalized 
gardens  on  a  princely 
scale ...  in  the  heart  of  the 
Brandywine  Valley  near 
Wilmington,  Delaware. 
(302)  654-1548. 
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Des  Moines,  Iowa  50350 


□  YES! 

Please  enter  my  subscrip- 
tion to  Connoisseur.  One 
year  for  only  $19.95. 

□  My  payment  is  enclosed  (or) 

□  Please  bill  me  


initial  here 


Charge  Orders  Subject  to  Publisher  s 
Acceptanc  e. 
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please  print 
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State 
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Your  first  copy  will  be  on  its  way  to  you  in 
6  to  12  weeks.  Look  (or  it! 
Connoisseur.  A  Publication  of  Hearst  Maga 
zines  A  Division  of  The  fleaist  Corporation 

i  Above  pri<  e  applies  in  U.S.  and  Possessions 
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in  all  categories,  and  even  tips  about 
neighboring  producers  of  special  brandies, 
salamis,  honeys,  cheese,  ice  creams — any 
extraordinary  comestible  that  tickled  his 
discriminating  palate. 

/  Ristoranti  di  Veronelli  is  written  in  Ital- 
ian, senz'altro.  But  no  one  who  is  up  to 
ordering  a  meal  in  a  Roman  restaurant  will 
have  any  trouble  following  Veronelli's 
splendid  advice. 

A  RESURRECTION  OF  HIS  OWN 

The  story  so  far:  Gilbert  E.  Kaplan,  the 
self-made  founding  editor  of  the  highly 
profitable  Institutional  Investor,  celebrates 
his  publication's  fifteenth  anniversary  by 
hiring  Avery  Fisher  Hall,  the  American 
Symphony  Orchestra,  soloists,  and  the 
Westminster  Choir  and  conducting,  from 
memory,  Gustav  Mahler's  Symphony  no. 
2  (the  Resurrection).  Its  grandiloquent 
spirituality  has  haunted  him  since  he  first 
heard  the  piece,  played  by  this  very  same 
orchestra,  then  led  by  Leopold  Stokowski. 
Kaplan's  prior  musical  training  is  a  mere 
three  years  of  childhood  piano  lessons.  He 
has  never  conducted  before.  Just  to  have 
committed  the  sprawling,  ninety-minute 
score  to  memory  would  be  an  impressive 
feat.  To  have  led  Mahler's  massive  forces 
without  dropping  a  cue  would  be  amazing. 
Incredibly,  Kaplan's  achievement  doesn't 
end  there.  A  critic,  admitted  among  the 
guests  on  the  understanding  that  he  will 
listen  only  and  not  write,  breaks  silence  to 
call  the  performance  "one  of  the  five  or  six 
most  profoundly  realized  Mahler  Seconds" 
in  a  quarter  century.  The  American  Sym- 
phony is  impressed,  too,  and  invites  Kap- 
lan back  to  lead  a  repeat  performance  at 
Carnegie  Hall.  Other  invitations  start 
coming  in — always  to  lead  the  Resurrec- 
tion— from  major  orchestras  as  far  afield  as 
Tokyo  and  London.  "Professional  conduc- 
tors now  treat  me  as  a  colleague,"  Kaplan 
says,  "with  respect  to  this  one  work." 

The  news:  Kaplan  wants  to  publish,  in 
full-color  facsimile,  Mahler's  manuscript. 
The  original  is  in  The  Hague,  among  the 


holdings  of  the  financially  hard-pressed 
Willem  Mengelberg  Foundation,  which 
perpetuates  the  memory  of  a  celebrated 
Dutch  maestro  well  esteemed  in  his  time 
by  Mahler.  The  trustees  decide  to  deacces- 
sion  the  Resurrection  manuscript  at  an 
undisclosed  asking  price  (estimated  by 
knowledgeable  sources  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars). 
Guess  who  gets  first  crack  at  it. 

Kaplan  took  possession  of  his  treasure 
May  17  in  a  Zurich  bank.  For  now,  it  will 
be  kept  on  loan  at  the  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 
Library,  in  New  York.  Those  who  cannot 
see  the  real  thing  there  may  soon  be  able  to 
study  the  facsimile,  which  he  still  plans  to 
publish  at  an  as  yet  undetermined  price.  A 
good  estimate:  $150. 

A  SOBER  THOUGHT 


It  sounds  innocuous,  but  there  is  an  insid- 
ious plot  afoot.  Smirnoff  s  Vodka  Informa- 
tion Bureau  recently  released  a  bright  little 
brochure  of  recipes  for  new  cocktails,  then 
followed  that  up  with  a  low-key  promo- 
tional campaign.  What  the  Vodka  Bu- 
reaucrats are  promoting,  it  turns  out,  is 
putting  a  "splash"  of  vodka  into  any  num- 
ber of  good  wine-based  drinks,  including, 
ye  gods,  Harvey's  Bristol  Cream.  They 
clearly  want  to  ride  wine's  great  wave  of 
popularity,  knowing  that  since  vodka  has 
no  taste  of  its  own,  it  mixes  well  with  any- 
thing. Admittedly,  a  half  ounce  of  vodka 
does  wonders  for  a  "Mimosa"  (half  orange 
juice,  half  champagne).  But  that  splash  of 
spirits  adds  octane.  Does  a  nice,  tart  Kir 
really  need  that  kick? 

Contributors:  Philip  Herrera,  Fayette  Hickox, 
Tom  Maresca 

Edited  by  Matthew  Gurewitsch 
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American  Cookery  comes  of  age  with 

19113 

A  Celebration  of  Gastronomy  Coast-to-Coast 


by 


James  Villas 


'Celebration'  is  an  apt  word  to  use  for  this 
refreshingly  well-written,  eclectic  collection  of  essays  on 
eating  in  the  United  States  by  the  food  and  wine  editor  of  Town  & 
Country  magazine... a  lively,  freewheeling  account  of  the  best  of 
indigenous  American  cuisine... a  delightful  book." — Publishers  Weekly 


His  peers  cheer  a  food-writer's 
food  writer... 

JAMES  BEARD:  'A  delicious  volume!... it's 

exceedingly  good  reading,  it  contains  a  lot  a 
profitable  information,  and  there  is  all  through  it 
something  to  make  us  savor  the  thought  of  good 
food,  good  living,  and  the  joys  of  good  life." 
— from  the  Foreword 

CRAIG  CLAIBORNE:  'An  excellent  book... 

something  of  a  landmark.  James  Villas  is  one  of 
the  most  knowledgeable,  highly 
readable  writers  on  the  subject 
of  food  in  America  today 
Wholly  entertaining,  it 
encompasses  an  admirable 
range  of  thoughts  on 
food  ranging  from 
fried  chicken  and 
barbecues  to  Bourbon 
to  game  and  caviar... 
a  banquet  for  your 
library' 


\ 


Michel  Tcherevlcoff 


JULIA  CHILD:  'A  good  job,  a  new  approach." 
M.F.K.  FISHER:  "Exciting  and  delightful... a 

truly  amusing  and  interesting  and  valuable  look 
at  our  gastronomy  (so-called,  and  quite  often 
rightly!)." 

GAEL  GREENE:  "Jim  Villas  is  always  the 

incurable  gourmand,  savvy  and  opinionated, 
whether  he  is  at  a  pig-pickin'  in  North  Carolina 
or  dining  on  the  S.S.  France" 

WILLIAM  RICE,  editor  in  chief,  Food  and 

Wine  Magazine:  "James  Villas  is  the  most 
consistently  sophisticated  writer  on  food  I  know 
...This  book  is  bound  to  become  a  valued 
reference  for  American  food  lovers!' 

Including  many  original  recipes  to  tempt 
the  palate,  $15  00  ARBOR  HOUSE  £ 

rReTuVncoupon  to!  ARBOR  HOUSE,  235  E.  4 5th  St.,""l 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

\   Please  send  me  copy(ies)  of  AMERICAN  TASTE  (<>  $15.00 

\\   each.  Please  add  $1.25  per  book  for  postage  I  understand 
\\  that  if  it's  not  everything  you  say,  I  may  return  it  within  two 
\  weeks  ( in  resaleable  condition  of  course)  for  a  full  refund 
\«   □  Check  or  money  order  enclosed  ( including  postage) 
■\   □  Visa  □  MasterCard    □  American  Express 

Card  #_  

Expiration  Date  


Signature  
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"V* :  1968,  when  the  glamorous  Mexican 
1 1  acm  ss  Maria  Felix  wanted  to  commis- 
JLsion  a  fabulous  jewel,  she  aptly  chose 
one  of  her  country's  most  potent  mythic 
images — the  serpent.  For  Indian  civiliza- 
tions from  the  early  Olmec  to  the  empire- 
building  Maya  and  Aztec,  this  creature, 
often  shown  in  plumage,  was  the  symbol  of 
water,  of  fertility,  of  the  continuity  of  life 
itself.  It  mediated  between  man  and  earth. 
It  struck  in  a  flash  of  lightning. 

Felix  conceived  of  her  jewel  as  a  neck- 
lace that  might  double  as  a  brilliant  objet 
d'art.  It  was  the  Cartier  craftsmen,  in  Par- 


is, who  figured  out  the  details,  equipping 
the  necklace  with  removable  hooks  and 
clasps  (the  resulting  openings  can  be 
plugged  with  diamonds)  and  creating  the 
stunning  bibelot  seen  below.  At  the  cus- 
tomer's instructions,  they  also  worked  into 
the  design  the  rich  hues  of  Mexico:  the 
orange-red  of  tiled  roofs,  the  deep  green  of 
jade,  the  black  of  volcanic  earth.  These 
colors  appear  in  a  chevron  pattern  on  the 
enamel  plaques  that  form  the  creature's 
underbelly.  The  top  of  the  head  and 
body — twenty-two  inches  of  meticulously 
crafted,  silkily  supple  articulated  plati- 


num— sparkle  with  hundreds  of  brilliants 
and  baguettes,  nearly  220  carats  in  all. 

To  ensure  that  the  attributes  of  the 
mythological  setpent  would  insinuate 
themselves  into  the  coils  of  her  necklace, 
Maria  Felix  sent  shamans  to  weave  charms 
and  chant  incantations  while  the  piece 
was  in  the  making.  Whose  side  were  they 
on?  When  the  slithery  treasure,  expected 
to  sell  at  $350,000,  went  on  the  block  at 
Christie's  on  April  1 1 ,  where  gems  were 
fetching  double  their  estimates,  the  top 
bid  of  $220,000  failed  to  meet  the  reserve. 
Back  to  the  Garden  of  Eden. — Neil  Letson 
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Only  the  Far  East  could  inspire  a  collection  such  as  Folio  16— 
a  collection  as  captivating  as  the  Orient  itself .  With  a  calm 
opulence,  Folio  16  re-creates  classics  of  the  Ming  and  early 
Ch'ing  dynasties,  duplicating  authentic  Chinese  joinery  and 
infinitely  touchable  finishes.  7b  explore  these  designs  for  living 

and  dining  room  further,  we  in  vite  you  to  send  $3. 00  for  the 
Folio  16  catalog.  Henredon,  Dept.  Q74,  Morganton,  NC 28655. 


For  those  who  value  excellence 

Henredon. 


Rare  Paii  ol  I  hrcc-C  oloi  Biscuit  Porcelain  Fu  1  1  molu  Mounts, 

Of  the  Kangxi  (K'ang  Hsi)  Pei    I  D. 

Heights:  1  IVh  inch 


RALPH  M.  CHAIT  GALLERIES 


12  EAST  56th  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
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MERCEDES  BENZ 


190  D  engine  highlights:  1.  High  torque  over  a  wide  rpm  range.  2.  Hydraulic  valve  elements.  3-  Engine  sits  at  15-degree 


Thel90D2.2  Sedan: 
Mercedes-Benz  streamlines 

the  diesel  engine, 
the  diesel  automobile,  and 

the  diesel  experience. 


SET  FREE  on  the  test  track,  die 
Mercedes-Benz  190  D  2.2  Sedan 
a  >uld  cruise  at  velocities  very 
close  to  100  mph.  At  sports  sedan 
levels  of  roadholding  tenacity 
And  quieter  than  any  production 
diesel  in  Mercedes-Benz  annals. 

This  $24,000*  sedan  seems  de- 
termined to  alter  die  very  nature 
of  diesel  driving.  That  was  die 
plan:  Mercedes-Benz  engineers 
have  literally  pulled  apart  die 
diesel  concept  and  put  it  back 
togedier  in  an  extraordinary 
new  way 

SACRILEGE 
UNDER  THE  HOOD 

The  190  Ds  2.2-liter  power  plant 
is  a  maj(  >r  rethinking  of  diesel 
engine  technology  It  mobilizes  a 
cr<  vssrfk  >w  cylinder  head,  hydraulic 
valve  elements,  die  precision  of 
:l<  xtroi  lie  injection  pump  timing, 
and  sound-absorbing  engine 
encapsulation-among  numerous 
a(  Ivai  ices-  in  the  diesel  cause. 


It  is  not  only  die  quietest  but 
also  die  lightest  (by  25  percent) 
and  die  stijigiest  production  die- 
sel engine  in  Mercedes-Benz  his- 
tory- [35]  EPA  estimated  mpg  and 
51  estimated  highway  mpg.f  Yet 
it  is  almost  too  crisply  responsive 
and  free-rewing  to  feel  like  a 
diesel  at  all. 

Imagine  die  performance  flex- 
ibility of  a  four-cylinder  diesel 
engine  diat  generates  high  torque 
across  a  wide  rpm  range.  That 
doesn't  lag  but  darts  up  to  55  mph. 
That  feels  at  home  in  an  Interstate 
passing  lane. 

It  is  meanwhile  an  engine 
steeped  in  die  diesel  virtues  of 
reliability  and  durability  In  cold 
weather,  it  even  preheats  its 
own  fuel. 

FUN  COMES 
TO  DIESEL  DRIVING 

Aim  die  190  D  down  your  least 
favorite  piece  of  back-road  black- 
top and  be  astonished.  It  feels 


'Approximate  uggi  *  d  advertised  delivered  price  at  port  of  entry  ti  Ige  EPA  cm.  mileage  for  comparison  Your  actual  mile. 
A<  tual  hwj  mileage  will  probably  be  less.  California  estimates  vary.  (See  your  authorized  dealer  for  complete  warranty  inf< 


euphorically  eager  and  reassui 
ingly  stable-less  like  a  typical 
diesel  sedan  dian  a  sportingly 
adept  machine  diat  doesn't  ne< 
gasoline. 

"It's  clear,"  comments  Roadi 
Track  of  die  new  190  Class,  "th< 
Mercedes  spared  no  expense 
in  designing  die  suspension  of 
diis  agile  road  car-it  may  well  i 
die  best  handling  Mercedes 
ever  built." 

Its  trailblazing  multilink  ind< 
pendent  rear  suspension  and 
odier  chassis  advances  are  fitte 
to  die  trimmest  Mercedes-Ben 
sedan  of  modern  times:  2,645 
lbs.,  lAVi  feet  nose  to  tail. 

A/zwe-speed  manual  transm 
sion  restores  die  joy  of  shifting 
widi  fifth  gear  functioning  as  a 
overdrive  for  sustained  cruisinj 
You  cai  alternatively  order  a  fo 
speed  automatic  version.  This 
lightweight  torque  converter  u 
is  so  well  engineered  diat  fried 
losses-aid  fuel  wastage-are 
minimal. 

ERGONOMICS  AND 
AERODYNAMICS 

The  190 Ds  cabin  is  as  physical! 
and  psychologically  comfortab 
as  ergonomic  science  can  devi: 
One  reason  die  190  D  is  sucl 
a  quiet-running  diesel  is  dial  it 
die  mc  )st  aerodynamically  slick 
passenger  car  in  Mercedes-Bei 
history  Imagine:  a  four-door 
sedan  widi  ai  11.7-cu.  ft.  trunk  t 
nonetheless  rivals  even  ex<  >tic 
sp<  )rts  cars  for  wind-cheating, 

ige  m.i\  vary  depending  on  speed,  trip  length  and  we. 
irmalK  >n  «'<  ivk  i  Men  edes  Hen/  of  NA,  Int  ,  Montvall 


rting  five-speed  manual  gearbox.  5.  To  minimize  thermal  stress,  each  piston  is  automatically  oil-cooled  as  it  moves 


bulence-curbing  efficiency. 
The  190  Ds  8%-foot  wheel- 
>e-remarkably  ample  for  a  car 
Ms  length-helps  afford  such 
narkahle  interior  space  that 
)  drivers  legroom  in  this  car 
itches  that  in  even  die  largest 
Tcedes-Benz  sedans. 
The  seats  are  superb-"Good 


seats.  Strong  seats.  Mercedes 
seats."  says  Autoweek,  succinctly. 
You  cannot  buy  a  thinly  equipped 
190  D  because  everytliing  from 
AM/FM  electronic  stereo  radio 
with  tape  cassette  player,  to  cli- 
mate control  system,  to  automatic 
cruise  control,  to  electric  window 
lifts-even  the  choice  of  an  electric 


sliding  roof-is  standard.  From 
hand-finished  wood  to  velour 
carpeting,  trim  standards  are  pure 
Mercedes-Benz. 

The  same  can  be  said  for  the 
190 Ds  safety  standards.  It  is 
2,645  lbs.  of  Mercedes-Benz  solid- 
ity and  strength,  and  integrated 
into  its  design  is  the  same  level  of 
safety  as  you  will  find  in  every 
other  automobile  that  bears  the 
Three-Pointed  Star. 

The  190  D  was  designed  for 
quick  and  infrequent  mainte- 
nance, and  for  practicality:  note 
those  deformable  front  and  rear 
bumpers,  for  instance,  meant  u ) 
yield  to  minor  impacts  and  regain 
their  shape.  At  48  months  or 
50,000  miles,  its  limited  warranty  $ 
is  perhaps  die  most  confident 
in  die  industry 

Will  this  $24,000  automobile 
retain  its  value  over  time?  Consult 
die  record:  it  shows  diat  Mercedes- 
Benz  need  not  apologize  for 
die  resale  performance  of  any 
car  it  has  sold  in  America  over  the 
past  two  decades. 

The  Mercedes-Benz  1901)  12 
Sedan  is  indeed  a  new  breed  of 
diesel.  A  diesel  not  only  meant  to 
be  driven  for  years-but  to  be 
driven  pleasurably,  every  mile 
of  die  way 


Engineered  like  no  other 
car  in  the  world 


A  view  for  a  select  few. 


There  will  never  be  another  home^wfth 
view  like  this  on  Waikiki  Beach 

This  is  the  last.  And  undoubtabfy,_ 
the  best.  The  Waikiki  Beach  Tower. 

Magnificent  two-bedroom  luxury  residences 
featuring  180  degrees  of  unobstructed  ocean 
panorama  in  one  of  the  most  exciting  and  desired 
settings  in  the  world. 

Every  choice  amenity,  every  appointment  of  refined  elegance 
has  been  provided. 

If  you  are  among  the  select  few  who  are  ready  to  live  ^ 
your  dreams,  we  invite  you  to  visit  our  model  residences. 
From  $324,500,  leasehold.  Please  call  the  following  for 
further  information: 

On-site  sales  office:  (808)  926-3381  £  U  /    -  4 


UAIKIKI B6ACH  TOUtR 


Herbert  K.  Horita 
Andre  S.  Tatibouet 
Developers 

2470  Kalakaua  Avenue 
HiMioUila.  Hawaii  968 1 5 
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WE  SAVE  MONEY 
FOR  PEOPLE 
WHO  MAKE  MONEY 


If  you  manage  your  own  portfolio, 
you  should  know  about  The  Wall 
Street  Account,  a  complete  discount 
brokerage  service  featuring  full  trading 
capabilities,  high  interest  on  cash  bal- 
ances, margin  and  general  purpose  loans 
and  our  exclusive  newsletter,  Net  Worth. 
The  Wall  Street  Account  offers  low  rates,  fast  reliable  execution  and 
access  to  the  Private  Clients  Group,  a  unique  organization  serving  the 
high  net  worth  individual  with  over  forty  customized  financial  services. 

We  invite  you  to  write  or  phone:  Ms.  Janice  M.  DeLuise, 
Asst.  Vice  President,  Private  Clients  Group,  280  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  New  York  10015;  212/850-1473. 


The  Wall  Street  Account 
Bankers  Trust  Company 
Private  Clients  Group 

We  Make  Money  For  People  Who  Make  Money. 


Member  FDIC 


)  id  the  courtship  of  Miles 
Standish  begiii  back  home 


near  a  court  cupboard  such  as  this? 

Early  English  Oak.  At  a  fraction  of  the 
price  more  mainstream  dealers  demand 

Find  out  more  about  English  Oak  at 
Baltimore  prices.  Collectors  and  dealer  's 
inquiries  invited.  Call  (301)  728-0101 

CrossHeys 
Antiques 

HOI  N.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  MD  21201 

Dealers  in  fine  16th  and  nth  century' 

English  Oak  Furniture,  paintings, 
accessories,  tapestries  ana  porcelains. 
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Hovvfehudi  Menuhin  keeps  time. 


If  all  he  could  do  was 
play  the  violin,  that  surely 
would  be  enough. 

Yehudi  Menuhin's  en- 
thusiasm, however,  extends 
much  further. 

He  has  used  the  oppor- 
tunities that  travelling  the 
world  has  given  him  not 
just  to  delight  audiences 
with  his  playing,  but  to 
study  the  indigenous 
music  of  each  country. 

Thus  it  is  equally  likely 
that  you  will  find  Yehudi 
Menuhin  giving  a  concert 
with  Ravi  Shankar  or  Stephane  Grappelli 
as  with  a  full  orchestra. 

Throughout  the  world,  Yehudi 
Menuhin  is  recognized  as  a  truly  great 
musician.  But  he  has  been  honored  for 
far  more  than  that. 

For  the  way  in  which  he  has  used 
music  as  a  medium  for  promoting  his 
own  humanitarian  beliefs,  Yehudi 
Menuhin  has  been  awarded  an  honorary 
Knighthood,  the  Legion  d'Honneur, 


the  Belgian  Ordre  de  la 
Couronne,  the  Order  of 
Merit  from  West  Germany, 
and  the  Nehru  Peace 
Award. 

Of  course,  Yehudi 
Menuhin's  most  precious 
possessions  are  his  violins. 

In  his  time,  he  has  owned 
such  masterpieces  as  a 
Stradivarius,  a  Guarnerius 
Del  Gesu,  and  a  Capicchioni. 

He  will  play  with  one 
favorite  for  a  year  or  so, 
and  then  change  to  another. 
But  one  instrument  that 
he  never  changes  is  to  be  found  on  his 
wrist. 

It  is  an  18kt.  gold  Rolex  Day-Date. 

That  such  a  man  as  Yehudi  Menuhin 
should  choose  a  Rolex  above  all  others  as 
his  personal  timepiece  is,  surely,  all  the 
satisfaction  we  could  ever  ask. 
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MY  EYE 


hat  would  better  celebrate  American 
civilization  than  a  flag  made  of  fire- 
works? It  burns  with  life;  it  stirs  us, 
deep  down,  with  our  essential  uniqueness.  Unlike 


• 


any  other  society  in  history,  ours  presents  endless 
possibilities  to  those  with  the  will  to  try.  This  is- 
sue focuses  on  that  open-ended  spirit  in  its  wealth 
of  expressions,  from  the  joys  of  fly-out  fishing  in 
Alaska  to  the  rigors  of  building  three  great  art  col- 
lections in  Massachusetts;  you  will  even  find  a  list 
of  our  favorite  movers  and  shakers — mavericks 
all.  The  accent  here  is  on  quality,  and  I  happily 
note  throughout  the  country  a  burst  of  interest  in 
achieving  excellence  in  all  fields.  This  signifies  a 
flowering  of  connoisseurship — I  have  never  met  a 
connoisseur  who  was  interested  in  only  one  thing. 


The  Town  of  the  Diqnified  Countenance 


When  Cervantes  sent  Don  Quixo- 
te out  to  win  renown  in  the  name 
of  the  peerless  Dulcinea  del  To- 
hoso,  his  readers  knew  that  the 
Knight  of  the  Ruetul  Figure  had 
conceived  a  woman  whose  like  could  nev- 
er have  existed.  Dulcinea,  incomparably 
beautiful  and  irrefutably  virtuous,  lived  in 
what  Quixote  called  "the  great  city  of 
Toboso." 

El  Toboso  was  a  parched  little  village  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  it  remains  a 
parched  little  village  now.  Don  Quixote's 
fantasy  about  an  ideal  woman  was 
matched  by  Cervantes's  satiric  choice  of  El 
Toboso  as  an  appropriate  place  for  her  to 
dwell.  Readers  unfamiliar  with  Spain's 
arid  region  of  La  Mancha,  then  and  now, 
might  even  imagine  that  El  Toboso  was 
one  of  those  enchanting  whitewashed 
Spanish  towns,  all  red-tiled  roofs  and 
black-grilled  doorways. 

El  Toboso  is  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  a 
day  visit  to  the  town,  a  leisurely  two-hour 
drive  from  Madrid  in  the  stunning  wind- 
mill country  south  of  Toledo,  persuades 
one  only  of  the  pungent  irony  of  Cer- 
vantes's choice.  Even  today  the  streets  of 
El  Toboso  arc-  unpaved,  and  the  wind  com- 
ing across  the  v.i >r  plains  of  La  Mancha 
whips  up  eddies  ol  dust  at  every  corner.  A 
brave  sign  at  the  entrance  of  the  town 


directs  the  visitor  to  the  "urban  center," 
where  the  stoops  facing  the  dirt  streets  are 
swept  and  washed  down  every  day. 

El  Toboso's  being  something  ot  a  joke  is 
not  altogether  resented  by  those  who  live 
there.  They  know  that  the  joke  will  attract 
a  steady  if  modest  stream  of  visitors,  and 
despite  their  poverty  they  have  made  hon- 
orable provisions  accordingly.  In  the  town 
hall  is  a  "library" — a  room  about  twelve 
feet  by  eight  feet — whose  shelves  contain 
thirty-four  translations  ot  Cervantes's 
epic,  or  at  any  rate  thirty-tour  different 
editions  in  a  variety  of  languages.  All  of 
them  have  been  signed  by  heads  ot  state  or 
leading  intellectuals  of  the  countries  rep- 
resented. 

In  the  town  square  is  a  witty  sculpture  ot 
the  knight,  who  lends  himself  to  that  sort 
of  thing,  and  another  ot  the  redoubtable 
Dulcinea,  who  does  not.  The  town  hall 
provides  a  little  map  tor  following  the 
route  that  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Pan:a 
took  when  they  arrived  in  El  Toboso  (in 
Chapter  9  of  Part  2  of  the  novel).  It  offers  a 
tine  look  at  the  town's  austere  adobe 
houses,  which  are  at  least  three  centuries 
old.  Charm  may  not  be  their  first  distinc- 
tion, but  El  Toboso  is  a  lot  better  than 


Shades  of  Sancho  Panza  siill  ride  among  the 
haunting  giants  on  the  plain  near  El  Toboso. 


charming:  it  puts  a  good  face  on  its  pover- 
ty, on  the  fact  that  tor  those  in  the  know  it 
is  something  ot  an  international  joke,  on 
its  "urban"  limitations.  By  the  time  you 
leave,  after  a  robust  and  delicious  gazpacho 
manchego  at  the  local  meson,  you  like  El 
Toboso  a  great  deal.  Cervantes  wasn't  be- 
ing so  cynical  after  all.    — Robert  Packard 


CHOICE  AUCTIONS 


London — Christie's,  July  3,  1984,  old- 
master  drawings  from  Chatsworth.  It  is 

impossible  to  overstate  this  sale's  impor- 
tance, which  transcends  mere  money  (al- 
though the  $10  million  presale  projection 
is  no  small  change).  This  is  an  epochal 
event,  because  of  the  utter  brilliance  ot  the 
material  itself  as  well  as  ot  the  pedigree  of 
Chatsworth,  home  since  the  midsixteenth 
century  ot  the  dukes  ot  Devonshire  and 
since  the  early  eighteenth  century  ot  prob- 
ably the  world's  best  collection  of  drawings 
remaining  in  private  hands.  The  seventy- 
one  works  by  forty-two  artists  are  the  most 
important  old-master  drawings  to  come  to 
market  since  the  milestone  Oppenheimer 
sale  in  1936 — and  "every  bit  as  good," 
claims  the  London  drawings  director, 
Noel  Annesley.  The  sale's  announce- 
ment, in  March,  was  greeted  tor  the  most 
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part  with  undisguised  anticipation, 
though  a  few  colossally  stupid  remarks 
were  also  made — for  example,  predictions 
that  the  queen  would  step  in  to  stop  the 
sale  for  the  sake  of  "the  British  nation"! 
Still,  important  questions  were  raised  as  to 
why  the  British  Museum,  after  months  of 
private  negotiations  and  a  substantial  bid, 
suddenly  withdrew.  Talk  has  also  centered 
on  legitimate  differences  of  attribution. 
But  Annesley  is  absolutely  confident 
about  four  questioned  Leonardos  and  dis- 
misses the  allegations  that  Raphael's  Mer- 
cury and  Psyche  is  really  by  his  brilliant 


Old  masters  dominate  July.  Brorizino's  Gosi- 
molde'  Medici,  at  Sotheby's  (right);  drawings 
by  Lorrain  (below right)  and  Mantegna  (left), 
from  the  Chatsworth  sale  at  Christie's. 

pupil  Giulio  Romano.  The  impeccable 
drawing  would  have  to  be  "the  very  finest 
Giulio  ever,  since  he  was  only  seventeen 
at  the  time." 

The  selection  is  exceptional  in  various 
Italian  schools  and  includes  not  only 
Leonardo,  Raphael,  and  Giulio  Romano 
but  also  Titian,  all  three  Carraccis,  and  a 
prize  double  page  from  a  Vasari  album  with 
drawings  by  the  likes  of  Filippino  Lippi. 
No  less  wonderful  are  the  Northern  school 
works  by  Rubens  and  his  pupil  van  Dyck, 
and  by  Holbein  the  Younger,  as  well  as 
Dutch  and  French  material  (Rembrandt, 
Callot,  Claude  Lorrain).  In  all,  the  offer- 
ings span  the  225  years  from  Mantegna's 
fifteenth-century  Stunts  Peter,  Paid,  John, 
and  Zeno  (left)  to  Claude's  seventeenth- 
century  Ascanins  Killing  the  Stag  of  Sylvia 
(right). 

London — Sotheby's,  July  5,  1984,  im- 
portant old-master  and  British  paintings. 

Immediately  following  the  final  session  of 
the  Lord  Clark  dispersal  (see  last  month's 
column),  this  sale  should  do  quite  well 
with  whoever  is  still  in  town  that  week. 
The  top  lot  should  be  the  arrestingly  mag- 
nificent three-quarter-length  1543  auto- 
graph portrait  of  Cosimo  I  de'  Medici  by 
Agnolo  Bronzino.  This  meticulous  ren- 
dering is  brilliant  in  the  way  that  the 
uneasy  not-quite-rightness  of  Cosimo's 
visage  is  highlighted  by  the  ultra-virtuoso 
depiction  of  the  armor.  Was  Bronzino  try- 
ing to  ridicule  his  patron?  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  portrait  has  twice  been  at 


auction  before  (at  Christie's!),  although 
not  directly  attributed  to  Bronzino.  In 
1872  it  fetched  some  £300  (equivalent  to 
about  $150,000  today!),  in  1971  about 
£3,000.  Sotheby's  seems  confident  that  it 
will  hit  the  £1  million  mark  (and  I'm  just  as 
confident  it  won't).  — James  R.  Lyons 


Up  the  Hudson 

The  train  from  New  York  City  to 
Albany  doesn't  have  the  mystique 
of  the  Orient  Express,  but  for  an 
Englishman  in  New  York  on  busi- 
ness recently  it  spelled  adventure. 
With  only  a  few  spare  hours  to  explore  the 
America  that  lay  beyond  midtown  Man- 
hattan, he  boarded  an  Amtrak  train  head- 
ing up  the  Hudson  River.  There  he  found 
sights  to  rival  the  craggy  splendors  of  the 
Rhine,  and  even  a  ruined  castle  or  two. 

Amtrak  runs  a  pretty  good  operation 
along  the  Hudson  these  days,  with  regular 
departures,  relatively  new  rolling  stock, 
decent  drink  and  snack  service,  and— 

( )ne  of  the  great  river  views,  by  Colman. 
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most  important  for  this  venture — large, 
clean  windows  from  which  to  observe 
some  of  the  loveliest  landscapes  anywhere. 
Since  the  train  hugs  the  river  most  of  the 
way  to  Albany,  the  one  essential  for  a  suc- 
cessful trip  is  to  commandeer  a  window 
seat  on  the  left  going  north  and  on  the 
right  going  south.  That  accomplished,  just 
sit  back  and  enjoy  the  view. 

The  306-mile  river  was  first  explored  by 
Henry  Hudson  in  1609.  Much  of  what  he 
saw  can  still  be  seen:  watery  expanses  bor- 
dered on  the  west  by  towering  cliffs,  nar- 
row, hidden  inlets,  island  thickets  mid- 
stream, and  massed  hills  that  flatten  into 
painted  backdrops  when  the  westering  sun 
dips  below  them.  In  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury these  sights  inspired  the  distinguished 
Hudson  River  school  of  painting.  If  three 
hundred  years  of  habitation  along  these 
shores  have  left  some  visible  scars,  there 
remains  more  to  marvel  at  than  anyone 
would  have  a  right  to  expect. 

Providence  and  Old 
Lace  

Women  are  wearing  lace  again, 
and  the  designer  Katherine 
Clothier  is  overwhelmed  with 
work.  Her  one-of-a-kind  gar- 
ments designed  around  center- 
pieces of  antique  lace  are  among  the  finest 
made  today.  "Women  are  feeling  feminine 
again,"  the  thirty-two-year-old  dainty 
from  Seattle  says  happily.  "They  love  to 
pamper  themselves  with  lace — especially 
antique  lace." 

Although  many  designers  are  satisfied 
that  new,  machine-made  lace  is  as  fine  as 
the  old,  Clothier  has  higher  standards. 
"The  detail  in  old  lace  is  much  richer.  It's 
finer,  sturdier,  and  more  intricately  wov- 
en, and  women  who  really  know  their  stuff 
can  see  the  difference."  Furthermore,  she 
believes  that  women  who  buy  her  clothes 
are  intrigued  by  the  historical  value  of 
lace,  as  well.  On  that  subject  she  is  equally 
well  schooled  and  outspoken. 

"I  think  European  women  have  more  of 
a  sense  of  the  past  and  recognize  that  lace 
making  by  hand  is  an  important  art  form 
which  is  dying."  Clothier  was  strongly 
influenced  by  her  Irish-born  grandmother, 
who  still  has  a  superb  collection  of  Irish 
lace.  "Her  wedding  dress  is  the  best  exam- 
ple of  Irish  lace  I've  ever  seen,"  says  Clo- 
thier, who  began  collecting  antique  lace 
some  sixteen  years  ago.  "Part  of  the  fun  of 
wearing  lace  is  fantasizing  about  being  in 
another  time  and  place." 


Where  to  go  on  the  river  is  perhaps  less 
important  than  the  trip  itself.  On  the 
Amtrak  line,  the  city  of  Hudson  is  just  far 
enough  from  New  York  (two  hours)  to 
make  a  good  turnaround,  its  station  con- 
veniently close  to  the  town  center.  A  per- 
sonal favorite,  Cold  Spring,  lies  an  hour 
and  a  half  from  Manhattan  via  Metro 
North,  the  often  seedy  commuter  line.  A 
settlement  dating  back  to  the  days  of  the 
Dutch  patroons,  Cold  Spring  was  report- 
edly named  during  the  Revolution  when, 
predictably,  General  Washington  sam- 
pled the  water  and  pronounced  it  agree- 
ably cold.  Today  the  village  is  being 
invaded  by  antiques  dealers,  dozens  of 
whom  have  set  up  shop  on  Main  Street,  a 
steep  thoroughfare  boasting  a  delightful 
variety  of  architectural  styles  from  the  last 
two  centuries.  But  Cold  Spring  retains  its 
character  despite  this  onslaught  of  chic; 
asked  how  the  town  had  changed  in  recent 
years,  one  old-timer  averred  only  that  it 


But  you  don't  have  to  be  a  historian  of 
lace  to  appreciate  Clothier's  work.  Her 
clothes  are  characterized  by  simple,  clean 
lines  in  silk  or  linen  or  other  fine  materials 
expertly  molded  around  specially  selected 
antique  lace  from  all  over  the  world.  Some 


was  getting  harder  to  find  a  parking  space 
on  Main  Street.  After  dark  the  visitors  go 
home,  and  the  population  remains  at 
about  2,200,  as  it  was  eighty  years  ago. 

For  a  perfect  summer  outing  along  the 
river,  take  the  10:50  from  Grand  Central 
Station  to  Cold  Spring,  arriving  in  time 
for  lunch.  The  Dockside  Harbor  restau- 
rant, with  its  beautiful  river  views,  is  only  a 
five-minute  stroll  from  the  station.  After 
lunch,  devote  a  couple  of  hours  to  brow  s- 
ing through  the  shops  (most  of  them  are 
open  Wednesday  through  Sunday),  and 
drop  by  the  homey  Historical  Society,  a 
ten-minute  walk  from  the  top  of  Main 
Street,  where  the  hostess  recently  greeted 
a  visitor  with  freshly  baked  cookies.  Then 
head  back  down  the  hill  to  catch  the  4:01 . 
Or  wait  for  a  later  train  on  the  front  porch 
of  the  Hudson  House  Inn,  and  have  a 
drink — as  rivermen  did  a  century  and  a 
half  ago — while  the  twilight  settles  over 
Storm  King  Mountain.  — Carla  Davidson 


of  the  lace  in  Clothier's  collections  origi- 
nally adorned  garments  she  bought  when 
she  traveled  through  Europe  with  her  hus- 
band on  business.  "I'd  spend  about  $500 
for  a  dress,  only  to  have  the  cotton  or  linen 
disintegrate  around  the  lace  because  it 


ordered  for  $  1 , 000  from  Katherine  Clothier,  Ltd.,  at  (206)  282-7750. 
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TELL  A  FUTURE  CLASSIC 
ONTEMPORARY  ANTIQUE. 


Any  automobile  that  courts 
fashion  will  inevitably  be  betrayed 
by  it. 

In  fact,  it  is  the  very  effort  to 
be  "timely"  that  leads  to  the 
creation  of  instant  artifacts— the 
dated  gadgetry  and  gratuitous 
styling  that  quickly  turn  today's  sta- 
tus symbols  into  tomorrow's  sym- 
bols of  transience. 

The  BMW  633CSi  is  built  on 
a  different  principle:  To  build  a 
truly  enduring  automobile,  you  be- 
gin with  the  ideal  of  pure  technol- 
ogy, then  ever  so  gradually  shape 
it  into  a  car. 

The  633CSi's  technology 
has  constantly  anticipated  needs 
rather  than  reacting  to  them.  Its 
computer-controlled  6-cylinder 
engine,  amazingly  agile  suspension, 
and  superior  all-around  perfor- 
mance—these have  become  stan- 
dards for  an  industry  that  has  long 
found  its  inspiration  in  BMW's. 

Its  bucket  seats  are  not  only 
made  of  fine  leather,  but  ortho- 
pedically  fitted  to  the  curvature  of 
the  spine.  They  will  not  be  out- 
moded until  human  architecture 
changes. 

It  is  constructed  with  almost 
unimaginable  precision— to  ac- 
curacies of  up  to  1/ 10,000th  of 
a  millimeter.  And  while  beauty  is 
in  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  no  less 
informed  a  beholder  than  Motor 
Trend  judged  it  "maybe  the  world's 
handsomest  car." 

It  isn't  surprising,  then,  that 
another  critic  called  the  633CSi 
a  car  without  which  "you  won't 
know  how  to  judge  anything  else" 
(AutoWeek  magazine). 

It  isn't  just  built  for  purists.  It 
is  built  by  them. 

©  1983  BMW  of  North  America,  Inc  The  BMW  trademark 
and  logo  are  registered  European  Delivery  can  be-arranged 
through  your  authorized  U  S  BMW  dealer. 


THE  ULTIMATE  DRIVING  MACHINE. 
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hadn't  been  properly  preserved.  So  I'd  tear 
off  the  old  fabric  and  reconstruct  a  new 
dress  around  the  surviving  lace." 

But  $500  is  a  lot  to  pay  for  a  collar  and  a 
couple  of  cuffs,  and  when  her  marriage 
broke  up  she  eagerly  set  about  turning  her 
hobby  to  profit.  She  was  happy  to  discover 
that  there  were  plenty  of  people  interested 
in  making  their  heirloom  lace  functional. 
"I  made  many  contacts  through  member- 
ship in  the  Victorian  Society  of  America 
and  (would  you  believe?)  the  Internation- 
al Old  Lacers  Club.  I 
started  getting  orders 
from  people  with 
heirloom  lace  from 
all  over  the  coun- 
try." As  a  result, 
Clothier  has  enlaced 
brides  for  every  kind 
of  wedding,  from  one 
in  a  Scottish  castle  to 
one  aboard  an  Alas- 
ka-bound ferry. 

A  few  years  ago 
she  put  a  little  more 
pressure  on  herself 
and  designed  a  line  of 
lace  dresses  for  retail. 
"The  really  nice 
thing  about  using 
only  hand-made  an- 
tique lace  is  that 
every  dress  is  unique 
and  adopts  the  atti- 
tude of  the  lace  that 
it's  constructed 
around."  Buyers 
from  the  lace  depart- 
ments of  New  York's 
finer  stores — such  as 
Saks,  Bendel,  and 
o  Bonwit  —  have 
§  caught  on,  and  Clo- 
|  thier  is  making  some- 
5  thing  of  a  big-city 
splash  from  her  tiny 
atelier  in  the  farthest 
reaches  of  the  North- 
west. 

Although  she  now 
plans  to  move  to  the 
Big  Apple,  her  real 
dream  lies  farther  east.  She  has  found  a 
"secret  place"  just  outside  Paris  that  has 
been  a  lace  shop  since  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. The  late  proprietor's  daughter  is  con- 
sidering selling  out  to  Clothier,  who  is 
raising  the  cash.  "I've  always  imagined 
myself  having  a  little  shop  like  that  and 
living  in  Paris  with  a  husband  and  my 
"1  h ippily  ever  after.      loyce  Pendola 


Chantilly  lace  eve- 
ning dress  with  jet 
beads  and  antique 
satin  waistband. 
Similar  versions  go 
for  $1,800. 


We  Was  Robbed 

We'd  heard  plenty  about  purse  snatchers 
in  Italy  (see  Connoisseurs  guide  to  Rome, 
in  October  1983).  Their  skill  was  demon- 
strated to  my  husband  and  me  recently 
when  we  were  on  a  detour  through  Cata- 
nia, in  Sicily.  A  motorcyclist  suddenly 
wheeled  in  front  of  our  car  to  block  the 
way;  a  ready  henchman  opened  the  door, 
snatched  from  my  hands  the  purse  con- 
taining everything,  and  leaped  on  the  back 
of  the  motorcycle  as  it  roared  off. 

The  route  to  the  police  station  was 
punctuated  with  wails  of  "The  passports!" 
"The  credit  cards!"  "The  plane  tickets!" 
The/carabiniere  spoke  no  English,  but  our 
proM  em  was  apparently  routine  and  he 
handed  us  duplicate  forms  to  complete. 
(We  needed,  of  course,  to  borrow  a  pen.) 
For  several  days,  our  copy  was  our  only 
identification.  Three  more  victims  arrived 
while  we  were  at  the  police  station. 
Although  two  were  Italian,  we  all  had 
been  marked  as  tourists  by  the  rental 
license  plates  on  our  cars. 

With  barely  enough  gas  in  the  tank  for 
the  distance  to  Taormina  and  change  in 
our  pockets  for  the  toll  on  the  Autostrada, 
we  went  on  to  the  luxurious  San  Domeni- 
co  hotel,  hoping  that  our  reservation  for 
the  following  night  would  lend  us  credibil- 
ity— and  credit.  We  were  greeted  with 
warmth,  empathy,  advice,  and  a  room. 

We  began  to  telephone,  to  the  Ameri- 
can consulate,  to  the  local  American 
Express  agency,  to  our  secretary  at  home. 
The  consulate  to\d  us  to  come  with  two 
passport  photographs  and  fifteen  dollars 
apiece,  but  we  had  neither  the  money  nor 
the  gas  to  take  us  the  275  kilometers  to  Pa- 
lermo. The  secretary  wired  funds  from  the 
Bank  of  Sicily  in  New  York,  but  they  did 
not  arrive  until  after  we  had  left,  five  days 
later.  The  credit-card  man,  however,  did 
more  than  even  the  television  commer- 
cials promise.  He  reported  the  numbers  of 
our  stolen  tickets  as  well  as  those  of  the 
traveler's  checks  and  cards  and  later  drove 
for  forty-five  minutes  to  bring  us  a  replace- 
ment card  and  new  tickets  charged  to  it. 
He  arranged  for  us  to  fly  to  Rome,  where 
we  could  more  conveniently  obtain  new 
passports.  And,  since  we  would  have  to  go 
to  an  office  for  new  traveler's  checks,  he 
handed  us  two  hundred  dollars  in  lira.  "A 
personal  loan,"  he  said.  "With  my  apolo- 
gies on  behalf  of  my  country." 

We'll  never  leave  home  again  without 
the  records  that  made  recovery  so  easy  for 
us.  Neither  should  you,  regardless  of  how 
lazy  the  prospect  makes  you  (eel.  Note  the 


numbers  of  your  traveler's  checks,  airline 
tickets,  passports,  driver's  licenses,  credit 
cards,  checking  accounts.  List  them  all 
and  make  several  copies.  Put  one  in  each 
suitcase  and  handbag  and  leave  one  at 
home  with  your  secretary,  your  mother,  or 
your  most  reliable  friend.  It  may  be  easier 
to  ask  one  of  them  to  do  the  reporting  if 
you  are  stranded  where  communications 
are  primitive. 

Other  precautions:  Don't  carry  all  your 
papers  and  money  in  one  place.  Distribute 
them,  if  possible,  among  inside  pockets; 
and  if  yuu  carry  a  shoulder  bag,  wear  it 
under  a  coat  or  in  front  of  you.  Before  set- 
ting out  on  the  trip,  empty  your  wallet  of 
all  charge  cards,  blank  checks,  licenses, 
and  membership  cards  that  you  will  not 
need  while  you  are  away.  And  keep  the  car 
doors  locked.  This  may  delay  the  thief 
long  enough  for  you  to  race  away,  even  if 
your  windows  are  open.  — Joan  Jacobson 


The  Qkeat  Art 
Inventory 

How  many  works  of  art  are  there  in  the 
world?  No  one  knows,  but  Bill  Rie- 
der  may  soon  be  able  to  give  us  a 
rough  estimate.  A  former  curator  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
he  left  his  position  in  New  York  a  year  ago 
to  head  the  Photo  Archive  at  the  J.  Paul 
Getty  Center  for  the  History  of  Art  and 
the  Humanities,  in  Los  Angeles,  because 
"I  thought  this  job  would  be  fun  and  chal- 
lenging." In  fact  the  challenge  is  nothing 
less  than  titanic:  to  assemble  photographs 
of  the  important  works  of  art  in  the  West- 
ern European  tradition.  But  with  the  Get- 
ty's fabulous  $85, 000, 000-plus  annual 
budget  to  draw  on,  the  titanic  is  feasible. 
Together  with  an  equally  ambitious  li- 
brary, the  Photo  Archive  will  eventually 
provide  a  unique  resource  for  evaluation 
and  comparison  of  works  of  art,  drawing 
scholars  from  all  over  the  world  for  subsi- 
dized residencies. 

The  fledgling  archive  and  library  tem- 
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porarily  occupy  three  floors  of  an  ultra- 
modern Santa  Monica  office  building,  hut 
their  ultimate  home  will  he  in  a  complex 
shared  with  the  Getty  Museum  and  a  con- 
servation center  on  700  recently 
chased  acres  in  the  hills  of  Brentwc 
While  he  waits,  Rieder  has  prepare 
ingly  endless  ranks  of  green  solanderboxes 
specially  made  in  -England  for  storing  the 
dry-mounted  black-and-white  photo- 
graphs. "The  project  started  as  a  stepchild 
of  the  museum,  as  a  research  facility  for  the 
curators  evaluating  works  offered  to  the 
museum  for  purchase,"  he  says.  "We  first 
documented  the  areas  represented  in  the 
holdings  of  the  museum:  European  paint- 
ings, Greek  and  Roman  art,  and  French 
decorative  arts,  but  now  we  are  expanding 


Rieder  brings  aplomb  to  a  Herculean  task. 

very  much  beyond  that.  Over  the  next  two 
years  we  will  go  into  medieval  art,  archi- 
tecture, and  sculpture,  and  European  dec- 
orative arts  other  than  French.  There  is 
even  talk  of  expanding  beyond  Europe  to 
pre-Columbian  and  Colonial  Spanish." 

Faced  with  so  boundless  a  mandate, 
Rieder  prudently  views  his  role  as  "seeing 
that  the  place  develops  in  a  systematic  and 
coherent  way."  The  first  priority  is  "get- 
ting the  house  in  order  and  converting  to 
the  dreaded  computer. "  His  current  staff  of 
twenty-five  is  to  be  enlarged,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  computerization  will  be  nec- 
essary to  index  and  cross-reference  the 
daunting  volume  of  material  the  archive 
has  set  out  to  acquire.  As  yet,  only  cata- 
logue information  is  planned  to  go  on  line, 
but  video-disc  technology  exists  to  make 
the  images  themselves  accessible  by  com- 
puter as  well,  and  the  Getty  is  the  most 
likely  institution  to  pioneer  such  a  sys- 
tem. 

The  Photo  Archive  program  also  serves 
to  counter  the  already  existing  image  of 
the  Getty  Museum,  which,  as  the  benefi- 
ciary of  the  Getty  oil  fortune,  is  depicted 
by  the  foreign  press  as  an  insensitive  ogre 
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Degas  at  150 


Chicago — Degas,  at  the  Art  Institute, 
July  19-September  23,  1984.  Chica- 
goans  have  loved  Degas  since  the  1890s, 
and  these  ninety-one  works,  drawn  from 
the  institute's  collection  and  private 
sources  to  celebrate  the  master's  one 
hundred  fiftieth  anniversary,  amount  to 
one  of  the  most  comprehensive  surveys  of 
his  career  yet  shown  in  this  country.  A 
sampling  (clockwise  from  upper  left): 
Man  Cassatt  at  the  Louvre  (ca.  1879);  The 
Star  (1879-81);  Woman  at  Her  Toilette 
(1895-1905);  Dancers  Preparing  for  the 
Ballet  (ca.  1872-76);  self-portrait  (1857). 


threatening  Europe's  artistic  patrimony 
with  its  virtually  unlimited  purchasing 
power.  Rieder  travels  two  continents 
spreading  his  own  bywords  of  more  "coop- 
eration and  coordination."  Moving  easily 
in  his  native  milieu  of  museum  officials,  he 
frames  his  quest  for  photographs  in  terms 
of  an  offer  to  help  museums  help  them- 
selves. He  seeks  one  print  of  every  signifi- 
cant example  in  each  field  the  archive  has 
decided  to  cover,  but  to  make  this  possi- 
ble, original  photography  must  usually  be 
done.  "How  often  have  you  gone  to  the 
director  of  a  museum  in  Europe  to  request 
photographs  of  key  works  only  to  be  told, 
'Don't  be  absurd,  there  are  no  photos'?" 
To  remedy  this,  the  Getty  places  a  massive 
order  for  prints,  whose  purchase  price 
funds  the  necessary  photography.  The 
host  museum  retains  control,  hiring  the 
photographer  and  keeping  the  negatives 
and  copyright. 

One  such  project,  now  under  way  at  the 
Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs,  in  Paris,  is 
resulting  in  the  first  systematic  photogra- 
phy and  cataloguing  of  its  vast  collection 
of  drawings.  Rieder  recently  received  a 
request  from  Florence  for  similar  assistance 
with  the  Uffizi's  famed  holdings  of  over 
20,000  old-master  drawings.  American 
museums  can  look  forward  to  Getty  aid  as 
well:  Rieder  is  currently  negotiating  with 
various  institutions,  including  Boston's 
venerable  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

Is  it  difficult  to  keep  up  the  momentum 
for  so  vast  a  network  of  projects  in  laid- 
back  L.  A.  ?  Rieder  chuckles,  glancing  rue- 
fully through  the  windows  toward  the 
shimmering  Pacific,  "I  thought  the  beach 
would  be  very  tempting,  but  I  haven't 
managed  to  get  there  yet. "  Maybe  in  a  doz- 
en years  or  so.    — Penelope  HunterStiebel 


Before  "Lucy"  

Last  January  we  reported  a  small  scoop 
by  Richard  Leakey  in  the  vast  world 
of  prehistory,  the  discovery  by  his 
team  of  a  sixteen-million-year-old 
fossil  in  Kenya.  What  was  "small" 
about  the  scoop?  Well,  the  fossil  was  far 
from  complete — just  fragments  of  a  jaw 
with  a  few  teeth,  yet  enough  to  earn  a 
smile  in  favor  of  Sivapithecus,  as  this  ances- 
tor to  the  orangutan  is  called. 

Now  Leakey  has  submitted  yet  another 
find,  again,  alas,  a  mandible  and  a  couple 
of  molars,  but  this  time  in  the  hominid 
line,  and  enough  to  push  back  our  origins 
an  eon  further.  The  new  discovery,  made 
near  Lake  Baringo  with  a  team  from  Har- 
vard led  by  Andrew  Hill,  not  only 
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This  Winter  From  Florida 


The  Only 
2-Week  Caribbean  Cruises 
In  5-Plus  Star  Luxury 


Vistafjord  has  been  hailed  as  "the  number  one 
ship  afloat"  by  the  respected  Garth's  Profile  of 
Ships.  Her  repeat  passenger  rate  is  phenomenally  high. 
Discover  why. 

The  distinguished  Vistafjord  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  elegant,  spacious  and  tasteful  ships  ever. 
Because  of  the  high  ratio  of  her  crew  to  her  passengers, 
service  is  superb  and  unusually  personalized.  There  is 
gracious,  single-seating  dining  and  some  of  the  world's 
finest  cuisine  and  wines.  And  now,  it's  better  than  ever 
because  of  her  new  indoor/outdoor  nightclub,  expanded 
casino,  and  new  "Golden  Door"  health  spa. 

THE  CONNOISSEUR'S  CARIBBEAN. 

Vistafjord  takes  you  beyond  the  usual  Caribbean— to 
carefully  selected  ports  of  distinction.  On  Vistafjord's  six 
glorious  two-week  cruises  (two  different  itineraries), 
you'll  experience  such  ports  as  Cozumel,  Grand  Cayman, 
Guadeloupe,  St.  Kitts,  Santo  Domingo,  Grenada, 
Tor tola. 

Vistafjord  departs  on  January  5  and  19,  February  2 
and  16,  March  2  and  16  and  prices  are  from  only  $2,520  to 
$5,830*  with  free  airfare. 

Then  there's  the  17-day  Christmas  cruise  extrava- 
ganza, leaving  December  19  and  visiting  ports  such  as 
St.  Bart's,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Antigua—  even  Devil's 
Island!  Each  Vistafjord  itinerary  includes  an  overnight 
stay  in  either  St.  Thomas  or  Aruba. 


3  FABULOUS  FALL  CRUISES  TO  RIO 
AND  THE  MEDITERRANEAN. 

Leave  Port  Everglades  November  17  for  romantic  Rio 
—or  vice  versa  December  1.  You'll  visit  fascinating 
ports  such  as  Recife,  Bahia,  Belem,  St.  Thomas, 
Martinique,  St.  Maarten.  Rates  for  14  days,  from 
$2,730  to  $5,830*  include  free  airfare.  Or,  how  about 
a  13-day  distinctive  voyage  from  Genoa,  November 
4,  to  Port  Everglades,  stopping  at  Gibralter,  Tangier 
and  other  exotic  ports?  From  $2,250  to  $4,790*  with 
free  airfare. 


FREE  AIRFARE! 

Fly  free  roundtrip  between  your  Vistafjord  Caribbean 
cruise  and  68  American  cities.  For  details,  see  your  travel 
agent  or  send  the  coupon. 

CUNAHD  ARC  K35183 

Mr.  Rupert  Sykes,  P.O.  Box  999,  Farmingdale,  NY  11737 

Please  rush  me  your  Vistafjord  Caribbean  cruises  brochure.  (Q689) 
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'Rates  are  per  person,  double  occupancy,  subject  to  availability.  Free  airfare  on  Cunard/NAC  designated  carrier. 
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Leakey  revels  in  yet  another  step  backward. 

becomes  the  current  oldest  known  speci- 
men of  the  hominids  but  also  appears  to  be 
fully  a  million  and  a  half  years  older  than 
similar  finds  from  Ethiopia  (i.e.,  the  four* 
million-year-old  "Lucy"). 

Timing,  like  dating,  creates  its  own  sig- 
nificance.  The  announcement  that 
pushed  back  the  clock  happened  to  be 
made  on  the  opening  day,  last  April,  of  a 
rare  symposium  among  paleoanthropolo- 
gists — the  subspecies  of  anthropologists 
who  seek  and  study  clues  to  human  evolu- 
tion— at  the  American  Museum  of  Natu- 
ral History.  Billed  as  "Ancestors:  Four 
Million  Years  of  Humanity,"  the  forum 
was  instantly  outdated  by  Leakey's  new 
scoop,  which  seemed  all  the  bolder  be- 
cause of  his  refusal  to  attend  the  confer- 
ence or  contribute  fossil  specimens  to  the 
accompanying  display. 


"A  discussion  around  a  few  isolated 
originals  didn't  seem  to  warrant  the  very 
expensive  trip  to  New  York,"  Leakey 
explained  from  Nairobi.  "I'd  seen  all  the 
original  fossils  that  were  to  be  there,  and 
we  have  far  more  of  them  here."  His 
National  Museums  of  Kenya  has  a  bomb- 
proof "hominid  room"  protecting  the  likes 
of  Homo  habilis  and  hundreds  of  other 
primitive  ancestors. 

In  his  refusal  to  allow  the  original  fossils 
to  leave  Kenya,  Leakey  was  not  alone.  The 
British  Museum,  as  well  as  officials  in  Chi- 
na and  Tanzania,  shared  his  fears  concern- 
ing security  and  potential  damage  and 
declined  to  send  similarly  precious  finds  to 
New  York.  On  the  other  hand,  the  famous- 
Tuang  child,  dated  at  2.25  million  years 
ago,  made  the  journey  from  South  Africa, 
along  with  its  discoverer,  Raymond  A. 
Dart,  age  ninety-one.  Other  famous  an- 
thropologists were  also  present.  Phillip 
Tobias  (with  the  most  handsome  profile,  if 
one  may  be  so  unscientific)  was  perhaps 
the  most  eloquent;  Mary  Leakey,  mother 
of  Richard  and  widow  of  Louis,  and  dis- 
coverer of  the  Laetoli  footprints,  was  the 
most  elusive,  perhaps  owing  to  her  son's 
name.  Donald  Johanson,  discoverer  of 
"Lucy,"  was  certainly  the  most  popular. 
Johanson  maintained  a  low  profile  during 
the  scientific  sessions,  but  his  public  lec- 
ture, in  which  he  featured  a  slide  of  the 
Three  Stooges  perusing  a  table  covered 
with  skulls,  was  sold  out. 

Anthropological  humor,  an  all  too  rare 


How  Qood  Is  a  Pulitzer? 


When  the  playwright  David  Ma- 
met  won  this  year's  Pulitzer  Prize 
in  drama,  some  critics  were  scan- 
dalized. Mamet  is  often  asso- 
ciated with  crude  language  and 
imagery  in  his  plays,  which  include  such 
raunchy  hits  as  American  Buffalo  and  Sex- 
ual Perversity  in  Chicago.  His  winning 
entry,  Glengarry  Glen  Ross,  is  a  biting  and 
profane  comedy  about  a  cutthroat  real- 
estate  salesman;  as  the  board  met  at 
Columbia  University  to  announce  the 
prizes,  it  was  jokingly  suggested  that  Ma- 
met's  award  be  handed  out  "with  a  PG  rat- 
ing." Even  so,  the  selection  of  the  foul- 
mouthed  playwright  added  to  the  general 
ncism  that  has  surrounded  the  Pulit- 
ever  since  1981,  when  Janet  Cooke  of 
X/ashingtcm  Post  won  (and  lost)  an 
itive-reporting  prize  for  an  article 
that  ■        i  out  to  he  entirely  fabricated. 
Do  the  prizes  really  still  deserve  their 
exalted  .  nutation? 


Joseph  Pulitzer,  the  turn-of-the-century 
multimillionaire  newspaper  magnate,  en- 
dowed the  prizes  (along  with  Columbia's 
journalism  school)  in  1904,  in  order  "to 
recognize  that  journalism  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  one  of  the  great  and  intellectual  profes- 
sions." The  prizes — which  include  a  token 
$1,000  grant  and  which  make  a  writer's 
reputation  for  life — were  intended  to  re- 
ward "particular  writers  for  various  accom- 
plishments, achievements,  and  forms  of 
excellence"  in  twelve  categories  in  jour- 
nalism, drama,  fiction,  nonfiction,  poet- 
ry, biography,  history,  and  music. 

Their  effect  was  indeed  immeasurable  in 
helping  to  raise  American  journalism  to  a 
high  level  of  professional  respect.  Journal- 
ism, after  all,  has  no  Hippocratic  Oath,  no 
bar  association,  no  official  board  of  profes- 
sional standard-setters.  It  is  therefore  es- 
sential that  something  exist  to  provide 
guideposts  of  excellence,  as  well  as  a  goal 
to  which  to  aspire.  Call  the  Pulitzers,  if  you 


behavioral  characteristic,  was  best 
demonstrated  by  Ralph  Hollway,  a  spe- 
cialist in  the  study  of  endocranial  casts.  He 
suggested  that  the  specimen  most  in  ques- 
tion was  the  brain  of  the  twentieth-cen- 
tury anthropologist.  And  Ron  Clarke,  of 
the  University  of  Witwatersrand,  in  South 
Africa,  altered  the  museum's  anticreation- 
ist  theme  of  "The  Hard  Evidence"  to  "The 
Hard-to-Understand  Evidence." 

For  those  hard-pressed  to  grasp  the 
importance  of  Leakey's  latest  and  still- 
unnamed  find,  he  confirms  that  as  yet  "it 
tells  us  absolutely  nothing  about  hominid 
evolution.  What  it  does  tell  us  is  that  there 
is  a  new  site  in  Kenya  with  hominid  mate- 
rial of  an  interesting  age."  Research  there 
will  resume  later  this  year,  in  time  for  a 
more  substantial  announcement  to  be 
made  at  the  Tuang  Symposium,  in  Johan- 
nesburg in  February  of  1985.  Research  at 
Buluk,  homeofSiVapit/iecus,  will  resume  in 

1985,  ideally  in  time  to  discover  things  to 
announce  at  a  series  of  "thematic  exhibits 
dealing  with  interpretations  and  issues," 
which  Leakey  hopes  will  open  simulta- 
neoifsly  in  five  major  world  capitals  in 

1986.  "I  would  not  use  original  fossils,"  he 
explains,  "and  it  would  in  no  way  do  any- 
thing but  complement  what  New  York  has 
done."  Meanwhile,  the  so-called  hard-to- 
understand  evidence — a  small  but  fasci- 
nating selection  of  our  ancestral  fossils — 
will  continue  on  display  at  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  in  New  York, 
until  September  9.  — Delta  Willis 


Joseph  Pulitzer:  a  legacy  under  scrutiny. 

will,  positive  reinforcement. 

"The  standards  are  there,"  says  Robert 
C.  Christopher,  administrator  of  the 
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The  3rd  annual  auction  of 

EROTIC  ART 

in  Munich,  W.  Germany 
27th  October  1984. 

It  includes  several  parts: 

part  1  Europe  1500-1880 

part  2  Europe  1880-1935 

pan  3  the  classical  modernism  and 

contemporary  masters 
pan  4  India,  Japan,  China,  Arabia  and  Asia 
part  5  the  early  period  of  the  erotic  photography 

and  postcards 

and  a  non-illustrated  catalogue  of  erotic  literature,  supplements, 
doublets,  reproductions  etc. 

We  publish  again  deluxe-catalogues  in  bookform  English  /  German 

(5  parts)  at  the  special  subscription-price  of  US$120,  -  (later 
US$220,  -)only  until  October  30th,  1984;  must  be  prepaid  (add 
$20  airmail-delivery),  delivered  in  September  1984. 

Only  a  few  copies  of  the  bibliophile  and  limited  deluxe-catalogues 
of  1982  and  1983  are  still  available. 

Vol.  1  and  la  Europe  1500-1880  each  US$50,  - 

Vol.  2  and  2a  Europe  1880-1935  each  US$50, - 
Vol.  3  and  3a  China,  Japan,  Arabia 

and  India  each  US$50,  - 

Vol.  7           The  Antiquity  US$42,  - 

Vol.  13          Erotic  Exlibris  US$38,  - 

With  ca.  2500  colored  and  two-colored  pictures  and  scientific  text 
(German/English),  this  serie  of  catalogues  about  EROTIC  ART  is 
the  most  extensive  illustrated  of  the  world.  For  more  details  send 
fl/$2  cash. 

We  are  asking  for  offers  for  future  auctions'.  Besides  the  general 
subjects  that  we  supplement  currently  we  prepare  special  auctions 
about  erotic  art  in  Africa,  the  primitives  and  South  America,  erotic 
watches  and  automatons,  erotic  cards  and  games,  erotic  walking 
sticks  etc. 

ERSTESNDRNBERCERIOINST-  UND  AUKTIONSHAUS 

D.  M  KXINGER 

MUHLGASSE  1  -  8500  NURNBERG  -  W  GERMANY 
TELEFON  0911/22  76  98    TELEX  622716  DMKD 
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CHRISTMAS  IS  AT 
YOUR  DOORSTEP. 

Christmas  comes  early  with  the  joy 
of  the  Horchow  Christmas  catalogue 
featuring  all  you  can  ask  for  in 
fine  fashions,  tableware,  jewelry, 
decoratives  and  other  distinctive  gifts. 
Shop  in  style  at  home  for  the  holidays 
with  the  Horchow  Collection. 

For  a  merry  Christmas  and  a  full  year 
of  Horchow  catalogues,  mail  this 
coupon  with  $3  to  Horchow, 
Box  819066,  Dept.  NE302,  Dallas, 
Texas  75381-9066. 

NAME  

ADDRESS  

CITY  ST  ZIP  


horchow] 


prizes.  "Board  members  might  argue  that 
the  standards  aren't  always  being  suffi- 
ciently upheld,  but  the  assumption  is  that 
the  standards  are  there."  Witness  this 
year's  sixty-eighth  annual  presentation,  in 
which,  for  the  first  time  since  1919,  no 
prize  was  awarded  for  history.  The  nomi- 
nating jury  and  the  board  unanimously 
agreed  that  no  book  on  American  history 
exhibited  enough  literary  merit  or  schol- 
arly depth  to  deserve  the  award. 

Of  course,  the  board  isn't  perfect.  In  the 
past,  it  has  been  inexplicably  late  in  recog- 
nizing major  talents  such  as  Ernest  Hem- 
ingway and  William  Faulkner.  F.  Scott 
Fitzgerald  never  won  a  Pulitzer  at  all.  By 
the  same  token,  in  awards  that  shocked 
the  public,  the  prizes  have  boosted  the 
budding  careers  of  Tennessee  Williams, 
Eugene  O'Neill,  even  James  Michener. 
Last  year's  drama  and  fiction  awards,  to 

Well  Worth  a  Fig 

To  the  ancient  Egyptians,  it  was  the 
Tree  of  Life.  To  the  Jews,  it  symbol- 
ized Israel.  To  the  Romans,  it  repre- 
sented the  prosperity  of  Rome.  In 
fact,  the  most  the  ancients  could 
ask  of  heaven  was  that  everyone  should 
have  their  own  fig  tree,  to  sit  under  and  for 
the  sweet,  delicate  fruit  it  yields  in  the 
summer. 

With  its  low,  spreading  branches  and  its 
broad,  lobed  leaves,  the  Ficus  carica  em- 
bodies the  very  essence  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean; it  is  unique  in  that  the  flower  is  inside 
the  fruit.  Although  probably  native  to 
Asia  Minor  (home  of  the  Smyrna  fig),  it 
can  bear  fruit  as  far  north  as  Britain  or 
Pennsylvania.  What  it  likes  best  is  a  hot 
sun  overhead  and  plenty  of  water  under- 
ground, even  if  it  has  to  extend  its  roots 
into  a  nearby  well. 

Tempting  as  it  might  be  to  eat  fresh  figs 
straight  off  the  tree,  watch  out — they  tend 
to  ferment  in  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  your 
stomach  may  resent  it  unless  you  first  cool 
them  down  for  an  hour  or  so  in  a  bowl  of 
water.  Better  still,  pick  them  before  sun- 
rise, when  they  are  laden  with  cool  dew. 
There  are  some  old  adages  to  help  you  find 
a  fig  at  its  sweetest  and  ripest.  When  it  has 
"the  neck  of  a  saint"  (when  the  weight  of 
the  gravid  fruit  has  bent  the  stem),  the  fig 
is  ready.  The  fruit  should  also  have  "the 
tear  of  a  widow"  (a  drop  of  sweet  syrup 
hanging  from  its  base)  and  "the  tattered 
clothes  of  a  beggar"  (when  the  swollen 
fruit  has  split  its  skin,  revealing  thin  lines 
of  whiteness  underneath).  If  it  is  no  longer 
firm,  or  if  it  has  split  wide  open,  it  is  over- 


Marsha  Norman  and  Alice  Walker,  indi- 
cate that  the  maverick  tradition  on  the 
Pulitzer  board  is  still  alive.  And  it  contin- 
ued to  thrive  this  year  with  the  choice  of 
the  fiction  winner,  William  Kennedy's 
Ironweed,  and  with  that  of  Louis  Harlan's 
Booker  T.  Washington  for  biography. 

The  Board  clearly  does  not  play  favor- 
ites in  choosing  winners  in  journalism,  as 
is  commonly  supposed.  Sure,  the  New 
York  Times  has  won  fifty-four  Pulitzers 
since  1917,  but  myriad  courageous  small 
newspapers  across  the  country  have  also 
won.  Anyone  can  nominate  a  bona  fide 
newspaper,  journalist,  editor,  writer,  or 
photographer  for  a  Pulitzer,  and  the  nomi- 
nation will  duly  get  considered — a  remark- 
ably democratic  process.  Evidence:  For 
this  year's  prizes  a  total  of  1 , 780  nomina- 
tions were  received  in  all  nineteen  catego- 
ries. — Cynthia  Werthamer 


Soon  the  Mediterranean  groves  will  be  laden 
with  ripe  figs,  best  picked  cool  at  dawn. 

ripe;  if  a  drop  of  milky  fluid  oozes  out  of  the 
broken  stem  when  you  pick  it,  it  is  still 
green. 

This  viscous  sap  also  appears  when  you 
break  off  a  fig  leaf  or  branch;  it  is  similar  to 
the  latex  produced  by  the  fig's  cousin,  the 
India  rubber  ttee,  and  will  irritate  your 
skin.  It  is  used  in  Mediterranean  countries 
to  cure  warts  and  to  curdle  milk.  The  tree's 
brittle  and  spongy  wood  is  virtually  use- 
less— it  doesn't  even  burn  well  in  a  raging 
fire — but  the  leaves  keep  their  moisture  a 
long  time  and  are  used  for  wrapping  fruit 
and  goat's  cheese.  As  for  covering  nudity, 
the  leaves'  raspy  surface  must  make  them 
uncomfortable  to  wear. 

There  is  a  bewildering  variety  of  figs; 
Pliny  knew  of  twenty-nine,  especially  rec- 
ommending those  of  Ibiza.  The  differences 
are  not  so  much  of  taste  as  of  size,  shape, 
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A  vicarious  feast:  dozens  of  colorful  fig  varieties  recorded  by  Bimbi  in  the  1 600s. 


and  color  (from  a  purplish-black  to  a  light 
green) ,  and  of  suitability  for  eating  fresh  or 
for  drying.  While  some  varieties  have  an 
early  crop  in  June,  the  main  harvest  is  not 
until  late  summer.  (Why  did  Jesus  curse 
the  "barren  fig  tree"  for  not  producing  fruit 
in  April,  when  "the  time  of  figs  was  not 


yet"?  Was  that  episode  [Mark  11:12-14, 
20-21,  and  Matthew  21:18-20]  miscon- 
strued by  the  ancient  editors  of  the  Gos- 
pels?) In  many  parts  of  the  Mediterranean 
you  can  see  figs  laid  out  to  dry  in  the  Sep- 
tember sun  before  being  threaded  onto 
strings,  tightly  packed  in  boxes,  or  made 


into  the  "cakes  of  figs"  that  are  so  familiar 
from  the  Old  Testament. 

Being  a  nutritious  staple  on  long  jour- 
neys over  land  or  sea,  figs  were  grown  all 
over  the  civilized  world  by  3000  B.C.;  it 
was  probably  the  first  tree  to  be  cultivated, 
predating  even  the  olive.  The  Athenians 
cultivated  figs  so  jealously  that  laws  were 
passed  to  control  their  export.  Those  who 
made  it  their  business  to  inform  against  fig 
smugglers  were  called  sykophantai,  or  "dis- 
coverers of  figs" — which  in  a  roundabout 
way  gives  us  the  word  sycophant.  Rome  was 
also  crazy  about  figs.  Apicius,  in  De  Re 
Culinana,  describes  the  feeding  of  figs  to 
geese,  in  order  to  produce  what  we  now 
call  toie  gras.  In  America,  figs  arrived  in 
California  with  the  Spanish  missions. 

There  are  some  people  to  whom  the 
very  word /ig  brings  back  childhood  night- 
mares of  syrup  of  figs.  You  can  easily  over- 
come this  aversion  by  tasting  dried  figs 
steeped  in  Malaga  wine,  or  by  eating  them 
fresh  and  cool  after  a  light  summer  meal.  It 
you  then  find  it  hard  to  imagine  why  any- 
one should  dare  to  say  "I  couldn't  care  a 
fig,"  rest  assured:  the  "fig"  referred  to  is 
probably  a  euphemism  for  the  time-hon- 
ored gesture  of  disrespect  which  the 
French  call  faire  la  figue,  and  with  which  a 
Roman  centurion  would  demonstrate 
what  he  thought  ot  his  superiors  (but  not 
to  their  faces).  — Tomds  Graves 


Can  Venice's  Islands 
Be  Saved?  

Oh!  Venice!  Venice!  When  thy  marble 
walls 

Are  level  with  the  waters,  there  shall  be 
A  cry  of  nations  o'er  thy  sunken  halls, 
A  loud  lament  along  the  sweeping  sea! 
If  I,  a  Northern  wanderer,  weep  for  thee, 
What  should  thy  sons  do? — Anything  but 
weep, 

And  yet  they  only  murmur  in  their 
sleep  .  .  . 
(Lord  Byron,  Ode  on  Venice,  1817-19) 

Not  all  sons  of  Venice  "only  murmur  in 
their  sleep"  while  the  walls  crumble  into 
the  placid  waters  of  the  Laguna.  Some 
have  been  sounding  off  very  loudly  indeed 
about  a  major,  though  little-known,  as- 
pect of  the  city's  conservation:  the  aban- 
donment to  vandals  and  private  specula- 
tors of  Venice's  outlying  islets,  which 
served  for  over  nine  centuries  as  sites  for 
fortresses,  shelters,  and  convents. 

There  are  approximately  sixty  aban- 
doned islands  scattered  around  the  historic 


Next  time  you're  in  Venice,  take  a  launch  tour  of  the  Laguna' s  islands  at  sunset. 
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center — the  exact  number  varies  from  year 
to  year,  according  to  sea  level.  Roughly  a 
third  of  the  islands  are  inhabitable;  a  few 
lack  potable  water  but  lie  within  easy 
reach  of  urban  aqueducts  or  artesian  wells. 
Most  belong  to  the  state,  though  some  are 
privately  owned:  Santa  Cristina,  where 
Enrico  Spolaor  built  a  Hollywood-style 
villa;  La  Carbonara,  where  the  millionaire 
Max  Maximilian  threw  fabulous  parties  in 
the  1950s;  Buel  del  Lovo,  with  a  Bavarian 
lodge  built  by  the  German  architect 
Simon  Muller  (who  unsuccessfully  adver- 
tised the  property  four  years  ago  for  500 
million  lire,  or  $300,000). 

Concerned  Venetians  fear  that  time 
and  unchecked  vandalism  will  despoil  the 
islands  of  their  many  artistic  treasures 
unless  alternative  solutions  are  found  for 
their  use.  Maurizio  Crovato,  the  author 
and  counselor  of  the  environmental  group 
Italia  Nostra,  has  been  up  in  arms  for  years: 
"The  islands  are  simply  disintegrating 
through  neglect."  According  to  Crovato, 
the  islands  have  been  abandoned  because 
of  the  recent  general  exodus  of  Venetians 
toward  the  mainland:  "The  uomo  lagunare 
has  become  a  mere  terrafirmino,"  he 
remarks.  In  the  last  thirty  years,  the  Vene- 
tian population  has  plummeted  from 
180,000  to  90,000. 

His  fellow  conservationist  Giuseppe 
Rosa  Salva,  president  of  Italia  Nostra's 
Venice  chapter,  saw  sculpted  polychrome 
beams  and  an  early-sixteenth-century 
marble  well  disappear  from  the  island  of 
Santo  Spirito,  where  a  basilica  by  Sansovi- 
no  has  fallen  into  decay.  A  magnificent 
relief  of  Saint  George  slaying  the  dragon 
was  stolen  from  San  Giorgio  in  Alga,  once 
the  summer  residence  of  kings  and  emper- 
ors, decorated  by  Tintoretto  and  Vero- 
nese. "Even  the  bricks  are  going — proba- 
bly to  materialize  in  some  fine  home  as  a 
'rustic'  fireplace,"  Rosa  Salva  laments. 

A  few  islands,  luckily,  are  being  saved. 
San  Servolo,  opposite  San  Marco,  is 
entering  its  fourth  year  as  the  European 
Centre  for  the  Crafts,  founded  and  funded 
by  the  Council  of  Europe.  Sacca  Sessola, 
once  the  site  of  a  clinic,  is  currently  sought 
after  by  a  student  travel  center  and  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley.  And 
the  Touring  Club  d'ltalia  has  put  in  a 
request  for  Poveglia  Nuova,  another  hos- 
pital island. 

Sale  of  the  islands  by  the  state  to  private 
interests  does  save  them,  but  it  does  not 
please  many  concerned  Italians.  In  a 
recent  judicial  action,  two  islands,  Ex 
Poveglia  and  Fisolo,  were  quietly  auc- 
i  ioned  off,  for  example.  The  winning  bid- 


der was  a  consortium  of  anonymous 
buyers,  and  the  purchase  caused  a  furor. 
An  American  might  feel  the  same  way  if 
tracts  of  national  forest  were  auctioned  off 
to  the  highest  bidder. 

Still,  Rosa  Salva  admits  that  private 
ownership  and  care  might  best  ensure  the 
islands'  survival:  "Years  ago,  we  contacted 
the  Save  Venice  commission,  and  nothing 
happened.  However,  with  the  revival  of 
Venice's  traditional  regattas  and  races, 
there  is  a  real  demand  for  new  hostels  and 
restaurants  in  the  Laguna. "  With  adequate 
measures  to  regulate  new  construction  or 
restorations  of  old  buildings  on  the  islands, 
Venice  could  rid  itself  of  an  ugly  prob- 
lem— and  even,  perhaps,  attract  some  of 
the  city's  90,000  emigres  back  again. 

Meanwhile,  try  to  be  in  Venice  on  the 
third  Sunday  of  July  for  the  Festa  del  Re- 

Grapes  and  Gripes 

In  the  mammoth  kitchen,  bowls  of  stur- 
geon marrow  and  trays  of  crayfish  and 
sweetbread  terrine  stood  ready  for  the 
staff  of  fifty  waiters  to  whisk  away.  Dur- 
ing the  five-hour  feast,  the  waiters 
returned  for  dishes  of  baked  blue  crabs, 
gratin  of  frog's  legs  and  rabbit,  pigeon  tor- 
telloni,  and,  from  the  side  room,  twenty- 
eight  wines.  It  was  the  Ninth  Annual  Cal- 
ifornia Vintners'  Barrel  Dinner  at  the  Four 
Seasons  restaurant,  New  York's  spring 
paean  to  the  wines  of  California,  and  four- 
teen selected  vintners  had  each  brought  a 
barrel  sample  of  the  1983  vintage  and  a 
mature  wine  of  the  same  variety. 

At  last  year's  dinner  the  food  outshone 
every  white  wine  (see  Connoisseur,  August 
1983).  This  year,  the  finest  gems  were 
scattered  evenly  among  the  foods  and 
wines — both  red  and  white.  The  Simi 
Sauvignon  Blancs — 1983  and  1982 — 
were  fresh,  lean,  crisp,  and  fruity,  lovely 
examples  of  what  this  grape  can  do.  Char- 
donnay  is  one  of  California's  glories.  Of 
the  four  pairs  served  that  evening,  the 
most  memorable  were  Fisher  Vineyards' 


dentore,  the  exquisite  thanksgiving  cele- 
bration that  commemorates  the  end  of  the 
plague  in  1576.  The  festivities,  combining 
the  sacred  with  the  profane,  begin  on  Sat- 
urday night,  known  fondly  amongst  Vene- 
tians as  the  notte  famosissima.  A  votive 
bridge  formed  of  small  craft  is  flung  across 
the  Giudecca  canal,  leading  right  up  to 
Palladio's  famous  Church  of  the  Redeem- 
er. Thousands  of  gaily  decorated  barks  of 
all  shapes  and  sizes  gather  in  the  canal, 
packed  with  passengers  prepared  for  an 
evening  of  music  and  fireworks  ending  at 
dawn.  The  next  afternoon,  at  6:00  P.M., 
having  slept  off  their  hangovers,  revelers 
again  congregate  in  the  Giudecca  canal  for 
the  traditional  regatta,  in  which  four- 
oared  racing  gondolas  compete  for  the 
prized  scarlet  banner.  It  is  as  fine  and 
colorful  a  spectacle  as  you  can  expect  to  see 
in  Europe.  — Patricia  Corbett 
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'81  and  '83  and  Chateau  Montelena's  dis- 
tinguished 1979.  A  spicy  white  wine  in 
Alsace,  Gewiirztraminer  never  reaches 
great  heights  in  California.  Phelps  1981 
was  the  best  of  the  evening's  lot. 

Zinfandel  is  California's  own  child,  and 
two  wineries  did  their  home  state  proud. 
Preston  Zinfandel  1980  displayed  a  deep, 
berryish  quality  and  a  sturdy  structure. 
Clos  du  Val  showed  its  1973,  the  oldest 
and  in  many  ways  the  most  fascinating 
wine  of  the  evening.  With  age,  it  has  left 
its  Zinfandel  character  behind  and  taken 
on  a  singular  personality  somewhere  be- 
tween that  of  a  mature  Cabernet  and  a 
Rhone  Syrah.  Conversely,  Pinot  Noir  has 
been  California's  bete  noire,  so  it  came  as  a 
pleasant  surprise  to  find  a  well-balanced, 
relatively  supple,  fruit-laden  1981  from 
David  Bruce  Winery. 

One  of  the  brightest  stars  of  the  Califor- 
nia wine  scene  is  Cabernet  Sauvignon  (see 
page  86),  and  as  such  a  worthy  grand 
finale  to  close  the  Barrel  Dinner.  But  it  was 
the  dish  that  accompanied  it — buffalo  and 
wild  mushrooms — that  left  the  evening's 
last,  lingering  impression. 

"Wait  until  the  Tenth  Annual,  next 
year,"  the  Four  Seasons'  co-owner  Paul 
Kovi  said  as  we  left,  ten  courses  and  many 
wines  later.  Since  the  dinner  is  by  invita- 
tion only,  we  were  happy  to  accept  — 365 
days  in  advance.  —Eunice  Fried 
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These  are  just  a  few  of  the  exceptional  Hamptons  properties  that  have  achieved 
outstanding  sale  prices  through  the  efforts  of  Sotheby's  International  Realty  and 
affiliate  Allan  M.  Schneider  Real  Estate. 

If  you  are  selling  your  own  fine  home,  or  would  like  more  information  on  proper- 
ties for  sale  in  the  Hamptons,  please  call  Stuart  Siegel  at  Sotheby's  International 
Realty  or  Allan  M.  Schneider  at  Allan  M.  Schneider  Real  Estate. 


SOTHEBY'S  INTERNATIONAL  REALTY 


974  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  10021 
Telephone:  212/472-3465 


pd.Sch^. 


^Estate. 


Allan  M.  Schneider  Real  Estate  Inc 


60A  Jobs  Lane 
Southampton,  NY  11968 
(516)  283-7300 


'.O.  Box  453 
Montauk  Highway  & 
Georgia  Triangle 
Easthampton,  NY  11937 
(516)  324-3900 


Montauk  Highway 
Bridgeharapton,  NY  11932 
(516)  537-  3900 


Main  Street 

Sag  Harbor,  NY  11963 

(516)  725-1500 
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Master  of  the  Sea 


Sculpted  Coastline 


Oil  on  Canvas    36  x  60 


ONE  MAN  SHOW— CHAMPAGNE  RECEPTION,  SAT.,  JULY  21,  5-9  P.M.,  RSVP 


Eugene  Garin  •  James  Fetherolf  •  Loren  D.  Adams 
Alex  Dzigurski  •  Mario  B.  Simic  •  Anthony  Casay 
Dave  Dalton  •  Maurice  Meyer  •  Bennett  Bradbury 
Chapelet  •  Kresman  •  Vorhees  •  Cortes  •  Blanchard 
Delage  •  Boyer  •  Ribout  •  Valere  •  Andre  Balyon 
Makk  •  Jean-Pierre  Trevor  •  Ed  LaVelle  •  Robert  Wood 
Kay  Williams  •  Neil  Boyle  •  Alfredo  Rodriguez  •  Brice 
Grimmer  •  Sikorski  •  Roberto  Lupetti  •  Sarraille 

Sculptures  by: 
Dani  •  Elizabeth  MacQueen  •  Gene  Zesch 
Chester  Armstrong  •  Laura  Craig  •  Herb  Mignery 

Color  Catalogue  $15 
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mel's  Largest,  three  locations:  corner  San  Carlos  &  6th,  P.O.  Box  5687,  Carmel-by-the-Sea,  CA  93921 
408-624-7522    •    1-800-821-5387    •    <( 'ah forma  only,  1-800-221-2517 
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Buying  art  and  antiques  in  Britain  is,  unquestionably, 
one  of  life's  more  rewarding  experiences.  But  where 
do  you  shop?  How  do  you  pay?  And  how  on  earth  do 
you  get  all  those  things  home?  Passport  is  the  world's 
first  solution  to  these  problems. 

Take  Passport  ™  over,  and  bring  anything  back. 

Passport  was  invented  by  Michael  Davis,  Britain's 
leading  shipper  of  fine  antiques— and  winner  of  the 
Queen's  Award  for  Export.  After  working  12  years  to  make  antique  shipping  easier, 
Michael  Davis  decided  to  improve  on  antique  shopping.  Thus  Passport  was  born.  It  gives 
you  instant  credit  at  antique  shops  and  galleries  all  over 
the  British  Isles.  Which  means  you  can  now  buy  virtually 
anything  as  easily  as  you  buy  lunch.  No  traveler's  checks. 
No  letters-of-credit.  Just  present  your  Passport  Card. 

The  solution  to  eyes  that  are  bigger  than  your  suit- 
case. Besides  being  welcomed  by  over  1 ,600  U.K.  dealers 
and  Sotheby's,  Passport  puts  an  end  to  shipping  worries. 
Everything  you  buy  with  the  Card  is  automatically  sent  to 
you— in  one  cost-effective  shipment— whether  you  buy 
from  one  shop  in  London  or  dozens  a  hundred  miles 
apart.  You  never  fuss  with  packing,  insurance,  customs. 
And  you  can  rest  easy  knowing  it  all  goes  by  Michael  Davis 
Shipping.  We've  built  a  reputation  for  getting  antiques  to 
your  door  in  precisely  the  same  glorious  state  they  left 
the  store.  And  you  don't  pay  until  they  arrive. 

Know  where  to  buy  in  Britain.  And  where  not  to.  Your  Passport  Card  entitles  you  to 
many  valuable  extras,  including  free  private  airport  limousine  service  with  selected 
London  flights.  But  you  also  get  something  that  has  no  price.  Knowledge.  There's  the 
Passport  Directory,  with  addresses  and  specialities  of  everyone  who  accepts  the  Card. 
There's  a  free  subscription  to  Antiques  Across  the  World.  Finally,  there's  the  Passport 
staff— always  there,  always  ready  to  answer  your  questions.  Tell  us  what  you're  looking  for 
and  we'll  deliver  an  expert  (complete  with  car)  to  help  you  find  it.  Our  guides  have  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  British  antiques  world,  and  can  introduce  you  to  sources  well  off 
the  beaten  track. 

Try  us  now  and  get  a  live  guide.  Free.  Passport  is  the  antique  hunter's  most 
indispensable  tool.  And  if  you  apply  for  your  Card  right  now,  you'll  get  one  day  of 
chauffeured  guide  service  free.  Another  way  we're  changing  the  process  of  buying  art 
and  antiques  abroad.  For  the  better. 
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A  QUEST  FOR  HARMONY 

The  organ's  reputation  as  a  truly  musical  instrument  is  being 
restored  at  last  hy  makers  like  John  Brombaugh. 

By  Karen  M.  DuPriest 


In  the  autumn  of 
1896,  the  young  Al- 
bert Schweitzer 
stood  in  the  Stuttgart 
Liederhalle,  horri- 
fied. He  had  come  to 
listen  to  a  grand  new 
organ  being  demon- 
strated for  him  by  a 
fine  musician. 
"When  I  heard  the 
harsh  tone  of  the 
much-praised  instru- 
ment," he  wrote  lat- 
er, "and  perceived  in 
the  Bach  fugue  that 
Lang  played  to  me  a 
chaos  ot  sounds  in 
which  I  could  not 
distinguish  the  sepa- 
rate voices,  my  fore- 
boding that  in  this 
respect  the  modern 
organ  represented  a  2 
step  not  forward  but 

backward  suddenly    A  grand  work  in  progress:  the  seventy-stop,  5,  OOQ-pipe  organ  Opus  26- 
became  a  certainty."    in  North  America — for  Southern  Missionary  College,  in  Collegedale, 
Since  the  age  of 


the  classic  European  instruments  played  by 
Bach,  both  the  aesthetic  and  the  mecha- 
nism of  the  organ  had  changed  greatly, 
culminating  in  the  sort  of  massive  electri- 
cally powered  instrument  to  which 
Schweitzer  listened  with  such  dismay.  In 
recent  years,  however,  while  the  electron- 
ic production  of  sound  has  grown  more 
sophisticated,  a  few  organ  makers  have 
taken  steps  in  the  other  direction — tech- 
nologically less  grandiose,  but  aesthetical- 
ly purer.  One  is  John  Brombaugh,  whose 
small  firm,  Brombaugh  &.  Associates, 
Inc. ,  is  located  on  a  peaceful  stretch  of  the 
Willamette  River  in  Oregon,  just  east  of 
the  university  town  of  Eugene. 

Only  a  great  blue  heron,  winging  home 
from  an  evening's  hunting,  is  likely  to  spot 
the  lights  still  hurning  in  the  second-story 


Karen  DuPriest,  a  professional  harpist  who 
lives  in  the  Northwest,  writes  about  the  arts. 


office  of  the  large  steel  building  where 
Brombaugh  mulls  over  age-old  design 
problems  with  the  aid  of  a  computer.  His 
organs  have  hundreds  of  slender  linkages, 
known  as  "trackers,"  which  connect  the 
keys  to  the  individual  pipe  valves,  and  the 
stops  to  the  differently  voiced  categories, 
or  "ranks,  "of  pipes.  Under  construction,  a 
tracker  organ  resembles  a  vast  loom  being 
dressed  with  a  warp  of  wood  and  metal, 
and  the  musical  fabric  it  will  create  is  dif- 
ferent both  technically  and  aesthetically 
from  that  produced  by  an  electric  organ. 

Classic  eighteenth-century  organ  ac- 
tion, accomplished  with  trackers,  allowed 
variations  in  touch,  and  each  pipe  spoke 
crisply  from  a  slit  near  its  base  called  the 
mouth.  The  nineteenth-century  practice 
of  nicking  heavily  around  that  orifice  to 
slow  the  air  flow  reduced  the  effect  of 
wind-instrument  "tonguing"  and  resulted 
in  a  languid  gush  of  sound  more  suitable  to 


Romantic  sensibility 
than  to  Baroque  ele- 
gance. 

Then  came  the 
age  of  "telegraphic 
ivories,"  as  the  late 
E.  Power  Biggs  called 
electric-organ  key- 
boards. Freed  from 
the  wooden  case  that 
had  formed  an  acous- 
tic boundary  around 
the  limits  of  mechan- 
ical action,  the  pipes 
of  electric-action  or- 
gans proliferated. 
Wind  pressure  built 
to  hurricane  force 
thanks  to  the  tireless 
electric  blowers  that 
replaced  foot-oper- 
ated bellows. 

Yet  it  was  twen- 
tieth-century tech- 
nology that  revived 
interest  in  what  the 
electric  organ  had 
supplanted.  In  the 
1950s,  a  series  of  high-fidelity  recordings 
of  historic  European  organs  aroused  curios- 
ity in  the  United  States.  One  of  the  people 
who  paid  most  careful  attention  to  these 
records,  by  Biggs,  Helmut  Walcha,  Carl 
Weinrich,  and  others,  was  John  Brom- 
baugh, an  electrical-engineering  student 
at  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

Until  then,  he  had  believed  that  the 
tracker  organ  was  deservedly  obsolete.  As 
a  boy  in  Germantown,  Ohio,  he  had 
become  proficient  on  flute,  organ,  and 
piano,  but  he  was  also  dedicated  to  elec- 
tronics. At  five,  he  made  a  walking  beam 
engine  with  his  Erector  set;  at  seven  he  was 
reading  Millikan  and  Gale's  Practical  Phys- 
ics. His  path  seemed  clear:  he  would  com- 
bine his  twin  loves  and  work  for  an  elec- 
tric-organ company  after  college. 

It  nearly  worked  out  that  way.  Brom- 
baugh graduated  in  1960,  packed  up  the 
apparatus  of  the  little  carrier-current  radio 


-probably  the  largest 
Tennessee. 
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station  he  ran  from  his  dorm,  and  went  to 
work  for  the  organ  division  of  the  Baldwin 
Piano  Company,  in  Cincinnati.  A  year 
later,  after  he  had  earned  seven  patents  for 
developments  in  electronics,  the  company 
sent  him  to  Ithaca,  New  York,  to  study  for 
his  master's  degree  at  Cornell. 

"But  I  was  still  crazy  about  those  Euro- 
pean organs  that  made  music,  like  the  ones 
I'd  heard  on  the  records,"  Bromhaugh 
recalls.  "I  thought,  'This  is  ridiculous.  We 
can't  get  the  music  that  the  pipe  makes 
with  electronics.  If  we  make  this  electron- 
ic system  sound  relatively  good,  it  will  cost 
three  times  as  much  as  a  pipe  organ.'  " 

While  at  Cornell,  Bromhaugh  married  a 
German  girl,  and  their  honeymoon  tour  of 
historic  organs  near  her  hometown,  in 
northern  Germany,  convinced  him  that 
he  had  indeed  been  on  the  wrong  path. 
Instead  of  returning  to  Cincinnati  after 
getting  his  degree,  Bromhaugh  went  to 

An  electronic  organ 

wears  out  in  forty  years;  a  pipe 

organ  may  last  300. 

Boston,  where  two  leaders  of  the  New 
England  school  of  tracker-organ  construc- 
tion had  their  workshops.  Studying  as  an 
apprentice,  first  with  Fritz  Noack  and  later 
with  Charles  Fisk,  Bromhaugh  learned  the 
craft  of  a  discipline  that  had  come  close  to 
being  forgotten.  After  a  six-month  jour- 
neymanship  with  Rudolf  von  Beckerath  in 
Hamburg,  Bromhaugh  set  up  his  own 
workshop  in  Ohio  in  1968.  Nine  years  lat- 
er, "in  love  with  the  geography  of  the 
Northwest,"  which  he  had  encountered 
on  selling  trips,  Bromhaugh  moved  his 
family  and  his  enterprise  to  Eugene. 

John  Brombaugh's  evolution  from  engi- 
neer to  master  builder  parallels  that  of  his 


contemporaries  in  the  American  tracker- 
organ  revival.  According  to  John  Hamil- 
ton, an  organist  who  gives  fifty  concerts  a 
year,  many  of  the  owners  of  the  twenty 
workshops  now  producing  tracker  organs 
in  this  country  have  physics,  engineering, 
or  electronics  degrees.  Many  are  accom- 
plished musicians,  too,  who  know  just 
what  they  want  their  organs  to  sound  like. 
Craftsmen  move  freely  from  one  shop  to 
another,  or  branch  out  to  set  up  their  own 
establishments,  and  though  scattered 
around  the  country 
are  close  friends. 

Of  this  score  of 
builders,  two,  along 
with  a  third  from 
Germany,  have  been 
most  likely  to  be  con- 
sidered when  Ameri- 
can selection  com- 
mittees decide  to  buy 
a  mechanical-action 
organ,  Hamilton 
says.  The  German 
builder  is  Jiirgen  Ah- 
rend,  whose  fame 
rests  on  not  only  his 
new  installations  but 
also  his  meticulous 
restorations  of  an- 
tique instruments. 
Instruments  from  the 
workshop  of  the  late 
Charles  Fisk,  the 
leader  of  the  New 
England  style  who 
died  suddenly  last 
December,  have  also 
been  in  great  de- 
mand.  The  third  builder  is  John  Brom- 
haugh, whose  organs  are  widely  known  for 
their  delicate  tone  colors,  modeled  on 
those  of  Baroque-era  instruments  that 


John  Bromhaugh,  who  has  designed  computer  pre 
late  into  the  night.  Here  he  is  listening  to  organ 


ygrams  in  order  to  create  his  organs,  often  works 
music  on  headplv>i\es. 


The  organ's  smallest  pipe — a  lh6'foot  D  pipe — and  one  of  its  massive 
deep-voiced  pipes,  held  by  the  screen  designer  Jeffrey  Lake. 


were  made  in  northwest  Germany  and 
Holland. 

No  matter  from  which  builder  the\ 
order,  the  college,  church,  or  concert  hall 
had  better  be  prepared  to  wait — perhaps 
up  to  five  years — and  to  pay  well  tor  its  new 
organ.  Pipe  for  pipe,  such  instruments  cost 
50  to  100  percent  more  than  electric 
organs,  but  in  the  long  run  they  are  a  bar- 
gain. A  contemporary  concert-size  elec- 
tric organ  will  be  physically  worn  out  in 
less  than  forty  years.  "That's  not  even 
mentioning  its  aesthetic  lite,  which  may 
last  only  a  decade,"  Hamilton  wains. 
Because  mechanical  action  doesn't  de- 
cline in  efficiency  so  fast  as  electric  circuit- 
ry and  is  more  easily  repaired,  an  organ  by 
John  Brombaugh  will  probably  be  sound- 
ing good  a  century  hence;  its  ultimate  life 
span  may  be  300  years. 

That  is  the  approximate  age  >'t  the 
organs  Bromhaugh  examined  on  a  ten- 
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■  ■■  k  trip  through  Europe  sponsored  by  the 
Ford  Foundation  in  the  summer  of  1971. 
During  its  course,  he  got  together  with 
Hamilton.  "We  set  off  in  my  VW  Beetle," 
Hamilton  recalls,  "and  went  through  or- 
gans in  Holland,  France,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy  in  a  whirlwind  three  weeks." 

What  Brombaugh  Drought  back  from 
that  marathon  of  organ  crawls  was  a 
heightened  appreciation  of  the  link  be- 
tween the  outside  of  the  organ  and  what 
goes  on  inside.  "The  case  encloses  the 
organ  in  a  musical  sense,  the  way  a  violin 
body  functions  around  the  strings,"  he 
explains.  It  was  not  enough  to  cast  your 
metal  pipes  in  the  same  lead-to-tin  ratio  as 
historic  instruments,  or  to  reestablish  a 
sensitive  action  in  the  keys  and  pedals;  you 
had  to  think  of  how  the  entire  instrument 
resonated  in  a  specific  space.  The  first 
result  of  Brombaugh's  insight  can  be  heard 
at  the  Ashland  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  in 
Toledo,  Ohio.  Like  all  of  his  later  prod- 
ucts, that  organ,  installed  in  1972,  shows  a 
nicely  balanced  awareness  of  historic  de- 
sign and  of  its  environment. 

Another  thing  his  instruments  have  in 
common  is  tuning.  On  a  piano  set  in  equal 
temperament,  and  in  most  other  modern 
instrumental  playing,  all  the  semitones  are 
alike,  so  that  the  thirds  and  fifths — the 
most  calm,  or  consonant,  intervals — are 
made  a  little  less  harmonically  stable,  and 
the  more  dissonant  intervals  are  smoothed 
out.  But  in  the  Renaissance  and  Baroque 
eras,  from  which  most  organ  literature  is 
taken,  the  tuning  systems  (there  were 
quite  a  few)  emphasized  the  purity  of  the 
third — the  E  above  the  C,  for  instance. 
When  a  chord  came  to  rest  on  the  home 
rone,  it  sounded  more  final,  and  harmonic 
structures  away  from  that  center  seemed 
more  stretched,  more  distant. 

The  "color"  of  keys  was  important  to 
composers  of  the  past.  Beethoven  was 
aware  of  the  pastoral  serenity  of  F  major 
when  he  wrote  his  Sixth  Symphony;  J.  S. 
Bach  knew  when  he  scored  a  fugue  in  C 
minor  that  it  would  take  on  a  brooding, 
contemplative  character.  For  the  last  ten 
years,  John  Brombaugh  has  been  tuning 
iii'  organs  in  a  system  developed  by 
Andreas  Werckmeister  in  the  seventeenth 
century  that  is  not  "equal"  but  rather  what 
Bach  called  "well-tempered."  A  number 
of  other  builders  have  s  e  adopted  this 
tuning,  which  comj  mi  recent  redis- 
coveries in  the  areas  of  flexible  wind  sup- 
ply, case  construction,  and  key  action. 
"After  you've  played  on  these  organs, 
everything  else  feels  slushy, "  remarks  John 
Hamilton,  who  compares  the  interaction 


In  the  workshop,  Ken  Dieringer  adjusts  boards  supporting  some  of  Opus  26's  great  pipes. 


of  musician  and  tracker  organ  to  that 
between  a  rider  and  a  finely  gaited  horse. 
"We  love  what  is  happening,  but  such 
organs  account  for  only  five  to  ten  percent 
of  the  output  in  this  country." 

Still,  the  imbalance  may  not  remain  so 
great.  "John  Brombaugh's  work  is  recover- 
ing the  identity  of  the  organ  as  a  very 
musical  instrument,"  says  William  Porter, 
music  professor  at  Oberlin  College.  As  he 
speaks,  he  perches  on  the  bench  in  the 
organ  loft  of  Fairchild  Chapel,  where 
Brombaugh's  Opus  25  is  tuned  in  the 
mean-tone  system  of  the  Renaissance,  its 
thirteen  stops  based  on  ideas  from  the  sec- 
ond volume  of  the  Syntagma  Musicum  of 
Michael  Praetorius,  which  appeared  in 
1619.  "The  music  of  that  time  speaks  to  us 
of  intensity  and  inspiration,  of  music's  val- 
ues as  recreation  for  the  mind,  food  for  the 
spirit,"  says  Porter.  That  style  is  reflected 
in  the  voicing  of  this  organ,  whose  every 
pipe  speaks  with  focused  clarity. 

The  music  of  the  Renaissance 
speaks  to  us  of  intensity 
and  inspiration. 

Aside  from  the  organ's  effect  on  his  own 
playing — its  sensitive  touch  and  release 
make  him  more  aware  of  phrasing,  and  the 
individuality  of  the  stops  inspires  impro- 
visation— Porter  sees  the  impact  it  has  on 
his  students.  "They'll  find  that  this  integ- 
rity can  exist  in  instruments  of  all  different 
styles,  and  that  will  make  them  dissatisfied 
with  less  than  the  best." 

The  organ  teaches,  but  it  is  also  full  of 
joy.  Sit  on  the  stone  floor  of  the  sanctuary 
and  gaze  up  at  the  Opus  25  in  its  loft.  Intri- 
cate and  amusing  carvings  of  organ  mak- 
ers, their  tools,  and  ancient  instruments 


twine  over  the  pipe  screens  as  a  reminder 
of  the  partnership  between  builder  and 
composer,  musician  and  listener.  The  or- 
gan's gentle  breath  may  come  from  either 
an  electric  blower  or  human-powered  bel- 
lows, and  as  it  speaks  you  smile.  You  can't 
help  it.»  A  Renaissance  wind  band  has 
struck  up  in  the  attic,  and  it's  marvelous. 

An  equally  striking  instrument,  on  an 
entirely  different  scale,  has  been  taking 
shape  in  the  Brombaugh  workshop  for 
nearly  three  years.  The  seventy-stop, 
nearly  5,000-pipe  Opus  26,  commissioned 
by  Southern  Missionary  College,  in  Col- 
legedale,  Tennessee,  is  probably  the  larg- 
est tracker  organ  built  in  North  America 
in  this  century.  Brombaugh  and  his  team 
of  craftsmen — among  them  the  black- 
smith turned  pipesmith  David  Campbell 
and  the  screen  designer  Jeffrey  Lake,  who 
took  up  wood  carving  as  a  hobby  in  the 
Merchant  Marine — have  produced  an  in- 
strument that  is  a  visual  feast.  From  the 
rosewood  pedal  sharps  to  the  highest  touch 
of  gold  leaf  thirty  feet  above,  from  the 
fumed-oak  case  to  the  bone  keys  on  the 
manuals,  every  component  has  been 
planned  and  executed  in  harmony  with  its 
neighbors. 

The  installation  in  Tennessee,  begun 
last  month,  is  expected  to  take  until  some- 
time next  spring,  mostly  owing  to  the 
complexity  of  "voicing"  the  organ  in  its 
permanent  home,  partly  because  Brom- 
baugh anticipates  the  usual  stream  of  visi- 
tors. When  the  inaugural  concert  is  finally 
played — of  Buxtehude,  Pachelbel,  or, 
surely,  Bach,  whose  three-hundredth  an- 
niversary falls  in  1985 — the  audience  will 
hear  a  pure  but  varied  ensemble  in  which 
polyphonic  lines  stand  out  in  bright  relief. 
Their  ears,  too,  will  prick  up  at  the  sound 
(»t  "an  organ  that  makes  music."  □ 
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THE  ICEMAN  COMETH 

John  Curry  turns  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House — briefly — 

into  a  skating  rink. 

By  Lisa  Schwarzbaum 


The  handsome  young  man  etching  smooth 
solo  loops  one  chilly  day  in  Lincoln  Center 
last  February  was  no  ordinary  city  sports- 
man making  use  of  a  patch  of  outdoor  ice. 
The  skater  was  John  Curry,  and  if  you  are 
in  New  York  City  at  the  end  of  this  month 
and  want  to  see  for  yourself  why  many  call 
him  the  world's  greatest  skater,  get  tickets 
to  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  The  Met?  For 
skating?  Yes,  the  John  Curry  Skating 
Company  will  be  cutting  the  ice  on  the 
stage  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  for 
a  seven-performance  engagement,  begin- 
ning July  24-  Stage  and  skates  could  not 
have  been  better  matched. 

It's  a  match  that  would  not  have  been 
made  half  a  dozen  years  ago.  Then,  ice  was 
the  venue  of  competitive  athletes  or  com- 
mercial performers  who  drew  a  paycheck 
in  ice  carnivals  featuring  Smurts  and  span- 
gled princesses  on  blades.  Along  came 
Curry,  who  virtually  transformed  the 
shape  and  status  of  ice  skating  from  a  flashy 
sport  into  a  spellbinding  art,  an  art  with  an 
immediate  appeal — now  elegant,  now 
funny,  now  heartbreaking — that  alter- 
nately stuns  an  audience  into  silence,  then 
raises  it,  roaring,  to  its  feet. 

The  thirty-four-year-old  British-born 
skater  took  to  the  ice  from  his  first  time  in 
the  rink,  in  1957  at  the  age  of  seven,  in  his 
hometown  of  Birmingham,  England.  He 
took  to  ice  awards  regularly,  too,  crowning 
his  collection  in  1976  with  the  European, 
World,  and  Olympic  gold  medals  tor  men's 
figure  skating.  But  all  during  his  years  of 
training — uneasy  years,  during  which  oth- 
ers' attempts  to  discourage  his  ambition  in- 
tensified bouts  of  unhappiness — the  artist 
in  Curry  sought  something  more,  some- 
thing richer,  something  unthwarted  by 
judges  who  scrutinized  skating  programs 
for  "illegal"  elements.  It  was  the  artist  who 
had  wanted  to  be  a  dancer  even  before  the 
young  boy  took  to  skates;  who  had  an 
exceptional  beauty  and  fluidity  of  line  and 


a  responsiveness  to  music  that  clearly  set 
Curry  apart  from  other  skaters;  who  knew 
that  his  future  must  hold  more,  he  once 
said,  than  "spending  twelve  years  training 
to  go  dress  up  in  a  Bugs  Bunny  suit  in  a 
commercial  show." 

Fresh  from  his  1976  successes,  and  by 


Elva  Clairmont,  director  of  the  John 
Curry  Skating  Company,  further  defines 
the  concept.  "I  think  the  closest  compari- 
son would  be  to  the  early  Ballets  Russes," 
she  says,  "where  Diaghilev  brought  the 
finest  elements  from  other  areas  of  the  arts 
into  ballet  and  really  revitalized  the  notion 


John  Curry,  undisputed  lending  force  and  inspiration  of  ice  dancing. 


Lisa  Schwarzbaum  has  often  uritten  about 
dance  and  sports  but  has  never  had  on  a  pair  of 
ice  skates  in  her  life. 


now  the  new  focus  of  teenage  crushes  and 
Olympics  pinup  pictures,  Curry  formed  his 
first  company.  The  group  has  since 
changed  names,  but  it  remains  a  repertory 
company  that  aims  to  elevate  ice  skating 
to  the  level  of  ice  art. 


of  high  art.  He  brought  ballet  back  into 
line;  at  that  time  it  had  become  a  little  bit 
circusy."  She  pauses  to  let  the  analogy  to 
Ice  Capades  melt  in.  "John  has  created  a 
permanent  repertory  company  where  the 
skaters  are  all  trained  at  a  level  of  excel' 
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The  immediate  reaction 
was  "My  God! 
They  are  going  to 
flood  the  Met!" 


lence — they're  taught  to  use  their  bodies 
and  heads  and  arms  and  legs,  the  whole 
person,  both  athletically  and  artistically — 
and  he  has  involved  many  leading  lights 
from  the  dance  world." 

The  lights  include  Twyla  Tharp,  Ken- 
neth MacMillan,  John  Butler,  Donald 
Saddler,  Jean-Pierre  Bonnefous,  and  Peter 
Martins,  none  of  them  skaters,  but  each  of 
them  inspired  by  the  possibilities  of  move- 
ment offered  in  Curry's  strong,  lithe  line. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Curry  concept  is 
ballet  on  ice — no  toe-point  twirls  for  his 
skaters  or  delicate  movements  adapted  to 
speed.  Nor  is  it  his  idea  to  set  to  classical 
music  Olympian  feats  of  gymnastics;  no. 
Curry  melds  dance  images  with  a  sweep- 
ing, open  style  of  skating  that,  rather  than 
merely  amplifying  movement,  results  in- 
stead in  a  distinctive  new,  hybrid  art. 
Accompanied  by  full  symphony  orches- 
tras, the  John  Curry  Company  has  demon- 
strated this  art  on  world  stages  from  Madi- 
son Square  Garden's  Felt  Forum  to  Lon- 
don's Royal  Albert  Hall. 

Which  brings  us  back  to  the  Met.  Curry 
calls  this  engagement  "a  real  break- 
through— a  step  forward,  that  the  Met 
would  even  consider  having  ice  skating." 
Clairmont,  confident,  insists,  "This  is  the 
company  that  had  to  go  in  there,  no  doubt 
about  it."  And  Jane  Hermann,  presenta- 
tions director  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera, 
convinced,  says,  "John's  work  is  of  such  a 
phenomenal  quality  that  we  could  see  his 
show  very  well  on  our  stage. "  Yet,  it  is  hard 
to  convey  the  real  significance  of  bringing 
skating  in  even  its  highest  form  to  this 
temple  of  high  art.  "Really  full-out  skat- 
ing" is  how  Curry  states  the  possibilities  of 
movement  on  a  stage  whose  generous 
dimensions  seem  guaranteed  to  make  a 
skater  swoon. 

But  ice?  Covering  the  stage?  Of  the 
Met? 

"Let's  just  say  the  immediate  reaction 
was  'My  God!  They're  going  to  flood  the 
place!'  "  says  Hermann.  She  is  not  inex- 
perienced with  novelty,  given  her  eight 
years  of  arranging  attractions  on  the  opera- 


Gotta  skate!  His  fluent  style  and  offhand  charm  make  it  all  look  easy. 


house  stage  during  those  months  when  the 
company  is  not  in  season;  her  debut  feat 
was  a  presentation  of  Robert  Wilson's  daz- 
zling and  technically  dizzying  theater  piece 
Einstein  on  the  Beach,  in  1976.  Over  the 
years,  Hermann's  roster  of  Met  presenta- 
tions has  included  the  Finnish  National 
Opera,  the  Grand  Kabuki  Theater  of 
Japan,  and  the  French  chanteur  Yves  Mon- 
tand.  Nothing  in  the  past,  however,  pre- 
pared her,  the  Met's  general  manager, 
Anthony  A.  Bliss,  or  the  house  technical 
department  for  the  importation  of  ice. 

To  the  rescue  came  Enrico  Kossi  and  his 
son  Kevin,  the  master  ice  makers  who 
travel  with  Curry,  laying  down  rinks 
around  the  world.  The  Kossis  are  in  charge 
of  converting  one  of  the  world's  largest 
opera-house  stages  into  one  of  Curry's 
grandest  skating  fields  and  of  ensuring  that 


the  Met's  complex  and  expensive  under- 
stage  maze  of  machinery  and  hydraulic  lifts 
remains  intact.  It  was  also  their  duty  to 
convince  the  Metropolitan's  technical  di- 
rector, Joseph  Clark,  and  the  assistant 
technical  director,  Edward  Lapine,  that 
their  troops  could  handle  the  job. 

Ice  rinks  are  built  by  the  spraying  of 
water,  layer  by  layer,  over  a  surface  cov- 
ered with  plastic  and  insulating  material. 
So  that  the  temperature  may  be  kept  cold 
and  consistent,  refrigerating  material  is 
piped  through  plastic  tubing  between  the 
water  and  the  insulation,  and  is  kept  circu- 
lating by  pumps.  The  ice  is  built  up  spray 
by  spray,  one  very  thin  film  of  water  at  a 
time.  As  each  layer  freezes,  another  is 
added,  until  it  reaches  an  overall  thickness 
of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  of  ice. 

"The  construction  of  the  rink  itself  is 
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not  difficult,"  says  Lapine.  Nor  is  the 
weight  of  the  ice  any  greater  on  the  floor 
than  a  stage  full  of  opera  sets  and  singers  is. 
What  is  tricky  tor  the  technicians  is  the 
timing.  The  area  or  the  Met  stage  that 
Curry  will  use  runs  eighty  feet  wide  and 
one  hundred  teet  deep,  far  beyond  the 
usual  depth  of  an  opera  stage.  In  order  tor 
the  area  to  reach  so  far  hack,  the  sound 
curtain  that  usually  defines  the  rear  of  the 
Met  stage  will  he  raised,  to  let  the  floor 
extend  clear  to  the  hack  ot  the  rear  stage. 
Properly  freezing  8,000  square  teet  of  ice 
usually  takes  somewhere  hetween  thirty 
and  thirty-eight  hours.  But  preparation 
rime  is  short — the  Alvin  Ailey  American 
Dance  Theatre  will  have  just  vacated,  and 
the  Curry  company  will  have  only  five 
days  to  prepare  tor  the  opening-night  cur- 
tain. Add  to  this  a  freezing  period,  during 
which  the  Met's  assigned  team  ot  twenty 
carpenters  and  twenty  electricians  can 
only  watch  the  ice  and  wait. 

In  the  challenge  ot  lighting  the  opera 
house,  the  master  lighting  designer  Jenni- 
fer Tipton,  who  has  lighted  dance  and  the- 
ater companies  tor  years,  nearly  admitted 
defeat.  At  one  logistics  meeting,  she  told 
Cum  he'd  simply  have  to  skate  in  the  dark. 

"I  suggested  that  in  some  numhers  we 
should  just  envision  that  he  skates  off  into 
a  void,"  says  a  diplomatic  Jane  Hermann. 
"There's  no  reason  for  there  to  he  a  dehned 
end  to  the  sta«e  in  every  piece."  Tipton 
cautiously  agreed.  Quietly,  however,  she 
has  prepared  herself  for  the  possibility  of  a 
middle-of-the-night  technical  call  to  hang 
lights — while  slogging  through  semihard- 
ened  slush. 

Although  he  had  the  delicate  Met  stage 
to  consider,  and  although,  at  a  press  con- 
ference, he  descrihed  "weeks  of  inner  con- 
frontation over  what  we're  getting  our- 
selves into."  Anthonv  Bliss  has  heen  quite 
comfortahle  with  the  project.  In  1979  he 
Curry  skate  with  his  company,  then 
d  Ice  Dancing,  at  the  Minskoff 
Theatre,  in  New  York.  A  few  months  after 
he  made  the  agreement  for  the  current 
sh(  >w,  it  occurred  to  Blis*  to  inquire  how  all 


that  ice  would  he  removed  from  his  stage. 
"I  said  they're  just  going  to  let  it  melt 
down,"  says  Hermann,  breezily.  "I  said  the 
whole  staff  is  going  to  run  around  with 
sponges. "  Mops  won't  he  necessary;  a  cou- 
ple of  good  whacks  from  a  big  sledgeham- 
mer will  hreak  up  the  still-tro:en  ice, 
which  then  can  he  carted  oft  in  sacks  and 
wheelbarrows  and  left  outdoors  to  melt. 

The  1984  American  tour  ot  Curry's 
company  travels  with  its  own  music  direc- 
tor, Charles  Barker,  who  is  also  conductor 
ot  the  American  Chamber  Orchestra.  It  is 
up  to  the  young  musician  to  teach  major 
orchestras — including  the  Royal  Philhar- 

The  lighting  designer  told 
Curry  he'd  simply  have  to 
skate  in  the  dark. 

monic  and  the  New  Japan  Philhar- 
monic— about  the  steady  tempi  skaters 
need.  This  time  around  he  will  tace  fifty- 
nine  members  ot  the  Met's  summer  orches- 
tra. Currv,  who  invents  a  lot  of  the  compa- 
ny's choreography,  created  the  opening 
number,  called  Glides,  to  music  of  Glazu- 
nov.  Also  in  the  repertory  is  La  Valse,  a 
narrative  ballet  by  Jean-Pierre  Bonnetous 
to  Ravel's  score. 

Happily  tor  Twyla  Tharp  tans.  Curry  is 
reviving  the  1976  ice  ballet  After  All.  The 
Tharp  piece  represented  Curry's  first  com- 
prehensive statement  of  his  expansive 
view  ot  the  range  ot  possibilities  of  ice 
choreography.  It  was  also  a  much-publi- 
cized tirst  for  the  choreographer,  who  had 
never  strapped  on  a  pair  ot  ice  skates  in  her 
life.  A  brilliant  and  effective  combination 
ot  Tharp's  hallmark  slouchiness  and  Cur- 
rv- smoothest  precision.  After  All  is  cho- 
reographed to  Albinoni's  Trumpet  Con- 
certo in  B-flat.  In  a  1977  cotfee-table-hook 
biography  by  the  photographer-writer 
Keith  Money,  Cum-  says  ot  Tharp  that  she 
"put  together  a  combination  ot  steps  that 
had  never  been  done  on  the  ice  before — 
they  were  totally  new  ways  ot  moving  on 
an  ice  skate.  And  they  worked." 


After  All  is  but  a  warmup  to  Curry's  new 
est  dance  collaboration.  The  premiere  o 
Burn,  by  the  postmodern  choreographe 
Laura  Dean,  and  set  to  music  by  Jean 
Michel  Jarre,  is  certain  to  be  the  center 
piece  of  the  Met  program.  It's  a  twelve 
minute  spin  for  seven  skaters,  led  by  Cur 
rv,  who  is  on  the  ice  the  whole  time.  As  ii 
the  most  typical  ot  her  energetic,  trance- 
works.  Burn  is  a  spiraling  kaleidoscope  c 
turns,  spins,  and  mesmerizing  pattern- 
Curry  likens  it  to  peering  into  a  machine 
watching  one  cog  turn  into  another.  "Th 
way  the  steps  are  placed  and  repeated 
quite  novel  tor  the  ice,"  he  says.  "But  Lai 
ra's  work  transfers  very  well  to  the  mi 
dium.  A  lot  of  things  in  her  dance  mow 
ment  occur  naturally  in  skating."  Wh; 
Cum-  does  not  say  is  that  the  ballet  is  sj 
demanding  that  he  is  without  an  understi 
dy.  No  other  skater  has  the  stamina  to  gi 
through  it. 

For  Jane  Hermann  and  Anthony  Blis 
John  Curry's  week  at  the  Met  is  smart  bu> 
ness.  As  presenter,  the  Met  pays  the  Cun 
company  a  fee,  assumes  the  risks,  an! 
rakes  in  the  protits  from  a  cool  attractio 
designed  to  draw  in  opera  novices  and  cit 
visitors  on  a  hot  July  night.  For  Elva  Clai 
mont  and  the  company's  creator,  the  M< 
premiere  is  proof  positive  that  Curry's  id< 
has  caught  on  and  is  a  tribute,  valuab 
beyond  competition  judges'  grades  of  pe 
feet  sixes,  to  his  artistry  and  vision. 

For  audiences,  it's  a  chance  to  see  a 
evolving  art  in  a  setting  intended  to  p«. 
petuate  art  that  endures.  From  New  Yorl 
the  company  travels  to  the  Kennedy  Cei 
ter,  in  Washington,  and  later  to  Bostoil 
Chicago,  Houston,  Dallas,  Philadelphi 
Providence,  Los  Angeles,  and  Miami.  Tl 
company  includes  the  ice  star  Jojo  Sta 
buck  and  the  Olympic  dazzler  David  Sai 
tee,  along  with  lesser-known  but  equal 
sharp-edged  artist** — Nathan  Birch,  Ji 
Bowser,  PatriciaDodd,  EdithaDotson.Cat 
erine  Foulkes,  Mark  Hominuke,  Tim  Mi 
phy,  and  Lori  Nichol.  The  grand  spectat 
rh.it  they  present  is  one  that's  bound 
bring  new  tans  to  a  new  way  ot  moving.  ' 
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THE 
DIRECTORY 

ART  &  ANTIQUES 

ARENSKI,  29-31  George  St.,  London,  W1H  5PF.  Tel: 
01-486  0678.  Glass,  paintings,  fine  antique  furniture, 
bronzes,  objets  d'art,  clocks,  papier  mache  and  Faberge, 
with  the  emphasis  on  the  finest  Works  of  Art  of  the 
19th  C. 

BRITISH  ANTIQUE  EXPORTERS  LTD.,  Queen 
Elizabeth  Avenue,  Burgess  Hill,  West  Sussex,  RH15 
9RX.  Tel:  (04446)  45577.  Telex:  87688.  Suppliers  of 
containers  of  fine  antique  furniture  and  decorative 
accessories  from  $12500.  Full  money  back  guarantee  if 
not  completely  satisfied.  Also  suppliers  of  Wooton 
desks. 

T.  CROWTHER  &.  SON  LTD.,  282  North  End  Road, 
Fulham,  London  SW6  1NH.  Tel:  01-385  1375/7.  Fine 
and  extensive  stocks  of  18th  and  early  19th  century 
English  furniture,  carved  wood  and  marble 
chimneypieces,  garden  ornaments  and  figures.  Antique 
oak  and  pine  panelling  supplied  and  fixed. 

NOORTMAN  &  BROD,  24  St.  James's  Street, 
LONDON  SW1 A  1HA.  Tel:  01-839  2606  &.  3871. 
Telex:  915570  and  52  East  76th  Street,  NEW  YORK, 
N.Y.  10021.  Tel:  (212)  7723370.  Telex:  968597  and 
Vrijthof  49,  621 1  LE  MAASTRICHT,  Holland. 
Tel:  043-16745.  Telex:  565*4.  Old  Masters,  Barbizon  &. 
Impressionist  Schools,  British  Paintings  and 
Watercolours. 

PARKER  GALLERY  (Estb.  1750),  12a- 12b  Berkeley 
St.,  London  W1X  5AD  (opposite  Mayfair  Hotel)  Tel: 
01-49c)  5906.  Marine,  Military,  Topographical  and 
Sporting  Paintings,  Prints  and  Watercolours,  Old  Maps, 
Ship  Models  and  Curios. 


INTERIOR  DESIGNERS  &  DECORATORS 

JEAN  B.  AT  DESIGN  DIRECTION,  308  King's  Rd., 
London,  SW3.  Tel:  01-351  3298/9.  International 
Designers  —  Residential  &.  Commercial.  Extensive 
selection  of  fabrics,  wallpaper,  carpets.  Specialising  in 
complete  home  decorating,  furnishings  and  accessories. 


REMOVALS  &  SHIPPING 

MICHAEL  DAVIS  SHIPPING  LTD.,  1 1 1  Mortlake 
Road,  Kew,  London  TW9  4AU  England.  Tel:  01-876 
0434.  29  East  61st  Street,  NY,  NY  10021  U.S.A.  Tel: 
(800)  277  7212,  (NY)  (212)  832  3655.  The  leader  in  fine 
art  &.  antiques  packing,  shipping,  storage  -  anywhere  in 
the  U.S.  or  world. 


SERVICES 

SIR  THOMAS  LETH BRIDGE:  will  advise  on  all 
aspects  of  buying  and  selling  works  of  art.  NO  FEE 
PAYABLE.  Enquiries  and  appointments  in  strict 
confidence  to:  Office:  6  Arlington  Street,  St.  James's, 
London  SW1A  IRE.  Tel:  01-491  7450  or  01-499  6561. 
Telex:  8814810.  Home:  Honeymead,  Simonsbath, 
Minehead,  Somerset,  England.  Tel:  Exford  348. 


 SPECIALIST  SUPPLIERS  

TUDOR  OAK  (KENT)  LTD.,  Bakers  Cross, 
Cranbrook,  Kent.  Tel:  0580  712465.  Reproduction 
C16TH  -  C18TH  English  Oak  Furniture.  Chairs, 
Dining-Tables,  Sideboards,  Occasional,  Four-Poster 
Beds.  Distressed  Antique  Finish. 


For  further  information  on  the  DIRECTORY  please 
contact:  Geraldine  Conneely,  Connoisseur,  National 
Magazine  House,  72  Broadwick  Street,  London  Wl  V 
2BP,  England.  Tel:  01-439  7144. 


Where  are  the  treasures 
of  Treasure  Cay? 


ABACO,  BAHAMAS 


These  are  true  stories  of  the  treasures  of  Treasure  Cay 
as  narrated  by  L.A.  Meister,  Chairman  of  the  Board. 


I 


n  1595,  17  Spanish  treasure 
galleons  sank  off  the  coast  of 
Treasure  Cay,  Abaco.  Some 
have  been  found,  others  are  still  being 
searched  for. 

In  1783,  American  Loyalists  from  the 
New  York  State  area,  fled  the  Revo- 
lution and  settled  first  in  Treasure  Cay; 
some  moved  on  to  the  nearby  islands  of 
New  Plymouth,  Green  Turtle  Cay, 
Hopetown  and  Man-O-War,  passing 
on  their  boat-building  and  fishing 
skills  from  each  generation,  to  this  day. 

In  November  1944,  during  World 
War  II,  German  submarine  com- 
mander Paul  Schmidt 
was  returning  from 
the  Caribbean  to  Eu- 
rope. Emerging  from 
the  sea  to  breathe 
crisp,  fresh  air  of  the 
Bahamas  Islands,  he 
was  so  thrilled  by  the 
breathtaking  view  of 
the  magnificent 
white  sand  beaches 
and  turquoise  blue 
waters,  that  he  vowed 
to  himself  and  his 
crew,  if  he  survived 
the  war,  he'd  return 
to  Treasure  Cay  some 
day  and  build  a  home.  In  1968,  he  kept 
his  vow. 

In  1962,  Captain  Leonard  Thomp- 
son, a  former  Royal  Air  Force  pilot  of 
nearby  Marsh  Harbour,  and  America's 
biggest  Chevrolet  dealer,  Dumas 
Milner,  joined  in  developing  Treasure 
Cay  and  digging  7  miles  of  canal  sys- 
tems through  the  mangroves. 

In  1972,  "The  Day  Of  The  Dol- 
phin" movie  starring  George  C.  Scott, 
was  filmed  in  Treasure  Cay.  Even  to- 
day, dolphins,  turtles,  schools  of  tuna 
and  other  big  game  fish  inhabit  the 
waters  of  Treasure  Cay . . .  living  in  their 
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own  fascinating  world. 

Wild  boars  and  horses  can  still  be 
found  roaming  in  our  woods. 

In  1984,  Treasure  Cay  became  the 
nearest  faraway  place  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  (see  map)  with  facilities 
encompassing  over  1500  acres. 

Convenient  direct  flights  from  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Miami  and  West  Palm 
Beach,  several  times  daily. 

We  accommodate  no  more  than  600 
guests  in  our  beach  villas,  suites  and 
small  hotel. 

There  are  90  boat  slips  in  our  marina, 
accommodating  yachts  up  to  100 
feet,  with  cable  TV 
hookup  always  avail- 
able. Our  jet  airport  is 
8  miles  away.  We 
have  an  18-hole  Dick 
Wilson-designed 
championship  golf 
course,  10 
tennis  courts 
and  one  of 
the  best  beaches  in 
the  world. 

Visit  Treasure  Cay's 
charming  old  fishing 
villages  and  enjoy  a 
walk  back  into  his- 
tory, circa  1783. 
Since  1975,  Treasure  Cay  has  been 
the  playground  for  many  world-fa- 
mous, adventurous  people  . . .  isn't  it 
about  time  that  you  found  the  treasures 
of  Treasure  Cay  ? 


For  reservations  or  information,  call 
toU  free  U.S.  800-327-1584,  in  Flor- 
ida 800-432-8257,  Miami  444-8381, 

or  see  your  travel  agent.  Write:  Treasure 
Cay  Services,  Inc.,  2801  Ponce  de  Leon 
Blvd.,  Coral  Gables,  FL  33134. 
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M\  Century  Chinese  Export  Silver 
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THE  SANTORES  LIGHT  UP  THE  SKIES 

BY  JED  HORNE 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  PETER  RALSTON 


On  the  New  Jersey  side  of  the  Hudson  Riv- 
er dwells  a  Neapolitan  family,  Santore  by 
name,  who  are  regarded  these  days  as  the 
world's  finest  fireworkers.  In  July  of  1983, 
the  Santores  captured  the  diplome  premier 
prix  over  contestants  from  four  countries  at 
the  annual  world  series  of  competitive  fire- 
working  in  Monte  Carlo.  They  had  also 
won,  the  year  before,  a  stunning  victory,  a 
victory  so  resounding  that  glaziers  were 
obliged  to  set  to  work  the  very  next  morn- 
ing replacing  the  400-odd  windows  shat- 
tered by  Santore  sound  and  fury.  A  rule 
change  was  in  order,  and  for  1983,  shells 
greater  than  ten  kilos  were  proscribed. 
(The  Santores  had  let  fly  bombs  eight 
times  that  heavy  in  1982.)  And  they 
expect  to  try  this  month  for  an  absolutely 
unprecedented  three  first  prizes  in  a  row. 


Augie,  left,  and  Nunzio  Santore. 


Expensive  housing  in  what  suburban  real- 

tors  call  "executive"  style  creeps  steadily  closer,  but  Carlton  Road 
has  turned  to  dirt  and  almost  petered  out  before  the  turnoff  to 
Garden  State  Fireworks,  in  Millington,  New  Jersey.  Ill-tempered 
guard  dogs  prowl  along  chain-link  fencing  that  surrounds  the 
compound.  NO  SMOKING  signs  alternate  with  NO  TRES- 
PASSING signs,  making  it  briefly  disorienting  for  a  visitor  to 
duck  into  the  concrete  blockhouse  that  says  "office"  and  be  all  but 
overcome  by  thick  cigarette  smoke.  It  figures.  Anyone  who 
smokes  in  a  fireworks  factory  smokes  in  a  single,  well-secured 
place.  And  in  a  fireworks  factory,  if  the  Santore  operation  is  any 
indicator,  everyone  smokes. 

Almost  everyone,  it  eventually  becomes  apparent,  is  also  a 
Santore — even  in  June,  when  a  year-round  skeleton  crew  of  fif- 
teen or  so  swells  suddenly  to  two  hundred.  Cousins,  kids,  sisters, 
far-flung  in-laws,  anyone  who  can  handle  a  highway  flare  is 
deployed  to  light  Santore  exhibitions  from  Jersey  to  San  Jose. 

The  patriarchal  Augusto  Santore  was  nineteen  when  he  nego- 
tiated the  portals  of  the  New  World,  in  1890.  He  had  been  some- 
thing of  a  fireworks  nut  since  age  nine,  when  he  accidentally 
incinerated  a  clothesline  of  his  aunt's  linens  in  a  Naples  backyard. 
Young  Santore  shunned  Manhattan  in  favor  of  North  Bergen, 
New  Jersey,  and  moved  on  to  Millington  in  1937  for  roughly  the 
same  reason:  fewer  neighbors.  The  present  proprietorship  is  third- 
generation.  Nunzio  Santore,  silver-haired  at  thirty,  is  president 
of  the  firm  founded  by  his  grandfather.  His  brother  August, 
though  older  (thirty-nine)  and  more  voluble,  plays  vice-presi- 
dent, perhaps  because  for  a  time  he  divided  his  loyalties  between 
the  family  business  and  his  own.  When  it  comes  to  making  fire- 
works, however,  the  two  brothers  are  equally  talented  and  pretty 
much  interchangeable. 

On  request,  the  Santores  will  knock  together  the  wooden 
framework  that  underpins  a  pyrotechnical  ground  display,  those 
incandescent  sculptures— the  American 
flag,  Niagara  Falls,  a  house  afire — that  tra- 
ditionally burn  through  the  residual  smoke 
and  chaos  in  the  final  minutes  of  an  exhi- 
bition, signaling  its  end.  The  crews  at  the 
factory  are  still  swapping  tales  about  a  visit 
to  Hyannis  Port,  Massachusetts,  last  year 
to  set  off  sucl  /round  display  for  one  of 
Senator  Kennedy  .*,  ins.  Everybody  loved 
the  eighteen-by-twent  y-four-foot  birthday 
card,  scalloped  in  blue  and  spelling  out 


felicitations  flambe'es,  and  the  Santores 
were  invited  to  stick  around  for  some 
carousing.  (By  all  accounts,  the  Irish  are 
pretty  fair  carousers. ) 

But  the  heart  of  the  business — there  was 
not  a  single  ground  display  in  the  Santore 
shows  at  Monte  Carlo — is  the  aerial 
bomb.  In  the  precision  of  their  timing,  and 
in  the  vast  width  of  the  bursts  ("breaks, "  in 
the  trade  jargon)  that  they  are  able  to 
wring  from  a  single  shell,  the  Santores  are 
knowledgeably  considered  to  have 
brought  the  aerial  bomb  to  the  level  of  fine 
art. 

Bomb  production  breaks  down  into  several 
discrete  steps,  each  of  which  takes  place  in 
'a  separate,  well-spaced  bunker.  Today, 
Augie,  as  everyone  calls  the  older  Santore 
brother,  is  at  work  in  the  center  of  the 
compound,  cutting  down  four-foot 
lengths  of  quick-match  fuse.  The  Santores  make  these  fuses 
themselves  of  common  cotton  string,  soaked  in  a  solution  of  high- 
ly volatile  black  powder  (potassium  nitrate).  The  string  is  then 
racked  in  square  wooden  frames  to  dry  out.  A  large  shell  might 
contain  five  or  six  feet  of  fusing  in  different  lengths.  In  a  year,  the 
Santores  use  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  million  feet  of 
it.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  compound,  Nunzio  is  mixing  and 
sifting  the  powdered  chemicals  that  become  "stars,"  the  small, 
crusty  chips  that  give  a  shell  its  properties  of  color  and  flare. 

Look  closely  at  an  exploding  burst  of  fireworks.  Like  a  comic 
strip — or  maybe  a  television  screen  is  the  closer  analogy — the 
visual  phenomenon  is  built  up  of  hundreds  upon  thousands  of 
these  micro-dots,  fiery  little  chips  of  chemistry,  usually  metallic 
in  nature. 

arium  nitrate  compounded  with  barium  chlorate  and  a  dash 
of  potassium  perchlorate  yields  a  green.  Strontium  carbon- 
ate burns  red.  For  many  of  their  recipes,  the  Santores  still 
refer  (not  without  help  from  a  translator)  to  a  trove  of  four 
notebooks  compiled  by  Augusto  Santore,  but  there  have  been 
advances  in  the  chemistry  of  the  fireworker's  craft  that  would  be 
his  envy.  Purple  fire  is  a  particular  challenge  only  recently  mas- 
tered through  the  development  of  chemical  compounds  safe 
enough  to  handle:  potassium  perchlorate,  hexachlorabendrine, 
chlorawax,  copper  oxide.  For  a  long  time,  pink  was  a  problem. 
Heretofore,  pinkish  colors  have  tended  to  degrade  into  reds  or 
yellows  while  burning.  Last  year,  the  Santores  solved  that  prob- 
lem, and  they're  not  about  to  tell  the  competition  how. 

Masked  in  surgical  gauze  to  avoid  inhaling  any  dust,  Nunzio 
first  sifts  component  chemicals  through  a  standard  aluminum 
window  screen.  Lump  free,  the  component  chemicals  are  mixed 
together  in  a  thirty-pound  batch  and  then  resifted  three  times. 

Depending  on  the  properties  of  the  com- 

I pound,  it  is  next  mixed  with  either  water 
or  alcohol  to  make  a  moist  paste.  The  paste 
is  smoothed  with  a  wooden  paddle  to  a 
depth  of  half  an  inch  in  a  flat  plastic  pan 
and,  once  firm,  diced  with  a  hand-held 
knife  into  half-inch  cubes:  "stove-top 
stuffing,"  the  Santores  call  it.  Dusted  with 


A  telephone  in  the  Santores'  fireworks  factory 
is  artfully  designed  to  be  sparkprooj. 


Nick  Jackimer,  above  left,  weighing  explosive  powder; 
the  white  and  silver  stars,  right,  are  made  bigger  than  the  colored  stars  because  they  burn  faster. 


Dan  ( "CurlV ')  La  Sasso,  left,  inserts  a  match  fuse  into  a  firework' s  paper  wrapping;  Fran  Desmelyk  and  Bill  Miller  paste  shells  right; 
Sasso  and  Chester  Tunano  with  shells  on  drying  racks,  below  left;  Nunzio  Santore  fuses  shells,  center;  Miller  stringing  aerial  shells. 


'Spiderweb"  changes  color  from  red  to  white,  right;  white  silver  star  shell,  center; 
red,  white,  and  blue  aerial  ends  in  a  white  burst. 


black  powder,  these  "croutons"  are  set  out  to  dry,  which  can  take 
anywhere  from  three  days  to  a  week,  depending  on  the  weather. 
Only  when  potentially  destabilizing  dampness  has  been  com- 
pletely eliminated  is  it  safe  to  pack  the  stars  in  small  cylindrical 
canisters. 

Big  boxes  filled  with  these  canisters — a  daub  of  paint  on  the  lid 
identifies  their  color  properties — line  walls  of  the  largest  of  the 
Santore  blockhouses.  A  crew  of  five,  including  Fran  Desmelyk, 
sister  of  the  proprietors,  and  the  venerable  Uncle  Charlie,  at  sev- 
enty-three the  sole  male  survivor  of  the  preceding  generation,  are 
at  work  punching  fuses  into  the  plug  end  of  loaded  canisters, 
which  are  then  rolled  in  strips  of  brown  craft  paper  sodden  with  a 
pure  wheat  paste  that  acts  as  a  fire  retardant.  Shells  larger  than 
four  inches  in  diameter  are  laced  with  a  webbing  of  taut  string  for 
added  durability  in  flight.  Fused  and  pasted,  these  shells  may  be 
fired  individually  as  "reports,"  or  single-burst  shells,  or  clustered 
in  a  bed  of  loose  powder  inside  still-larger  shells  that  may  run  to 
several  feet  in  length. 

Safety  features  are  built  to  exacting  specifications.  A  telephone 
on  the  workroom  wall  looks  like  something  by  Claes  Olden- 
burg— a  huge,  swollen  contraption  so  designed  in  order  to  seal  out 
explosive  dust  that  might  insinuate  itself  into  the  electrical  cir- 
cuitry. Floors  are  made  of  nonconductive  rubber,  with  every  nail 


countersunk  as  a  precaution  against  scuffing  and  sparks.  Simple 
habits  can  be  critical.  "If  a  star  falls  on  the  floor,  you  don't  walk 
around,"  says  Fran  Desmelyk.  "You  stand  there  and  look  for  it, 
because  if  you  step  on  it,  it  goes  off." 

Problem:  How  to  nest  the  bottom-most  tiers  of  subsidiary  shells 
inside  an  upended  canister  five  feet  tall?  (Yes,  some  of  them  run 
that  big.)  Solution:  Grab  an  available  ten-year-old  (Augie  has 
one)  and  dangle  him  into  the  bomb  by  the  ankles,  a  small  shell  in 
each  fist. 

An  aerial  bomb  is  perhaps  best  understood  as  a  labyrinthine 
obstacle  course  set  up  to  frustrate  for  at  least  a  few  seconds — 
maybe  ten,  at  the  outside — the  overwhelming  ambition  of  a  small 
spark  to  blow  a  bunch  of  tightly  packed  explosives  to  oblivion. 

The  fireworks  shell  is  placed  in  a  snug  iron  cylinder  (the  mor- 
tar), and  the  spark  is  introduced  into  the  canister  through  a  fuse 
extruded  from  its  top.  At  once,  the  spark  is  diverted  through  a 
paper  tube  to  the  shell's  opposite  extremity.  Once  it  has  reached 
the  bottom  of  the  shell  (the  operator  has  had  two  or  three  seconds 
to  get  out  of  the  way),  the  spark  quickly  digests  a  wad  of  black 
powder  sufficient  to  blow  the  canister  clear  out  of  the  mortar  and 
maybe  600,  700,  or  1,000  feet  into  the  sky  in  about  two  seconds 
flat.  An  ounce  of  lift-off  powder  will  be  wanted  for  each  pound  of 


The  components  of  a  shell:  below  left,  the  chemical  "croutons,"  half-inch  cubes  of  "stove-top  stuffing"  that  make  the  explosion;  shells  and 
fuse,  center,  are  attached  and  stacked,  placed  in  canister,  right;  assembled  canister,  far  right,  halved  to  show  interior  of  firework. 
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CONNOISSEUR 


This  1 'peony,  "  left,  breaks  to  a  cannonade,  transforms  into  a  "spider";  an 
especially  beautiful  "flitter  peony,  "  center;  multicolor  shells,  with  cannonade  and  blue  "spider. 


the  shell's  gross  weight.  (For  sheer  size,  the  current  world's  record 
stands  somewhere  around  800  pounds. ) 

Meanwhile,  back  in  the  paper  canister,  now  sky-high,  a  sec- 
ondary spark  that  split  off  from  the  launching  spark  has  been 
gnawing  more  slowly  through  a  fuse  stubby  enough  to  be  recalci- 
trant— a  spoolette,  or  timer  fuse,  as  they  call  it.  Ideally,  as  the 
shell  nears  the  peak  of  its  trajectory,  the  spark  will  have  consumed 
the  timer  and  reached  the  cache  of  powder  at  the  heart  of  the 
shell. 

Kaboom! 

■  MS 

H  explosion  is  more  concussive  than  audible,  a  thunder- 
m  crack  lagging  seconds  behind  the  white-hot  flash  that  scat- 
f:'  ters  the  star-packed  component  shells  all  across  the  sky, 
H   each  with  its  own  fuse  starting  to  hiss.  To  this  point,  the 

vast  majority  of  shells  are  indistinguishable  to  the  casual  observer. 

Now,  with  that  annunciatory  flash  on  high,  comes  the  moment  of 

truth. 

The  Santores  offer  more  than  1 20  different  shell  styles,  ranging 
from  simple  six-inch  reports  (all  noise)  to  the  top-of-the-line 
"Santore  Brothers  Special,"  Armageddon  in  a  three-foot-wide 
canister  packed  with  no  fewer  than  300  subsidiary  breaks  (price: 
$2 , 500) .  Between  these  extremes  are  shells  in  seven  intermediate 


widths  offering  an  extensive  array  of  colors,  sound  effects,  and 
patterns  of  combustion:  chrysanthemum-shaped  bursts  that  burn 
red  and  then  shade  off  to  blue,  perhaps;  or  how  about  gold  "flitter" 
(a  sequin-like  effect)  followed  by  a  large  breaking  spiderweb?  Or  a 
red  peony  with  a  fancy  green  center?  "Rising  sun,  fancy  color  with 
yellow  center,"  reads  another  offering  from  Santore  sales  litera- 
ture; "gold  dahlia  with  thunder";  "fancy  gold  flitter  crossetti  with 
crackle,"  a  160-break  sensation;  and  so  on — the  permutations  are 
seemingly  endless. 

The  Santores  took  a  little  bit  of  everything  to  Monte  Carlo  in 
1983 — five  tons'  worth  of  explosives,  three  thousand  mortars,  a 
crew  of  fifteen  (Monte  Carlo  provided  an  extra  couple  ot  hands). 
Even  Grandmother  Santore  came  along,  journeying  on  to  the  old 
country  afterwards  to  look  up  long-lost  kin. 

With  a  family  of  his  own  to  take  care  of,  Augie  stayed  behind  in 
New  Jersey.  Now  and  then  he'll  pull  out  a  videotape  of  that 
immortal  twenty-four  minutes  and  fifty-five  seconds  he  designed 
with  Nunzio.  It's  a  crude  production,  the  tape,  pirated  from  a  live 
Monacan  telecast.  Santore  hits  "fast  forward"  and  touches  down 
in  the  middle  of  a  devastation  of  flash  and  thunder.  Huge  foun- 
tains of  fire  erupt  from  both  of  the  two  jetties  that  pinch  the 
mouth  of  the  yacht  basin  at  Monte  Carlo.  "Yeah,"  Augie  says. 


Nunzio  Santore,  left,  in  the  factory  workroom,  assembles  an  eight-inch  shell;  in  the  hands  of  "Curly"  La  Sasso,  below  right, 

is  a  cutaway  section  of  a  six-inch  shell  containing  exploding  stars. 
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James  CappazoUi  building  fireworks  racks,  above,  for  the  1983  pyro- 
technics competition  at  Monte  Carlo,  "Uncle  Charlie"  Santore  in 
background;  right,  the  champions'  final  barrage  at  Monte  Carlo. 

A  cloud  of  Hitter  bursts  across  the  heavens,  a  flight  of  color 
shells,  a  spiderweb  followed  by  the  clatter  of  percussive  explo- 
sions, and  suddenly  the  night  is  not  a  black  backdrop  against 
which  to  frame  perfections  of  pyrotechnical  wizardry  but  a  roll- 
ing, furling  tapestry  of  fire  that  hursts  and  swirls  and  crackles  from 
one  border  of  Monaco  to  the  other. 

"Crossetti,"  says  Santore,  using  the  Italian  word  for  a  particular 
streamer  effect.  "Crossetti,  shell  of  shells,  color,  reports."  He  rat- 
tles off  the  component  effects  of  a  single  shell,  hitting  pensively 
on  his  cigarette  between  hursts  as  though  half  afraid  that  each 
split-second  hiatus  will  lengthen  into  eternity. 

In  tact,  the  Santore  team  did  have  one  brush  with  disgrace,  a 
dud  shell  that  might  have  left  the  sky  momentarily  empty  and 
cost  them  points.  But  even  before  Nunzio,  who  was  stationed 
on  Pier  Two,  had  noticed  the  misfire  and  begun  barking  rapid 
instructions  into  his  walkie-talkie,  the  team  holding  the  fort  on 
Pu  r  One  had  sensed  the  break  in  rhythm  and  moved  instinctually 
to  improvise  a  backup  bomb.  There  is  a  brief,  barely  noticeable 
decrescendo  in  the  frenzy  of  the  show,  hut  not  for  a  second  is  the 
sky  bereft  of  fire  and  color. 


There  are  some  basic  syntactical  considerations  in  structuring  a 
fireworks  exhibition.  Color  contrast  must  be  borne  in  mind:  a 
flash  ot  white  magnesium  will  all  but  disappear  against  a  blue 
backdrop,  and  so  a  segue  to  red  or  gold  is  advised.  (Gold  stands 
out  against  almost  anything.) 

Rut  beyond  such  rules  oi  thumb,  the  basic  architecture  of  an 
exhibition  is  beholden  to  a  single  imperative:  escalate.  "You  build 
up  a  tempo,"  says  Santore.  In  a  more  routine  show,  say,  $5,000 
worth  ot  shells  expended  over  the  customary  twenty-tive  min- 
utes, this  might  mean  an  initial  two  or  three  minutes  ot  single- 
break  shells,  giving  way  to  some  conventional  multiple-break 
bombs  (ooooh!)  and  some  striking  color  effects  (aaaahhhh!). 
Then,  just  as  the  combinations  and  possibilities  of  this  caliber  ot 
shell  begin  to  seem  exhausted,  comes  a  barrage:  several  score  mul- 
tiple-break shells,  rapid-tired,  and  then  topped  by  the  evening's 
first  serious  ordnance — eight-  or  ten-inchers,  perhaps.  Variations 
at  this  caliber  are  explored  and  then  topped  again  by  the  first  of 
still-larger  bombs,  and  so  on,  leading  to  a  climax  of  action  shells, 
noise,  tancy  effects  (whistles,  twirlers).  A  brief  hush  and  then — a 
convention  as  strictly  observed  as  the  vaudville  encore — a  grand 
finale. 

Ot  course,  the  Monte  Carlo  competition  was  not  your  average 
$5,000  fireworks  show.  The  Santores  spent  out  ot  pocket  ten 
times  that  much  on  materials  alone.  They  estimate  they  would 
have  to  charge  $500,000,  at  retail  rates,  to  duplicate  the  exhibi- 
tion. From  the  opening  salvo  they  managed  to  sustain  a  pitch  that 
most  operators  tail  to  achieve  in  the  finale — which  left  some 
question  (Oye  ot  little  faith)  concerning  just  how  they  were  plan- 
ning to  top  oft  the  show. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  they  succeeded:  some  2,000  shells  detonated 
in  tour  minutes  flat,  almost  half  again  as  many  as  had  been 
launched  in  the  previous  twenty  minutes — a  blinding,  deafening 
holocaust  that  is  still  reverberating  from  the  rock  escarpments  of 
the  Monacan  coast  as  a  roar  of  stunned  admiration  rises  from 
every  balcony  and  yacht  deck  in  the  principality.  Chants  of 
"U-S-A"  swell  above  a  cacophony  of  captains'  air  horns.  "They 
didn't  need  no  judges,"  says  Santore,  miffed,  perhaps,  that  the 
official  panel  reserved  tor  twenty-four  hours  the  formal 
announcement  that,  for  the  first  time  in  the  eighteen-year  history 
ot  the  competition,  the  same  team  had  won  two  years  in  a  row. 

The  Santores  observed  one  Monte  Carlo  protocol  in  the 
breach.  By  tradition,  the  team  of  operators  on  the  piers  hurls  their 
launchers'  flares  out  into  the  sea  as  the  last  of  the  starry  embers 
drift  down  toward  the  horizon.  "Look  at  that,  they  wouldn't  let 
'em  go. "  Santore  jabs  his  cigarette  toward  the  corner  of  the  screen 
and,  sure  enough,  you  can  just  barely  make  them  out,  the  men 
from  Garden  State  Fireworks,  jumping  up  and  down  ecstatically, 
flailing  the  night  with  their  glowing  red  flares  like  maestros  whose 
batons  have  caught  fire.  □ 

Home  Fireieor/cs:  It  is  not  easy  to  buy  fireworks  from  the  Garden  State 
Fireworks  Company  and  other  manufacturers  of  similar  pyrotechnical 
devices  for  private  use.  The  federal  governmerit  classifies  display  fire- 
works such  as  those  made  by  the  Santores  as  "low  explosives, "  and 
there  are  laics  governing  their  sale  and  use.  An  individual  contracting  to 
buy  fireworks  must  also  fill  out  a  federal  form  that  spells  out  strict 
governmental  safety  and  storage  requirements;  the  buyer  assumes  legal 
responsibility  for  compliance.  Additional  local  Liws,  which  vary  from 
state  to  state,  must  also  be  observed.  In  the  erid,  don't  be  surprised  if 
you  find  yourself  hiring  professionals  to  put  on  your  Fourth  of  July 
display  for  you. 

fed  Home  lives  along  the  Hudson  in  Saugerties,  New  York,  which  puts 
on  a  pretty  fan  fireworks  show  of  its  own. 
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How  many  sublime  works  of  art 

are  there  in  American  public  collections? 


By  Thomas  Hoving 

When  someone  speaks  of  the  explosion  of 
riches  that  is  America,  think  of  this. 
American  public  institutions  hold  a  mini- 
mum of  five  million  works  of  art  worth  at 
least  $250  billion.  Not  that  all  of  them  are 
marvelous,  of  course.  In  quality  they  range 
all  the  way  from  the  sublime — the  absolute 
heart-stoppers — down  to  the  mediocre, 
the  vacuous,  the  ridiculous,  and  the  out- 
right phony. 

Now,  suppose  you  could  start  your  own 
museum  with  the  best  of  the  best.  You 
would  quickly  find  that  the  sublime  works 
in  American  collections,  by  which  I  mean 
the  finest  examples  of  their  kind  anywhere 
on  earth,  are  scarce — as  they  should  be.  In 
fact,  out  of  the  five  million  odd,  I  find  no 
more  than  the  following  thirty.  And  sup- 
pose further  that  you  had  unlimited  funds. 
How  much  would  you  need  to  purchase 
the  thirty?  Here  they  are,  with  my  esti- 
mates of  their  monetary  values,  just  in  case 
something  happens  and  they  were  to  show 
up  unexpectedly  on  the  market: 

The  pharaoh  Senwosret  III  as  sphinx 

(1878-1843  B.C.),  at  the  Metropolitan. 
All  the  dignity  and  sadness  of  godly  king- 
ship are  carved  upon  this  noble  visage, 
allowing  it  to  transcend  its  "Egyptianness" 
to  become  one  of  the  most  profound  por- 
traits of  all  history.  Value:  Cheap  at  $3.5 
million. 

The  glory  that  was  Greece  is  epitomized 
in  the  Metropolitan's  early-sixth-century 
B.C.  Calyx  krater,  painted  by  Euphronios, 
depicting  the  death  of  Sarpedon.  Monu- 
mental, human,  and  timeless.  Value:  In 
1972  the  price  of  $1  million  shocked  the 
art  world.  Now  you  would  need  at  least 
$2. 5  million. 

The  agate  Rubens  vase,  at  the  Walters 
Art  Gallery,  Baltimore,  representing  the 
pleasures  of  paradise.  This  vase,  once 
owned  by  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  was  created 
in  the  early  fifth  centur  A  D.  by  an 
unknown  ,  -  ri  ;s  who  has  brilliantly  of- 
fered up  the  last  gasp  of  the  pagan  spirit 
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with  magical  technical  agility  and  stun- 
ning freshness.  Value:  $2.25  million. 

The  Carolingian  age,  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, produced  Christendom's  finest  gold- 
smiths. Hidden  away  in  the  Morgan  Li- 
brary, in  New  York,  is  a  golden  and  bejew- 
eled  miracle  called  the  Lindau  Gospels, 
which  comes  at  you  like  a  laser  beam.  Val- 
ue: $5  million. 

From  the  early  Romanesque  period, 
nothing  surpasses  the  nine  spectacular 
church-treasury  items,  including  a  gor- 
geous gold  portable  altar,  from  the  famed 
medieval  Guelph  Treasure,  now  in  the 
Cleveland  Museum.  Value:  An  easy  $6 
million. 

The  Bury  St.  Edmunds  ivory  cross, 
made  by  the  master  Hugo  in  England  in 
1148-56,  is  a  breathtakingly  beautiful 
summation  of  the  grandeur  and  weak- 
nesses of  the  Romanesque  world.  Value: 
Back  in  1963  it  cost  The  Cloisters 
$600,000.  Today  it  would  fetch  at  least 
$3.5  million. 

For  sweep,  beauty,  intricacy  of  detail, 
drama,  poignancy,  and  sheer  majesty,  I 
pick  the  Unicorn  Tapestries  (ca.  1500), 
also  at  The  Cloisters.  Back  in  the  twen- 
ties, John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  bought  the 
whole  set  for  $  1  million.  Today  their  value 
is  easily  $15  million. 

Populating  the  placid  galleries  of  the 
Nelson-Atkins  Museum  of  Art,  in  Kansas 
City,  are  some  of  the  world's  most  com- 
pelling Oriental  sculptures.  One,  the  elev- 
enth-to-twelfth-century A.D.  bodhisattva 
Kuan-Yin,  is  a  spiritual  and  aesthetic  tri- 
umph, one  of  the  best  in  existence.  Value: 
$3  million. 

Saint  George  and  the  Dragon,  painted 
in  1432  by  Rogier  van  der  Weyden  and 

The  Lindau  Gospels,  top,  one  of  the  great 
masterpieces  of  early -medieval  gold  work. 
Center:  Senwosret  Hi's  expression  reflects  the 
full  weight  of  a  pharaoh 's  burdens.  Bottom: 
Euphronios  immortalized  the  Calyx  krater 
with  the  tragic  fate  of  Sarpedon. 


now  in  the  National  Gallery,  in  Washing- 
ton, is  not  much  larger  than  a  tarot  card. 
But  what  infinite  degrees  of  excellence 
and  sophistication  are  displayed  in  that 
diminutive  space!  The  paint  is  applied  so 
that  it  looks  like  layers  of  crushed  precious 
stones  mixed  with  the  elixir  of  the  gods. 
Value:  In  1966  the  price  was  a  paltry 
$650,000.  Today  it  would  be  upwards  of 
$2.5  million. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci's  lovely  young  Gi- 
nevra  de'  Benci  (1474),  in  the  National 
Gallery.  A  haunting  pearl  of  a  portrait — 
mysterious,  perfect.  On  a  par  with  the 
Mona  Lisa  and  possibly  the  finest  work  of 
art  in  America.  Value:  Reliable  rumor 
holds  that  the  prince  of  Liechtenstein  got 
$5.6  million  for  his  gem  in  1967.  Today,  it 
would  most  certainly  be  worth  at  least 
twice  that  amount. 

One  of  Titian's  greatest  works  is  his 
Rape  of  Europa  ( 1 562) ,  now  in  the  Isabel- 
la Stewart  Gardner  Museum,  in  Boston. 
The  thing  is  so  hot,  it  seems  to  be  on  fire 
with  a  rich  incandescence  of  paint  formed 
by  an  overlay  of  glazes  that  builds  up  from 
the  surface  of  the  canvas  like  an  archaeo- 
logical layer  cake.  Value:  I'd  give  it  $10 
million. 

El  Greco's  dreamlike  yet  intensely  real 
View  of  Toledo  (ca.  1597),  in  the  Metro- 
politan, is  surely  one  of  the  most  arresting 
images  ever  created  in  paint.  Timeless  and 
wondrous.  Value:  A  bargain  at  $7.5  mil- 
lion. 

Despite  the  large  number  of  superb  pic- 
tures by  Rembrandt  in  America,  let's  face 
it:  the  bulk  of  his  best  works  is  to  be  found 
in  Holland  and  Russia.  Except  one,  and 
that  is  the  eternally  sensual  image  of  the 
Polish  Rider  (ca.  1655),  in  the  Frick  Col- 
lection. Value:  At  least  $6.5  million. 

Sometimes — rarely — one  painting  by  a 
relatively  obscure  artist  transcends  even 
the  most  penetratingly  vivid  works  of  his 
more  famous  contemporaries  and  becomes 
a  distinguished  mark  of  an  entire  period. 


Rogier  van  der  Weyden's  diminutive  rendering  of  Saint  George  and  the  Dragon,  shown 
above  at  actual  size,  is  worth  at  least  $92,592  per  square  inch.  The  hodhisattva  Kuan-Yin, 
below  left,  stands  at  the  apex  of  medieval  Oriental  sculpture,  while  the  Bury  St.  Edmunds 
cross,  below  center,  epitomizes  the  fitful  spirit  of  the  Romanesque  period  in  Europe.  The 
baroque  age  is  summed  up  in  Terbrugghen' s  transcendent  Saint  Sebastian,  below. 


i 


Titian  was  at  his  peak  when  he  painted  the  incandescent  Rape  of  Europa. 


One  of  mannerism's  finest  moments:  El  Greco's  cloud-tormented  View  of  Toledo. 


This  is  surely  the  case  with  the  colorful  and 
spiritual  Saint  Sebastian,  painted  hy  Hen- 
drick  Terbrugghen  in  1625,  in  the  Allen 
Memorial  Art  Museum,  at  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, in  Oberlin,  Ohio.  Value:  Over  $2.4 
million. 

And  sometimes — also  very  rarely — a 
painting  becomes  a  cliche  because  it  is  tru- 
ly profound.  The  Huntington  Library's 
Blue  Boy  (ca.  1770),  by  Thomas  Gains- 
borough, is  such  a  picture.  Value:  As  befits 
one  of  the  most  recognizable  paintings  in 
the  world,  it's  worth  between  $  1 2  and  $  1  3 
million. 

Speaking  of  heart-stopping  portraits, 
there  is  another  in  America,  also  slightly 
off  the  beaten  track,  that  shows  its  master 
both  at  the  pinnacle  of  his  formidable 
powers  and  also  in  love — always  an  un- 
beatable combination.  The  painting  is  the 
gorgeous  portrait  of  his  lover  the  Duchess 
of  Alba  (1797),  by  Francisco  Goya,  at  the 
Hispanic  Society,  in  Manhattan.  Value: 
At  least  $4.75  million. 

If  there  is  a  nirvana  for  human  beings,  it 
must  look  a  great  deal  like  Pierre-Auguste 

To  be  remembered 
forever,  Seurat 
need  only  have 
created  one  work. 

Renoir's  Luncheon  of  the  Boating  Party 

(1881),  in  the  Phillips  Collection,  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Its  sweetness  and  light 
are  easily  worth  $10  million. 

The  pointillist  Georges  Seurat  could 
have  painted  only  one  painting  in  his 
career,  La  Grande  Jatte  (1884-86),  now 
in  Chicago's  Art  Institute,  and  his  name 
would  be  remembered  forever  in  the  pan- 
theon of  the  greatest.  Value:  I  can  easily 
imagine  this  picture  breaking  through  the 
$15  million  barrier. 

Paul  Cezanne's  finest  achievements 
seem  to  have  ended  up  in  America.  And  of 
his  timeless  landscapes,  still  lifes,  and  fig- 
ure studies,  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
artistically  most  enduring  is  the  just- 
under-life-size  Card  Players  (1890),  in  the 
Barnes  Collection,  near  Philadelphia. 
Value:  Easily  $3.5  million — and  that's 
very  conservative. 

Paul  Gauguin,  too,  resides  steadfastly 
among  the  "immortals."  And  of  all  his 
creations,  few  possess  the  Olympian 
breadth  of  that  grand  image  in  Boston's 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  ponderously  entitled 
Where  Do  We  Come  From?  What  Are 
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Pointillism  never  surpassed  Georges  Seurat's  La  Grande  Jatte,  which  crystallized  the  Belle  Epoque  in  a  snowfall  of  brilliant  colors. 


We?  Where  Are  We  Going?  (1897).  Val- 
ue: Somewhere  in  the  $6  to  $7  million 
class. 

There  is  no  disputing  that  the  most 
moving  American  painting  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  Thomas  Eakins's  aston- 
ishingly candid  masterpiece  Gross  Clinic 
(1875),  which  takes  off  from  Velazquez 
and  Goya  and  rises  to  its  own  level  of 
importance.  The  treasure  is  owned  by  the 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  in  Philadel- 
phia. Value:  I  was  told  recently  by  the  man 
asked  to  approach  the  doctors  that  ten 
years  ago,  the  National  Gallery  suggested 


that  a  price  of  $5  million  would  be  fair. 
Today,  the  "fair"  price  would  be  closer  to 
$8  million. 

The  list  of  the  greatest  works  of  art  in 
America  must  also  include  Thomas  Cole's 
grandiose  study  of  the  Connecticut  River 
near  Northampton,  The  Oxbow  (1836), 
at  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  Value:  I 
estimate  no  less  than  $4  million. 

Although  the  choice  will  be  pooh- 
poohed  by  the  fashion-conscious  art  pun- 
dits (many  of  whom  have  not  actually  seen 
the  sculpture),  the  list  of  the  sublime 
should  properly  contain  the  impeccable 


and  unforgettable  portrayal  of  the  Ameri- 
can frontier  in  Frederick  Remington's 
splendid  twentieth-century  The  Moun- 
tain Man,  in  the  Buffalo  Bill  Historical 
Center,  Cody,  Wyoming.  Value:  An  easy 
$1.5  million. 

In  the  depiction  of  human  struggle  and 
anxiety  there  has  seldom  been  a  more  pow- 
erful and  poignant  work  of  art  than  Stag  at 
Sharkey's  (1909),  by  George  Bellows, 
now  in  the  Cleveland  Museum.  Much  of 
the  American  spirit — the  good  and  the 
bad — seems  to  reside  in  its  untidy  realm. 
And  what's  especially  satisfying  about  the 


Where  Do  We  Come  From?  What  Are  We?  Where  Are  We  Going?,  by  Paul  Gauguin,  has  lost  none  of  its  spirit  of  provocation. 


Few  paintings  in  history  make  as  charming  a  tribute  to  hedonistic  pleasures  as  Renoir  s  Luncheon  of  the  Boating  Party. 


vigorous  and  vicious  work  is  that  it  stands 
way  off  from  the  influences  of  Europe.  Val- 
ue: $2.5  million. 

As  gifted  and  beautiful  as  any  precious 
portrait  by  Memling,  van  Eyck,  or  Petrus 
Christus  is  the  gently  graceful  Picasso  mas- 
terpiece of  the  Blue  Period,  Woman  with  a 


Crow  (1904),  at  the  Toledo  Museum,  in 
Ohio.  Value:  This  sleeper  is  a  bargain  at 
$2.3  million. 

The  best  work  of  the  protean,  quixotic 
Pablo  Picasso  is  not  Guernica,  which  will 
tend,  I  think,  to  diminish  in  strength  as 
time  goes  on.  Anyway,  that's  gone  to  the 


Prado.  Better  is  the  difficult,  unlovable, 
and  possibly  incomprehensible  Les  De- 
moiselles d'Avignon  (1907),  at  MoMA, 
which  Georges  Braque  described  as  the 
"gasoline"  that  other  artists  would  have  to 
imbibe.  Value:  Between  $12  and  $15  mil- 
lion dollars. 


Two  painters  in  love:  Goya  with  the  duchess  of  Alba  (left),  and  Thomas  Cole  with  the  Oxbow,  on  the  Connecticut  River  (right). 


Henri  Matisse's  claim  that  he  painted 
pictures  as  comfortable  as  armchairs  in 
which  tired  businessmen  can  rest  is  accu- 
rate if  misleading,  as  the  awesome  power  of 
his  superb  Red  Studio  (1911),  at  MoMA, 
attests.  Surely  one  of  the  ten  best  paintings 
so  far  in  the  twentieth  century.  Value:  A 
nice  buy  at  $5  million. 

I  realize  it's  the  height  of  unfashionable 
aesthetic  arrogance  to  place  Andrew 
Wyeth's  Christina's  World  (1948),  at 
MoMA,  on  this  roster.  But  it  belongs. 
Value:  $2  million  plus. 

America's  most  deceptively  great  paint- 
er is  Jackson  Pollock.  In  my  book  one  of  his 
greatest  paintings  is  the  splendidly  tangled 
Guardians  of  the  Secret  (1943),  in  the 
San  Francisco  Museum  of  Modern  Art. 
Value:  $3.5  million. 

He  keeps  coming  back  as  the  purest  and 
most  innovative  sculptor  of  the  century. 
Who?  Alexander  Calder.  The  best  of  his 
best.7  For  me,  it's  clearly  the  dynamic  (and 
pretty)  stabile  La  Grande  Vitesse  (1969), 
in  downtown  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 
Value:  $3  million — and  that  is  definitely  a 
bargain. 


as  it  seems, 
"Christinas  Ufirld" 
belongs  on  the  list. 

If  these  thirty  masterpieces  were  all  to 
come  onto  the  market  together — an  utter 
impossibility,  of  course — they  would  fetch 
a  total  of  at  least  $176.4  million.  Such  a 
figure  is  almost  meaningless  without  a  con- 
text, so  here  are  some  comparative  values: 
$  1 76. 4  million  amounts  to  nearly  the  gross 
national  product  of  Gambia,  the  tiny  West 
African  nation,  or  slightly  more  than  U.S. 
Steel's  net  income  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1984.  It  is  the  equivalent  of  two  and  a  half 
months'  purchases  in  America  of  mascara, 
or  10  percent  of  our  current  projected  bud- 
get for  research  on  space-based  weapons. 
In  terms  of  art  acquisitions,  it  represents 
seventy-three  times  more  than  was  spent 
by  the  British  Museum  in  1983-84  and 
merely  two  years'  worth  of  the  budget  of 
the  Getty  Museum,  in  Malibu — the 
wealthiest  museum  in  the  world.  □ 

Five  quintessential  pieces:  Remington  on  the 
precariousness  of  the  West  (top  left)  ;  Picasso 
on  the  enigma  of  womanhood  (top  right) ;  Bel- 
lows on  violence  and  individualism  (center) ; 
Pollock  on  the  directions  of  painting  (right). 
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During  the  last  fifteen  years  public  markets 
all  around  the  country  have  begun  to 
revive  after  the  numbing  advent  of  the 
supermarket.  Some  of  the  people  who  fled 
to  the  suburbs  have  returned  to  the  cities, 
bringing  "gentrification"  to  decaying  his- 
toric areas,  while  at  the  same  time  there 
has  been  a  growing  demand  for  fresh,  high- 
quality  foods,  reasonably  priced.  People 
were  growing  weary  of  taking  frozen  and 
packaged  food  from  supermarket  shelves 
and  were  beginning  to  appreciate  the  face- 
to-face  relationships  between  buyer  and 
seller  that  can  now  be  found  only  at  the 
produce  stands  of  public  markets. 

One  of  the  richest  and  liveliest  of  mu- 
nicipal markets  in  the  United  States  is  the 
two-hundred-year-old  Lexington  Market, 
in  downtown  Baltimore.  It  has  kept  its 
original  flavor,  continuing  to  specialize  in 
a  combination  of  fresh  produce  and  tradi- 
tional local  dishes,  like  spiced  crabs,  crab 
cakes,  homemade  soups,  and  farmer's 
cheese.  It  is  a  grand  meeting  place,  a  living 
source  of  town  gossip,  and  a  stunning 
enclave  of  color  and  movement  in  the 
heart  of  the  city. 

At  lunchtime  on  a  fine  summer  day,  the 
vast,  covered  market,  sprawling  over  two 
city  blocks,  bursts  at  the  seams  with  office 
workers  from  nearby  city  agencies.  I  am 
moving  along  among  them  through  the 
west  wing,  when  the  sight  of  young,  sweet 
carrots  draws  me  toward  Brocato's  stand. 
Mounds  of  cherries,  peaches,  peppers, 
oranges,  and  nuts  and  barrels  of  candies 
form  a  magnificent  tableau  of  color.  A 
woman  tries  to  choose  her  own  tomatoes. 
"Don't  touch  .  .  .  I'll  give  you  the  best!" 
yells  Joseph  Brocato.  He  is  in  his  middle 
fifties  and  has  been  working  at  the  Lexing- 
ton Market  for  forty  years.  He  remembers 
when  the  place  was  an  open  shed  and  his 
family  owned  one  of  the  outside  stands. 

The  Lexington  Market  was  born  in 
1782,  when  Gen.  John  Eager  Howard,  a 
hero  of  the  Revolution,  donated  the  land 
as  a  meeting  place  where  farmers  could 
bring  their  produce.  The  first  covered  shed 
appeared  in  1803;  by  midcentury,  50,000 
people  swarmed  to  buy  their  groceries 
every  Saturday.  A  century  later,  in  1949, 
the  entire  market  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
but  three  years  later  it  reopened  in  its  pres- 
ent modern  brick  building.  Today  it  is  a 
focus  of  downtown  Baltimore. 

Many  of  the  stalls  are  run  by  old-timers 
like  Brocato,  whose  only  complaint  is  that 
his  children  show  no  interest  in  following 

Opposite:  Faidley's  fish  market,  begun  in 
1887 — one  of  the  oldest  and  biggest  stalls  at 
the  Lexington.  Above:  Fruit  and  vegetables 
are  neatly  displayed  at  the  Korean  stalls. 
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in  his  footsteps.  "This  is  it;  we  are  replaced 
by  Koreans,"  he  says.  "The  Koreans  are 
like  us  Italians;  they  work  hard.  You  have 
to  be  cut  out!"  And  it's  true:  Orientals  are 
renting  more  and  more  stalls,  recognizable 
by  their  orderly,  geometric  displays  of  pol- 
ished, perfect  apples  and  pyramids  of  tan- 
gerines— a  contrast  to  the  barrels,  heaped 
baskets,  and  free-style  mounds  of  produce 
found  at  the  other  stalls.  It  is  this  differ- 
ence that  threatens  to  disrupt  the  rough- 
and-tumble  beauty  of  the  market  and  the 
cries  of  "Get  your  best  okra  here,  ladies!" 
from  the  older  vendors. 

At  Kim's  Fresh  Fried  Fish  I  fall  into  con- 
versation with  Kim,  a  middle-aged  Korean 
who  in  his  native  country  was  an  engineer. 
When  I  ask  him  if  he  feels  other  merchants 
are  prejudiced  against  him,  he  becomes 
defensive.  The  food  he  sells  is  "interna- 
tional," he  says;  "I  work  fifteen  hours  a 
day,  and  I'm  an  American!"  And  indeed 
there  is  rarely  any  strife  among  the  many 


ethnic  groups  in  the  market.  Kim's  neigh- 
bor, "H-K,"  also  is  Korean,  yet  one  of  his 
two  stalls  features  such  regional  American 
specialties  as  Maryland  fatback  and  Vir- 
ginia hams.  At  his  second  stall,  beautiful 
fruits  and  vegetables  elegantly  displayed 
represent  the  new  breed  of  merchants  set- 
tling in  the  market. 

In  fact,  anyone  here  can  apply  to  lease  a 
stall,  the  only  restriction  being  that  it  a 
dairy  stall  falls  vacant,  another  dairy  mer- 
chant must  move  in;  if  a  vegetable  stand 
goes  out  of  business,  the  replacement  must 
also  sell  vegetables.  Farmers  lease  some  of 
the  stalls,  where  they  sell  their  own  fruit 
and  vegetables.  Vendors  operate  others, 
priding  themselves  on  their  skill  in  select- 
ing the  freshest  and  tastiest  local  produce. 
Competition  between  stalls  is  based  on 
quality  and  consistency;  freshness  and  fair 
prices  have  their  reward.  Last  year,  more 
than  3  million  people  passed  through  the 
market's  doors  and  bought  32  million  dol- 
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At  Faidley's,  where  myriads  of  bright-eyed  fish  are  spread  out  on  marble  slabs,  you  can  feast  on  crab  cakes  and  oysters. 


lars'  worth  of  foodstuffs.  Kim  understands 
this,  but  he  may  take  a  long  time  to  under- 
stand the  "soul"  of  the  Lexington. 

A  few  stalls  down  from  Kim  is  Mel's  pro- 
duce stand,  with  its  myriad  shades  of 
green — lettuce,  kale,  chicory,  parsley. 
Carmello  Liberto,  a  cheerful  man  in  his 
early  seventies,  tries  to  sell  me  some  col- 
lard  greens — "fresh  from  today!"  He  has 
been  selling  fruit  and  vegetables  here  for 
fifty  years,  like  his  father  and  grandfather 
before  him.  An  elderly  black  woman 
greets  him,  and  Carmello  asks  her  how  her 
husband  is  feeling.  He's  better,  and  she 
wants  ten  pounds  of  collard  greens  because 
she  can't  come  again  this  week.  "These  are 
the  best  in  the  market,"  she  says.  "I  should 
know.  I  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Georgia!" 

As  I  cross  Paca  Street,  on  my  way  to  the 
east  wing,  I  face  a  new  building  with  large 
yellow  banners  flapping  in  the  wind.  This 
is  where  the  covered  Lexington  Market 
began,  in  1803.  One  entrance  leads  to  the 
main  market  building,  occupying  a  square 
block,  with  seven  aisles  o  lands;  another 
leads  to  an  arcade,  lit  i  skylights,  in 
-  'iter  video  screens  s    iv  film  foot- 


age of  the  market  next  door  and  of  old- 
timers  who  still  grow  their  own  fruits  and 
vegetables,  raise  hogs,  or  make  country- 
style  ice  cream  or  buttermilk.  Below  the 
screens  are  maps  of  Maryland  and  of  the 
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have  eaten  sixteen 
oysters  and  a  dozen 
clams.  I'm  stuffed,  happy, 
and  I  love  everyone! 


rest  of  the  world;  press  a  button,  and  the 
areas  where  each  product  comes  from  light 
up.  This  new  arcade  is  the  kingdom  of  fin- 
ger foods,  and  it  seethes  with  a  million 
smells.  The  hall  is  jammed  with  children 
running,  people  eating,  lights,  and  ban- 
ners. I  pass  A'Dell's  Crab  Cakes  and  Salva- 
tore's  Spaghetti  with  Sausages.  At  Wat- 
son's Bull  Roast,  large  sides  of  tender  pink 


beef  are  sliced  thin  for  sandwiches.  At  a 
Thai  stand  the  food  smells  so  good  and 
looks  so  beautiful  that  I  order  beef  on  a 
skewer  with  rice  and  decide  to  eat  it  on  the 
balcony  overlooking  the  main  market. 

I  sit  down  at  a  table  occupied  by  a  young 
woman  wearing  an  elegant  red  hat.  We 
talk  about  the  market  and  its  history. 
Edwina  Black  has  been  coming  here  since 
she  was  a  little  girl  with  her  mother.  Now 
she  lives  twenty  miles  away  but  still  comes 
in  for  her  meat  and  vegetables,  buying 
them  at  the  same  stands  her  mother 
favored.  Sometimes  she  meets  her  friends 
here  for  lunch.  As  we  part  company,  she 
directs  me  to  Leon  Burgess's  stand,  for  the 
best  barbecued  bacon  skins. 

Leon  Burgess  is  a  tall,  wiry,  white- 
haired  black  man,  and  he  tells  me  proudly 
that  he  has  invented  the  recipe  for  these 
dry,  crunchy  bacon  rinds:  "Make  no  mis- 
take, this  is  not  pork  fat,  but  bacon.  No 
one  else  in  the  market  sells  fried  bacon 
rind — no  one  in  the  whole  United  States! 
They  are  fried  in  their  own  fat,  and  the 
spices  are  my  secret."  The  rinds  come  in 
four  flavors:  hot,  mild,  cheese-covered, 
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and  no-salt.  I  try  a  hot  one  and  my  mouth 
catches  fire.  Leon  laughs  and  gives  me  a 
glass  of  root  beer.  The  second  time  around 
I  choose  mild  and  am  rewarded:  they  are 
superb,  crunchy  and  delicate. 

At  The  Shoeshine  Parlor,  I  climb  up  to 
a  wooden  throne  and  a  sullen-looking 
black  man  begins  shining  my  boots.  I  try  to 
start  a  conversation  with  him.  No  answer. 
Then  I  tell  him  I  am  from  New  York  and 
am  interested  in  the  history  of  the  Lexing- 
ton Market.  Finally  he  smiles  and  admits 
that  at  first  he  was  suspicious.  No  woman 
had  ever  asked  him  for  a  shine.  His  name  is 
Louie,  and  his  stand  is  an  old  family  busi- 
ness: his  father  not  only  shined  shoes  but 
was  also  the  official  bell-ringing  Master  of 
the  Lexington  Market.  Every  morning  at 
six,  dressed  in  a  black  suit  and  top  hat,  he 
would  ring  a  bell  signaling  the  opening  of 
the  market,  and  ring  it  again  for  closing. 
When  he  retired,  this  tradition  died,  but 
not  the  shoeshine  business.  Louie  still  gets 
customers  from  his  father's  time.  I  leave, 
my  boots  reflecting  my  skirt  and  never 
before  cleaned  so  well. 

I  move  down  countless  rows  of  stalls,  a 
world  of  extraordinary  colors  and  smells, 
merchants  calling  out  specials,  and  market 
goers  greeting  familiar  faces.  The  floor 
slopes  down  toward  Eutaw  Street,  throw- 
ing the  crowds  together  at  the  center  of  the 
great  shed.  They  are  so  thick  one  can  bare- 
ly get  through  the  aisles.  The  aroma  of 
smoked  country  ham  fills  the  air.  Within 
the  crowd,  the  visitor  is  free  to  wander, 
discover,  and  eat. 

Beyond  the  fruits  and  vegetables  is  John 
Faidley's  fish  market.  Begun  in  1887,  it  is 
one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  businesses  in 
the  market.  The  counters  are  piled  high 
with  fish  from  all  over  the  United  States  as 
well  as  from  local  waters — clams,  oysters, 
and  crabs,  cooked  and  raw.  Bill  Devine 
and  his  wife,  Nancy,  a  fourth-generation 
Faidley,  manage  the  fish  market.  Nancy 
does  the  cooking.  Her  specialty  is  crab 
cakes  served  hot,  big  ones,  plump  with 
crab  meat  and  spicy  bread  crumbs.  They 
are  the  best  crab  cakes  I  have  ever  eaten. 
She  also  cooks  crabs  Maryland  style,  in  a 
peppery  crab  boil.  I  admire  a  row  of  group- 
ers on  a  slab  of  marble  covered  with 
crushed  ice;  an  enormous  octopus;  a  shiny, 
bright-eyed  trout;  salmon;  speckled  weak- 
fish;  and  oysters  for  stuffing.  Bill  tells  me 
he  sells  a  hundred  gallons  of  oysters  a  day.  I 
point  out  an  ugly  but  familiar-looking  fish. 
"That's  an  angler  fish,"  Bill  says. "Nobody 
used  to  eat  it  till  Craig  Claiborne  wrote 
about  it  in  the  New  York  Times.  The 
French  call  it  hue.  Now  it's  a  best-seller." 

In  the  center  of  this  amazing  temple  to 
the  sea  is  a  large  oyster-and-clam  bar, 


where  one  can  eat  raw  cherrystones  and 
Chesapeake  Bay  oysters  on  the  half  shell, 
washed  down  with  local  beer.  Workmen 
and  schoolchildren  stand  elbow  to  elbow 
with  bank  presidents.  I  find  myself  pressed 
between  a  black  army  officer  on  one  side 
and  Martin  G.  Imback,  president  of  Im- 
back  Heavy  Construction,  on  the  other. 
The  officer,  Capt.  Wayne  Flemming,  is 
explaining  to  his  small  son  how  to  eat  an 
oyster.  He  smiles  and  tells  me  his  father  did 
the  same  for  him  when  he  was  a  little  boy. 

Everyone  talks  to  everyone  here,  in- 
cluding Eamonn  McGready,  who  intro- 
duces himself  to  me  and  insists  on  buying 
me  a  beer.  The  first  time  he  ate  oysters  at 
the  Lexington  Market,  he  tells  me,  was 
1939,  when  he  was  seven  and  his  grand- 
father had  brought  him.  Meanwhile,  I  am 
eating  oysters!  Then  a  loud  old  gentleman 
insists  on  meeting  me.  His  grandfather,  he 
claims,  was  a  friend  of  old  Faidley,  Nancy's 
grandfather.  He  is  from  Cleveland,  a  con- 
sultant for  a  presidential  task  force,  but 
every  time  he  comes  to  Baltimore  he  heads 
for  Bill's  oyster  bar  and  gobbles  down  a  doz- 
en or  so.  He  buys  a  young  black  girl  some 
clams  and  me  another  beer.  He  hugs  me: 
hugging,  he  says,  is  good  for  the  health  and 
keeps  one  young.  "Hug  someone  every  day 
and  you'll  be  like  me!"  He  squeezes  me  so 
hard  I  lose  my  breath.  I  have  eaten  sixteen 
oysters  and  a  dozen  clams.  I  am  stuffed, 
drunk,  happy,  and  I  love  everyone! 

It's  getting  late  now.  I'm  still  walking 
the  market,  sniffing  the  air — in  fact,  I'm 
getting  a  little  hungry  again.  Suddenly  a 
strange  smell  penetrates  the  air  and  my 
eyes  begin  to  water.  I  am  approaching  Mr. 
Lusby's  coconut  and  horseradish  stand. 
Mr.  Lusby,  the  king  of  grated  horseradish, 
is  a  diminutive  man  of  about  seventy-five 
who  rarely  smiles.  I  find  I  must  buy  a  jar  of 
grated  horseradish  and  a  pound  of  grated 
coconut  before  he  will  even  answer  my 
questions,  but  then  he  opens  up  a  bit.  He  is 
astonished  by  my  ignorance  about  horse- 
radish. Baltimore  is  the  capital  of  grated 
horseradish,  he  tells  me,  and  he  is  the  last 
person  in  the  market  to  grate  it  fresh  every 
day.  He  makes  me  smell  an  open  jar:  my 
sinuses  open  up,  and  I  think  to  myself  that 
I  will  never  again  have  a  cold,  just  a  head- 
ache. He  shows  me  his  grating  machine, 
which  he  has  designed  himself:  a  nail-stud- 
ded roller,  motor  operated,  with  a  drawer 
for  the  grated  horseradish  to  fall  into. 
Then  little  Mr.  Lusby  takes  a  coconut  and 
with  one  blow  of  his  hammer  cracks  it 
open.  With  incredible  agility  he  peels  it 
and  runs  it  through  his  machine.  Presto!  A 
pound  of  grated  coconut,  which  an  old 
couple  immediately  steps  forward  to  buy. 
The  wife  says  she's  come  to  the  market 


Carmello  Liberto  has  been  selling  fresh  fruit 
and  vegetables  for  fifty  years. 


Harry  Schafer's  family  has  purveyed  meat 
at  the  market  ever  since  before  1874- 
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MARKETS,  USA. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 

Financed  by  farmers'  fees  and  private 
grants,  Greenmarkets  began  appearing 
in  New  York  several  years  ago.  The  most 
important  is  Union  Square,  where  farm- 
ers sell  vegetables,  fruit,  flowers,  baked 
goods,  poultry,  and  smoked  meats  that 
they  must  grow  or  make  themselves, 
with  few  exceptions.  Union  Square 
Greenmarket  is  famous  for  fresh  white 
silver  corn,  tomatoes,  rare  Egyptian  on- 
ions, and  apples  of  sixteen  varieties. 
Location:  Union  Square,  Broadway  and 
Seventeenth  Street. 
Open  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  8-6. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Started  in  1693  beside  the  Delaware 
River,  the  municipal  market  expanded 
to  become  Market  Street;  then  in  1893  it 
moved  inside  the  Reading  train  station, 
where  it  remains  and  from  which  it  gets 
its  name:  Reading  Terminal  Market. 
Some  tenants  go  back  five  generations. 
One  of  the  oldest  is  Bassetts  ice  cream; 
another  is  Margerum's,  which  sells 
buckwheat  flour,  hominy  grits,  and 
stone-ground  coarse  yellow  cornmeal. 
The  market  is  well  known  for  fresh 
pheasant,  quail,  geese,  and  rabbits,  and 
for  several  stands  run  by  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  farmers  selling  fresh  butter, 
homemade  buttermilk,  and  organic  veg- 
etables and  herbs.  There  is  a  wonderful 
oyster  bar. 

Location:  Reading  Terminal,  at  Twelfth 
and  Arch  streets. 

Open  Monday  through  Saturday,  8-6. 
Philadelphia  also  has  the  Ninth  Street 
Italian  market,  eight  blocks  long,  so 
crowded  on  weekends  that  one  can  hard- 
ly move.  Merchants  here  call  out  their 
wares.  Pinching  and  picking  are  frowned 
on,  and  it  is  difficult  to  buy  in  small 
quantities,  but  the  market's  offerings  are 
of  excellent  quality,  usually  seasonal, 
and  locally  grown.  Get  Philadelphia's 
great  cheese-steak  sandwich  for  lunch. 
Location:  Ninth  Street. 
Open  Tuesday  through  Saturday,  8-6; 
Sunday,  12-6. 

LANCASTER 

Central  Market  in  downtown  Lancaster, 
vania,  going  since  1730,  is 
known  f<  r  its  Amish  produce,  sweet  and 
sour  relishes,  spiced  cantaloupe  and  wa- 


termelon  rind,  an  infinite  variety  of  jams 
and  preserves,  and  smoked  meats,  espe- 
cially smoked  dried  beef.  In  spring,  sugar 
peas,  beans,  and  lettuce  are  abundant;  in 
fall,  several  kinds  of  apples,  and  a  very 
sweet  celery  blanched  under  tile.  The 
market  also  sells  homemade  ice  cream 
and  potato  chips,  and  the  best  hand- 
rolled  pretzels  in  the  United  States. 
Location:  Penn  Square. 
Open  Tuesday  and  Friday,  6—2. 

CLEVELAND 

A  tall  clock  tower  like  an  Italian  cam- 
panile dominates  Cleveland's  lovely  old 
West  Side  Market.  It  was  founded  in 
1868  and  rebuilt  across  the  street  in 
1912.  An  open-air  arcade  outside  the 
building  shelters  87  fruit  and  vegetable 
stands;  inside,  under  a  vaulted  ceiling, 
100  more  stalls  sell  Bohemian  and  Croa- 
tian homemade  sausages,  pork  products, 
and  Finnish,  German,  Hungarian,  Ital- 
ian, and  French  foods.  Few  stands  are 
run  by  farmers,  but  careful  selection  and 
high  quality  attract  visitors. 
Location:  West  Twenty-fifth  Street  at 
Lorain  Avenue. 

Open  Monday  and  Wednesday,  7-4; 
Friday  and  Saturday,  7-6. 

CINCINNATI 

Findlay  Market,  owned  by  the  city,  was 
started  by  German  immigrants  in  1852 
and  reflects  its  heritage  still.  With  32 
stands  inside  and  70  outside,  the  market 
building  is  surrounded  by  specialty  shops 
in  aging  nineteenth-century  houses. 
The  market  specializes  in  Mettwurst, 
Bratwurst  (plain  and  garlic),  and  goetta, 
a  Cincinnati  sausage  made  of  oatmeal 
and  sausage  meat.  Also  offered:  fresh 
fish,  poultry,  eggs,  cheese,  and  many 
German  pickles  and  baked  goods. 
Location:  West  Elder  Street  between 
Race  and  Elm. 

Open  Wednesday,  7-1:30;  Friday,  7-6; 
Saturday,  7-7. 

ST  LOUIS 

Two  centuries  old  this  year,  the  munici- 
pally owned,  international  Soulard  Mar- 
ket rents  stalls  at  a  nominal  fee.  Here 
excellent  local  produce  is  offered  at  half 
supermarket  prices.  Look  for  Adele 
Smith's  luscious  raspberries  from  August 
through  December;  also  live  poultry — 
chickens,  ducks,  geese,  guinea  hens. 


Location:  730  Carroll  Street. 

Open  Thursday  and  Friday,  8-6; 

Saturday,  6-6. 

LAFAYETTE 

The  Acadiana  Farmers'  Market,  in  La- 
fayette, Louisiana,  is  an  open  shed  with 
ten  stalls  whose  proprietors  may  sell  only 
what  they  grow.  It  offers  Cajun  special- 
ties like  shallot  tops  and  yams,  and,  in 
winter,  Bibb  lettuce,  cucumbers,  toma- 
toes, and  other  vegetables  grown  on 
farms  using  hydroponic  techniques. 
Location:  Foreman  Drive,  on  the  south 
side. 

Open  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Satur- 
day, 6-12. 

DALLAS 

Dallas  Farmers'  Market  was  founded  in 
1939  with  the  help  of  a  city  bond  issue.  It 
comprises  four  huge  open-air  sheds  with 
corrugated  roofs  painted  red,  yellow, 
green,  and  orange.  With  222  stalls 
inside  and  120  more  in  the  open  air,  it 
offers  tomatoes,  red  onions,  squash, 
peaches,  okra,  peas,  and  watermelon, 
but  also  fresh  black-eyed  peas  and  pinto 
beans;  blackberries  in  June;  and,  in  Au- 
gust, muscadine  grapes. 
Location:  South  Pearl  Expressway. 
Open  daily  twenty-four  hours  a  day  in 
summer;  and  dawn  to  dusk,  September 
through  May. 

SEATTLE 

The  Pike  Place  Market,  open  since 
1907,  stands  on  a  bluff  overlooking 
Puget  Sound.  Inside  are  250  shops  oper- 
ated by  Italians,  Germans,  Mexicans, 
Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Cambodians 
selling  ethnic  specialties  and  fresh  pro- 
duce. There  are  several  butcher  shops 
and  four  fish  markets  selling  salmon, 
Dungeness  crabs,  ugly  but  tasty  geo- 
ducks,  small  and  tender  Penn  Cove  mus- 
sels, and  tiny  Olympia,  Pacific,  and 
Quilcene  oysters.  Outside,  local  farmers 
have  175  covered  stalls  where  they  sell 
string  beans,  spinach,  bean  sprouts,  to- 
matoes, lettuce,  carrots,  cider,  and  hon- 
ey. Indo-Chinese  farmers  who  have  set- 
tled on  city-owned  farmland  now  oper- 
ate stands  selling  bok  choy,  oriental  let- 
tuce leaf,  and  root  crops. 
Location:  First  Avenue  and  Pike 
Street. 

Open  Monday  through  Saturday,  9-6. 
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In  the  Lexington's  meat  stalls  you  can  buy  almost  anything — sides  of  beef,  Virginia  hams,  jowls,  hog  heads,  slabs  of  bacon,  baby  lambs. 


every  week  for  the  past  forty  years  to  buy 
her  grated  coconut  from  Mr.  Lusby. 

I  walk  toward  the  Castle  Farms  stand, 
drawn  by  the  sight  of  cottage  cheese  of 
every  description.  I  have  never  seen  cot- 
tage cheese  such  as  this — some  of  it  has 
giant  curds  the  length  of  my  thumb.  Flor- 
ence Ganong,  the  proprietor,  the  third 
generation  of  her  family  to  run  the  farm,  is 
seventy  years  old,  with  pale  blue  eyes  and  a 
wonderful  laugh.  She  says  she  is  the  only 
one  in  the  United  States  who  makes  such 
giant-curd  cottage  cheese.  I  try  a  little.  It 
melts  on  the  tongue.  Then  I  taste  her  but- 
ter, churned  on  the  farm:  it  is  as  good  as 
fresh  Normandy  butter.  I  drink  a  cup  of 
Castle  Farms  buttermilk.  I  sample  a  spoon- 
ful of  plain  yogurt,  which  tastes  more  like 
heavy  cream;  then  a  spoonful  of  rich  sour 
cream,  thick,  barely  sour.  She  sells  home- 
made ice  cream,  too,  in  four  "natural"  fla- 
vors, and  urges  me  to  try  a  spoonful,  but  I 
beg  off  and  promise  that  on  my  next  trip  I'll 
have  a  whole  cone. 

All  at  once  it's  nearly  closing  time,  and  I 
haven't  yet  bought  the  smoked  bacon, 
slices  of  Virginia  ham,  and  country  sausage 


I  want  to  take  home  to  New  York.  But 
which  stall  shall  I  choose?  There  are  so 
many,  displaying  large  slabs  of  bacon, 
jowls,  hog  heads,  and  baby  lambs.  I  settle 
finally  on  Harry  Schafer,  a  tall,  handsome 

Abounds  of  cherries, 
peaches,  peppers,  and 
nuts  form  a  magnificent 
tableau  of  color. 


man  in  his  early  sixties,  who  wears  a  red 
plastic  bowler  hat  that  one  can  see  from  far 
away.  His  family  has  been  selling  here 
since  before  1874,  and  he  remembers  the 
night  the  market  burned  down,  and  how 
afterward  all  the  merchants  vowed  to 
rebuild  it  on  the  same  spot.  He  doesn't 
think  the  market  has  changed  much  over 
the  years.  The  meat  is  no  longer  butchered 


on  the  premises,  but  the  quality  of  the  pro- 
duce is  the  best  in  the  city.  He  still  smokes 
his  own  ham  and  bacon  and  corns  his  beef 
with  a  secret  mixture  of  spices.  His  cus- 
tomers come  from  all  over. 

Laden  with  three  prime  steaks,  two 
slices  of  country  ham,  and  two  pounds  of 
bacon,  I  pause  at  the  Lexington  Street  exit 
and  look  back  at  the  now  quieter  market. 
Most  of  the  other  shoppers  have  left.  I  hear 
the  muffled  sounds  of  the  stalls  closing 
down.  I  am  amazed  at  the  vastness  of  this 
great  space  in  the  city's  heart,  over- 
whelmed by  the  vitality  that  brings  to- 
gether blacks,  whites,  and  Orientals, 
young  and  old,  rich  and  poor.  The  Lexing- 
ton Market  is  a  legacy  of  the  past  and  a 
hope  for  the  future.  How  can  a  city  be  truly 
great  without  a  place  like  this?  I  hail  a  cab 
for  the  airport,  and  New  York.  □ 
The  Lexington  Market  is  open  Monday 
through  Saturday,  8:30-6. 

Colette  Rossant  wrote  Colette's  Slim  Cui- 
sine and  The  After-Five  Gourmet,  and  co- 
wrote  A  Mostly  French  Food  Processor 
Cookbook. 
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OPERA  IS 


In  1979,  when  Beverly  Sills  retired  as  a 
performer — in  her  own  words,  "the  big- 
gest opera  star  this  country  ever  pro- 
duced"— and  took  over  the  reins  of  the 
New  York  City  Opera,  it  occurred  to  her 
that  one  way  to  give  her  new  charge  a  bit  of 
added  luster  would  be  to  add  the  subtitle 
"American  National  Opera."  With  one 
swift  stroke,  Sills  managed  to  raise  the 
hackles  of  practically  everybody  in  the 
operatic  community.  Looming  across  the 
Lincoln  Center  Plaza,  the  big-budget  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  felt  that  if  anyone  was  the 
"national  opera,"  it  was:  after  all,  the  Met 
is  the  most  famous  of  all  U.S.  opera  com- 
panies, has  the  longest  season  and  the 
most  extensive  broadcast  activity,  and 
tours  the  most.  To  dozens  of  regional  opera 
companies,  it  seemed  presumptuous  that 
one  troupe  should  make  such  a  claim;  they 
all  served  communities  across  the  country 
that  City  Opera  certainly  never  deigned  to 
visit.  Beyond  that,  by  a  change  in  City 
Opera's  name,  a  hometown  operation 
could  conceivably  be  transformed  into  a 
national  institution — one  with  the  power 
to  attract  a  flow  of  donors  and  dollars  from 
everywhere  and  thus  drain  support  from 
the  local  companies. 

Heeding  all  this,  Sills  has  made  sure 
that  the  words  "American  National 
Opera"  will  not  appear  on  this  season's 
programs,  but  she  says  the  idea  is  still 
around.  "I  wanted  to  establish  that  we  are 
the  only  American  repertory  company  in 
the  country,"  she  says  now.  "We  represent 
every  state.  We  serve  a  different  function 
from  companies  like  the  Met.  We  don't 
have  official  recognition  or  a  line  in  the 
budget,  but  as  soon  as  I  use  the  words, 
every  other  company  gets  hot  flashes." 

National  aspirations  are  still  around 
too.  The  board  of  directors  has  been  busily 
recruiting  new  members  from  around  the 
country,  and  the  board  chairman,  Robert 
W.  Wilson,  an  independent  investor  in 
New  York,  is  hoping  to  develop  a  bicoast- 
al-home  situation  for  NYCO  with  Los 
Angeles,  similar  to  the  one  recently  set  up 
by  the  Joffrey  Ballet.  Telecasts  and  touring 
have  given  the  company  additional  expo- 
sure, and  Nancy  McDermott,  the  director 
of  development,  points  out,  "City  Opera 
has  taken  young  artists  from  all  over  the 
country  and  given  them  a  chance  in  New 
York."  It's  time  for  the  country,  she 
implies,  to  reciprocate. 

What  is  it,  then,  that  makes  City  Opera 
more  than  just  an  aggressively  ambitious 
regional  company?  For  one  thing,  it  has  a 
longer  season  than  any  other  company 
except  the  Met,  with  136  performances  to, 
say,  Houston  Grand  Opera's  58,  Lyric 
Opera  of  Chicago's  54,  or  San  Francisco 


Opera's  72,  and  it  runs  eighteen  or  so  op- 
eras in  repertory  five  months  of  the  year. 
(Many  of  the  so-called  regional  compa- 
nies, such  as  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  and 
Houston,  like  the  Met,  also  recruit  foreign 
stars  for  their  productions  rather  than 
focusing  on  homegrown  talent.)  Then,  of 
course,  City  Opera  is  in  New  York,  and  as 
Wilson  put  it,  "You  can't  really  consider 
New  York  'regional.'  " 

Sitting  next  door  to  the  Metropolitan, 
which  personifies  grand  opera  with  its  lav- 
ish productions  and  international  stars, 
City  Opera  has  struggled  to  avoid  being 
just  a  bargain-basement  Met  and  to  over- 
come Met-induced  expectations  of  what 
opera  is.  By  cultivating  a  stable  of  brilliant 
young  American  singers  and  offering 
imaginative  productions  of  unusual  con- 
temporary and  American  works,  City 
Opera  has  come  up  with  its  own  tri- 
umphant profile  as  the  flagship  company 
for  opera,  an  old  European  art  form,  trans- 
planted to  America  and  taken  root.  "City 
Opera  offers  a  night  of  total  theatricality," 
says  Sills.  "You  don't  look  at  our  perform- 
ers and  say,  'Well,  she  can  sing  it  but  she 
doesn't  Joolc  anything  like  it.'  And  there's 
no  question  that  the  superstars  of  tomor- 
row are  in  this  house  today.  Witness  all  the 
companies  that  are  stealing  them!"  (It  is  a 
noble  tradition:  Placido  Domingo,  Sher- 
rill  Milnes,  and  Catherine  Malfitano  are 
but  three  who  come  to  mind.) 

The  company  is  now  well  positioned  to 
make  its  bid  for  national  status,  having  just 
this  last  season  risen  phoenix-like  from  the 
ashes  of  artistic  and  financial  catastrophe. 
The  nadir  was  reached  with  the  orchestra 
strike  that  wiped  out  eleven  weeks  of  the 
1983  season  and  threw  the  company's  very 
survival  into  question.  In  the  eight  weeks 
that  remained,  it  rebounded  to  have  its 
best  critical  season  in  years.  The  soprano 
Carol  Vaness  shone  in  Andrei  Serban's 
controversial  production  of  Handel's  Aici- 
na,  with  its  starkly  mirrored  sets  and 
graphic  acting.  (She  then  made  her  Met 
debut  in  its  Handel  offering,  Rinaldo. ) 

The  newcomer  Linda  Kelm  tackled 
Turandot  and  ;was  hailed  by  some  as 
the  next  Birgit  Nilsson  (though  the 
phrase  "fire  siren"  was  also  used).  Delores 
Ziegler,  a  young  soprano  who  made  her 
debut  in  Ariadne  auf  Naxos,  brought  out 
top  music-management  executives.  (This 
year  she'll  sing  Rosina  in  The  Barber  of 
Seville. )  With  the  introduction  of  pro- 
jected subtitles,  a  "first"  in  any  American 

Heidi  Waleson  writes  about  music  for  the 
New  York  Times,  Ovation,  Keynote,  and 
other  publications. 
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Redefining  opera  to  include  works  of  America's  own  musical  theater,  New  York  City  Opera  had  a  hit  in  Leonard  Bernstein's  Candide. 


opera  house,  making  comprehensible  the 
French  libretto  of  Cendrillon,  and  with  the 
return  of  operas  like  Harold  Prince's  antic 
production  of  Leonard  Bernstein's  Can- 
dide, starring  the  irrepressible  Erie  Mills, 
and  the  enchanting  Cunning  Little  Vixen, 
with  sets  by  Maurice  Sendak,  City  Opera 
was  suddenly  the  place  to  go. 

Sills  and  company  are  now  capitalizing 
on  that  success  with  ambitious  plans  for 
the  company's  fortieth-anniversary  sea- 
son, which  opens  July  6  with  a  new  Barber 
of  Seville,  directed  by  Toby  Robertson  and 
with  sets  by  Lloyd  Evans  and  costumes  by 
Judith  Dolan.  It  will  feature  a  staggering 
eight  new  productions  (including  a  pair  of 
holdovers  from  last  year,  La  Rondine  and 
The  Mikado),  and  some  of  them  are  pretty 
daring  stuff.  "That's  what  we're  about," 
says  Sills:  "not  being  traditional  and  dull." 

First,  a  repertory  of  operas  written  by 
American  composers,  for  American  sing- 
ers to  perform:  Sills  is  bringing  in  Akhna- 
ten,  a  new  work  by  Philip  Glass,  the  dar- 
ling of  the  musically  chic  and  avant-garde, 
whose  Satyagraha  played  to  sold-out  houses 
at  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music.  Akh- 
naten  is  set  in  ancient  Egypt,  narrated  in 
English,  and  sung  in  an  ancient  Middle 
Eastern  language,  Egyptian,  and  Hebrew. 


Also  on  deck  are  the  David  Hockney 
production  of  Stravinsky's  The 
Rake's  Progress  and  an  all-new  pro- 
duction of  Stephen  Sondheim's  Broadway 
hit  Sweeney  Todd,  directed  by  Harold 
Prince.  Sills  wants  to  introduce  more 
American  musicals  to  the  repertory — "It's 
an  American  art,  like  Viennese  operet- 
ta"— to  the  extent  that  they  can  be  cast 
with  opera  singers.  Serious  American 
operas  will  also  get  increased  play  in  sea- 
sons to  come;  Christopher  Keene,  the 
company's  new  conductor  and  music  di- 
rector, is  busy  scouting.  "I'm  the  madman 
around  here,"  he  says  cheerfully.  "If  it 
were  up  to  me,  it  would  all  be  contempo- 
rary. But,  realistically,  every  season  will 
probably  have  at  least  two  and  no  more 
than  four  contemporary  works."  The  clas- 
sics and  not-so-classics  get  their  due  as 
well:  this  season  boasts  a  Carmen,  updated 
to  the  time  of  the  Spanish  civil  war,  and  a 
Lakme  to  showcase  Gianna  Rolandi,  the 
company's  bel  canto  heiress  to  many  roles 
made  famous  by  Sills. 

In  its  windowless  offices  in  the  bowels  of 
the  New  York  State  Theater,  the  compa- 
ny's administrators  are  like  a  bevy  of  elves 
preparing  delightful  Christmas  surprises. 
City  Opera's  promotional  materials,  rath- 


er than  proclaiming  "Let  the  grandeur  be  | 
yours"  (the  Met's  recent  advertising  i 
theme),  feature  romping  opera  characters  s 
and  subscription  series  that  carry  titles  like  J 
"Unforgettable  Death  Scenes"  {La  Travia-  % 
ta,  Madama  Butterfly,  La  Boheme)  and  5 
"Mirth  and  Melodrama"  (Candide,  Car-  j 
men,  The  Mikado).  Management  original-  9 
ly  thought  of  calling  their  new  balcony  res-  8 
taurant  "Mrs.  Lovett's  Cafe,"  after  the  ^ 
cannibalistic  meat-pie  purveyor  of  Stcee- 
ney  Todd,  with  a  suggested  menu  of  head 
cheese  and  finger  sandwiches;  but  that  was 
reluctantly  vetoed,  and  instead  opera 
goers  will  be  sipping  wine  and  munching 
cakes  at  the  "Cafe  Candide." 

All  of  this  whimsy,  this  deliberate  lack 
of  pretension,  stems  from  the  freewheeling 
style  of  Beverly  Sills.  While  her  enthu- 
siasm and  energy  have  galvanized  the  com- 
pany into  action,  her  intense  personal 
identification  can  hurt  it,  too.  During  her 
first  years  as  the  general  director,  Sills  led 
NYCO  into  some  grand-opera  fiascos — 
Nabucco  and  /  Lombardi,  for  example — 
and  more  than  once  her  artistic  taste  was 
called  into  question.  "Everybody  has 
bombs,"  says  Sills.  "At  least  mine  cost 
$150,000  instead  of  $900,000."  Recent 
rumors  of  artistic  turmoil  and  contusion 
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Vaness  in  La  Clemenza  di  Tito. 


include  one  that  had  her  losing  the  score  of 
Glass's  Akhnaten.  Then  there  was  the 
switch  from  the  two-season  format  to  the 
combined  season  City  Opera  now  runs  in 
New  York,  from  July  through  November, 
which  left  its  home,  the  New  York  State 
Theater,  expensively  dark  last  spring  and 
riled  the  orchestra,  which  hadn't  been 
consulted,  thereby  contributing  to  last 
summer's  strike.  "Everybody  thinks  they 
know  how  to  run  an  opera  company, "  Sills 
retorts.  "They  all  like  to  go  to  bullfights 
and  yell  'Ole, '  but  I'd  like  to  see  them  get- 
ting down  there  with  the  bull." 

None  of  this  has  dampened  her  ardor  or 
permanently  dented  her  ego.  Sills  contin- 
ues to  say  things  like  "I'm  going  to  get  seats 
underwritten  for  contemporary  works  so  I 
can  bring  in  college  students"  and  "I'm 
going  to  do  American  musicals. "  That  sort 
of  talk  got  her  into  a  bit  of  trouble  last  year: 
she  told  a  reporter,  "I'm  going  to  do  Swee- 
ney Todd, "  and  set  off  the  rumor  that  she 
would  be  singing  Mrs.  Lovett. 

She  launched  her  career  as  an  interna- 
tional star  from  City  Opera  ("I  proved  that 
you  can  have  a  major  career  without  the 
Met,"  she  is  fond  of  saying),  and  Sills  is 
used  to  being  viewed  as  an  upstart  icono- 
clast by  the  pundits  of  grand  opera.  She 
therefore  knows  that  she  can  make  the 
most  of  her  company  by  capitalizing  on  its 
historical  strengths — young  singers  and 
new,  unusual  repertory — to  set  up  City 
Opera  as  ;i  complement  to  the  Met  rather 

Samuel  Ramey  in  Mefistofele. 
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than  a  competitor.  Hence  the  emphasis  on 
subtitles  (all  operas  not  sung  in  English 
will  have  them  this  year),  accessibility, 
energy,  and  theatricality.  The  company 
has  tried  importing  stars,  like  Grace  Bum- 
bry  and  Sherrill  Milnes  (who  is  a  City 
Opera  alumnus  and  friend),  but  is  coming 
to  realize  that  productions  built  around  its 
own  stars  are  the  way  to  raise  the  profile  of 
the  company  as  a  whole. 

Those  stars  include  artists  like  Gianna 
Rolandi,  who  "grew  up"  at  City 
Opera,  singing  all  kinds  of  parts,  and 
is  now,  thanks  to  that  exposure  and  train- 
ing, embarking  on  her  own  international 
career.  Her  most  recent  "break"  came 
when  she  was  called  to  replace  an  ailing 
Cleopatra  in  a  Swiss  production  of  Han- 
del's Julius  Caesar  "because  I  was  the  only 
other  soprano  who  knew  the  role — I'd  sung 
it  at  City  Opera. "  Rolandi  paints  the  com- 
pany as  a  friendly,  "family"  kind  of  place. 
"When  I'm  there,  I  feel  incredible  support, 
even  from  the  orchestra  and  stagehands," 
Rolandi  says.  "Everybody  knows  your 
name.  I  feel  as  if  I  can  do  anything." 

Rolandi  is  set  to  join  the  ranks  of  those 
who  have  leaped  to  prominence  from  City 
Opera,  artists  like  Mignon  Dunn,  Cornell 
MacNeill,  and,  more  recently,  Rockwell 
Blake,  Ashley  Putnam,  and  Samuel  Ra- 
mey.  Ramey,  a  world-renowned  bass-bari- 
tone, made  his  Met  debut  only  this  past 
season,  although  he  had  been  selling  out 
City  Opera  houses  in  Mejistofele,  right 
across  the  plaza.  The  loyalty  of  recent 


"graduates"  and  the  chance  to  have  special 
productions  mounted  for  them  brings 
them  back.  Ramey  will  return  for  Mejistof- 
ele this  year  and  for  Don  Quichotte  in  1 985 , 
and  Rolandi  has  her  Lakme.  It  certainly 
isn't  the  money.  City  Opera  pays  $1 , 500  a 
performance,  top,  as  compared  to  the 
Met's  reputed  $8,000,  and  even  more  in 
some  European  opera  houses. 

To  help  ensure  that  life  at  City  Opera 
continues  to  proceed  smoothly,  Sills  has 
made  some  changes  recently.  "For  the  first 
time,  I  have  good  people  around  me  that  I 
can  work  with.  A  year  ago  I  was  afraid  to 
delegate  and  was  losing  sleep.  Perhaps  I 
should  have  walked  in  and  done  a  clean 
sweep  right  away."  And  Martin  J.  Oppen- 
heimer,  a  lawyer  and  board  member  for  fif- 
teen years,  asserts  that  the  board  is  solidly 
behind  Sills.  "She  can  do  everything,"  he 
says  happily.  "Now,  if  she  were  only  a  law- 
yer, we'd  have  her  in  the  firm." 

Running  a  $14  million  annual  opera- 
tion is  an  awesome  task,  particularly  if 
you're  never  sure  you've  got  the  $14  mil- 
lion. City  Opera  had  been  chronically 
accumulating  a  deficit,  which  had  reached 
$2  million  by  the  end  of  1982.  Because  the 
company  is  committed  to  keeping  its  tick- 
et prices  low,  with  a  $35  top  as  opposed  to 
the  Met's  $80,  NYCO  has  to  raise  about  5  5 
percent  of  its  operating  funds  from  contri- 
butions. There  was  no  added  deficit  lor 
1983,  and  with  the  impetus  of  a$3  million 
grant  from  the  Fan  Fox  and  Leslie  R.  Sam- 
uels Foundation,  to  be  matched  three-to- 
one  with  new  and  increased  gifts,  City 


Opera  was  able  to  raise  $9  million  last  year, 
over  $6  million  of  which  came  from  indi- 
viduals, corporations,  and  foundations 
that  had  not  given  before,  payable  over 
five  years.  The  plan  is  to  increase  dramati- 
cally the  level  of  contributed  income,  .urn 
to  eliminate  the  deficit  by  1987,  and 
launch  an  endowment  fund  this  fall.  En- 
couraged by  an  apparently  feasible  finan- 
cial schedule,  the  company  can  afford  to 
be  bolder  in  artistic  matters. 

City  Opera  is  decidedly  hot.  With  its  ar- 
tistic mandate  firmly  in  hand,  it  has  a  good 
shot  at  proving  that  American-made 
opera,  whether  of  the  traditional  or  the 
contemporary  variety,  is  just  what  musical 
audiences  crave.  Who  would  have 
thought  that  an  opera  about  a  fox 
(Janacek's  Vixen)  and  one  about  farm 
laborers  during  the  Depression  (Carlisle 
Floyd's  ()/  Mice  and  Men)  would  provide 
the  most  satisfying  musical  and  theatrical 
experiences  in  a  season  ot  opera  and  the- 
ater going?  Maybe  Americans  will  stop 
believing  that  opera  singers  have  to  be 
imported.  Martin  Oppenheimer  offered  a 
historical  parallel.  "Fifteen  years  ago, 
when  I  joined  the  City  C  )enter  board,  the 
New  York  City  Ballet  was  in  tumble." 
Today  City  Ballet  is  one  ol  the  nation's 
premier  cultural  institutions,  having  revo- 
lutionized ballet  info  an  American  form 
and  become  extremely  popular  at  the  same 
time.  This  may  well  be  what  City  Opera 
will  accomplish  in  the  world  ot  music, 
with  or  without  official  recognition  as  our 
American  national  opera.  □ 
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SUPREME  COURTHOUSE 


By  MARGARET  P.  LORD 
PHOTOGRAPHS  By  NEAL  SLAVIN 


T  f  one  of  the  best  federal  institutions  in 
I  the  United  States  deserves  the  best  pos- 
1  sible  quarters,  then  the  Supreme  Court 
has  its  just  deserts.  Yet  there  is  a  plan  afoot 
to  move  the  Court  into  a  new  home  by  the 
year  2020.  This  scheme,  devised  by  the 
architect  of  the  Capitol,  George  White, 
derives  its  power  from  two  realities.  First, 
the  Supreme  Court,  like  nearly  every  oth- 
er federal  bureaucracy,  is  outgrowing  its 
present  space.  Second,  the  planners  be- 
lieve that  the  Court,  as  a  co-equal  branch 
of  government,  should  not  be  located  in 
the  shadows  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  and  the 
Library  of  Congress.  To  the  contrary,  it 
should  enjoy  its  own  "judicial  precinct" — 
a  separate  geographic  area  devoted  to  the 
judicial  branch  of  government. 

What  the  plan  ignores  is  a  more  impor- 
tant, if  less  appreciated,  fact:  the  Supreme 
Court  Building  works  wonderfully  well  by 
all  the  significant  measurements.  It  makes 
a  statement  about  the  nature  of  justice  in 
America;  it  serves  the  citizens  who  visit  it; 
and  it  provides  those  who  use  it  daily  with 
every  needed  facility  and  amenity — 
including  beauty  and  grandeur.  About 
what  other  public  structure  in  the  nation's 
capital  can  such  a  statement  be  made? 

To  build  a  fitting  home  for  the  Supreme 
Court  was  initially  the  dream  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice William  Howard  Taft.  In  1929,  using 
the  clout  he  had  garnered  as  an  ex-presi- 
dent (1909-13),  he  was  able  to  persuade  a 
bare  majority  of  his  fellow  justices  to 
approve  a  building  of  their  own — the 

Outside  the  Supreme  Court  Building,  a 
brooding  female  figure  contemplates  justice. 


Court  had  happily  occupied  the  old  Senate 
chamber  from  1860  on — and  then  con- 
vinced Congress  it  should  allocate 
$9,740,000  for  the  project.  For  an  archi- 
tect, Taft  turned  to  one  of  the  best  beaux 
arts  practitioners,  Cass  Gilbert,  the  de- 
signer of  the  splendid  Minnesota  State 
Capitol,  in  St.  Paul,  and,  in  New  York, 
the  exuberant  U.S.  Customs  House  and 
the  tall,  elegant  Woolworth  Building. 

Gilbert  said  he  regarded  the  Supreme 
Court  commission  as  the  "most  important 
and  notable  work  of  my  life. "  He  wanted  it 
to  be  a  building  "of  dignity,"  he  went  on — 
monumental,  powerful,  awe-inspiring,  yet 
utterly  functional.  As  the  home  of  the  last 
court  of  appeals,  it  had  to  reflect  the  order 
and  majesty  of  the  law.  Gilbert's  choice  of 
style,  naturally,  was  that  which  most  sim- 
ply fulfilled  his  desires:  classicism. 

The  Supreme  Court  Building  looks  like 
the  Acropolis  with  wings.  It  measures  385 
feet  by  305  feet,  rising  along  its  east-west 
axis  four  stories  under  a  massive  pediment. 
The  west  portico,  with  its  double  rows  of 
sixteen  fluted  Corinthian  columns,  dwarfs 
visitors  in  much  the  same  way  that  the 
giant  redwoods  of  California  do;  it  trans- 
mits a  message  of  permanence  and  power 
so  clearly  that  most  people  will  understand 
Chief  Justice  Harlan  Stone's  wry  comment 
that  he  felt  like  "a  beetle  entering  the 
Temple  of  Karnak. " 

The  facade  is  made  of  glistening  white 
Vermont  marble — 24,700  pieces  of  it,  in 
fact — and  it  imparts  a  sense  of  the  Court's 
purity  and  clarity  of  purpose.  Similarly, 
the  scale  and  symmetry  of  the  building  sug- 
gest tradition  and  continuity.  Indeed,  the 


whole  classical  architectural  composition 
evokes  lucid  harmony;  nothing  is  out  of 
proportion,  everything  fits  in  and  func- 
tions with  everything  else.  It  is  a  nice  sym- 
bol of  American  jurisprudence. 

To  the  justices  who  first  moved  into  the 
building,  in  1935,  the  spaces  were  too 
huge,  the  corridors  were  too  long  and 
cold,  the  rooms  too  formal.  Chief  Justice 
Stone  described  the  marble  temple  as 
"bombastically  pretentious  .  .  .  wholly 
inappropriate  for  a  quiet  group  of  old  boys 
such  as  the  Supreme  Court."  It  was  even 
mockingly  suggested  that  the  justices 
should  make  their  entrance  into  the  new 
building  riding  on  elephants.  Today,  the 
grandeur  seems  exactly  appropriate,  and 
the  wonder  is  only  that  the  building  cost  so 
little.  (Replacement  cost  of  the  entire 
structure  now  is  conservatively  estimated 
at  $132  million.) 

The  sequence  of  spaces  through 
which  the  visitor  moves  speaks  vol- 
umes about  Cass  Gilbert's  inten- 
tions. First  is  the  seemingly  interminable 
climb  up  the  steps,  a  ceremonial  event  in 
itself  with  a  symbolic  content  akin  to  that 
of  a  worshiper's  climb  to  an  ancient  tem- 
ple. Then  comes  the  mighty  portico, 
where,  standing  among  the  towering  col- 
umns, the  visitor  can  peer  through  the  two 
six-ton  bronze  doors  into  the  entrance 
foyer.  This  room  also  is  a  formal  space  with 
floors  and  walls  of  marble.  Relieving  the 
severity,  however,  is  a  brilliant  Chinese- 
red  coffered  ceiling  with  sunbursts  and 
classical  designs  in  shimmering  gold  leaf. 
The  next  room  to  be  encountered,  the 
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In  the  justices'  conference  room,  the  glass  top  of  one  of  the  original  nine  desks  made  for  the  Court  reflects  a  chandelier. 


marble  Great  Hall,  is  ivory  white,  apart 
from  the  colorful  relief  of  the  red,  blue, 
and  gold  coffered  ceiling.  A  double  row  of 
monolithic  columns  provides  a  directional 
rhythm  toward  the  courtroom,  at  the  far 
end  of  this  contemporary  version  of  a  great 
hall  of  kings.  Snowy  marble  busts  of  four- 
teen previous  chief  justices  stare  out  of 
their  curved  wall  niches  as  one  proceeds 
along  the  patterned  marble  floor.  Instead 
of  detracting  from  the  monumental  quality 
of  the  hall,  the  Alabama  marble  accen- 
tuates the  ceremonial  nature  of  the  space. 
Footsteps  echo  and  voices  are  hushed  as 
one  is  drawn  toward  the  entrance  to  the 
sanctum  sanctorum. 

The  justices  enter  the  courtroom  in 
another  sort  of  event.  They  appear  sud- 
denly, from  behind  the  burgundy  velvet 
draper,  rms  the  backdrop  for  the 

raised  be.  h.  Much  as  an  altar  dominates 
a  church  I  )  mahogany  bench,  with 
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the  nine  individually  made  black-leather 
chairs  of  varying  heights,  dominates  the 
chamber.  Behind  the  chief  justice's  high- 
back  chair,  a  large  clock  dangles  from  the 
ceiling  like  a  giant  pocket  watch.  A  double 
row  of  thfrty-four-foot-high  columns  with 
Ionic  capitals  surrounds  the  sixty-four- 
foot-square  inner  area. 

Visitors  are  often  surprised  by  this 
calm  and  dignified  chamber,  par- 
ticularly when  contrasted  with  the 
grand  scale  of  the  Great  Hall.  Although  of 
impressive  proportions  and  monumental 
style,  the  room,  with  its  twenty  buff- 
colored  columns,  marble  friezes,  painted 
ceiling,  mahogany  furnishings,  bronze  rail- 
ings and  grilles,  and  red  carpets,  appears 
unexpectedly  intimate.  One  can  under- 
stand Justice  Lewis  Powell's  remark:  "It  is  a 
pleasure  to  sit  in  the  courtroom  because  of 
the  beauty  of  the  room  itself." 


When  the  judges  leave  their  chambers, 
which  are  located  along  the  outside  walls 
of  the  first  floor,  they  pass  through  the 
"robing  room,"  where  their  gowns  hang  in 
individual  oak  lockers  with  brass  name- 
plates.  They  then  gather  in  a  small  room 
behind  the  bench.  There,  surrounded  by  a 

Chippendale  chairs  and  a  figured  carpet  fur- 
nish the  justices'  dining  room. 
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complete  set  of  every  opinion  of  the 
Court,  and  before  a  stand  with  their  own 
thermal  pewter  drinking  mugs,  they  per- 
form the  traditional  handshake.  Instituted 
by  Chief  Justice  Melville  W.  Fuller  in  the 
late  1800s,  this  practice  signifies  that  "har- 
mony of  aims,  if  not  views,  is  the  Court's 
guiding  principle." 

Privacy  is  important  to  the  justices,  and 
the  building's  organization  reflects 
that.  The  justices  can  park  their  cars 
in  the  basement  garage  and  take  an  eleva- 
tor almost  directly  to  their  oak-paneled 
chambers  without  being  observed.  They 
work  in  three-room  suites,  where  they 
conduct  what  might  be  considered  nine 
private  law  practices.  The  chambers  are 
comfortable,  high-ceilinged  rooms  and  re- 
flect in  their  paintings  and  pictures  the  per- 
sonal interests  of  their  occupants.  Origi- 
nally, seven  chambers  had  wood-burning 
fireplaces,  supposedly  to  facilitate  the  dis- 
posal of  sensitive  documents.  There  is  little 
informal  communication  among  the  jus- 
tices. The  demands  on  their  time — a  sev- 
enty-hour week  is  not  unusual — and  the 
nature  of  their  work  keep  them  removed 
from  each  other  and  from  the  social  and 
political  pressures  of  Washington. 

Over  350  persons  work  in  the  building, 
including  a  security  force  of  more  than  fif- 
ty. Each  justice  has  an  average  staff  of  five, 
which  includes  law  clerks  and  secretarial 
help.  The  building  contains  a  multitude  of 
services  designed  to  keep  the  Court  run- 
ning smoothly.  A  few  luxuries  include  a 
barber  and  the  mini-gymnasium  under  the 
roof  in  what  was  once  intended  as  stacks 
space  for  the  library.  The  gym  has  func- 
tioned for  years  as  a  place  where  the  jus- 
tices can  escape  for  physical  exercise.  Jus- 
tice Byron  White,  a  member  of  the  Col- 
lege Football  Hall  of  Fame,  has  made  good 
use  of  the  facility.  As  a  clerk  in  1946  he 
played  badminton  in  it.  As  a  justice,  he 
has  played  paddle  tennis  with  the  clerks 
and  participated  in  their  ferociously  com- 
petitive basketball  games.  As  he  recalls, 
former  Justice  Tom  C.  Clark  used  to  hit 
golf  balls  off  a  rug  into  a  canvas,  and  in  the 
late  forties  Justices  Hugo  Black  and  Robert 
Jackson  used  it  as  a  tennis  court.  It  still 
receives  plenty  of  action,  including  Justice 
Sandra  O'Connor's  morning  exercise 
class. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  room  out- 
side of  the  courtroom  is  the  justices'  con- 
ference room.  There,  each  Wednesday 
afternoon  and  all  day  Friday  when  the 
Court  is  in  session,  the  justices  discuss  the 
cases  that  were  up  for  oral  argument  during 
that  week  and  consider  other  petitions  or 
appeals  as  well.  It  is  there,  too,  in  the  dark, 
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oak-paneled  chamber  with  a  black  marble 
fireplace  and  bookcases  filled  with  bound 
volumes  of  U.S.  Reports,  that  the  history- 
making  decisions  are  reached. 

Tradition  indicates  that  the  most  re- 
cently appointed  justice  acts  as  doorkeep- 
er. Currently,  that  is  Sandra  Day  O'Con- 
nor, the  first  woman  to  be  appointed  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  When  a  justice  retires, 
he — and  now  she — selects  a  chair  from 
either  the  conference  room  or  the  court- 
room, and  it  is  then  purchased  by  the  col- 
leagues and  presented  upon  retirement. 

Another  area  reserved  for  the  justices 
alone  is  the  small  library  on  the  second 
floor.  Justice  Harry  Blackmun,  who  is 
interested  in  both  the  administration  and 
the  collections  of  the  libraries  in  the  build- 
ing, particularly  enjoys  using  this  space. 
He  does  much  of  his  work  at  a  desk  in  the 
corner  of  this  comfortable,  oak-paneled 
hideaway.  Over  60,000  volumes  fill  the 


shelves  lining  the  walls  and  the  stacks  in 
an  adjoining  room. 

Two  grand  formal  conference  rooms  on 
the  first  floor  are  available  for  occasions 
such  as  international  conferences,  special 
briefings,  and  receptions  for  the  Judicial 
Conference.  These  large,  ornately  pan- 
eled rooms,  with  their  fireplaces  on  either 
end  and  French  doors  leading  to  the  court- 
yard, can  be  easily  adapted  to  many  func- 
tions. The  most  outstanding  features  in 
these  rooms,  including  their  exquisitely 
decorated  ceilings,  are  the  crystal  and 
bronze  chandeliers  from  Czechoslovakia. 

The  third-floor  library,  used  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Court  Bar  and 
government  lawyers  (and  open  to 
members  of  Congress)  is  a  favorite  with 
Justice  White.  He  considers  it  "warm  and 
adequate  for  the  purposes"  and  feels  it 
serves  the  Court  well.  Its  wood-paneled 


A  pair  of  identical  conference  rooms  flank  the  north-south  corridor. 


THE  MAN  IN  CHARGE 


If  you  have  a  hard  time  rinding  Edward 
Douglas,  the  Supreme  Court's  master  of 
furniture  maintenance  and  its  cabinet- 
maker supreme,  it  is  because  everyone 
wants  to  use  his  special  talents.  He  could 
be  helping  Gail  Galloway,  the  curator  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  mount  a  new  exhibi- 
tion, for  instance.  Or  he  might  be  with  the 
Court's  librarian,  Roger  Jacobs,  designing 
a  table  to  hold  new  electronic  equipment. 
Or  maybe  he  is  with  the  chief  justice,  talk- 
ing about  a  favorite  antique  that  needs 
attention.  A  Mr.  Fixit  nonpareil  in  a 
building  that  is  vast,  beautiful,  and  aging, 
Eddie  Douglas  is  always  in  demand. 

He  does  have  a  headquarters  for  his 
operations — an  immaculate  woodworking 
and  finishing  shop  in  the  basement  adjoin- 
ing the  garage.  There  Douglas  will  mat  and 
frame  Court  photographs,  hand  engrave 
plates  for  the  frames,  make  a  plaster  mold 
to  repair  a  100-year-old  picture  frame,  or 
lay  one  delicate  sheet  of  gold  leaf  over 
another. 

Using  his  own  pattern,  Douglas  has 
made  the  courtroom  chairs  for  Justice 
Byron  White  and  Justice  Sandra  O'Con- 
nor. Attached  to  the  back  of  each  is  a  brass 
nameplate,  also  made  and  etched  by  Ed- 
ward Douglas.  He  has  fashioned  mahoga- 
ny desks  for  the  offices  of  Chief  Justice 
Warren  Burger  and  Justice  O'Connor. 
Nothing  is  too  small  for  his  attention — he 
rebacks  mirrors  and  rebuilds  clock  bases — 
nor  too  large:  it  is  Edward  Douglas  who 


created  the  special  wood-screen  security 
gates  for  many  corridors,  which  incor- 
porate the  architect  Cass  Gilbert's  de- 
signs. 

Soft-spoken,  of  slight  build,  and  look- 
ing far  younger  than  his  sixty-six  years, 
Douglas  seems  to  generate  a  quiet  energy, 
a  dedication  to  his  work  seldom  found  in 
today's  artisans.  "I  love  the  work,  I  really 
enjoy  it,"  he  says  quietly,  with  a  slight 
southern  inflection  in  his  voice. 

"I've  always  pushed  [tor]  keeping  up  fur- 
niture. Other  government  agencies  give 
the  stuff  back  in  terrible  condition.  We  are 
still  using  furniture  bought  when  the  court 
was  built."  To  be  sure,  the  fact  that  much 
of  the  original  Colonial-style  furniture 
commissioned  by  the  architect  Cass  Gil- 
bert is  today  in  use  is  a  tribute  to  Edward 
Douglas. 

He  has  been  at  the  Court  since  1961 ,  by 
which  time  he  had  learned  all  his  fix-it 
skill.  He  remains  shy  and  modest  about 
everything  to  do  with  his  job  except  for  the 
joy  and  satisfaction  he  finds  in  his  work. 
His  face  lights  up  when  he  talks  about 
beautiful  things — and,  in  his  opinion, 
they  definitely  include  the  Supreme  Court 
Building.  "I  guess  the  basic  thing  I  like 
about  it  is  the  woodwork  and  paneling  and 
hand  can  ing.  Very  talented  people  did 
the  work."  Then  his  face  falls.  "You  can't 
find  them  anymore,"  says  Edward  Doug- 
las, too  modest  to  know  that  his  own 
example  belies  the  statement.      — M.L. 


reading  room  is  one  of  the  triumphs  of 
design  in  the  building.  Seven  great  arches 
line  either  side  of  the  two-story  space  and 
frame  the  far  end.  Behind  the  arches  are 
two-story  stacks,  where  some  of  the 
250,000  volumes  are  stored  in  hand- 
carved  white-oak  bookcases.  (A  program 
to  convert  books  to  microfilm  is  under 
way.)  Carved  into  the  walls  in  both  areas 
are  large  pilasters  with  ornate  Corinthian 
capitals.  Small,  scholarly  owls  peer  from 
the  top  of  the  capitals.  All  the  wood  in  the 
library,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  building,  is 
quarter-grain  American  white  oak. 

If  one  person  more  than  any  other  has 
left  his  imprint  on  the  building,  it  has  been 
Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger.  When  he 
was  appointed,  in  1969,  the  ground  floor, 
which  now  houses  the  Visitors  Center  and 
Exhibits  Area,  seemed  to  him  to  be  about 


In  the  main  reading  room  of  the  library, 
250, 000  reference  books  line  the  shelves. 


as  appealing  as  a  long  white  marble  tunnel. 
"It  was  a  depressing  place:  marble,  marble, 
marble,  even  marble  benches  in  the  court- 
room," says  the  chief  justice;  he  promptly 
set  out  to  change  the  situation. 

His  love  of  architecture  and  antiques 
gave  Burger  a  special  interest  in 
both  the  building  and  its  furnish- 
ings. He  resurrected  original  furnishings 
and  rugs,  put  carpeting  in  the  marble  cor- 
ridors, encouraged  hanging  pictures  in 
once-empty  passageways,  and  helped  lo- 
cate suitable  antiques  for  various  rooms. 
And  it  has  been  under  Burger's  aegis  that 
molded  plaster  ceilings  throughout  the 
building  have  been  assiduously  restored  to 
their  former  brilliance.  While  rummaging 
through  some  old  storerooms,  the  chief 
justice  and  the  building's  curator,  Gail 
Galloway,  even  discovered  many  fine  oil 
paintings  of  former  associate  justices. 
These  have  been  cleaned,  reframed,  and 
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THE  NEXT  HOUSE  OF  IUSTICE 


It  the  Temple  of  Justice  is  ever  to  be 
rebuilt,  what  should  it  look  like?  Where 
should  it  be?  To  answer  those  questions, 
Connoisseur  turned  not  to  an  architect  but 
to  a  lawyer,  Robert  Blecker.  A  professor  of 
constitutional  history  at  the  New  York 
Law  School,  Blecker  undertook  the  as- 
signment with  good,  wry  humor: 

The  Supreme  Court  Building  should 
rest  on  high  ground,  a  secure  and  indepen- 
dent spot — well  away  from  the  White 
House  and  the  Capitol.  The  structure 
must  reflect  the  purposes  of  the  Court — to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  people;  to  main- 
tain the  delicate  balance  between  freedom 
and  control — and  the  fact  that  the  Court 
can  only  react  to  the  cases  others  bring  to 
it;  it  has  little  power  to  act  on  its  own.  The 
design  of  the  building  should  therefore  be 
appealing  but  not  obtrusive.  It  is  the  mys- 
tery of  the  law  that  draws  one  in. 

The  new  Supreme  Court  is  physically 
accessible  to  all — no  more  flights  of  stairs; 
but  entrants  must  negotiate  a  procedural 
maze.  The  way  through  is  apparent  only  to 
professional  guides  trained  in  making 
slight  distinctions:  lawyers.  For  those  who 
wish  to  go  it  alone,  there  is  a  pro  se  passage- 
way straight  into  the  edifice. 

Once  inside,  the  visitor  realizes  that  the 


hung  in  chronological  order  in  the  halls 
leading  to  the  Exhibits  Area;  heretofore, 
only  portraits  and  busts  of  chief  justices 
were  displayed  in  the  building. 

Oriental  rugs  on  loan  from  the  chief  jus- 
tice add  warmth  and  color  to  his  office, 
and  also  to  the  justices'  dining  room  and 
the  smaller  John  Marshall  Room,  off  it. 
The  large,  formal  justices'  dining  room, 
with  its  Sheraton  table  (which  expands  to 
seat  twenty),  is  used  mostly  for  official 
meetings  at  which  breakfast  or  lunch  is 
served.  The  John  Marshall  Room  is  a 
delightful  and  intimate  corner  room  that 
was  being  used  as  a  storage  area  until  Chief 
Justice  Burger  took  it  over.  It  is  one  of  his 
favorite  places,  and  he  often  eats  there, 
surrounded  by  portraits  and  objects  of 
beauty  and  historic  note.  Today,  thanks  to 
his  concern,  both  rooms  and  the  entrance 
foyer  have  become  showplaces  for  the  col- 
lection of  nineteenth-century  antiques, 
rugs,  portraits,  and  mirrors  donated  or 
loaned  ro  the  Court  by  friends  or  through 
the  3, 000- member  Supreme  Court  Histor- 

Margaret  Plunkett  hnd  is  a  free-lance  writer 
based  in  Washxngtxm,  D.C. 


building  has  no  front  door  to  shut  the 
people  from  their  system  of  justice.  The 
interior  is  comfortable  and  much  more 
majestic  than  one  would  think  from  the 
outside.  That  is  only  correct:  the  Supreme 
Court  is  not  egalitarian;  the  justices  serve 
for  life,  not  subject  to  the  immediate  or 
even  periodic  pleasure  of  the  citizenry. 

Of  all  the  deep,  permanent  values  the 
Court  must  conserve,  the  most  important 
is  the  Union.  Justices  police  the  bounda- 
ries of  clashing  federal  and  state  sovereign- 
ty. The  Court  can  never  be  unself-con- 
scious;  it  alone  judges  its  own  case,,  in 
deciding  not  only  whether  Congress  may 
decide,  whether  the  president  may  decide, 
but  also  whether  it  itself  may  decide.  To 
express  this,  a  mirrored  spiral  ramp  leads  to 
the  courtroom.  Those  who  would  ascend 
must  accept  the  condition  laid  down  two 
hundred  years  ago:  "This  Constitution  is 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land." 

In  the  library,  the  works  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  Locke  and  Montesquieu,  should 
be  as  available  as  the  thousands  of  case 
records  that  line  the  bookshelves.  Reflect- 
ing the  Court's  reliance  on  ever-multiply- 
ing fields  of  thought,  journals  of  history, 
philosophy,  economics,  psychology,  and 
sociology  dot  the  library.  There  must  also 


ical  Society,  which  Chief  Justice  Burger 
founded.  All  of  the  furnishings  in  this  area 
have  been  meticulously  catalogued  by  the 
curator's  office. 

Burger's  influence  extends  to  the  build- 
ing's four  interior  courtyards.  Unused 
for  years,  they  are  now  places  for 
lunch,  conversation,  and  a  moment  of  pri- 
vate relaxation.  The  chief  justice  always 
appreciated  these  spaces,  with  their  Alaba- 
ma marble  walls,  and  encouraged  their  use. 
An  avid  gardener,  he  brought  flocks  of  pot- 
ted geraniums  from  his  home  so  that  there 
would  be  more  life  and  color  in  the  delicate- 
ly designed  inner  courtyards,  each  of  which 
contains  a  circular  fountain  and  pilastered 
walls,  as  well  as  ch  iirs  and  tables  with  gay 
umbrellas. 

"It  is  a  beautiful  and  inspirational  build- 
ing," says  Justice  Potter  Stewart,  now 
retired.  "I  was  very  happy  to  be  there  the 
twenty-three  years  1  was  an  active  justice.  I 
would  hate  to  see  the  Court  removed  from 
it. "  That  may  just  come  to  be  an  eventual- 
ity. If  the  architect  of  the  Capitol  gets  his 
way,  the  building  will  become  an  adjunct 
of  the  Library  of  Congress.  Bur  no  one  is 


be  a  Bible  in  the  house.  The  Court  needs 
the  latest  information-processing  equip- 
ment to  help  shape  a  future  technological 
republic. 

The  public  arena  where  cases  are  argued 
and  decisions  announced  might  well  take 
the  form  of  a  gently  sloping  theater-in-the- 
round.  Here  is  one  field  of  public  combat 
that  should  be  wide  open  to  the  public 
view.  Two  main  entrances  lead  to  the 
courtroom.  One  is  labeled  "Jurisdiction: 
Constitutional  Questions";  the  other, 
"Uniformity  among  the  Federal  Courts." 

What  impressions  should  departing  vis- 
itors take  with  them  ?  A  sense  of  respect  for 
a  system  where  judges  find  and  fashion 
higher  law  so  that  it  fits  the  ever-changing 
needs  of  American  society  while  remain- 
ing true  to  original  premises.  And  awe: 
where  else  does  so  much  power  rest  with- 
out the  backing  of  the  sword  or  the  purse? 
These  feelings  might  find  physical  expres- 
sion in  a  pair  of  mighty  trees  in  a  garden 
near  the  exit,  each  enormous,  healthy, 
and  growing. 

From  a  distance,  the  casual  observer 
might  miss  the  Court  entirely.  The  justices 
are  like  sports  referees.  They  keep  the 
game  in  check  but  let  it  take  its  course. 

Ideally  the  Court  should  sit  unnoticed. 


predicting  such  a  fate  for  sure.  It  is  true 
that  the  Court  is  facing  an  ever- increasing 
case  load,  and  that  the  federal  judiciary 
system  (over  which  the  chief  justice  pre- 
sides) demands  ever  more  attention. 
Nonetheless,  those  pressures  do  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  the  Court  will  have  to  quit 
its  present  home. 

Chief  Justice  Burger,  a  master  of  the 
niceties  of  a  phrase,  has  indicated  that  he 
is  ready  to  move — but  only  if  the  federal 
government  can  provide  a  better  and  more 
beautiful  building.  From  the  vantage  point 
of  those  familiar  with  contemporary  public 
architecture,  the  prospects  are  remote  that 
those  requirements  can  be  met.  In  fact, 
the  present  building  seems  irreplaceable. 
As  Burger  has  said,  "The  greatest  strength 
of  the  Court  is  how  people  react  to  it." 
People  react  to  the  building — and,  by 
extension,  to  the  Court- — with  awe.  And 
when  architectural  design  actually  be- 
comes a  pillar  of  the  law,  the  Supreme 
Court  Building  can  be  clearly  said  to  be 
doing  its  job.  □ 

Through  the  curtains  behind  the  bench,  the 
justu  es  make  their  solemn  entrance. 
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CONNOISSI  I  IR 


THE  DRAMATIST  OF 


ELEGANCE 


ARNOLD  SCAASI  IS  AMERICA'S  ANSWER  TO  PARIS'S 

TOP  COUTURIERS 

BY  LISA  SCHWARZBAUM  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  ALEN  MACWEENEY 
PRODUCED  BY  KATHLEEN  B.  HEABST 


Arnold  Scaasi,  America's  reigning  made-to-order  couturier, 
wirls  through  the  suhdued  reception  room  of  his  Fifth  Avenue 
ah  n  dropping  apologies  like  social  kisses.  There  is  no  mistaking 
of  royalty  ahout  the  compact  man,  hovering  around  fifty, 
cured,  subtly  hlonded,  and  elegantly  tailored,  Scaasi  is  the 


exemplar  of  sophistication  to  discriminating  women  with  the 
taste — and  the  bank  account — tor  his  luxurious  clothes. 

He  may  fret  and  apologize,  hut  it's  clear  that  Scaasi  thrives  on 
his  happy  whirlwind  of  interruptions.  A  seamstress  materializes 
from  a  hack  workroom  to  show  her  progress  on  a  new  design  that  is 


The  draped  sapphire  and  taupe  satin  hall  gown,  right,  and  all  Scaasi  fashions  on  the  following 
pages  were  photographed  in  the  Kips  Hay  Hoys'  (.Huh  Decorator  Show  House  (in  progress), 
New  York,  jewelry:  Harry  Winston.  Room  by  Georgina  Fairholme. 
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being  refined.  He  scrutinizes  it  quickly,  critically.  An  assistant 
summons  him  for  a  phone  call  from  Paris;  he  disappears  into  his 
swatch-filled  office.  A  young  woman  arrives  bringing  samples  of 
the  embroidery  he  has  assigned — a  showering  of  jet  sequins  on 
shocking-pink  crepe  with  a  jagged  black  print.  He  handles  the 
cloth  tenderly,  with  the  touch  of  a  European  tailor  examining 
fragile  China  silk.  "No,  no,"  he  says  decisively,  "not  rich-enough 
looking.  Give  me  smaller  sequins,  and  sew  them  closer  together. " 
The  young  woman  makes  notes. 

Sequins  shine  brightly  in  any  Scaasi  collection.  This  year  he  is 
keen  on  raffia.  Lengths  of  black  silk  gauze  sprinkled  with  inch- 
wide  spiral  dots  of  yellow,  orange,  turquoise,  and  black  raffia  hang 
on  a  rack  inside  his  office.  Big  white  raffia  daisy  petals,  their  red 
velvet  centers  studded  with  rhinestones,  bloom  perennially  on  a 
field  of  fine  navy  linen  dusted  with  silver  stones.  Yellow  looks 
right  to  Scaasi's  eye  this  year,  too:  bolts  of  crayon-yellow  silk  lean 
against  a  wall,  some  dotted  with  tiny  black  bull's-eyes,  others 
ruled  in  a  thin  black  check. 

In  the  hands  of  an  ordinary  designer  using  less  opulent  fabrics, 
these  gay  but  earnest  prints  and  checks  and  embroideries  and  glit- 
ter might  look  gaudy — the  raffia,  like  souvenir  handbags  from  a 
Caribbean  holiday;  the  prints,  like  the  wraparound  skirts  of  Cam- 
bridge ladies  at  tea.  In  the  hands  of  Arnold  Scaasi,  they  look  rich, 
magnificent,  evoking  the  elegance,  grandeur,  and  glamour  of 
another  era. 

Grandeur,  glamour,  and  immune-to-trend  prettiness  have 
always  been  his  hallmarks.  As  Arnold  Isaacs,  son  of  a  prosperous 
Montreal  furrier  and  realtor,  he  studied  at  the  Chambre  Syndi- 
cale  de  la  Haute  Couture,  in  Paris,  then  worked  briefly  as  an 
apprentice  in  the  House  of  Paquin.  Upon  returning  to  America, 
urged  back  by  his  parents,  he  met  Charles  James,  himself  a  legend 
in  timeless  elegance. 

"For  every  young  designer  at  that  time,  James  was  the  tops," 
says  Scaasi,  in  a  voice  grown  sweet  from  pleasing  hundreds  of 
women.  "He  was  the  most  creative,  and  he  was  doing  the  most 
glamorous  clothes  in  America."  Glamour,  a  key  ingredient  in 
Scaasi's  world,  made  its  impression  on  the  young  man  at  his  first 
meeting  with  James,  which  took  place  in  a  Fifty-seventh  Street 
art  gallery  in  Manhattan.  "I  was  there  in  my  best  navy  suit,  and 
suddenly  Joan  Crawford  and  Anita  Loos  came  in  together.  Craw- 
ford was  absolutely  devastating.  Anita  Loos  was  Anita  Loos.  And 
I  thought:  I'm  staying  right  here." 

Difficult  master  and  enthusiastic  assistant  hit  it  off.  Scaasi 
worked  with  James  for  two  and  a  half  years,  much  longer  than 
most  apprentices  could  endure — the  late  designer  was  noted  as 
much  for  his  demanding  temperament  as  for  his  sculptural  shapes. 
But  the  two  men  understood  each  other  perfectly. 

"I'm  a  very  good  technician,"  Scaasi  explains.  "And  I  love 
draping.  James  would  say,  'If  you  put  a  bias  under  the  bust,  these 
two  straight  grains  hold  up  the  bosom  and  you  don't  have  to  use 


darts.'  I  understood  immediately.  So  we  had  a  very  good  rapport, 
technically." 

Scaasi  left  Charles  James  in  1955  and  soon  was  hired  by  Dress- 
maker Casuals,  on  Seventh  Avenue,  where,  well  trained  and 
confident,  he  proceeded  to  put  his  stamp  on  ready-to-wear  with  a 
new  notion  of  ensemble.  "I  began  to  show  blouses  with  suits,  and 
jacket  linings  to  match  the  blouses.  At  the  time,  the  Ben  Zuck- 
ermans  and  others  were  making  suits,  and  you  went  somewhere 
else  to  buy  the  blouse."  A  quick  wave  of  the  hand  indicates  Scaa- 
si's difficulty  in  understanding  such  obtuseness.  "I  put  it  all 
together  and  sold  it  that  way  and  it  was  a  great  success."  The 
young  designer,  who  by  this  time  had  reversed  his  name  and  meta- 
morphosed into  Scaasi,  also  got  his  first  label. 

That  recognition  of  his  own  work,  unusual  at  a  time  when  "the 
designer  was  always  in  the  back  room,  forever,"  built  up  Scaasi's 
reputation  among  interested  stores  around  the  country,  particu- 
larly at  Neiman-Marcus,  I.  Magnin,  and  Henri  Bendel.  Hebe^an 
free-lancing  and  gained  further  renown  through  the  "dressy 
dresses"  he  designed  for  Revlon,  Maidenform,  and  Modess  adver- 
tisements. Encouraged,  he  decided  to  set  up  his  own  business;  he 
unveiled  a  showing  of  twenty  pieces  at  the  Plaza  Hotel  in  1963, 
which  alerted  the  industry  that  his  was  a  name  to  be  reckoned 
with.  "The  timing  was  just  right  for  what  I  was  doing,"  he  says, 
"which  were  extravagant,  very  pretty  clothes.  I  always  think  of 
women  as  looking  glamorous." 

Scaasi  loves  the  life  he  designs  for,  which  is  one  reason  his  very 
pretty  clothes  have  become  the  favorites  of  a  creamy  list  ot  clients 
over  the  past  two  decades,  among  them  Marion  Javits,  Polly  Ber- 
gen, Patty  Davis,  Barbra  Streisand,  and  Louise  Nevelson — wom- 
en for  whom  the  extravagant  evening  may  occur  two  or  three 
times  a  week  and  who  are  drawn  by  Scaasi's  love  ot  the  richly 
pretty  and  the  pretty  rich.  "He  designed  about  every  gown  1  e\  er 
wore  onstage,"  says  Polly  Bergen,  who  praises  his  clothes  tor  the 
way  they  move  and  praises  the  man  for  his  readiness  to  listen  to 
her  needs  and  feelings,  rather  than  arbitrarily  imposing  his  own 
will  on  her.  "He's  adorable,"  Bergen  concludes,  and,  to  be  sure, 
Scaasi  looks  like  a  man  who  is  often  hugged. 

"I  don't  like  shapes  that  disguise  the  woman's  body,"  lie  says.  "I 
like  the  shape  of  the  woman's  body,  and  I  like  to  make  clothes 
look  like  the  woman."  In  his  like-mother-like-daughter  trade,  he 
often  dresses  several  generations.  "I  do  a  young  woman's  debut 
clothes,  and  from  that  moment  we  begin.  I  find  that  two  or  three 
years  later  she's  getting  married,  and  1  do  the  wedding  dress,  and 
my  designs  become  a  part  of  her  lite." 

Scaasi  likes  that  life,  and  it  treats  him  well.  His  duplex  apart- 
ment on  Central  Park  South,  in  Manhattan,  is  as  much  a  state- 
ment of  glamour  and  elegance  as  his  clothes  are.  Louise  Nevelson 
provided  the  dramatic  white  ceiling  in  the  mirrored  loggia  and 
the  massive  black  construction  over  the  fireplace;  Central  Park 
provides  the  world-at-his-fingertips  landscape  trom  the  plant- 
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Black  silk  gauze  strapless  dress,  left,  flocked  with  multicolor  raffia  clots,  accent  stole  of 
orange  and  turquoise  taffeta.  Jewelry:  David  Wehb.  Room  by  Bromley/]  acobsen. 
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HOWA  DRESS  BY  ARNOLD  SCAASI  IS  MADE — METICULOUSLY 


shape  the  garment;  above  right,  the  fabric  is  then  cut,  basted  into  shape, and  attached  to  the 
shell,  below  left;  at  right,  yards  and  yards  of  marvelous  custom-made  Scaasi  luxe. 


filled  living-room  windows.  Tables  are  scattered  with  crystal  and 
Paintings  by  Leger,  Picasso,  and  Dubuffet  punctuate 
the  stark  white  walls.  On  weekends,  he  repairs  to  his  twenty- 
tworoom  house  in  Quogue,  Long  Island. 

"Scaasi  has  a  lot  of  friends,"  says  Mrs.  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  Jr. ,  a  prominent  Charles  James  patron  who  first  met  Scaa- 
si when  he  was  an  apprentice  to  James  and  undergoing  a  "grueling 
training."  Those  friends  are  his  ladies,  his  cheering  section. 
"Women  who  can  afford  to  pay  Scaasi's  prices  want  to  be  sweet- 
talked,"  she  says.  "He  knows  how  to  be  soft.  And  he  doesn't 
embarrass  them."  The  same  could  not  be  said  of  James.  "You've 
gained  weight!"  he'd  glower  at  some  society  light.  "Come  back 
when  you've  lost  five  pounds."  She  would  .  .  .  grateful. 

Scaasi's  prices  are  high,  very  high,  anywhere  from  $4,000  to 
$7,000.  Clients — we've  transcended  the  realm  of  customers — 
speak  of  "amortizing"  the  cost  of  a  dress,  and  regard  their  Scaasis 
as  investments,  like  art.  So  does  the  artist.  "The  made-to-order 
client  is  a  totally  different  kind  of  person  from  ready-to-wear,"  he 
says.  A  raised  eyebrow  mixes  admiration  with  a  flicker  of  grati- 
tude that  his  are  the  former.  "She  is  building  a  wardrobe,  and 
what  she's  buying  she  may  be  wearing  ten  years  from  now.  These 
clothes  are  timeless."  The  women  he  dresses  also  have  the  dis- 
tinctive personal  style  and  authority  to  carry  off  the  drama  of  a 
Scaasi  design. 

"I  would  rather  have  one  dress  and  keep  it  for  twenty  years," 
says  Mrs.  Hearst,  who  has  many  more  than  one,  and  many  that 
old.  "It's  her  dress,"  says  Scaasi. 

Outside  of  New  York,  a  Scaasi  client  may  order  her  dress 
through  Saks  Fifth  Avenue.  In  New  York,  the  only  entree  is 
through  the  discreetly  marked  salon  door  at  68 1  Fifth  Avenue.  A 
recommendation  is  preferred — quiet  proof  that  one  means  to  buy, 
not  just  ogle.  "We  might  ask,  'Where  do  you  live?  Who's  your 
best  friend?',"  Scaasi  says. 

Honorable  intentions  made  clear,  a  client  at  her  first  appoint- 
ment would  discuss  what  she  needs,  wants,  likes,  hates.  And  she 
would  be  shown  the  clothes,  brought  out  by  an  assistant,  and 
appreciated  by  Scaasi,  who  immodestly  murmurs  "marvelous" 
and  "fabulous"  as  he  surveys  his  kingdom.  His  two  model  collec- 
tions, in  March  and  September,  bring  out  a  gallery  of  longtime 
devotees,  who  do  the  murmuring  and  applauding.  Prominent 
always  is  Mrs.  John  A.  Morris,  of  New  York,  and  her  husband,  the 
retired  World  War  I  captain,  hickory-straight  and  now  in  his  ear- 
ly nineties.  During  the  show  the  two  hold  hands,  consult,  and 
choose  the  additions  to  Edna  Morris's  wardrobe  together.  "I'd  like 
a  sex  change!"  quipped  the  captain  in  voicing  his  approval  of 
Scaasi's  designs  in  this  year's  spring  show.  "You're  my  toughest 
judge,"  Scaasi  bowed.  Edna  Morris  praises  the  designer's  sense  of 
line  and  proportion.  "You  can't  go  out  dressed  up  for  the  evening 
with  Mr.  Morris  in  something  that  doesn't  do  a  thing  for  you,"  she 
says.  "I  always  feel  that  when  1  go  to  a  big  dinner  party  in  a  Scaasi 


dress,  I  haven't  overdone  it  or  underdone  it.  You  don't  want  your 
best  dress  to  make  you  look  like  a  circus  dancer,  but  you  still  want 
to  have  that  glamorous  feeling,  that  it's  the  best  you  could  do  with 
the  best  you've  got." 

Glamour.  At  a  retrospective  of  his  work  in  the  New  York  State 
Theater  at  Lincoln  Center,  in  1975,  the  designer,  who  spends 
many  of  his  nights  in  black  tie,  told  a  New  York  Times  reporter 
about  the  lost  days  of  great  balls,  fine  luncheons,  and  the  time  it 
takes  to  stand  for  fittings— about  an  hour  a  dress.  "People  cared 
about  dressing  up  then,"  he  said,  "and  I  think  they  were  better  for 
it.  I  guess  Courreges  put  an  end  to  that  kind  of  lavishness.  But 
dressmaking  was  more  fun  in  those  days. "  He  misses,  too,  the  time 
when  the  fine  fabric  houses  of  Europe  were  interested  more  in 
artistry  than  in  cost  and  volume.  Today's  rich  textiles — the  "mar- 
velous imported  Scaasi  fabrics"  Edna  Morris  admires — can  run  up 
to  $200  a  yard,  and  a  pleated  dress  might  require  eight  yards  or 
more.  This  gives  the  designer  pause.  "There's  a  limit  to  what  a 
dress  can  cost,"  he  admits,  "even  if  the  limit  keeps  going  up  and 
up  each  year." 

With  an  eye  on  that  billowing  limit  and  with  a  thimbled  finger 
on  his  market,  America's  finest — and  only — strictly  made-to- 
order  major  designer  is  about  to  do  something  new:  ready-to- 
wear.  Its  time  will  come  as  early  as  this  fall,  when  he  hopes  to  have 
his  new  enterprise  open  on  Seventh  Avenue.  Off-the-rack  price 
tags:  from  $600  to  $2,000  retail,  for  late-afternoon  and  evening 
wear.  The  fabrics  would  be  less  costly,  and  straight  sizes  would  do 
away  with  the  fittings.  But  would  they  still  be  unmistakably 
Scaasis?  "Absolutely." 

One  should  not  get  the  impression  that  Scaasis  never  change. 
Hand  to  head  in  mock  horror,  he  admits  that  in  the  past  he  did 
miniskirts  and  hot  pants — embroidered,  sequined-lace  hot  pants, 
no  less,  what  Edna  Morris  would  call  a  "screaming  mimi."  He's 
done  narrow  shoulders  and  wide  shoulders.  He's  done  his  share  of 
evening  pajamas.  Polly  Bergen  remembers,  from  some  twelve 
years  ago,  an  ensemble  of  gray  flannel  pants  and  dolman-sleeve, 
jewel-neck,  blouson  sweater,  beaded  in  ivory  and  pale  gray 
sequins;  she  could  kick  herself  for  giving  it  away.  Actually,  she 
need  not  worry,  as  past  Scaasi  models  are  always  available.  In 
addition,  elements  of  different  designs  can  be  mixed  and  made 
up  according  to  the  wearer's  choice  of  fabric.  The  essence  of 
Arnold  Scaasi,  however,  remains  beautiful,  nearly  classic  shapes, 
intricate  and  constructed,  of  crepes,  taffetas,  organzas,  and  lace. 
They  are  costumes  for  wonderful  lives,  dresses  for  women  who 
dress  to  dazzle,  to  ornament,  to  embellish,  to  beautify  the  rooms 
they're  in.  They  are  clothes  that  are  meant  to  be  worn  again  and 
again,  clothes  in  which  to  feel  special — like  about  a  billion 
dollars.  □ 


Lisa  Schwarzbaum  is  a  senior  editor  of  Dial,  the  national  monthly 
public'televisum  magazine. 
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i  calls  this  dress  the  "Infanta"  ;  it  features  a  black  velvet  bodice,  a  trifold  sleeve,  and  a 
fuchsia  skirt  with  gazar  applique.  Jewelry  :  Harry  Winston.  Room  by  Mario  Ihuitta. 
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MAKING  FINE  CABERNET  SAUYIGNON  IN  CALIFORNIA'S  NAPA  VALLEY 

BY  EUNICE  FRIED 


The  beautiful  face  of  Napa  Valley  is 
one  of  cultivated,  hard-earned  suc- 
cess: well  groomed,  chiseled  to  phys- 
ical perfection,  occasionally  striking  a 
prideful  pose  of  triumph.  As  wine  regions 
go,  it  is  small.  Cloistered  east  and  west  by 
mountain  ridges,  Napa  Valley  begins  some 
fifty  miles  above  San  Francisco  and  runs 
about  thirty  miles  from  the  town  of  Napa 
north  to    -  listoga;  it  is  only  five  miles 


across  at  its  widest  and  tunnels  down  to 
barely  a  mile  at  the  northern  end. 

Across  the  valley  floor  and  up  the  foot- 
hills lie  more  than  28,000  acres  of  vines. 
Of  the  many  kinds  of  grapes  planted  there, 
about  a  dozen  varieties  contribute  to  the 
region's  reputation.  One,  more  than  any 
other,  has  become  synonymous  with  Napa 
Valley — Cabernet  Sauvignon,  the  red 
grape  basic  to  the  fine  clarets  of  Bordeaux's 


Medoc  and  Graves  districts.  Planted  to 
6,000  acres  in  Napa,  it  is  the  valley's  dom- 
inant grape  and  its  glory.  The  renowned 
Andre  Tchelistcheff,  who  made  Beaulieu 
Vineyards'  highly  praised  Cabernet  Sau- 
vignon for  thirty-five  vintages,  has  called 
the  grape  the  "magnetic  attraction  of 

Eunice  Fried  frequently  unites  about  wine  for 
Connoisseur. 
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Napa  Valley."  For  Robert  Mondavi, 
whose  winery  has  helped  set  the  pace  of 
Napa's  climb  to  fame,  "Cabernet  stands 
out  loud  and  clear.  If  we  had  to  have  one 
grape  in  Napa  Valley,  it  would  be  Caber- 
net Sauvignon." 

Still,  while  Napa's  vintners  generally 
agree  on  Cabernet's  eminence,  they  often 
disagree  about  where  to  grow  the  grape, 
the  wine  maker's  influence,  and  what  con- 
stitutes the  perfect  Cabernet 
style.  It  may  even  be  that 
some  of  California's  best  Ca- 
bernet is  growing  elsewhere 
in  the  state. 

More  than  120  wineries 
are  now  established  in  the 
valley;  over  seventy  produce 
Cabernet,  and  of  these  many 
are  excellent.  But  two  wine 
makers  stand  above  them 
all,  epitomizing  the  finest. 
Their  wines  are  the  measure 
and  the  ideal  for  many  oth- 
ers, yet  the  two  have  strong- 
ly divergent  styles  and  ap- 
proaches to  wine  making.  In 
Warren  Winiarski's  Stag's 
Leap  Wine  Cellars  Caber- 
net Sauvignon — both  his 
regular  bottlings  and  his  spe- 
cial bottling,  the  distin- 
guished Cask  23 — firmness 
is  wrapped  in  sheer  elegance, 
a  strong  spine  veiled  in  silky 
refinement.  These  are  wines 
made  by  an  extraordinarily 
perceptive  man  who  brings 
an  intellectual  and  philo- 
sophical bent  to  wine  mak- 
ing. From  Joe  Heitz  comes 
Cabernet  Sauvignon  in  a 
Napa  Valley  bottling  and  in 
two  vineyard  designations — 
Martha's  Vineyard,  in  Oak- 
ville,  and  Bella  Oaks,  three 
miles  north.  Martha's  Vine- 
yard is  the  most  celebrated 
and,  with  its  minty  aroma, 
the  most  distinctive  of  Cali- 
fornia wines.  All  reflect  Joe  Heitz's  ability 
to  build  depth,  sound  structure,  round- 
ness, and  full-flavored  power  into  his 
Cabernets. 

Heitz  began  his  winery  in  Napa  Valley 
in  the  1960s,  Warren  Winiarski  his  in  the 
1970s.  By  then,  wine  had  been  made  in 


the  valley  for  over  a  century,  ever  since 
Charles  Krug  produced  the  region's  first 
commercial  wine,  in  1858.  In  1889,  Frona 
Eunice  Wait  wrote  in  Wines  and  Vines  of 
California,  "...  [Napa]  is  the  place  par 
excellence  where  conditions  of  soil  and 
atmosphere  are  most  like  those  of  the 
light,  dry  claret-making  districts  of  France 
...  all  that  is  required  to  successfully 
compete  with  Bordeaux  wines  is  to  culti- 


Opposite:  Joe  Heitz  samples  a  glass  in  his  cellar.  Above: 
Tchelistcheff,  who  brought  French  flair  to  Napa. 


vate  the  fine  wine-grapes  grown  there." 

Cabernet  was  already  there.  But  more, 
of  course,  was  needed  than  the  right 
grapes.  In  fact,  the  California  wine  indus- 
try had  to  die  first  and  be  reborn.  And  it 
has  had  to  cram  into  the  decades  since 
its  rebirth  the  experience  the  French 


have  been  cultivating  over  many  centuries. 

Napa  was  hard  hit  by  phylloxera,  the 
plant  louse  that  killed  nearly  all  the 
world's  vines  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  No  sooner  had  the  vine- 
yards been  restored  than  Prohibition 
struck,  in  1920.  A  few  wineries  survived 
by  selling  grapes  and  concentrates  to  home 
wine  makers  (legally  possible  owing  to  an 
obscure  provision  of  the  Volstead  Act) 
and  by  making  sacramental 
and  medicinal  wines  and 
tonics.  But  when  Prohibi- 
tion ended,  in  1933,  most 
wineries  were  in  ruins. 

With  repeal  came  rebirth, 
and,  in  time,  remarkable 
people  like  Andre  Tchelist- 
cheff, Robert  Mondavi,  and 
others.  A  man  who  figured 
prominently  in  the  modern 
history  of  Cabernet  Sau- 
vignon, Tchelistcheff  ar- 
rived in  Napa  Valley  in 
1938.  Born  in  Moscow  in 
1901,  he  served  in  the 
White  Russian  army  before 
earning  degrees  in  Czecho- 
slovakia and  at  the  Institut 
Pasteur,  in  Paris.  He  was 
working  at  the  Institut  Na- 
tional Agronomique  when 
Georges  de  Latour,  the 
French-born  founder  of 
Beaulieu  Vineyards,  in  Napa 
Valley,  asked  him  to  be  his 
wine  maker.  After  French 
wine  making,  Tchelistcheff 
found  California  primitive. 
"There  was  poor  machinery, 
little  knowledge  ot  aging  and 
fining,  no  nursery  program 
for  new  plants.  I  thought  of 
leaving." 

He  didn't;  nor  did  he  ad- 
just to  the  primitive  condi- 
tions. Instead,  given  carte 
blanche  by  Georges  de  La- 
tour  to  improve  Beaulieu 
  ("BV"),  he  helped  push  Cal- 
ifornia wine  making  into  the  twentieth 
century.  By  the  time  he  retired,  in  1973, 
he  had  made  some  of  the  finest  red  wines 
ever  produced  in  this  country.  BV  Georges 
de  Latour  Private  Reserve  Cabernet  Sau- 
vignon is  Tchelistcheffs  living  legacy. 
For  seven  years  Joe  Heitz  worked  for 


Andre 
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Andre  Tchelistcheff  at  Beaulieu.  "Andre 
gave  me  my  basic  wine  training,"  Heit: 
says.  But  BV  was  just  one  chapter  in  a  tur- 
bulent history.  He  grew  up  on  an  Illinois 
farm,  and  not  until  World  War  II,  when 
the  air  force  stationed  him  in  California, 
did  he  discover  wine.  After  the  war  he 
remained,  earned  a  master's  degree  in 
enology,  and  worked  at  Gallo  and  other 
wineries  before  going  to  Beaulieu.  He  left 
BV  to  set  up  an  enology  department  at 
Fresno  State  College  but, after  three  years' 
teaching,  tired  of  academic  bureaucracy. 

It  was  1961  and,  he  says,  "the  wine 
industry  was  at  a  standstill."  He  heard 
about  a  little  place  on  Highway  29  in  Napa 
Valley  with  a  small  winery,  a  house,  and  a 
few  acres  planted  in  Grignolino.  The 
down  payment  was  $5,000.  "But  the  banks 
thought  I  was  crazy,  going  into  the  wine 
business.  Finally,  the  father  of  one  of  my 
students  lent  me  the  money."  Then  "the 
sad  year  started."  In  April,  a  severe  frost 
killed  the  vineyard's  first  growth.  In  June, 
a  heat  wave  destroyed  much  of  the  tender 
second  growth.  Soon  afterward,  he  came 
down  with  hepatitis.  "By  fall  it  was  clear 
we  couldn't  live  on  what  we  were  earning 
from  the  vineyard,  so  I  decided  to  buy 
extra  wine,  finish  it,  and  sell  it." 

But  soon  after  this  decision  was  made, 
he  was  involved  in  a  serious  automobile 
accident.  "I  felt  totally  defeated.  I  was 
about  ready  to  give  up,"  Heitz  says.  But  his 
friends  didn't  let  him.  While  he  recov- 
ered, they  pruned  his  vineyards  and 
tended  the  winery  while  the  government 
inspector  came  in  to  do  his  tax  forms. 

If  1961  was  a  tough  year,  it  was  also  a 
turning  point.  By  1964,  Heitz  was  looking 
for  a  larger  place.  He  found  it  at  the  end  of 
Taplin  Road — an  old  stone  winery,  a  cen- 
tury-old farmhouse,  and  160  acres.  It  is  the 
Heitz  home  and  winery  today,  with  addi- 
tions made  over  the  years. 

In  1965,  Joe  Heitz  had  a  visit  from  Tom 
and  Martha  May,  who  had  recently 
bought  a  house  and  new  Cabernet  vine- 
yards in  Oakville — named  Martha's  Vine- 
yard by  Tom  in  honor  of  his  bride.  Heitz 
bought  their  grapes.  The  first  year,  the 
grapes  went  ink)  the  Heitz  Napa  Valley 
blend.  Since  1966  he  has  bottled  most  of 
the  wine  separately  under  the  vineyard 

Warren  Winiarski,  the  former  university  lec- 
turer, drinks  to  a  good  year. 


name,  verbally  sealing  each  year's  grape- 
price  agreement  with  Tom  May.  From 
these  grapes,  Joe  has  made  a  highly  indi- 
vidualistic wine  with  intense  varietal  char- 
acter and  sturdy  structure,  early  charm  and 
long  life.  It  is  a  legend  in  California. 

Heitz  dismisses  any  talk  of  a  wine  mak- 
er's style.  "I  don't  have  a  style.  The 
vineyard  has  a  style.  But  if  there  is  no  Heitz 
style,  there  is  a  Heitz  philosophy  of  ayiny 
wine.  We  give  our  Cabernets  longer  age  in 
barrel,  the  way  Beaulieu  used  to.  If  Caber- 
net doesn't  get  proper  age  in  wood,  it  won't 
get  it  in  the  bottle.  I'm  not  trying  to  imi- 
tate the  French.  Any  imitation  is  second- 
class.  I  am  trying  to  make  the  best  damn 
California  Cabernet  Sauvignon  I  can.  I 
don't  blend  Merlot  or  Cabernet  Franc  into 
my  Cabernet  Sauvignon,  the  way  Bor- 
deaux and  many  Napa  vintners  do.  I 
believe  the  best  is  made  only  of  Cabernet 
Sauvignon,  nothing  else.  I  like  my  grapes 
as  ripe  as  they  can  get,  above  23.5  su^ar.  I 
like  a  bit  more  alcohol;  it  gives  flavor.  I  age 
my  wines  long  enough  so  that  1  feel  they 
are  ready  to  drink  when  you  buy  them." 

Robert  Mondavi  has  called  Heit:  "an 
outstanding  wine  maker  with  very 
definite  convictions."  Andre  Tche- 
listcheff has  called  him  "a  wonderful  wine 
maker,  but  not  a  viticulturist."  Heir: 
admits  it.  "I've  never  liked  working  in  the 
vineyards.  I  grew  up  on  a  farm,  and  I  can't 
stand  the  feel  of  sweat  running  down  my 
back.  I  like  to  work  in  the  cellar.  I  don't 
follow  the  crowd.  I  never  did."  His  wines 
are  superlative  examples  of  those  rich 
Cabernets  made  from  fully  ripened  grapes 
for  which  Napa  Valley  is  famous.  But 
unlike  many  of  the  valley's  big-styled 
wines  that  are  overwrought,  with  high 
alcohol  and  excessive  wood  and  tannin, 
Heitz's  wines  age  to  satin  smoothness. 
They  make  marvelous  companions  to  a 
good  dinner. 

Warren  Winiarski  has  never  followed 
the  crowd,  either.  When  he  decided  to 
take  up  wine  making,  he  resigned  from  a 
promising  academic  career  in  social 
science  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
came  to  California,  apprenticing  himself 
as  "assistant  wine  maker  at  a  two-man  win- 
ery." Now  he  was  no  longer  lecturer  but 
student,  shoveling  pomace,  hauling  hoses, 
washing  barrels,  and  learning  "the  primor- 
dia  of  wine  making  from  Lee  Stewart  of 
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Andre  Tchelistcheff  believes  that  to  make 
ideal  wine,  the  wine  maker  must  have  ide- 
al fruit,  and  to  get  ideal  fruit,  vineyards 
must  be  planted  in  the  right  soil.  There  are 
three  primary  areas  on  the  valley  floor,  he 
says,  as  well  as  limited  sites  on  the  high 
slopes  or  the  mountain  ridge  running  along 
the  rest  of  the  valley. 


Souverain  winery,  an  excellent  master." 

After  two  years,  Winiarski  moved  on  to 
the  Robert  Mondavi  winery,  where  he  par- 
ticipated in  the  construction  of  the  new 
building  while  he  helped  make  the  wine. 
In  1970,  he  bought  land  at  the  southern 
end  ot  the  valley,  east  of  the  Silverado 
Trail,  and  named  it  Stag's  Leap  Vineyards; 
by  1972,  he  had  established  his  winery, 
Stag's  Leap  Wine  Cellars,  and  made  his 
first  wine.  In  1976,  Stag's  Leap  Wine  Cel- 
lars soared  to  international  fame.  At  a 
blind  tasting  in  Paris,  in  which  French 
wine  professionals  tasted  top-rated  Bor- 


For  all  the  innovation  he  brought  to 
Napa  Valley,  Andre  Tchelistcheff  is  quick 
to  say  that  nothing  is  static  in  wine  mak- 
ing. "Before  1940,  I  introduced  aging  in 
American  oak  barrels.  Later  I  changed  to 
French  oak.  I  consult  for  about  a  dozen 
wineries  since  retiring  but  I  never  recom- 
mend that  my  clients  make  wine  as  I  did  in 
the  1940s.  Today,  I  recommend  picking 
grapes  earlier,  when  their  sugar  content  is 
22  or  22.5  percent.  When  I  first  came  to 

deaux  chateaux  wines  with  California 
Cabernet  Sauvignons,  the  Stag's  Leap' 
1973  was  judged  best  of  them  all. 

It  was  not  momentary  glitter.  In  fact,  it 
was  an  affirmation  of  the  style  Winiarski 
had  chosen  as  his  own.  "Initially,  I  was 
attracted  to  the  big,  authoritative  kind  of 
Cabernet  made  in  Napa.  But  by  the  time  I 
made  the  1973,  I  knew  a  more  restrained 
style  was  my  goal.  What  this  means  to  the 
wine  maker  is  that  in  a  year  that  produces 
powerful  grapes,  he  must  diminish  that 
power;  in  a  meager  year,  augment  it." 

Andre  Tchelistcheff,  who  was  a  consul- 


Napa  I  pulled  out  Merlot,  Cabernet  Franc, 
and  the  other  grapes  used  in  Bordeaux  to 
blend  with  Cabernet  Sauvignon.  Today  I 
believe  85  percent  Cabernet  Sauvignon 
with  about  10  or  12  percent  Merlot  and  a 
small  percentage  of  Cabernet  Franc  makes 
a  more  complex,  elegant  blend.  I  want  to 
see  Cabernets  made  with  mellowness, 
roundness.  The  average  consumer  cannot 
hold  wines  for  years  before  drinking  them. 
Today's  wine  must  have  drinkability." 


tant  at  Stag's  Leap  Wine  Cellars  during 
the  mid-1970s,  has  great  admiration  for 
Winiarski.  "He  knows  every  barrel,  lives 
with  his  wines  constantly.  He  lets  no  one 
take  over."  In  1974,  Warren  Winiarski 
kept  the  wine  he  considered  the  best  of 
Stag's  Leap  Vineyards  separate.  "It  was  an 
exceptionally  lovely,  violet-perfumed 
wine,"  he  says,  "and  I  put  it  in  Cask  23." 
That  1974  is  still  an  exceptional  wine, 
well  knit,  supple,  with  excellent  balance 
and  incredibly  beautiful  flavors.  But  the 
regular  bottling  of  the  1974  is  a  scarcely 
less  magnificent  wine — subtle,  harmoni- 
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ous,  refined,  with  a  smooth,  sensuous  body. 

Cask  23  continues  to  be  made  as  Stag's 
Leap  Special  Cabernet,  but  only  in  the 
best  years.  Though  the  actual  cask  is  no 
more,  the  name  remains  as  a  proprietary 
label.  Firmly  structured  with  classic  Cab- 
ernet personality,  a  tannic  core,  and  a 
graceful  suppleness,  these  Cask  23  wines 
have  been  described  as  having  richness 
without  weight.  They  rank  among  the 
finest  Cabernets. 

"I  believe  there  are  two  major  ap- 
proaches to  the  rendering  of  Cabernet 
Sauvignon,"  Winiarski  says.  "One  is  the 
varietal  approach,  which  seeks  to  empha- 
size the  varietal  character  of  the  grape. 
The  other  is  the  proprietary  approach, 
which  seeks  to  modify  the  varietal's  char- 
acter; it's  an  approach  guided  by  an  image 
of  a  complete,  perfect  red  wine  in  itself, 
and  uses  Cabernet  and  other  compatible 
grapes  to  accomplish  this  end. 

"My  approach  is  the  proprietary  one,  to 
take  the  richness  and  strength  of  the  vari- 
etal and  to  modify  them  with  elements  of 
proportion  and  restraint.  That  is  why  I 
normally,  but  not  always,  use  Merlot  in  my 
blends.  I  try  to  give  my  wines  a  pleasing 
balance  and  proportion,  with  a  certain 
degree  of  tense  unity." 

To  Winiarski,  "the  best  Cabernet  Sau- 
vignon areas  of  Napa  are  still  fluid.  Most  of 
my  vineyards  are  on  1  '/2  to  2  percent 
slopes,  and  I'm  more  than  a  little  fond  of 
the  grapes  I  get  from  them.  But  there  are 
new  plantings  up  on  the  eastern  ridge,  on 
Howell  Mountain,  and  I  think  they  will  be 
quite  good." 

There  may  be  something  prophetic  in 
Winiarski's  raising  his  eyes  toward  the 
mountains,  away  from  the  valley  floor. 
About  150  miles  south  of  Napa  Valley,  in 
the  Santa  Cruz  mountains,  is  Ridge  Vine- 
yards. Ridge  makes  two  Cabernets.  One  is 
Monte  Bello,  from  vineyards  around  the 
winery;  the  other  is  York  Creek,  a 
vineyard  in  the  western  range  of  Napa  Val- 
ley. Both  Cabernets  have  great  merit  as 
big,  rich,  authoritative,  intense,  and  well- 
made  wines.  But  the  jewel  of  Ridge  is 
Monte  Bello.  The  great  success  of  these 
remarkable  wines  from  outside  Napa  is  a 
reminder  of  Warren  Winiarski's  observa- 
tion that  the  best  Cabernet  Sauvignon 
areas  are  still  fluid;  some  of  that  fluidity 
may  even  flow  well  outside  the  borders  of 
Napa  Valley.  □ 


Around  Stag's  Leap,  many  vineyards  are  planted  on  sloping  ground. 


VINEYARDS 
AND  VINTAGES 

While  Stag's  Leap  Wine  Cellars  and  Heitz 
Vineyards  stand  out  as  exceptional  wines, 
there  are  other  wineries  that  uphold 
Napa's  claim  to  outstanding  Cabernet 
Sauvignon:  Freemark  Abbey  Cabernet 
Bosche,  from  special  Rutherford  vine- 
yards; Clos  du  Val,  which  lies  south  of 
Stag's  Leap  Wine  Cellars  and  has  as  its 
wine  maker  Bernard  Portet  of  Bordeaux; 
Sterling  Vineyards  Reserve  Cabernet, 
from  mountain  vineyards;  Chateau  Mon- 
telena,  from  the  warmer,  Calistoga  end  of 
Napa;  and  Burgess  Cellars,  from  vineyards 
high  on  the  eastern  ridge. 

A  new  Cabernet  on  the  Napa  scene  is 
Opus  One,  made  as  a  joint  effort  between 
Robert  Mondavi  and  Philippe  de  Roth- 
schild, of  Chateau  Mouton-Rothschild. 
Its  first  two  releases  are  a  lean,  taut  1979 
and  a  rich,  concentrated  1980.  Priced  as 
first-growth  Bordeaux,  each  costs  about 
$50  retail. 

How  do  the  experts  rate  Napa's  Caber- 
net vintages?  Andre  Tchelistcheff  counts 
as  outstanding  during  his  thirty-five  years 
at  BV  the  following:  1940,  1942,  1946, 
1947,  1949,  1951,  1958,  1960,  1964, 
1968,  and  1970.  He  calls  1974  and  1978 
the  two  great  years  since  he  retired. 


Winiarski's  vintages  notes  begin  with 
1973:  "Superior  refinement  of  flavor,  tex- 
ture, and  aroma."  1974:  "Complex  inter- 
nal development  of  fruit  overlaid  with  sup- 
ple, fleshy  texture.  First  Cask  23  of 
superior  lots."  1975:  "Cold  year — wines 
somewhat  'craggy'  and  hard."  Then  1978: 
"Harmonious.  Beautiful  fruit  and  texture 
interest."  A  June  heat  wave  marred  1981 : 
"Growth  accelerated.  Red  grapes  did  not 
have  adequate  time  on  vine.  Wines — 
light,  elegant,  and  tender.  No  Cask  23." 
But  1982  was  promising:  "Graceful  but 
firm.  Reminds  me  of  youthful  '78s." 

Great  older  vintages  are  hard  to  find, 
but  at  The  River  Cafe,  a  restaurant  in 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  Joseph  DeLissio  has 
amassed  the  greatest  collection  of  1974 
California  Cabernets  in  the  country.  On  a 
special  wine  list  called  "Ten  Years  After," 
he  has  twenty-two  Cabernets,  of  which 
seventeen  are  made  of  Napa  grapes.  I've 
had  the  good  fortune  to  taste  them  all. 
Among  my  favorites  are  Heitz  Martha's 
Vineyard  ($139),  Stag's  Leap  Wine  Cel- 
lars Cask  23  ($  1 36)  and  the  winery's  Stag's 
Leap  Vineyards  bottling  ($130),  Sterling 
Reserve  ($89),  and  Chateau  Montelena 
Napa  ($70).  Other  Napa  wines  on  the  list 
include  Freemark  Abbey  Cabernet  Bosche 
($59),  BV  Private  Reserve  ($77),  and 
Robert  Mondavi  Reserve  ($69). 
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I  fowWilliamstown  came  to  have  the  most 
art  per  capita  of  any  American  community 
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Among  the  prizes  of  Americana:  a  copy  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  General  Greene's  order  for  boats  to  cross  the  Delaware. 


At  midnight  on  an  April  night  in  1983  Bob  Volz  began 
the  long  drive  from  Williamstown,  Massachusetts,  to 
New  York.  He  swung  his  car  out  of  the  Stetson  Hall 
driveway,  past  the  lowering  Gothic  gray  of  the 
Thompson  Memorial  Chapel,  and  drove  slowly  through  the  leafy 
green  sea  of  the  Williams  College  campus,  with  its  islands  of  sep- 
arated buildings — Federal,  Greek  revival,  and  Georgian — and  the 
three  related  institutions — the  Clark  Art  Institute,  the  Williams 
College  Museum  of  Art,  and  his  own  Chapin  Library — which 
make  Williamstown  an  unlikely  but  powerful  little  art  capital. 

As  he  circled  past  the  Williams  Inn,  heading  for  Route  7,  Volz 
saw  beneath  the  inn's  modern  porte  cochere  a  car  he  thought  he 
knew,  so  he  pulled  over  and  stopped.  Inside  the  inn  he  found  the 
associate  director  of  the  Williams  College  Development  Office 
still  urgently  talking  to  an  alumnus.  He  added  his  voice  to  the 
conversation — and  soon  $5,000  was  added  to  his  pot.  Bob  Volz 
drove  on  southward  through  the  darkness  with  $165,000  in  an 
imaginary  pocket.  He  felt  a  little  better  about  the  forthcoming 
auction,  though  his  problems  were  far  from  solved. 

The  next  morning,  in  New  York,  there  was  breakfast  at  the 
Williams  Club  and  a  flurry  of  telephone  calls  between  Volz  and 
the  vice-president  and  treasurer  of  the  college.  Lot  76  at  Chris- 
tie's was  due  to  come  up  sometime  after  eleven  A.M.,  and  the 
college's  Chapin  Library  had  still  not  gathered  together  enough 


money  to  be  sure  of  it.  At  Christie's  the  telephoning  continued, 
as  the  library's  agent — an  alumnus  and  expert  on  medieval  and 
Renaissance  manuscripts — stood  by.  Only  as  Lot  74  came  up  did 
the  word  finally  arrive:  "Bid!"  Five  minutes  later,  for  a  record 
price  of  $412,500,  Williams  College  had  bought,  to  the  surprise 
of  many,  Lot  76 — a  recently  discovered  copy  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  that  had  belonged  to  one  of  its  signers,  Joseph 
Hewes  of  North  Carolina.  The  copy  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  twen- 
ty-two extant,  comparable  to  those  at  the  Morgan  Library,  in 
New  York  City,  and  at  Yale's  Beinecke  library. 

It  was  bought  to  round  out  Williams's  remarkable  collection  of 
the  essential  documents  of  the  American  Revolution:  its  copy  of 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  of  1 777;  its  copies  of  two  early  ver- 
sions of  the  Bill  of  Rights;  and  one  of  the  fourteen  surviving  copies 
of  the  Committee  of  Style  draft  of  the  Constitution,  containing, 
on  the  reverse,  the  handwritten  objections  of  the  Virginian  con- 
stitutionalist George  Mason.  Two  of  the  documents  in  this  master 
collection  came  from  the  hand  press  of  John  Dunlap.  One  was  run 
off  it  on  the  night  of  July  4,  1 776. 

Placed  together  in  a  simple  case  on  the  second  floor  of  Stetson 
Hall,  in  Williamstown,  without  fanfare  or  advertisement  or 

]o  Durden-Smith  and  Diane  deSimone's  next  book  is  The  Vertical 
Suburb,  about  life  in  New  York  City. 
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A  Book  of  Hours  produced  by  the  workshop  of  Attavante,  a  Florentine  miniaturist  active  between  1485  and  1515. 


attendant  queue  of  worshipers,  the  collection  has  not  lost  the 
human  dimensions  of  its  origins.  History,  one  is  reminded  in  the 
Chapin  Lihrary  of  rare  books,  is  not  made  up  of  inexorable  move- 
ments, abstracts,  great  ideas  whose  time  has  come,  but  of  some- 
thing messier  and  more  intimate — domestic  passages  and  chance 
encounters  and  the  sort  of  object  that  Bob  Volz  will  bring  out  if 
asked:  James  Madison's  copy  of  Paine's  Common  Sense,  for  exam- 
ple; General  Greene's  written  order  for  boats  for  the  crossing  of 
the  Delaware;  General  Knox's  letter  thanking  Martha  Washing- 
ton for  the  gift  of  two  hair  nets;  and  the  ledger  used  by  the  exec- 
utors of  George  Washington's  will.  "Making  a  suit  for  Geo.  Raw- 
lings  .  .  .  ,"  the  ledger  reads.  "40  lbs.  of  pound  cake  for  the  fu- 
neral of  Genl.  Washington  at  3/6  per  pound — 7.0.0." 

To  understand  history,  it's  been  said,  requires  feeling;  to  under- 
stand art  demands  ambience.  Both  are  best  appreciated  when 
up,  tripped  of  the  burden  of  our  reverence 
i  d  with  human  foible.  That  is  the  great  gift  of 
I  8 , 000  p<  :ople  ( 2 , 000  of  them  students) . 
I.  iri  Boston  and  New  York,  history 
i  an  has  become  both  big  business 
I  fere  in  Williamstown,  though,  art 
•  i'Ii  each  other  and  with  the 
und  i  hem;  both  are  i  irdi- 
o!e,  *st-  rui  ;k;i)  fur  that  reason. 


In  the  early  days  of  Williamstown,  art  was  not  of  such  a  high 
priority.  The  town,  originally  called  West  Hoosuc,  was 
reborn  as  Williamstown  in  the  late  eighteenth  century,  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  will  of  one  Ephraim  Wil- 
liams, who  had  promised  to  endow  a  secondary  school  if  the  town 
agreed  to  perpetuate  his  name.  In  1793,  the  school,  in  the  shadow 
of  three  mountains,  became  Williams  College. 

More  than  fifty  years  later  the  arrival  of  the  first  artworks  at  the 
college  was  recorded:  a  commissioned  portrait  of  a  Mr.  Lawrence, 
who  had  paid  for  a  Greek-revival  library,  and  three  ninth-century 
B.C.  bas-reliefs  sent  from  Nineveh  by  the  alumnus  and  missionary 
the  Reverend  Dwight  Marsh.  The  college's  response  to  this  gift — 
the  first  reliefs  to  arrive  from  Assyria  in  the  United  States — was 
Laodicean,  to  say  the  least.  And  the  Reverend  Marsh,  not  best 
pleased,  sent  all  further  Assyrian  shipments  to  a  more  receptive 
new  college  at  Amherst. 

The  reliefs  moldered  in  the  basement  of  Lawrence's  library 
until  1923,  when  the  books  were  shipped  across  Main  Street  to 
the  new  Stetson  Hall,  there  to  join  the  rare  books,  prints,  and 
manusc  ripts  c  olle<  ted  by  the  alumnus  and  ex-mayor  of  Brooklyn 
A  If  rt  J  (  lark  Chapin.  At  this  point  a  remarkable  man  inter- 
vened. Karl  West*  »n,  tlx-  teacher  ofart  history  at  Williams,  wascon- 
vinced  il»;it,  it  the  history  of  art  were  to  be  persuasively  commun- 
'    I  'lull  ii  needed  something  more  than  the  sepia  slides  and 
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Undertow,  painted  by  Winslow  Homer  in  1886,  one  of  ten  Homer  oils  in  the  Sterling  and  Francine  Clark  Art  Institute. 


written  descriptions  then  available  to  him.  It  needed  works  of  art. 

Weston  bullied  the  college  administration  into  giving  him 
space  in  the  newly  vacant  Lawrence  Hall.  He  dragged  up  the 
Assyrian  reliefs  from  downstairs  and  found  and  installed  in  the 
rotunda  another  forgotten  gift,  Elihu  Vedder's  lunette  studies  for 
the  murals  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  Little  by  little  he  gathered 
in  his  new  museum  paintings,  furniture,  and  objets  d'art  from 
almost  every  conceivable  source:  campus  basements  and  faculty 
houses;  townspeople,  alumni,  and  local  collectors.  In  1938,  the 
museum  was  given  the  collection  of  the  American  muralist  Edwin 
Howland  Blashfield.  And  in  1941,  during  a  period  of  discreet 
deaccessioning,  Weston  sold  one  of  the  bas-reliefs  in  its  posses- 
sion to  the  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts.  With  the  money  made 
available,  the  Lawrence  Art  Museum,  as  it  was  called  at  the  time, 
bought  a  score  of  pieces  on  the  New  York  art  market,  among  them 
Egyptian  bronzes,  a  Roman  mosaic,  prints  by  Diirer  and  Rem- 
brandt, watercolors  by  Homer,  Inness,  Prendergast,  and  Ko- 
koschka,  and  a  bronze  cast  of  Maillot's  Leda. 

If  this  had  been  all,  Williamstown  would  have  been  no  better 
off  in  its  art  holdings  than  other  New  England  towns  with  colleges 
and  small  teaching  museums — Amherst,  Bowdoin,  Mount  Hol- 
yoke,  Wellesley.  But  Weston  was  able  to  do  much  more.  First,  he 
founded  an  undergraduate  art  department,  which,  largely 
through  his  inspiration  and  example,  turned  out  great  numbers  of 


future  collectors  and  curators;  they  later  became  known  as  "the 
Williams  mafia."  And,  second,  he  helped  attract  to  Williams- 
town  not  only  the  collections  to  which  the  museum  subsequently 
became  heir  through  its  alumni — the  Cluett  Collection  of  Span- 
ish paintings  pre-Goya,  and  a  large  part  of  the  Bloedel  Collection 
of  twentieth-century  American  art — but  also  the  idiosyncratic 
collection  of  a  retiring  man  named  Robert  Sterling  Clark  who  had 
no  direct  personal  connections  with  Williamstown  at  all. 

Robert  Sterling  Clark  was  one  of  the  four  grandsons  of  Edward 
Clark,  the  business  partner  of  the  inventor  of  the  sewing 
machine,  Isaac  Singer.  As  a  young  man  Clark  served  six  years  in 
the  United  States  Army  before  settling  in  1 9 1 2  in  Paris,  where  he 
began  a  long  career  as  a  collector.  With  his  brother  Stephen  (who 
later  left  his  collection  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  and  to  Yale 
University)  he  hired,  as  agent  and  guide  for  the  summer,  the 
American  sculptor  George  Grey  Barnard,  whose  own  collection 
was  to  form  the  basis  of  the  Met's  holdings  at  The  Cloisters,  in 
New  York.  With  Barnard's  help  and  advice,  Clark  bought  a  por- 
trait attributed  to  Ghirlandaio  and  also,  perhaps,  paintings  by 
Hobbema  and  Ruisdael.  From  that  point  on  until  his  death,  how- 
ever, he  always  bought  for  himself,  obstinately  following  his  own 
taste.  For  the  first  nine  years,  he  bought  mainly  Dutch,  Flemish, 
and  Italian  paintings;  but  in  1919  he  married  a  Frenchwoman, 
and  his  collection  came  to  concentrate  more  and  more  on  French 
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More  from  the  Clark  collection:  Piero  della  Francesca's  Virgin  and  Child  and  Renoir's  Marie-Therese  Durand-Ruel  Sewing. 


paintings  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  1919  Clark  hought  his 
first  Degas;  in  1924,  his  first  Manet.  In  1933,  buying  only  what  he 
liked,  he  purchased  three  Monets,  six  Renoirs,  and  a  Pissarro. 

Throughout  his  life  Clark  kept  changing  his  mind  about 
where  his  collection  should  go  after  he  died.  After 
World  War  II,  New  York  City  was  no  longer  a  contend- 
er— the  nuclear  age,  he  thought,  made  it  too  risky. 
Paris,  Cooperstown,  and  Richmond,  Virginia,  were  also  consid- 
ered and  rejected.  Williamstown,  because  of  an  old  family  con- 
nection to  the  college,  and  because  of  the  town's  distance  from 
the  newly  vulnerable  city,  came  to  the  fore.  Karl  Weston,  when 
they  mer,  v  ,  enthusiastic  about  the  idea;  he  and  the  eccentric, 
ecai  le  friends.  In  the  early  fifties,  Weston 
te  exhibitions  of  the  silver  in  Clark's  con- 
'  mnd  a  piece  of  land  not  far  from  the 
■  Hark  a  >uld  build  a  home  for  it.  With  Clark  super- 
vising the  bu»l  !»ng — even  living  in  it  as  it  neared  completion — 
'he  -'ferling  b  irk  Art  Institute,  chartered  to  pro- 

vuib  facilities  u  iud  research  in  the  fine  arts,  was  born. 

s  and  1956,  the  year  of  both 

k  Art  Institute  has  expanded 
.  i  ill  Collection  and  the  Duveen 
chiv:  i Dfin  the  basis  for  an  extensive 


fine-arts  library.  In  1973  a  new  building  of  red  granite  and  glass 
was  grafted  onto  Clark's  white  neoclassical  temple  to  house  the 
library,  offices,  an  auditorium,  and  new  exhibition  space.  The 
feel  and  spirit  of  the  original  Clark  Institute,  however — its 
domestic  scale,  its  curious  intimacy- — remain.  Among  the  Sar- 
gents,  Renoirs,  Lautrecs,  and  Boldinis  are  trees  and  furniture, 
potted  plants  and  baskets  of  dried  flowers.  The  paintings  are  for 
the  most  part  small,  and  the  galleries  are  no  bigger  than  the  rooms 
of  the  houses  in  which  they  were  once  hung. 

Like  the  Chapin,  the  Clark  has  not  lost  to  bombast  and  rever- 
ence its  human  dimensions.  What  is  on  its  walls  is  a  sequence  of 
paintings  informed  by  one  man's  passion  for  what  he  called  "fancy 
pictures":  the  history,  in  art,  of  an  individual  sensibility.  A  num- 
ber of  pictures  have  been  added  to  the  collection  since  Clark's 
death — a  Boucher,  a  lovely  little  Bonnard,  an  imposing  altar- 
piece  by  Ugolino  of  Siena,  a  Monet  Rouen  Cathedral.  At  its  core, 
though,  are  the  paintings  that  in  his  life  gave  this  one  man  and  his 
wife  pleasure.  They  bought  no  Cezannes,  no  Picassos,  no 
Matisses.  But  there  are  a  Botticelli,  a  Piero  della  Francesca,  Lau- 
trecs, Monets,  and  over  thirty  Renoirs  (some  of  only  fair  quality, 
some  even  questionable),  not  to  mention  Bouguereaus, 
( ilrdmes,  Winslow  Homers,  and  Alma-Tademas — the  works  of 
artists  rarely  seen  within  bailing  distance  of  one  another.  The 
I  lark  Institute  collection  is  ti>  be  approached,  as  its  director, 
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One  of  Edward  Hopper's  lonely  paintings:  Morning  in  a  City,  from  the  Williams  College  Museum  of  Art. 


David  Brooke,  says,  not  with  awe  but  with  "argumentative 
relish,"  for  in  it  the  academic  rubs  shoulders  with  the  refuse;  the 
masterpiece  hangs  side  by  side  with  the  saccharine  potboiler.  The 
Clark  is,  for  this  reason — like  the  Chapin — a  very  personal  place, 
one  that  demands  curiosity,  judgment,  involvement. 

So,  too,  does  the  other  legacy  of  Karl  Weston,  the  Williams 
College  Museum  of  Art.  In  September  1983,  the  museum,  which 
was  renamed  in  1962,  reopened  after  nearly  three  years  of  closure. 
It  is  plain  that  its  role  from  now  on  will  be  to  dovetail  with  the 
collections  of  the  Clark  and  the  Chapin  and  at  the  same  time  to 
compete  with  them  in  quirkiness  and  originality.  A  new,  $4-5 
million  extension,  designed  by  Charles  Moore,  has  been  added  to 
Lawrence  Hall:  a  series  of  sinuous  spaces  marked  by  neoclassical 
touches — volutes,  architraves,  and  cornices — that  are  decorative 
and  witty  rather  than  functional  (someone  has  called  them 
"Ironic"  columns).  For  the  past  year,  the  new  galleries  have  been 
filled  with  interesting  shows:  exhibitions  of  Indian  and  African 
art,  work  by  Edvard  Munch,  and  pieces  by  six  contemporary 
sculptors,  among  them  George  Segal  and  Anthony  Caro.  A  spe- 
cial gallery  has  been  set  aside  for  the  work  of  Maurice  Prendergast, 
the  most  avant-garde  of  the  so-called  Ashcan  school,  and  his 
younger  brother  Charles,  a  frame  maker  and  American  primitive 
who  often  worked  in  wood  and  gesso  and  on  glass.  Gradually,  as 
rooms  in  old  Lawrence  Hall  are  reclaimed,  wall  space  is  being 


found  for  the  major  works  in  the  museum's  holdings,  works  that 
complement  the  pieces  that  can  be  seen  at  the  Clark:  Greek, 
and  Roman  terra-cottas  and  marbles,  for  example;  samples  of 
Gothic  and  Renaissance  stone  and  woodwork;  the  Spanish 
paintings  of  the  Cluett  Collection;  and,  above  all,  the  museum's 
collection  of  nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century  American 
art — Cornell  boxes,  given  by  the  artist's  sister,  and  oils  and 
watercolors  by  Eakins,  Inness,  Harnett,  Peto,  Feininger,  Rivers, 
Hopper,  and  Kline. 

Williamstown,  after  the  hurly-burly  of  big-city  art,  is  a  relief,  a 
refresher  course,  a  place  to  browse  in.  In  its  way  with  visitors,  it  is 
unpretentious,  open,  and  friendly.  Beneath  Bob  Volz's  office  at 
the  Chapin— beneath  the  library's  Declaration  and  Constitu- 
tion, its  Piranesis  and  its  Faulkners,  its  Blakes  and  Saroyans  and 
Diirers — is  one  last  collection  in  Williamstown  that  does  much  to 
prove  the  point.  It  is  the  collection  of  the  bandleader  Paul  White- 
man,  and  it  includes  3,500  pieces  of  original  sheet  music  and  a 
dressing-room  door  from  the  New  Amsterdam  Theatre,  in  New 
York  City.  It  is  here  because,  one  day  in  1935,  Whiteman's  lawyer 
in  New  York,  exhausted  with  work,  was  treated  with  such  great 
courtesy  and  kindness  by  some  Williams  scholars  that  he  per- 
suaded the  bandleader  to  bequeath  the  pieces  to  the  college. 
There  they  sit,  utterly  modest,  yet  resonant  with  recent  history — 
worth  making  a  trip  to  see,  like  the  town  itself.  □ 
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Great  scenery  and 
fishing  at  a 
wilderness  island 
lodge 

BY  OGDEN  TANNER 


Think  of  all  the  splendors  that  bespeak  Alaska: 
Glaciers,  volcanoes,  alpine  spires,  wild  rivers, 
lakes  with  grayling  on  the  rise.  .  .  .  Imagine 
dense  forests  and  far-sweeping  tundra,  herds 
of  caribou,  great  roving  bears.  Now  concen- 
trate all  these  and  more  into  less  than  one  per- 
cent of  the  state — and  behold  the  Lake  Clark 
region — Alaska's  epitome. 

John  Kauffanann,  Exploring 
America's  Backcountry 

The  wild,  fifty-mile  flight  through  Lake 
Clark  Pass  is  a  fittingly  dramatic  entry  to 
Alaska.  Vast  ice  fields  stretch  away  from 
the  wing  tips  of  the  Beech  Bonanza; 
streams  plunge  down  rock  walls  in  rihbons 
of  silver  to  join  the  braided  Tlikakila  Riv- 
er, far  below.  Lake  Clark  itself  appears 
around  a  final  bend,  reaching  down  the 
long,  glaciated  valley  another  fifty  miles, 
its  waters  a  brilliant  turquoise  made  milky 
by  powdered  rock  from  glacial  streams. 

Today,  2.6  million  acres  of  this  wilder- 
ness, situated  near  the  southern  coast  of 
Alaska,  140  miles  southwest  of  Anchor- 
age, are  a  national  park,  with  an  addition- 
al 1.4  million  acres  to  the  west  set  aside  as  a 
preserve  where  hunting  is  allowed.  All 
four  million  acres  are  a  fisherman's  para- 
dise, and  it  is  to  sample  some  of  the  best 
fishing  in  the  world  that  we  have  come. 
The  plane  lands  on  a  dirt  airstrip  at  Port 
Alsworth,  from  which  a  small  floatplane 
takes  us  to  Glen  Van  Valin's  Island  Lodge, 
in  time  to  stretch  our  legs,  wash  up,  and  sit 
down  to  a  dinner  of  roast  beef  sliced  about 
an  inch  thick. 

Much  of  the  appeal  of  Van  Valin's, 
aside  from  the  spectacular  surroundings,  is 
that  it  looks  like  the  kind  of  place  you 
might  build  yourself.  That  is  what  Glen 
and  Sharon  Van  Valin  did  in  1978.  It  nes- 
tles on  a  horseshoe-shaped  island  among 


Left:  In  Lake  Clark  National  Park. 
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Fishing  at  Kontrashibuna  Falls. 

tall  spruces  like  a  comfortable  private 
camp.  It  can  accommodate  no  more  than 
sixteen  guests  at  a  time — maybe  twenty,  in 
a  pinch — in  cabins  with  electric  light,  hot 
water,  and  snug  double-decker  bunks. 

The  main  building  is  a  big  log  cabin  with 
a  front  porch  cluttered  with  antlers,  fish- 
ing paraphernalia,  and  tubs  of  bright  flow- 
ers. A  large  gable  window,  equipped  with  a 
telescope  for  studying  eagles,  overlooks 
the  island's  sheltered  cove,  where  boats 
and  floatplanes  are  moored;  beyond,  the 
mountains  rise  steeply  from  the  lake.  The 
interior  is  a  high-ceilinged  room  with  deep 
couches  and  chairs,  and  two  large  dining 
tables  v,  here  everyone  sits  down  to  discuss 
the  day's  activities  over  Alaska-sized 
meals,  served  promptly  at  seven,  mornings 
and  evenings.  Among  the  house  special- 
ties are  fresh-caught  salmon,  sourdough 
pancake-,  muffins,  and  poppyseed  cake. 

After  dinner  there  is  time  to  swap  stories 
or  read  before  going  to  bed.  The  lodge  is 
too  deep  in  the  bush  to  pick  up  live  televi- 
sion, and  the  only  communication  with 
the  outside  world  is  by  radiotelephone. 
There  are  no  roads  in  the  park,  and  to  get 
anywhere  you  have  to  fly.  Lights  go  out  at 
eleven  P.M. ,  when  the  generator  goes  off. 

It  is  humming  again  at  six  A.M.  After 
breakfast  you  can  canoe  or  fish  on  the  lake, 
go  hiking  or  bird-watching  in  the  nearby 


mountains,  or  arrange  for  a  rafting  trip  of 
several  days.  What  Van  Valin's  is  most 
notable  for,  however,  is  "fly-out"  fishing. 
Experienced  pilot-guides  take  small  groups 
to  different  areas  each  day,  according  to 
how  the  fish  are  running  and  what  kind  of 
fishing  you  like. 

Our  first  day,  my  son  Brooks  and  I 
climbed  into  a  DeHavilland  Beaver  float- 
plane with  another  couple.  The  pilot  flew 
us  over  the  rolling  tundra  to  the  s<  mthwest 
tor  forty-five  minutes;  we  landed  where 
Upper  Talarik  Creek  enters  Iliamna  Lake. 
At  a  thousand  square  miles,  Iliamna  is  one 
of  the  largest  lakes  in  the  United  States 
and  one  of  two  or  three  in  the  world  with  a 
population  of  freshwater  seals.  Some  could 
be  seen  playing  in  the  windy  chop. 

The  stream  was  choked  with  hundreds 
of  big,  brilliant  red  fish:  sockeye  salmon, 
completing  their  five-year  life  cycle  by 
returning  from  the  sea  hundreds  of  miles 
away  to  their  birthplace  to  spawn  and  die. 
Lakes  Iliamna  and  Clark  and  their  tribu- 
taries are  part  of  the  watershed  known  as 
the  Bristol  Bay  region,  which  from  late 
June  to  early  August  teems  with  the  largest 
run  of  sockeye  salmon  in  the  world. 
Toward  the  end  of  their  run,  the  fish  stop 
feeding,  living  off  nutrients  stored  in  their 
bodies,  which  gradually  waste  away  as  they 
turn  from  silver  to  red.  They  won't  take  a 
lure  and,  even  if  snagged  by  accident, 
don't  make  very  good  eating,  though  the 
flesh  is  relished  by  bears. 

Grizzlies,  which  in  these  parts  can  stand 
nine  feet  tall,  are  accorded  first  rights  on 
th  e  streams.  As  we  set  oft  through  the  alder 
thickets  along  the  banks,  some  of  us  talked 
and  whistled  to  ourselves  to  make  sure  we 
didn't  take  any  by  surprise.  We  caught  a 
few  good-size  trout  using  fly  rods  with  a 
variety  of  wet  and  dry  lures,  picked  wild 
blueberries,  had  bagged  lunches  and  cold 
beer  on  a  gravel  bar  in  the  August  sun — 
when  it  reaches  65  degrees  in  Alaska  it  is 
considered  hot — and  fished  some  more 
until  late  afternoon,  when  it  was  time  to 
go.  I  distinguished  myself  that  day  by 
stumbling  over  a  beaver  stump  in  the  brush 
and  winding  up  in  the  icy  water  flat  on  my 
back.  Back  at  the  lodge  I  was  thankful  to 
bake  out  in  the  lakeside  sauna. 

The  following  day  we  flew  to  Kontrashi- 
buna Lake,  a  blue  gem  in  the  mountains, 
where  we  hiked  down  a  trail  below  the  out- 
let to  a  beautiful  waterfall.  There  we  spent 
most  of  the  day  fishing  for  grayling,  a 

iller  game  fish  with  a  sail-like  dorsal  fin 
and  plenty  of  tight.  We  ate  fresh  grayling 

/  eft:  Brooks  Tanner  with  his  | four wen-pound 
>i  iroui.  Ri^ht,  above:  Floatplanes  at 


for  lunch,  cooked  over  a  fire  by  our  guide. 
Another  day  we  were  dropped  oft  high  in 
the  mountains  at  Twin  Lakes,  where  we 
fished  tor  lake  trout.  Late  in  the  morning 
we  flew  over  to  a  cabin  on  the  upper  lake 
built  by  a  latter-day  Thoreau  from  Prim- 
rose, Iowa,  named  Dick  Proenneke. 
When  we  arrived,  Dick,  who  had  been 
down  the  lake  hiking  and  observing  Dall 
sheep,  came  paddling  up  in  his  canoe.  A 
small,  wiry  man,  he  is  renowned  tor  out- 
lasting anyone  on  the  trail,  including  well- 
conditioned  outdoorsmen  a  third  his  age. 

Dick  showed  us  around  his  cabin,  a  cozy 
one-room  hideaway  he  had  put  together 

The  stream 
was  choked  with  big, 
brilliant  fish— the 
largest  run  of 
sockeye  salmon 
on  earth. 


with  careful  craftsmanship  out  of  stripped 
spruce  logs  with  an  insulating  sod  roof.  To 
discourage  bears,  his  long-term  supplies 
are  stashed  in  a  small  log  cabin  on  stilts  in 
back.  He  showed  us  some  of  his  finds. 
They  included  gold  nuggets  panned  from  a 
nearby  creek  and  a  cast  he  made  of  a  wolf 
track  a  good  five  inches  across. 

Sam  Keith  assembled  a  book,  One 
Man's  Wilderness,  from  Dick's  journals  and 
photographs:  a  remarkable  story  of  a  man 
who  chucked  civilization  to  live  in  and 
with  the  "Great  Land."  The  book's  epi- 
logue is  a  message  left  in  his  cabin  for  any- 
one needing  shelter  while  he  is  away. 
"This  is  beautiful  country,"  it  concludes. 
"It  is  even  more  beautiful  when  the  ani- 
mals are  left  alive. " 

Every  fisherman  brings  home  a  story. 


('ONNnlSSLUK 


Completing  a  five-year  life  cycle,  a  sockeye  salmon  has  returned  to  its  birthplace,  in  one  of  Lak< 


e  Clark's  streams,  to  spawn  and  die. 


Ours  began  on  a  brilliant  day  at  Lower  Tal- 
arik  Creek,  where  the  stream  winds  be- 
hind a  ridge  ot  sand  dunes  into  Iliamna's 
inland  sea.  On  the  flight  in,  we  had  seen 
antlered  caribou  grazing  on  the  tundra 
moss  and,  on  a  ridge,  a  tawny  grizzly  that 
reared  in  alarm  at  the  low-flying  plane, 
anxious  to  defend  her  two  cubs. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  day's  fishing,  my 
son  was  standing  near  the  creek's  outlet, 
using  a  pink  artificial  salmon's  egg  as  a 
lure,  when  something  hit  his  hook  with 
considerable  force.  The  light  fly  rod  bent 
double  as  whatever  it  was  took  out  almost 
all  the  line  on  the  reel.  Half  an  hour  later 
the  fish  had  tired  enough  to  be  pulled 
carefully  into  the  shallows,  where  it  could 
be  examined  and  measured.  To  an  East- 
erner, a  rainbow  trout  is  a  beauty  if  it  is 
eighteen  inches  long  and  weighs  two 
pounds.  This  one  was  thirty-two  inches  in 
length,  sixteen  inches  in  girth,  and 
weighed  an  estimated  fourteen  pounds — 
the  year's  record  for  the  lodge  so  far.  Our 
options  were  to  have  it  mounted  (at  seven 
dollars  an  inch)  or  just  take  pictures  and  let 
it  go,  holding  the  fish  underwater  and 
stroking  it  gently  until  the  shock  of  com- 
bat had  worn  off.  Brooks  chose  the  latter. 
Dick  Proenneke  would  have  approved. 
Getting  There:  Alaska,  Western,  North- 
west Orient,  and  other  commercial  air- 
lines have  regular  service  to  Anchorage 
from  the  lower  forty-eight  states.  Con- 
necting air  service  can  be  arranged  for  the 


hour's  flight  to  Lake  Clark,  for  $220  per 
person  per  round  trip. 
Money  Matters:  Rates  for  the  1984  season 
at  Van  Valin's  (June  8  through  September 
30)  are  $2,350  per  person  for  six  days  and 
seven  nights,  including  room  (tour  bunks, 
private  bath),  meals,  and  daily  guided 
flights  to  the  region's  best  fishing  spots 
within  a  1 50-mile  radius.  Shorter  stays  can 
be  arranged  at  $335  a  day  fly-out,  or  $275 
per  person  for  six  people  or  more  reserving 
as  a  group.  (The  lodge  is  a  favorite  among 
doctors,  who  combine  fishing  vacations 
with  evening  seminars  conducted  by  ex- 
perts in  their  various  medical  fields,  all 
booked  through  a  service  called  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Medical  Specialists, 
of  Birmingham,  Alabama.) 

Van  Valin's  also  offers  wilderness  raft- 
ing-fishing trips  down  some  of  the  region's 
wilder  streams.  The  longest,  an  eight-day, 
200-mile  expedition,  is  $1,250  per  person, 
including  guides,  rafts,  tents,  sleeping 
bags,  meals,  and  floatplane  transportation 
from  the  lodge  to  the  point  of  origin  at  a 
highland  lake  and  pickup  at  journey's  end. 
There  is  also  a  trip  of  four  float  days,  with 
one  day  at  the  lodge,  for  $995.  For  those 
who  just  want  to  stay  around  the  island, 
fishing  in  the  lake,  canoeing,  hiking,  or 
loafing,  the  rate  is  $150  a  day.  Bring  your 
own  fishing  equipment,  plus  rain  gear  and 
warm  clothes,  though  with  advance  notice 
you  may  borrow  rods,  lures,  and  waders 
from  the  lodge.  □ 


FISHERMAN'S 
CATCH 

The  Bristol  Bay  region  is  noted  for  its  silver 
salmon,  which  average  eight  to  twelve 
pounds  and  generally  run  in  late  August; 
three-  to  four-pound  pink  salmon,  which 
also  run  in  August;  chum  salmon,  ten  to 
twelve  pounds,  which  run  in  July;  sockeye 
salmon,  which  run  from  late  June  through 
early  August  and  average  around  eight 
pounds;  and  the  champion  ot  salmon,  the 
king,  which  run  in  July  and  average  about 
thirty  pounds,  with  trophy  catches  ot  fifty 
pounds  or  more.  Other  favorites  that  run 
from  June  through  September  are  arctic 
grayling,  averaging  one  to  two  pounds; 
arctic  char,  two  to  tour  pounds  or  more; 
northern  pike,  five  to  eight  pounds  and  up; 
and  rainbow  trout — to  many  fishermen, 
the  prize  catch  of  all — weighing  two  to 
seven  pounds,  with  trophy  size  ten  pounds 
or  more.  Further  details  about  fishing  are 
given  in  a  brochure  mailed  on  request  from 
Van  Valin's. 

Address:  Van  Valin's  Island  Lodge,  Port 
Alsworth,  Alaska  99653;  radiotelephone 
(907)  345-// 60. 

(  )gden  Tanner  is  the  author  of  several  Time- 
Life  books  about  natural  history. 
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AMERICAN 

LMNG 
MONUMENTS 


A  celebration  of 
one  hundred  thirty-one  superachievers 


In  1950,  Japan  passed  a  law  "for  the  preservation  of  cultural 
properties"  that  provided,  among  other  things,  for  lifelong 
g  >\  ernment  support  of  "Holders  of  Important  Intangihle  Cul- 
tural Properties,"  popularly  known  as  Living  National  Trea- 
sures. People  the  world  over  have  been  fascinated  to  hear 
about  these  practitioners  (often  reclusive)  of  such  ancient,  all 
but  extinct  arts  and  crafts  as  Bunraku  puppetry,  sword  polish- 
ing, and  leading  the  tea  ceremony.  Everyone  seems  to  agree 
that  the  Japanese  had  a  wonderful  idea.  Even  so,  American 
legislators  have  never  proposed  following  their  example. 

It's  no  mystery  why  not.  Nothing  in  the  American  experi- 
ence compares  to  Japan's  unique  clash  between  ancient  ways 
of  life  and  the  space-age  hurly-burly.  When  our  young  land 
takes  a  look  back,  it  is  barely  further  than  to  our  grandparents 
and  great-grandparents.  We  like  to  celebrate  them  as  trail- 
blazers,  as  pioneers.  No  one  wants  to  do  the  things  they  did 
the  way  they  did  them.  When  they  graduate  into  their  con- 
dign halls  of  fame,  as  Martha  Graham,  Georgia  O'Keeffe,  and 
the  late  Ansel  Adams  long  since  have  done,  the  best  of  the 
new  generation  salute — and  blast  off  into  tomorrow. 

We  admire  the  old-time  heritage,  of  course.  There  are 
Americans  wh<  >  l<  ivingly  stitch  quilts,  reproduce  colonial  flat- 
id  perpetuate  Blue  Ridge  mountain  ballads.  And  they 
e  plenty  i  if  e  u>>r<  »mers.  But  no  lawmaker  will  put  taxpayers' 

An  mdt  >  intnn  American  Living  Monuments  appears  on  page  1 13. 


money  on  the  manufacture  of  working  Civil  War  long  rifles  or 
museum-quality  Conestogas.  Our  civilization  is  too  young  to 
invest  so  heavily  in  looking  backward. 

We're  not  ready  for  Living  National  Treasures. 

That's  not  to  say  that,  as  this  nation  marches  into  its  two 
hundred  and  eighth  year,  there  are  not  people  to  be  treasured 
out  there  on  the  vast  horizon.  But  they  fit  no  single  pattern. 
Innovators,  conservators,  discoverers,  dreamers,  schemers, 
even  a  carpetbagger  or  two — there's  no  end  to  the  multitudes 
who  came  crowding  to  mind  when  we  first  thought  of  assem- 
bling a  cavalcade  of  admirable  contemporary  Americans. 

From  that  bewildering  throng,  the  editors  of  Connoisseur 
have  chosen  to  celebrate  131  individuals  in  72  categories. 
They  are  the  movers,  the  doers,  the  achievers  in  ongoing, 
real-time  endeavors,  tops  in  their  fields,  from  the  arts,  archi- 
tecture, and  science  to  business,  labor,  and  government. 
They  are  our  American  Living  Monuments. 

It  would  be  folly  to  pretend  that  their  influence  in  every 
case  is  altogether  benign.  Next  to  exemplars  of  Solomonic 
wisdom  (see,  for  instance,  the  category  JURISTS)  and  human- 
itarianism  (see  EDUCATORS,  M.D.'s,  LIVING  CHECKBOOK)  are 
the  more  ambiguous  presences  (PRAGMATISTS,  MACH1AVELS, 
CHAMELEON  EXTRAORDINAIRE)  and  one  outright  villain 
(GENGHIS  KHAN).  Still,  streamers  and  confetti  for  all!  They 
are  the  people  who  collectively  give  this  maverick  country  of 
ours  its  kaleidoscopic  sense  of  who  we  are. 


Illustrations  by  Diana  Bryan 
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AESTHETES  Lincoln  Kirstein  dreamed  of  transplanting  the 
heritage  of  the  imperial  Russian  ballet  onto  American  soil  and 
brought  George  Balanchine  over  to  make  it  happen,  by 
founding,  first,  the  School  of  American  Ballet,  and  then  a 
professional  company,  the  peerless  New  York  City  Ballet. 

Kynaston  McShine's  latest  show — international  contem- 
porary painting  and  sculpture  at  New  York's  Museum  of  Mod- 
ern Art,  where  he  is  senior  curator — reflects  the  rare  sort  of 
mind  that  hasn't  given  up  on  contemporary  art  despite  linger- 
ing aesthetic  stagflation.  His  eyes  are  open,  and  he  intends 
that  others'  should  be,  too. 

ARCHITECTS  Kevin  Roche,  winner  of  the  Pritzker  Prize  for 
1982,  is  not  only  a  form  giver  but  also  an  anomaly  among  his 
contemporaries  in  the  profession:  one  who  makes  the  per- 
formance of  a  building  count  as  much  as  the  looks. 

With  his  inventive  eye  and  down-to-earth  approach,  the 
invigorating  if  often  baffling  Robert  Venturi  has  been  the 
most  cogent  thinker  in  recent  architecture — one  with  the 
ability  to  preach  what  he  also  practices. 

ARCHITECTURAL  FACADES  Philip  Johnson:  The  first  Pritzker 
Prize  winner  ( 1979)  and  the  inventive  dean  of  American  pop 
exteriors  and  the  occasional  outside  prop. 

Michael  Graves:  The  tireless  perpetrator  of  neo-Babylo- 
nian  exteriors  with  insides  about  as  alluring  as  the  ancient 
ziggurats'. 

BODIES  BEAUTIFUL  Jennifer  Beals,  the  dreamer  of  Flash- 
dance,  didn't  dance,  as  it  turns  out.  But  even  standing  still, 
she  was  as  inspirational  as  was  her  dancing  double,  the  French 
Marine  Jahan. 

Scott  Madsen,  who  has  been  modeling  anonymously  for 
Soloflex,  was  Connoisseur' 's  unspoiled-Olympics  gymnast. 

(Living  Monuments  in  this  category  are  subject  to  revalu- 
ation every  six  months. ) 

BOY  WONDER  Eve  gave  man  the  first  apple  worth  talking 
about.  Steve  Jobs  gave  us  the  second.  And  the  Apple  II. 

CHAMELEON  EXTRAORDINAIRE  Miss  Piggy  turns  a  cliche  into 
a  reality.  She  is  all  things  to  all  people. 

CHOREOGRAPHERS  Upturned  palms,  friezes  in  profile, 
marches  on  bent  knee — Paul  Taylor  may  work  a  few  signature 
motifs  hard,  but  his  ingenuity  keeps  taking  startling  turns.  Of 
his  recent  ballets,  the  frisky,  airy  Arden  Court  is  a  ten. 

Twyla  Tharp's  razzle-dazzle  dances  are  like  time  capsules. 
Eclectic?  If  it's  in  the  air,  she  picks  it  up  and  takes  it  over. 

CINEMATOGRAPHER  The  subtle,  self-effacing  Gordon  Willis 
creates  a  distinct  look  for  each  of  his  movies  (among  them  The 
Godfather,  Parts  I  and  2;  All  the  President's  Men;  Annie  Hall; 
and  Zei/g).  But  he  leaves  no  crude,  arty  thumbprints. 

CLOWNS  Mel  ("Oh,  no!")  Brooks  never  shies  away  from  the 
rude  mot  juste. 


Bill  Irwin's  act  transmutes  the  little  contretemps  of  life  into 
sidesplitting,  surreal  poetry.  Especially  when  he  flies. 

COMEBACK  KID  When  the  twenty-three-year-old  Califor- 
nian  gymnast  Mark  Caso  broke  his  neck  in  training,  he 
thought  he  would  never  walk  again.  Seven  months  later,  he 
was  back  on  the  track,  headed  for  the  U.S.  Olympic  team. 

COMICS  Woody  Allen,  the  talky  city-boy  high  priest  of 
kvetch,  dreamt  of  by  analysands  worldwide. 

"A  Prairie  Home  Companion"  's  Garrison  Keillor,  drawl- 
ing historian,  troubadour,  and  poet  laureate  of  Lake  Wobe- 
gon, Minnesota. 

And  maybe  most  brilliant  of  all:  the  fast,  funky,  furious 
Richard  Pryor,  hotter  than  a  match  head. 

COMPOSERS  Passing  America's  jazzy,  hymnic,  bluesy,  folksy 
tunes  though  the  prism  of  his  imagination,  Aaron  Copland 
spreads  out  a  red-white-and-blue  rainbow. 

With  the  sort  of  unimpeachable  credentials  that  usually 
result  in  academic  compositions,  Stephen  Sondheim  is  pol- 
ishing gems  (sometimes  too  precious)  for  the  popular  musical 
theater. 

CONNOISSEURS  As  one  of  the  few  experts  worthy  to  judge 
him  said,  "Among  American  connoisseurs,  there  is  Henry  P. 
Mcllhenny,  Henry  P.  Mcllhenny,  and  Henry  P.  Mcllhen- 
ny."  He  studies,  he  discriminates,  he  is  generous  with  his 
knowledge,  but  first  and  foremost  he  was  born  with  an  uner- 
ring eye  for  the  artistic  goods. 

On  the  professional  side,  Edmund  P.  Pillsbury,  the  director 
of  the  Kimbell,  in  Fort  Worth,  has  spent  lavishly  and  coura- 
geously to  garner,  in  the  last  three  years  alone,  some  of  the 
finest  paintings  in  the  world,  to  make  the  institution  the 
finest  of  America's  small  art  museums. 

COOKS  The  art  of  American  cooking  all  begins  with  the 
huge,  genial,  erudite  James  Beard,  our  homespun  answer  to 
Lucullus. 

Alice  Waters,  of  Berkeley's  Chez  Panisse,  is  his  spiritual 
granddaughter:  just  as  Lucullan,  but  possessed  of  a  fresh, 
bright  spirit  of  adventure  all  her  own,  and  handing  it  on  to  the 
young  cooks  now  at  large  in  the  most  imaginative  kitchens  in 
the  land. 

CURMUDGEONS  At  age  eighty-nine,  Lewis  Mumford  growls 
on,  sometimes  too  bitterly,  yet  never  ineffectively,  against 
the  encroachment  of  the  shoddy  and  the  ill-conceived  in 
America's  life. 

John  Simon's  intemperate  screeds  against  every  target  in 
sight  on  the  cultural  horizon — from  purity  in  language  to  the 
curl  of  an  actress's  lip— mask  an  uncompromising  rage  for  the 
best.  It's  a  fine  madness. 

DANCERS  Suzanne  Farrell,  who  was  the  muse  of  George  Bal- 
anchine's  great  late  period,  is  now  the  incandescent  keeper  of 
his  flame. 
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In  the  seclusion  of  his  mirrorless  dance  studio,  the  glitter- 
gloved  Michael  Jackson  dreams  up  moves  that  are  a  snappy, 
crazy  marvel.  Just  ask  Fred  Astaire. 

DEFENDERS  OF  THE  FAITH  For  his  frank,  gutsy,  implacahle 
loyalty  toward  a  former  president  in  his  darkest  hour,  we 
salute  Walter  Annenberg. 

He  can  play  that  one-note  trumpet  too  shrilly,  but  Averell 
Harriman  keeps  the  nation's  leaders  on  course  when  it  comes 
to  hopes  of  cooperation  among  the  superpowers. 

DIVAS  A  galaxy  of  Americans!  The  still-lustrous  Leontyne 
Price,  the  volatile  yet  majestic  Jessye  Norman,  the  gracious 
Kathleen  Battle,  the  glittering  Ashley  Putnam,  the  beaming 
Faith  Esham,  and,  rising  fast,  Carol  Vaness,  America's  finest 
Mozartean  in  a  quarter  century. 

DRESSER  There  was  a  time  not  so  long  ago  when  it  seemed 
Calvin  Klein's  name  was  inscribed  on  every  casually  clad  right 
gluteus  in  the  land.  The  blue  tide  has  ebbed  a  little,  but  Cal- 
vinism is  here  to  stay.  The  designer's  clean  lines  and  friendly, 
natural  fabrics  have  brought  men's  leisure  wear  to  a  new  pla- 
teau of  handsome,  comfortable  practicality. 

ECCENTRIC  A  nod  to  Stewart  Mott,  fifties-ish  heir  to  a  Gen- 
eral Motors  fortune,  who  keeps  throwing  fistfuls  of  money  at 
lost  causes — the  chief  of  which  is  his  own  image. 

EDUCATORS  Bart  Giamatti,  president  of  Yale,  does  it  all:  he 
i  wructs,  he  administrates,  he  inspires — and  in  the  process 
has  proved  that  higher  education  can  be  as  exciting  as  the 
World  Series. 

For  university  leaders  to  do  their  jobs,  of  course,  primary- 
and  secondary-school  teachers  must  have  done  theirs.  One 
model:  Sherleen  Sisney.  Named  Teacher  of  the  Year  in  April 
by  the  National  Education  Association,  she  goes  beyond 
excellence  in  the  social-studies  classroom,  building  effective 
bridges  between  schools  and  business,  applying  the  civic  les- 
sons in  the  real  world. 

ENTREPRENEURS  H.  Ross  Perot,  builder  of  dynasties  and  a 
conglomerate  or  two — and  so  fiercely  protective  of  his 
employees,  he  has  taken  on  and  bested  (!)  the  Ayatollah. 

David  Murdock,  a  high-school  dropout,  once  pumped  gas 
for  a  living.  Now  he's  jockeying  for  control  of  Occidental 
Petroleum,  in  which  he  owns  a  major  interest.  He  collects 
companies  the  way  some  people  collect  stamps. 

ESSAYISTS  The  champion  of  a  native  plain  style  as  spare,  ele- 
t,  anddui  Shaker  craftsmanship:  E.  B.  White. 

The  dead-on-target,  deadpan  satirist  of  the  passing  scene: 

Russell  Bakei. 

EXPATRIATES  Gor<     idal    I- .ny-distance  reports  from  Tras- 
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Lively,  comely  all-American  girl,  nee  Lisa  Halaby,  takes 
Jordan  and  becomes  the  frontline  patriot  of  Jordanian  propa- 
ganda. We  give  you:  Queen  Noor. 

FILMMAKERS  Steven  Spielberg  and  George  Lucas,  the 
Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee  whiz  kids  of  the  renascent  Hol- 
lywood, are  not  too  proud  to  remember  that  they're  working 
in  a  collective  dream  factory. 

GARDENER  An  amateur  in  the  proper  sense-,  Rachel  Lambert 
("Bunny")  Mellon,  wife  of  the  great  art  patron  and  philan- 
thropist, is  a  landscape  designer  whose  own  garden  in  Virginia 
demonstrates  a  wit,  learning,  and  elegant  sense  of  structure 
that  make  it  a  charmed  place. 

GENGHIS  KHAN  George  Steinbrenner:  Ol'  Genghis  proudly 
destroyed  villages  by  the  hundreds  and  souls  by  the  thousands; 
ol'  George  did  it  to  the  pride  of  the  Yankees. 

GIRL  WONDER  "I  always  had  the  need  to  achieve  and  the  guts 
to  do  things  on  my  own,"  says  Marilyn  French  Hubbard.  The 
track  record  of  her  first  thirty-seven  years  bears  her  out.  A 
Detroit  management  consultant  with  a  firm  of  her  own,  Hub- 
bard also  founded  and  heads  the  3,500-member  National 
Association  of  Black  Women  Entrepreneurs.  In  1980,  she  was 
cited  "Top  Working  Woman  in  the  U.S."  (Mademoiselle)  and 
"Woman  Entrepreneur  on  the  Rise"  (Business  Week).  And 
she  flies  higher  every  year. 

GOOD  SPORTS  Eric  Heiden:  Each  of  his  five  gold  medals  just 
made  this  grand  champion  more  unassuming.  The  truly  nice 
guy.  Plus,  no  blithering  commercials! 

Chris  Evert-Lloyd  has  muffed  a  serve  from  time  to  time,  but 
her  eye  is  unfailingly  on  the  ball.  She  may  be  our  only  tennis 
champ  who  knows  that  it's  not  so  much  whether  you  win  or 
lose  but  how  you  play  the  game. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  NOVELISTS  Thomas  Pynchon's  V. ,  The 
Crying  of  Lot  49,  and  Gravity's  Rainbow  add  up  to  a  dazzling 
oeuvre.  But  we  do  wish  he'd  rouse  himself  from  his  laurels. 

Unlike  the  herd  of  practitioners  of  his  craft,  Saul  Bellow 
writes  novels  the  nineteenth-century  masters  would  recog- 
nize, never  shying  away  from  the  great  themes.  But  his  streak 
of  wicked  humor  puts  on  a  spin  that  is  twentieth  century  and 
all  his  own. 

ILLUMINATOR  Painting  stages  in  that  most  insubstantial  of 
media — pure  light — Jennifer  Tipton  transforms  bare  boards 
into  realms  of  wonder.  Dancers  owe  her  a  special  debt.  She 
lends  them  the  aura  of  celestial  things. 

ILLUSTRATORS  Happy  Hallowe'en  to  Charles  Addams  and 
all  the  family! 

Without  an  icon  by  Andy  Warhol,  a  pop  idol's  canoniza- 
tion is  simply  not  complete.  (But  painting  it  ain't.) 

INI  n  IS!  RIAL  DESIGNER  If  your  office  chair  doesn't  give  you  a 


backache;  if  your  camera  balances  properly  in  your  hand;  if 
you  can  get  a  comfortable  grip  on  your  telephone  receiver — 
chances  are  Niels  Diffrient's  work  in  the  so-called  "human 
factors"  (and  the  portfolio  series  he  coauthored,  Humanscale, 
with  its  thousands  of  body  measurements)  is  somewhere  in  the 
background. 

INTERIOR  DESIGNERS  Albert  Hadley's  smooth,  sinuous, 
pleasingly  aristocratic  interiors  will  always  be  prime  targets  for 
plagiarists. 

Mario  Buatta,  the  domestic  pet  of  American  interiors, 
scores  with  the  cozy,  cluttered,  lived-in  look.  His  is  a  harmo- 
ny of  timely  exuberances. 

JURISTS  As  founder  and  president  of  the  Children's  Defense 
Fund,  Marian  Wright  Edelman — among  countless  other  dis- 
tinctions, the  first  black  woman  to  be  admitted  to  the  Missis- 
sippi bar,  and  first  to  be  elected  to  the  Yale  University  Corpo- 
ration— has  been  fighting  tirelessly,  eloquently,  to  provide 
adequate  education,  food,  and  shelter  for  every  child  in  the 
nation. 

Alabama-born  Federal  Judge  Frank  M.  Johnson,  Jr.,  gets 
our  vote  among  today's  foremost  juridical  crusaders.  At  the 
height  of  the  violence  and  mass  hysteria  surrounding  the  civ- 
il-rights movement,  this  law-school  friend  and  classmate  of 
George  Wallace  handed  down  the  rulings  that  dismantled  the 
legal  machinery  of  segregation. 

LABOR  LEADER  Thirty-five  years  old  this  month,  Richard 
Trumka  is  the  best  thing  to  happen  to  the  labor  movement 
since  the  rise  of  Cesar  Chavez.  The  doctor-of-laws  son  and 
grandson  of  Pennsylvania  miners  rose  from  working  under- 
ground to  the  presidency  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  and  is  helping  to  breathe  new  life  not  only  into  the 
UMW  but  also  into  the  foundering  coal  industry. 

LANDSCAPISTS  Lively,  learned,  irreverent, John  Brinckerhoff 
Jackson  has  taught  two  generations  of  builders  and  landscape 
architects  to  see  domesticated  land — as  against  nature  in  the 
raw — with  humanism  and  humor.  His  graceful,  cogent  essays 
in  Landscape  magazine,  which  took  his  message  to  a  wider 
audience,  have  become  the  touchstones  of  his  profession. 

Scots-born  Ian  McHarg  does  not  talk;  he  roars.  In  both  his 
Philadelphia  practice  and  his  classes  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  he,  more  than  anyone  else,  has  insisted  that 
landscape  architects  respect  the  givens  of  the  natural  setting. 
That  is  no  small  feat;  it  means,  among  other  things,  not  build- 
ing on  sand  dunes  or  in  floodplains,  no  matter  how  inviting. 

LIVING  CHECKBOOKS  When  a  cure  is  found  for  juvenile  dia- 
betes, chances  are  that  key  pieces  of  the  puzzle  will  come  from 
the  Children's  Diabetes  Foundation,  in  Denver,  a  treatment 
and  research  center  bankrolled  by  Marvin  Davis,  who  hap- 
pens to  own  the  Davis  Oil  Company  and  Twentieth  Century- 
Fox. 

Capping  a  lifetime  of  thoughtful  behind-the-scenes  philan- 
thropy— mostly  in  support  of  New  York  City's  leading  per- 
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forming-arts  institutions — Leslie  Samuels  funded  the  success- 
ful reconstruction  of  the  acoustically  troubled  New  York  State 
Theater  (even  though  his  hope  that  the  house  would  be  re- 
named after  his  wife,  the  late  Fan  Fox,  was  vetoed,  reportedly 
by  none  other  than  George  Balanchine). 

MACHIAVELS  Armand  Hammer:  Deals,  deals,  deals,  and 
more  deals  from  the  man  who  taught  Lenin  how  to  make  pen- 
cils. 

Gordon  Getty:  What  canny  and  bold  dissimulation  in  pull- 
ing off  the  money-loaded  Getty  Oil-Texaco  merger! 

MASTERS  OF  DECORATIVE  ARTS  For  what  are  unarguably  the 
best  textile  designs  on  earth,  beat  a  track  to  Jack  Lenor  Lars- 
en,  in  New  York  City. 

Dale  Chihuly's  fantasias  in  glass  evoke  the  most  divergent 
realms  of  our  far-flung  universe:  the  marine,  the  arboreal,  the 
lunar — maybe  even  the  inside  of  a  black  hole. 

M.D.'s  As  high  as  he  has  risen  in  his  profession — and  as  pres- 
ident emeritus  of  the  Memorial  Sloan-Kettering  Cancer  Cen- 
ter, he  has  few  peers — Lewis  Thomas  has  never  allowed 
administrative  and  political  overload  to  get  in  the  way  of  a 
physician's  first  responsibility,  the  relieving  of  human  suffer- 
ing. For  the  lay  reader,  his  lucid  essays  on  science  and  medi- 
cine are  windows  into  a  compassionate  and  far-ranging 
mind. 

Rosalyn  Yalow,  who  won  the  Nobel  Prize  for  physiology  or 
medicine  in  1977,  stands  a  good  chance  of  receiving  the 
award  a  second  time.  The  entire  industry  of  radioimmunoas- 
say has  been  built  up  around  her  work,  but  she  never  made  a 
dime  for  herself  and  never  tried  to.  The  Nobel  hasn't  changed 
her  life.  Her  brilliant  work  continues. 

MISS  LONELYHEARTS  Ann  Landers. 

MUSEOLOGISTS  The  king:  S.  Dillon  Ripley,  who  outlived  all 
those  congressional  committees  and  whose  name  causes 
museum  directors  across  the  nation  to  quake  at  the  words 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  prince:  Michael  Spock,  who  directs  the  Boston  Chil- 
dren's Museum,  and  who  never  minds  when  his  inventive, 
alluring  ideas  are  ripped  off  by  less  gifted  colleagues  coast  to 
coast. 

NATIVE  VOICES  Few  have  Eudora  Welty's  gift  for  capturing  so 
exact,  loving,  and  ironic  a  sense  of  place.  Through  her  record 
of  fleeting  things — the  cycles  of  the  seasons,  the  sounds  of 
voices,  the  flaring  passions  that  weave  the  fabric  of  small- 
town life — her  native  Mississippi  acquires  the  permanence  a 
world  can  possess  only  in  art. 

An  equally  distinctive  voice,  this  one,  from  Georgia,  is 
Alice  Walker's.  She  was  the  youngest  of  a  sharecropper's 
eight  children,  and  her  fiction  and  poetry,  drawn  in  signifi- 
cant part  from  memory,  paint  the  black  experience  in  haunt- 
ing colors.  And  none  of  her  power  is  dissipated  in  time-bound 
polemics. 
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PAINTERS  The  notion  of  a  living  old  master  may  seem  oxy- 
moronic,  but  Jasper  Johns  just  about  fills  the  bill. 

Andrew  Wyeth's  moody,  broody  images  may  be  too  truth- 
ful for  their  own  good;  the  current  crop  of  art  critics  outraged 
by  his  style  certainly  shows  no  promise  of  recognizing  what's 
there. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS  As  a  young  sculptor  in  the  early  twenties, 
Ohio-born  Berenice  Abbot  packed  up  and  went  to  Paris,  only 
to  find  her  true  calling  there — as  a  photographer.  She  began 
with  riveting  portraits  of  the  city's  artists  and  literary  lions, 
encountered  Eugene  Atget  before  his  death,  in  1927,  and 
returned  to  America.  Atget's  influence  shows  in  her  images  of 
New  York  as  it  changed  in  the  thirties.  By  the  sixties  she  was 
experimenting  with  representations  of  such  invisible  phe- 
nomena as  gravity  and  magnetism.  Her  links  with  the  history 
of  her  craft  remain  powerful  (she  is  to  this  day  the  custodian  of 
Atget's  legacy),  but  she  has  always  gone  her  own  way. 

Richard  Avedon  has  the  amazing  ability  to  excel  in  captur- 
ing both  the  beautiful  and  the  ugly.  His  work  has  snap,  imme- 
diacy, and  the  imprint  of  a  thinking  mind. 

PLAYWRIGHTS  The  highway,  the  West:  Sam  Shepard  dives 
into  the  hallucinations  that  rise  as  the  old  myths  die.  In  his 
finest  pieces  (top  of  the  list:  Buried  Child),  he  gives  his  country 
a  supercharged  poetic-imagist  theater  the  likes  of  which  it  has 
never  known. 

Lanford  Wilson's  examinations  of  the  American  family — 
its  trials,  its  frailty,  its  unexpected  reserves  of  unbroken  spir- 
it — are  more  conventional  in  style  and  subject.  (Consider 
The  Fifth  of  ]uly. )  If  any  American  has  absorbed  the  lessons  of 
the  tragicomic  Chekhov,  Wilson  is  the  one. 

POLITICAL  CARTOONISTS  The  acid  Jeff  MacNelly,  who  also 
draws  the  talking-bird  strip  Shoe,  wields  his  pen  like  a  scalpel 
to  dissect  the  diseased  and  bloated  body  politic. 

Garry  Trudeau's  convictions  are,  as  a  maturing  sixties  radi- 
cal's naturally  would  be,  more  shrouded  in  existential  relativ- 
ism and  dubiety.  No  answers,  but  he's  still  asking  the  right 
questions. 

POLITICAL  HACKS  Tip  O'Neill:  Anything,  any  time,  for  the 
party. 

Robert  Dole:  Any  time,  anything,  for  the  party. 

POP  CRITICS  Scarce  indeed  are  the  critics  who  can  write  for 
the  popular  audience  with  style  and  energy.  Scarcer  still  are 
the  ones  who,  while  doing  so,  bring  their  passion  for  their 
subjec  t  to  the  instance  at  hand,  who  give  their  readers  a  con- 
n  to  care.  John  Updike,  whose  perceptive  book 
in  the  New  Yorker  far  transcend  the  limitations  of 
their  genre,  is  one.  Robert  Hughes,  who  covers  art  for  Time 
:'nc  v''r!  ion  and  conviction,  is  the  other. 
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DORIANS  With  a  grand  assist  from  the  great 
rian  Jean  Froissart,  Barbara  Tuch- 
rfectly  phrased,  eminently  defensible 


revisionist  views  of  late-medieval  history.  Her  lessons  for  the 
future,  though,  should  be  handled  with  care. 

And  then  there's  the  staggeringly  prolific  James  Miche- 
ner — though  if  people  talked  the  way  his  characters  do,  the 
world  would  be  populated  by  trees. 

PRAGMATISTS  Politics,  as  Henry  Kissinger  understands  all 
too  well,  is  the  art  of  the  possible.  It  wouldn't  hurt,  though, 
once  in  a  while  to  inject  some  ideals. 

Felix  Rohatyn  gets  marks  for  plain  dealing — and  for  rolling 
the  Big  Apple  back  from  the  brink  of  ruin. 

PUNDITS  David  Brinkley's  wry,  skeptical  tone  of  voice  and 
twist  of  mind  are  two  of  the  few  assets  remaining  in  the  dwin- 
dling arsenal  of  tricks  of  commercial  television. 

And  hats  off  to  Vermont  Royster,  who  despite  his  high  ped- 
estal has  never  developed  a  swollen  head.  To  this  day,  com- 
mon sense's  best  friend. 

RENAISSANCE  SPIRITS  With  his  entrepreneurial  panache  and 
insatiable  love  of  luxe,  Malcolm  Forbes  would  have  felt  right 
at  home  at  the  court  of  the  Medici.  But  would  Florence  have 
been  big  enough  for  both  ? 

"I  love  San  Francisco,"  Dorothy  ("Buff")  Chandler  has 
said,  "but  I  could  never  live  there,  because  everything  that 
needed  doing  has  long  since  been  done."  And  just  what  has 
she  done  to  keep  busy  through  a  long,  happy  life?  Only  given 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  the  overhaul  that  put  it  in  the  forefront 
of  American  dailies,  fought  for  clean  air,  chaired  civic  com- 
mittees beyond  number,  and,  when  the  Hollywood  Bowl  con- 
certs were  about  to  peter  out,  single-handedly  kept  them 
going. 

SABOTEURS  Stick-in-the-Wheel  awards  to  Ramsey  Clark  for 
launching,  in  1969,  in  the  last  hour  of  the  last  day  of  his 
tenure  as  attorney  general  of  the  United  States,  a  decade- 
long,  totally  abortive  antitrust  action  against  IBM;  and  to 
William  Casey,  who  tops  even  John  L.  Lewis  in  damage  done 
to  the  country. 

SCULPTORS  Isamu  Noguchi  perfected  his  stylized  art  without 
seeking  to  please  any  special-interest  group  of  stylists.  A  real 
bolt  of  lightning. 

Mark  di  Suvero  is  outrageous,  unpredictable,  heroic, 
experimental,  erratic,  wild — just  what  a  contemporary  sculp- 
tor ought  to  be. 

SOULS  OF  JAZZ  Ella  Fitzgerald:  For  over  half  a  century,  the 
classic.  And  if  we  can  trust  our  crystal  ball,  we'll  be  singing  the 
same  tune  fifty  years  from  now  for  today's  smooth  young  man 
with  a  horn,  the  great  Wynton  Marsalis. 

SPIRIT  OF  VEGAS  Liberace.  (He  would  say  more. ) 

stars  OF  SCREEN  In  the  last  twenty  years,  Katharine  Hep- 
burn has  been  falling  back  on  the  Yankee-pioneer  manner- 
isms that  get  her  from  Connecticut  to  Hollywood  by  covered 
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wagon  at  the  dawn  of  the  motion-picture  age.  But  film  for 
film,  no  actress  seriously  at  work  today  can  look  back  on  a 
career  of  greater  distinction. 

And  three  cheers  for  the  versatile  Robert  Duvall. 

STARS  OF  STAGE  Jane  Alexander's  cool  strength  and  intelli- 
gence were  evident  from  the  moment  she  first  stepped 
onstage.  The  evolving  surprise  has  been  her  range,  her  irony, 
her  passion.  She  manages,  as  only  a  handful  of  American 
actors  do,  to  maintain  a  major  presence  on  the  stage  even  as 
she  builds  her  career  in  films  and  television.  Just  this  season, 
she  made  Frederic  Forrest  a  rip-snorting  tomboy  lover  in  "Ca- 
lamity Jane"  on  TV,  even  as  she  was  scintillating  off- 
Broadway  in  Pinter's  elusive  erotic  conundrum  Old  Times. 

And  hooray  for  Kevin  Kline,  who  can  not  only  swash  a 
buckle  with  the  best  of  them,  fizz  like  champagne  in  high 
comedy,  and  purvey  up-to-the-minute  bafflement  but  can 
also  play  electrifying  Shakespeare.  He  shows  every  promise 
of  developing  into  the  nation's  finest  classical  actor  in  an  age. 
(Catch  his  Henry  V  in  New  York's  Central  Park  this 
month. ) 

STARGAZERS  M.I.T.'s  Philip  Morrison,  revered  among  his 
peers  for  his  contributions  on  topics  in  theoretical  astrophys- 
ics from  cosmic  rays  to  supernovas,  doesn't  look  only  skyward. 
The  Price  of  Defense,  coauthored  with  five  other  experts  on 
nuclear  arms,  proposes  a  detailed  alternative  defense  posture 
for  the  United  States.  Objective:  Survival  for  Spaceship 
Earth.  Humanism  knows  no  stauncher  ally. 

W.  W.  Morgan,  professor  emeritus  at  Yerkes  Observatory, 
Williams  Bay,  Wisconsin,  has  worked  mainly  on  the  mega- 
macro  scale,  finding  the  first  evidence  for  the  spiral  structure 
of  our  galaxy  and  inventing  (with  Philip  Childs  Keenan  and 
Edith  Kellman)  a  new  classification  for  stellar  spectra,  one  of 
the  grandest  feats  of  its  kind  since  Linnaeus  tidied  up  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  kingdoms. 

STATESMEN  No  one  around  at  the  moment,  alas. 

TECHNOLOGISTS  Thanks  to  the  well-oiled  PR  machinery  of 
the  Japanese  auto  industry,  robots  are  commonly  thought  of 
as  an  Oriental  invention.  In  fact,  the  grand  old  man  of  robot- 
ics is  the  eastern  seaboard's  Joseph  F.  Engelberger,  founder  of 
Unimation,  Inc. ,  where  many  of  Japan's  hardware  auto  work- 
ers were  designed. 

Machines  that  read  out  loud  to  the  blind,  synthesizers  that 
give  you  the  sounds  of  an  orchestra  in  a  box  like  a  piano — 
Raymond  Kurzweil  finds  technological  answers  to  human 
needs.  The  need  comes  first. 

TELEVISION  MOVERS  If  Bill  Paley  were  Ted  Turner's  age,  he'd 
be  Ted  Turner.  And  if  Ted  Turner  had  been  born  when  Paley 
was,  he  would  have  invented  CBS. 

TELEVISION  SHAKERS  Johnny  Carson:  After  how  many 
years? — and  still  the  unchallenged  king  of  the  medium. 
Ted  Koppel:  The  tube's  (responsible)  Grand  Inquisitor. 


THEATER  BUILDER  When  Lloyd  Richards  was  directing  Sid- 
ney Poitier  in  A  Raisin  in  the  Sun  on  Broadway  in  1958,  the 
two  men  would  split  a  hot  dog  for  lunch — they  were  too  poor 
to  buy  two.  Today  Richards  combines  his  youthful  freshness 
with  mature  experience.  As  head  of  the  Yale  Drama  School 
and  director  of  both  the  Yale  Rep  and  the  O'Neill  Theater 
Center,  in  Waterford,  Connecticut,  he  keeps  developing 
new  playwrights,  actors,  and  directors.  As  for  lunch,  he 
attends  fund-raisers,  or  goes  hungry  until  after  showtime. 

THREE-CAR  MONTY  Lee  Iacocca:  The  man  Henry  Ford 
couldn't  see  in  his  future  became  the  champion  for  the 
nation's  interest  in  Chrysler  and  managed  to  wring  elegance 
from  an  economic  crunch. 

TRANSLATORS  Thanks  to  some  of  our  compatriots  with  an 
exceptionally  acute  sense  of  language,  the  great  international 
novelists  of  the  middle  and  late  twentieth  century  belong  not 
only  to  the  world  but  to  us.  Ralph  Manheim  gave  us  Giinter 
Grass  and  Celine.  Gregory  Rabassa  presented  Gabriel  Garcia 
Marquez.  William  Weaver  imported  Umberto  Eco  and  Italo 
Calvino.  These  men  know  not  only  the  subtle  shades  of  words 
but  also  the  nuances  of  entire  other  cultures. 

URBANOLOGIST  As  president  of  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant 
Restoration  Corporation  from  the  time  of  its  inception,  in 
1967,  until  1977,  Franklin  A.  Thomas  proved  that  leadership 
and  vision  can  revitalize  cities  even  where  urban  blight  has  hit 
hardest.  Since  1979,  at  the  helm  of  the  Ford  Foundation,  he 
has  been  applying  the  lessons  of  that  experience  in  projects 
that  benefit  cities  from  coast  to  coast. 

VITICULTURISTS  No  one  in  America's  burgeoning  wine 
industry  has  a  more  pervasive — and  benign — influence  than 
California's  grand-scale  experimentalist  Robert  Mondavi. 

Jack  Davies  has  entered  into  a  joint  venture  with  Remy 
Martin  to  produce  a  California  brandy.  Christian  Brothers, 
watch  out.  Thanks  to  Davies,  native  growers  now  know  that 
class  and  sparkle  can  be  combined  in  a  single  bottle. 

VOICES  IN  THE  WILDERNESS  David  Brower  probably  invented 
the  environmental  movement.  An  ardent  outdoorsman,  he 
forged  an  enormous  constituency  among  the  conservation- 
ists, ecologists,  and  antinuclear  alarmists — and  then  fearless- 
ly led  them  against  big  government  and  big  business. 

Having  discovered  that  the  nation's  legal  system  could  eas- 
ily accommodate  environmental  protection,  John  Adams 
formed  the  remarkably  successful  Natural  Resources  Defense 
Council  to  battle  for  nature  through  the  courts. 

WORD  SPINNERS  Isaac  Asimov  has  written  over  two  hundred 
books — and  every  one  reads  like  the  first. 

How  many  Egyptian  hieroglyphs  are  there  for  sex?  Ask 
Norman  Mailer,  but  don't  expect  a  short  answer. 

Contributors:  Priscilla  Eakeley  (research),  Matthew  Gurewitsch, 
and  Thornas  Having 


REUTERS  COACHWORKS  BRINGS  THE  CLASSICS  BACK  TO  LIFE 
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Obscure,  unadvertised,  at  times  arro- 
gantly selective  about  the  work  it 
accepts,  established  over  halt  a 
century  ago  as  a  body-and-fender 
shop  for  Manhattan's  only  Mer- 
cedes dealer  then  and  for  private  clients, 
and  today  hidden  in  the  rear  of  an  indus- 
trial building  in  Ridgefield,  Connecticut, 
Reuters  Coachworks  has  been  the  source 
of  some  of  the  world's  most  respected, 
most  prized,  most  honored  restorations  of 
antique  and  classic  cars.  Knowing  this, 
one  expects  a  motorized  Mayo  Clinic: 
shiny  gray-enameled  floors,  rows  of  care- 
fully catalogued  Duesenberg  and  Hispano- 
Suiza  parts,  automotive  surgery  in  progress 
amid  the  stainless-steel  gleam  of  fine  tools, 
Old  World  artisans  padding  about  in  white 
shop  coats  .  .  . 

Instead,  Reuters  Coach  is  a  garage 
straight  out  of  a  George  Booth  cartoon, 
lacking  only  a  melon-headed  dog  flailing 
at  its  fleas  while  a  mechanic  advises  a  cus- 
tomer that  there  are  evil  spirits  in  his 
clutch  housing.  Parts  are  piled  in  legless 
old  supermarket  carts  and  paper  coffee 
cups  scattered  on  dust-covered  shelves. 
Rummage-sale  head  lamps  and  dented  ra- 
diator shells  hang  from  the  walls.  The  floor 
betrays  the  ghosts  of  parts  and  panels 
spray-painted  wherever  there  was  a  clear- 
ing amid  the  forest  of  car  frames.  A  Mer- 
cedes 300  SL  Gullwing  coupe  waits  in  one 
corner  of  the  shop,  its  engine  bay  shrouded 
like  an  interrupted  autopsy,  the  organs 
piled  on  the  floorboards  of  a  tattered  nine- 
teenth-century Studebaker  carriage 
parked  next  to  it.  Farther  along  is  a  Pack- 
ard Darrin  Straight  Eight  convertible,  its 
varnished  dashboard  and  leather  interior 
an  anomaly  amid  the  clutter;  alongside  it, 
the  gutted  block  of  a  Marmon  V- 16  engine 
weeps  oil  into  a  pile  of  Kitty  Litter. 

"Well,  apparently  Renter  knows  how  to 
put  the  cars  back  together,"  says  David 
Brownell,  the  editor  of  Special  Interest 
Autos  magazine.  "Everybody  has  their  own 
approach.  I've  seen  the  spotless,  eat-off- 
the-floor  shops  that  can't  turn  out  a  decent 

In  1929,  this  Murphy -bodied  roadster  rolled 
straight  out  of  the  Duesenberg  factory  into  the 
Great  Depressum.  In  1983,  it  was  reborn  at 
Reuters  Coach. 
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Not  a  Mayo  Clinic  for  cars,  this  is  a  workshop. 
"We  put  the  show  into  the  car,  not  the  shop,"  say  the  Reuters. 


job,  and  I've  seen  places 
that  look  like  a  dustbin 
that  do  beautiful  work." 

Beautiful  work  is  one 
thing  that  everybody 
agrees  Gustave  Reuter  and 
his  sons,  Richard,  thirty- 
seven,  and  Robert,  thirty- 
five,  indeed  do.  "We 
could  probably  do  the 
work  in  halt  the  time," 
Robert  Reuter  says,  "but 
my  grandfather's  ghost 
would  come  back  and  hit 
me  over  the  head." 

Grandfather,  the  origi- 
nal Gustave  Reuter,  was  a 
German  carriage  maker 
who  emigrated  from  Argentina  to  the 
United  States  and  established  the  shop  in 
1929,  where  much  of  his  business  was  body 
repairs  and  interior  work  for  Zumbach,  a 
New  York  dealer  who  sold  Mercedes- 
Benzes  and  serviced  Isottas,  Bugattis, 
Hispanos,  and  other  four-wheel  pocket 
battleships.  Right  after  World  War  II,  one 
wealthy  customer  found  a  Reuter  invoice 
still  in  the  glove  box  of  his  repaired  Hisso 
and  discovered  that  Zumbach  arrived  at 
the  retail  bodywork  charge  simply  by  dou- 
bling Reuter's  price.  He  became  the  first 
collector  to  seek  out  Gustave.  "When  I 
came  out  of  the  service  in  1946,"  Gus 
recalls,  "I  said  to  my  father,  'Look,  Pop,  we 
gotta  get  out  of  this  old  stuff — get  into 
some  new-car  work,  or  we're  going  to  run 
outofjobs.'Hesaid,  'ButGussie,  it's  much 
nicer,  much  cleaner  to  work  on  the  old 
cars.'  And  here  we  are,  years  later,  and 
there  are  still  old  cars  out  there  waiting  to 
be  restored." 

Junkyards,  barns,  estate  sales,  and  auc- 
tioned cdlccnons  are  scoured  by  specula- 
tors who  have  inflated  the  classic/vintage/ 
antique  auto  market  far  beyond  anything 
dreamed  of  even  in  the  car-crazy  1960s. 
The  auction-price  record,  set  three  years 
ago,  u  $400,000,  for  a  1936  500K  Mer- 
cedes. ( That  figure  was  reportedly  put  on 
rhc  trailer,  however,  by  the  quiet  $1 .  3  mil- 
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ster. )  Yet  one  of  Reuter's  most  recent  total 
restorations  is  a  milestone  machine  that 
slept  for  over  three  decades  in  an  estate 
garage  while  all  around  it  lesser  cars  were 
fetching  king's  ransoms. 

It  is  a  1929  Mercedes  S  sports  roadster,  a 
car  less  gaudy  but  more  awesome  than  the 
better-known  1930s  Mercedes  500Ks  and 
540Ks — the  ones  with  the  often-imitated 
external  exhaust  pipes  and  swoopy  fenders 
that  make  them  look  more  like  wingless 
Messerschmitts  than  sports  cars.  The 
Reuter-restored  Mercedes  S  is  all  hood — 
an  engine  compartment  that  sweeps  back 
like  an  immense  white  steamer  trunk  to  a 
low  vee  of  a  windshield,  each  of  its  two 
panes  hinged  at  the  top  like  the  hooded 
viewing  slits  of  a  Panzer.  Behind  it,  there 
are  two  snakesk in-covered  seats,  and  just 
en<  >ugh  fender  over  each  bright-red  wheel 
to  keep  the  road  dirt  off  the  occupants. 

The  same  family  has  owned  the  car 
since  it  was  new.  The  elderly  lady  who 
brought  it  to  Renter  had  kept  it  registered 
for  each  of  the  thirty-one  years  since  her 
husband's  death,  and  she  wanted  it  re- 
built, she  said,  for  "one  last  ride."  The  bill 
was  $1  10,000,  but  the  car  took  a  national 
first  place,  the  highest  possible  collector- 
car  award  in  the  junior  class,  at  a  concours 
in  which  Gus  and  his  sons  entered  it,  with 
tlu-  lady's  permission. 

Nor  was  the  owner  quite  so  sentimental 
is  she  seemed.  "They're  all  foxes,"  Gus 
iys  of  his  customers  (perhaps  momentari- 
1   forgetting  the  man  who  appeared  with  a 


Rolls  he'd  bought  after  be- 
ing persuaded  that  the 
130,000  miles  on  the 
odometer  actually  meant 
13,000.0  miles).  "She 
asked  me  how  much  to  in- 
sure the  Mercedes  for,  and 
I  thought  it  might  shock 
her  when  I  guessed  maybe 
$350,000.  'Oh,  no,  Mr. 
Reuter,'  she  said, 
'$500,000  at  least.'  " 

Reuter's  recollections 
are  full  of  "Now,  you  can't 
print  this"  cautions,  be- 
cause some  of  his  custom- 
ers are  rich  and  reclusive 
and  others  are  caught  up 
in  a  hobby  that  has  become  a  big-bucks 
business.  His  stories  range  from  tales  of  the 
cabinet-rank  millionaire  who  used  the 
CIA  to  seek  out  the  exact  color  formula  for 
the  yellow  of  Princess  Margaret's  limou- 
sine when  Rolls-Royce  refused  to  provide 
it,  to  the  account  of  the  famous,  virtually 
priceless  American  antique  that  is  actually 
a  replica — an  entire  body  that  Reuter  built 
from  scratch  on  an  authentic  but  incorrect 
chassis.  "It  had  been  a  fire-engine  chassis, 
so  the  car  was  always  roped  off  when  it  was 
shown,  because  if  anybody  got  close 
enough  to  pace  it  off,  they'd  have  discov- 
ered that  the  car  was  seven  inches  too 
long." 

After  fifty-three  years  of  expensive  cars 
yielding  up  their  secret  stains  and  inner- 
most rashes  to  his  hands — Gus  started  at 
his  father's  side  when  he  was  seven — Reu- 
ter is  like  a  Beverly  Hills  internist:  the  stars 
have  lost  most  of  their  allure.  He  pro- 
nounces the  hallowed  name  as  MUR-suh- 
deez,  with  a  Bronx  accent,  and  he  may 
mention  the  time  "when  we  were  restoring 
Al  Capone's  Cadillac  or  Mussolini's  Lan- 
cia, 1  forget  which."  Ask  him  the  model 
number  of  the  Bugatti  sedan  sitting  near 
the  entrance  and  he'll  have  to  check  with 
one  of  his  sons.  To  him,  it's  just  another 
car. 

Nor  does  he  worship  at  the  standard 
aut<  >motive  shrines.  "Now,  you  can't  print 

this,"  he  says,  "but  the  is  the  most 

overrated  i  ar  in  the  world.  It  drives  like  a 
truck,"  announces  Gus,  disposing  of  the 
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The  Reuters  know  the  Duesenberg  well.  This  is  the  third  time  since  1 948  they  have  renewed  it.  Here  it  arrives  under  its  own  power. 


cornerstone  American  classic.  "And  I 

wouldn't  give  you  two  cents  for  a  , " 

he  says  while  his  sons  wince  as  he  names  an 
equally  adored  European  automotive  al- 
tar. "I  love  to  look  at  them,  but  I  hate  to 
work  on  them.  Some  are  so  badly  designed 
that  you  have  to  remove  the  whole  body 
just  to  get  a  fender  off." 

What  takes  place  when 
Gus  gets  those  fenders  off, 
perhaps  surprisingly,  is  not 
the  oily  disembowling  that 
goes  on  at  shops  that  spe- 
cialize in  an  entirely  sepa- 
rate category  of  automo- 
bile restoration  called 
"mechanical  work" — re- 
juvenating engines,  trans- 
missions, and  other  shiny 
internals.  Gus  jokes  that 
he  and  the  boys  can  barely 
change  a  sparkplug,  so 
Reuters  Coach  specializes 
in  low  tech  with  high 
craft:  they  do  much  the 
same  sort  of  swinging  and 


pounding,  painting  and  patching  that 
you'd  see  at  the  local  body-and-fender 
shop,  though  with  a  compulsiveness  that 
gives  the  shop  the  eminence  of  a  Rolls 
town  car  alongside  a  Honda  Civic. 

"We're  not  showmen,"  says  Robert. 
"We  put  the  show  in  the  car,  not  the 
shop."  Look  for  fancy  equipment  and 


you'll  be  disappointed;  there  are  a  few  bat- 
tered tool  chests  here  and  there,  but  the 
rest  of  it  is  largely  hammers  and  dollies 
(hand-held  anvils  against  which  the  ham- 
mer works)  to  persuade  the  metal  into  new 
shapes,  some  large  tree  stumps  outside  the 
shop  that  are  called  into  play  as  molding 
tables  for  larger  panels,  and  paint- 
encrusted  sawhorses  to 
hold  the  pieces  being 
painted.  About  the  most 
complex  piece  of  equip- 
ment in  sight,  in  fact,  is 
the  ancient  Pfaff  sewing 
machine  used  to  stitch 
seats,  carpeting,  and  con- 
vertible tops. 

"You  get  to  be  Handy 
Andy  here,"  says  Gus. 
"You're  a  blacksmith,  a 
glazier,  a  woodworker,  a 
metalworker,  a  painter. 
Every  job  leads  to  some- 
thing else."  Today,  Gus 
and  Robert  are  shaping 
and  brazing  new  metal 
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into  the  rusted-out  spare-tire  fender  well  of 
a  Marmon;  Reuter's  left  hand  shares  braz- 
ing rod  and  omnipresent  cigarette  while  he 
welds,  goggleless,  with  a  battered  sheet  of 
dark  plastic  slipped  down  inside  his  eye- 
glasses. 

Reuter  would  probably  rather  be  a  car- 
riage maker  than  an  auto  restorer:  for  him, 
the  internal-combustion  engine  is  a  bit  of 
an  annoyance.  Though  his  professed  me- 
chanical ignorance  is  an  affectation  (Gus 
and  his  sons  will  weld  up  a  cracked  block  in 
a  trice,  and  the  shop  is  handling  an 
increasing  amount  of  mechanical  restora- 
tion), he  loves  to  restore  coaches — and 
carriages,  sleighs,  cutters,  phaetons,  and 
other  eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century 
conveyances.  Even  among  cars,  he's  fond- 
est of  the  real  antiques — the  pre- World 
War  I  Simplexes,  Mercers,  and  other  loco- 
motive-like pioneers.  "The  classics — the 
late  nineteen-twenties  and  thirties  cars — 
are  simply  refinements  of  the  relatively 
crude  way  the  antiques  were  built,"  he 
says.  "With  the  engines  and  windows  and 
door  locks  and  all  that  other  parapherna- 
lia, they  get  too  complicated." 

Still,  one  of  the  reasons  for  Reuter's  suc- 
cess is  the  variety  and  extent  of  his  experi- 
ence. The  blueprint  of  a  new  section  of 
bodywork  now  need  be  only  a  bit  of  ball- 
point scratching  on  a  three-by-five  snap- 
shot of  the  hulk  to  be  restored,  and  he  can 
duplicate  the  ash  frame  of  a  vault-heavy 
door  even  though  the  original  has  turned 
to  dust.  Reuter  can  reproduce  a  plumply 
padded  convertible  top  when  all  that's  left 
is  its  rusted  skeleton,  and  he  can  match  the 
shade  of  a  rose  petal  or  find  a  customer  the 
perfect  paint  color  in  the  depths  of  a  fresh- 
ly brewed  pot  of  coffee. 

"Car  collecting  used  to  be  a  minor  hob- 
by, but  now  there  must  be  2,500  restora- 
tion shops  in  the  country,"  he  says,  "and 
some  of  them  just  aren't  capable.  We've 
recently  been  getting  cars  to  re-restore, 
ones  that  others  have  worked  on,  and 
that's  twice  as  much  work  as  a  basic  resto- 
ration. A  lot  of  shops  charge  more  for  a 
restoration  than  we  do,  but  they're  work- 
ing a  lot  harder.  They  deserve  the  money 
they're  getting,  but  they  don't  understand 
how  to  do  the  job  efficiently." 

A  typical  Reuter  body-and-interior  res- 
toration goes  for  about  $50,000;  a  national 
prizewinner — a  "100-point  car" — will 
take  over  $100,000.  As  Richard  Reuter 
explains  it,  "You  can  put  together  a  nine- 
ty-point car  for  around  $25, 000 ,  but  every 
point  beyond  that  costs  another  $5,000, 
until  you  get  to  ninety-eight  points.  Then 

Bared  of  body,  the  Duesenberg' s  chassis 
reveals  its  faults  if  not  its  age. 


Automotive  blacksmithery :  a  head  lamp  is  annealed  to  ready  it  for  dent  removal 


Reassembly:  interior  renovation  begins  as  the  repainted  body  takes  shape. 


Software:  the  upholsterer  Edward  Bielik  stitches  a  new  top  for  the  Duesenberg. 
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Finishing  touches.  Clockwise  (below)  from  Gus  Renter,  on  bumper,  are  the  engine  rebuilder  Jim  Kovacs  and  Richard  and  Robert  Reuter. 


it  goes  crazy."  Business  has  been  slow 
enough  at  Reuters  Coach  lately  that  Gus 
will  also  custom-repaint  your  plain  old 
Plymouth  or  favorite  Toyota  for  around 
$2,000,  though  such  tender  loving  care  is 
usually  applied  to  the  more  baronial  Con- 
necticut cruisers  in  need  of  a  face-lift. 

"The  hobby  became  a  business  in  the 
late  1960s,"  explains  Ed- 
gar Allan  Jurist,  owner  of 
the  Vintage  Car  Store,  in 
Nyack,  New  York — per- 
haps the  preeminent  and 
certainly  the  first  special- 
ty-car dealer  selling  only 
exotica.  "That's  when  ev- 
erybody got  into  car  col- 
lecring.  The  demand  was 
so  enormous  thar  a  num- 
ber of  restoration  -hops 


tion  to  a  judging  meet  and  it  would  fall 
apart  because  the  restorer  didn't  have  the 
expertise  that  Gus  did. 

"I  can  tell  a  Reuter  restoration  by  the 
paint  colors  he  uses  and  the  leather — real- 
ly beautiful  leather,"  Jurist  says.  "I  don't 
know  where  he  gets  it.  The  cloth  and 
materials  .  .  .  he's  always  had  access  to 

■  M 


the  best.  And  his  experience  with  fabrics, 
with  leathers,  with  paints  and  wood  fin- 
ishes— you  can't  buy  that.  He  has  secrets 
that  were  handed  down  to  him  by  his 
father.  His  work  lasts  for  years.  I  don't 
know  what  ingredients  he  uses,  but  there 
was  always  talk  about  the  varnish  and  the 
fixing  of  certain  lacquers  that  nobody  else 
could  do.  He's  like  a  Stra- 
divarius,  whose  varnish 
remains  a  secret  even  to- 
day. That's  why  Gus  wants 
to  keep  the  business  in  the 
family." 

In  an  era  when  specula- 
tors rush  to  buy  beat-up 
Ford  Mustangs,  '56  Chev- 
rolet^ are  considered  clas- 
sics, and  DeLorean  coupes 
become  instant  collecti- 
bles Gustave  Router  and 
his  sons  remain  true  to  the 
old  school.  At  Reuters 
Coachworks,  they  do 
make  'em  the  way  they 
used  to.  □ 
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ESTATE  AU C  T I O  N 


THE  COLLECTIONS  OF  THE  LATE  DR.  MARION  E.  MANSELL 


SATURDAY,  JULY  21,  1984,  10:00  AM 
KNOXVILLE  CONVENTION  CENTER 
KNOXVILLE,  TENNESSEE 


RARE  NINETEENTH  AND 
TWENTIETH  CENTURY 
AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN 
FURNITURE,  GLASSWARE, 
PORCELAINS,  CLOCKS, 
PAINTINGS,  SILVER  AND 
OBJECTS  OF  ART. 


FREE  BROCHURE,  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  -  $10.00, 

(admits  two  to  sale). 

Preview  Exhibition,  July  20,  1984,  10:00  AM  to  6:00  PM 


'NO  BUYERS  PREMIUM 


THOMPSON  REALTY  &  AUCTION  SERVICE 

2011  E.  MAGNOLIA  AVENUE 


KNOXVILLE,  TENNESSEE  37917 
(615)  524-8449 
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AMERICAN  VISIONS 

As  investments,  the  paintings  of  our  own  Impressionists  are 
leaving  the  French  in  the  dust. 

By  Robin  Duthy 


Early  in  the  1970s,  Americans  began  to 
look  with  renewed  interest  on  their  native 
culture,  with  its  institutions  and  achieve- 
ments. Part  of  that  process  was  a  wholesale 
revaluation  of  native  art  that  is  continuing 
today.  The  American  Impressionists  rep- 
resent one  sector  that  took  off  a  few  years 
ago  and  continues  climbing  fast. 

The  principal  figures  of  the  movement 
include  Theodore  Robinson,  who  was  an 
informal  pupil  of  Monet;  Childe  Hassam; 
Maurice  Prendergast;  and  William  Merritt 
Chase.  Mary  Cassatt  must  be  included 
too,  for  not  only  was  she  perhaps  the  best 
of  all  American  Impressionists;  she  also 
played  a  crucial  role  as  midwife  at  the  birth 
of  Impressionism  in  America  and  in  work- 
ing for  irs  subsequent  acceptance. 

The  artists  who  broke  away  from  the 
Society  of  American  Artists  in  1897  and 
banded  together  as  "The  Ten"  were  hardly 
radica;  .  They  were,  most  of  them,  well 
established,  and  their  only  quarrel  with 
the  Society  pertained  to  the  size  and  qual- 
ity of  its  annual  exhibitions,  the  upshot 
being  a  decision  to  organize  their  own. 
There  would  be  no  jury  or  selection  com- 
mittee. Each  artist  was  to  be  allocated  the 
same  amount  of  wall  space  and  would  hang 
whatever  he  wished.  The  Ten's  shows  ran 
successfully  for  twenty  years  and  became  a 
high  spot  of  the  New  York  season. 

French  Impressionism's  "validity"  had 
been  debated  from  its  earliest  days.  In  the 
United  States,  George  Inness  had  called 
the  new  style  "the  original  pancake  of 
visual  imbecility";  and,  after  an  Impres- 
sionist exhibition  in  Paris  in  1877,  even 
J.  Alden  Weir,  later  one  of  The  Ten, 
wrote  home,  "1  never  in  my  life  saw  more 
horrible  things." 

By  the  early  twentieth  century,  Impres- 
sionism's genteel,  pretty  qualities  and  its 
refusal  ro  confront  the  harsh  realities  of 
urban  life  were  criticized.  A  group  of  artists 
who  rejected  the  merely  decorative  state 


Robin  \j, 
Investment 


Above:  A  luminous  landscape,  Winding  Path,  by  the  neglected  John  Henry  Twachtman,  for 
i  hose  work  estimates  range  betw\  n  $  1 5, 000  and  $70, 000.  Below:  Canoes  and  Sailboats, 
u  ard  Potihast,  sold  at  auction  f<n  $37,750  in  /983. 
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to  which  Impressionism  had  descended, 
began  to  paint  with  noticeable  rigor  and 
vitality.  Forming  themselves  into  "The 
Eight"  in  1908,  they  built  on  an  Impres- 
sionist base  and  so  may  be  described  as 
belonging,  for  a  time,  within  the  Ameri- 
can Impressionist  tradition. 

As  artists,  the  American  Impressionists 
may  not  have  matched  their  French  coun- 
terparts, but  as  investments  they  are  leav- 
ing them  far  behind.  Our  index  shows  the 
Americans  up  300  percent  since  1975;  the 
French,  just  70  percent,  albeit  off  a  much 
larger  base  figure.  By  and  large,  French 
Impressionist  painting  still  costs  two  or 
three  times  as  much  as  American,  but  the 
gap  is  narrowing  fast  as  U.  S.  collectors  dis- 
cover the  neglected  talents  in  their  own 
backyard. 

Nobody  doubts  that  the  innovative  ge- 
niuses of  this  movement  were  all  French — 
Manet,  Degas,  Renoir,  Pissarro,  Monet, 
Sisley — or  that  the  American  followers  of 
this  style  were  strongly  influenced  by 
them.  Every  member  of  The  Ten  had  stud- 
ied in  Paris  and  returned  to  America  as  a 
convert.  But  how  to  rate  their  work? 

The  market  usually  puts  the  highest  val- 
ue on  artists  who  are  considered  to  have 
broken  new  ground — who  have  discov- 
ered some  truth  about  themselves  or  the 
world  around  them  and  an  original  means 
of  communicating  it.  This  quality  may  be 
indefinable,  but  it  isn't  hard  to  recognize. 
The  French  Impressionists  had  it,  certain- 
ly. Yet  however  "original"  their  style,  it 
did  not  materialize  out  of  the  blue.  Each  in 


"THE  TEN" 

1.  John  Henry  Twachtman  (1853-1902) 

2.  Thomas  Dewing  (1851-1938) 

3.  Willard  Metcalf  (1858-1925) 

4.  Robert  Reid  (1862-1929) 

5.  Childe  Hassam  (1859-1935) 

6.  J.  Alden  Weir  (1852-1919) 

7.  Frank  Benson  (1862-1951) 

8.  Joseph  De  Camp  (1852-1923) 

9.  Edmund  Tarbell  (1862-1938) 

10.  Edward  Simmons  (1852-1931) 

"THE  EIGHT" 

1.  William  Glackens  (1870-1938) 

2.  John  Sloan  (1871-1951) 

3.  Robert  Henri  ( 1865-1929) 

4.  Maurice  Prendergast  (1859-1924) 

5.  Ernest  Lawson  (1873-1939) 

6.  Everett  Shinn  (1876-1953) 

7.  George  Luks  ( 1867-1933) 

8.  Arthur  Davies  (1862-1928) 


turn  had  come  under  a  sequence  of 
influences,  among  which  were  Courbet, 
the  Barbizon  school,  Bastien-Lepage, 
photography,  Japanese  prints,  and  the 
great  English  proto-Impressionists,  Con- 
stable and  Turner. 

One  peculiar  injustice  of  the  art  world  is 
that  if  an  artist  makes  it  into  the  top  rank 
he  is  said  to  have  brilliantly  assimilated  his 
influences.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  lacks 
the  divine  spark,  people  will  tend  to  see  his 
work  as  derivative.  That,  perhaps,  is  one 
of  the  fundamental  distinctions  made  by 
critics  between  French  and  American  Im- 
pressionists. 

Yet,  so  far  as  the  market  is  concerned, 
this  distinction  is  beginning  to  seem  no 
more  than  an  art  historians'  quibble.  It 
may  well  be  true,  as  John  Wilmerding  has 
pointed  out,  that  "American  artists  were 
too  deeply  ingrained  with  a  national  aes- 
thetic tradition  of  realism  and  narrative  to 
be  able  to  perceive  or  accept  fully  the  intel- 
lectual and  formal  implications  of  the 
French  theories."  But  few  collectors  no- 
tice such  distinctions,  and  most  would  not 
see  what  Wilmerding  was  driving  at. 

Until  recently,  influential  collectors 
rated  American  Impressionists  about  as 
highly  as  their  predecessors  did  in  the 
1890s — in  short,  as  a  pale  shadow  of  their 
French  counterparts.  Just  as  the  New  York 
rich  went  to  great  lengths  to  buy  clothes 
from  the  couturiers  of  Paris,  so  it  was  con- 
sidered smart  to  buy  art  there  too.  As  John 
Henry  Twachtman  told  students  at  the 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago  in  1893,  "Some 
day  some  of  you  will  become  painters,  and 
a  few  of  you  will  do  distinguished  work, 
and  then  the  American  public  will  turn 
you  down  for  second-  and  third-rate 
French  painters." 

Nowadays,  when  the  art  market  is  not 
seizing  on  new  and  exciting  talents,  it  is 
busy  rehabilitating  old  ones.  After  the  first 
flurry  of  interest  in  these  "rediscoveries," 
the  artist  must  do  his  bit.  That  is  to  say,  his 
work  must  be  of  a  stature  to  justify  the  new 
market  rating.  If  it  isn't,  prices  will  soon 
slip  back  to  their  former  levels.  Judged  on 
that  basis,  prices  for  most  American  Im- 
pressionists have  further  to  go. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  American  Impres- 
sionists on  the  market.  Compared  to 
around  eighty  Renoirs  and  some  sixty  Pis- 
sarros,  only  some  hundred  of  the  ten  lead- 
ing American  Impressionists  were  sold  at 
auction  last  year.  Private  and  public  col- 
lectors in  the  United  States  are  aware  of 
the  scarcity,  and,  though  overseas  buyers 
have  other  priorities,  domestic  demand 
will  keep  prices  at  the  boil. 


Boy  with  Cap,  by  Robert  Henri,  one  of '  'The 
Eight, ' '  sold  last  year  for  $39, 600. 

Though  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  a  price 
index  for  the  group,  the  artists  in  it  have 
not  been  moving  as  a  herd  and  are  not  like- 
ly to  do  so.  In  forecasting  prices  for  any  art- 
ist, one  must  apply  two  standards.  First, 
how  high  are  they  rated  by  the  academics? 
It  is  they  who  pronounce  judgment  on  an 
artist's  work.  They  influence  market  prices 
indirectly  by  writing  books  and  arranging 
major  exhibitions. 

Then  there  are  the  dealers.  Their 
clients  inevitably  buy  the  artists  they 
choose  to  stock.  But  they  soon  discover 
what  is  easy  to  sell,  and  in  the  Impression- 
ist field  it  has  been  the  sugary,  decorative 
works  that  have  scored  every  time.  Works 
by  Frank  Benson,  Edward  Potthast,  Fred- 
erick Frieseke,  and  Richard  Miller,  for 
example,  have  a  simple,  lollipop  quality 
that  has  helped  their  prices  skyrocket. 

The  palette  and  style  of  Renoir  also 
appeal  to  collectors  with  a  sweetish  tooth, 
yet  nobody  would  therefore  expect  prices 
to  fall.  Indeed,  his  work  has  been  avidly 
collected  since  it  was  shown  in  New  York 
in  1886  at  the  first  Durand-Ruel  Impres- 
sionist exhibition.  The  Sun's  critic  re- 
ferred to  "the  lumpy  and  obnoxious  crea- 
tions of  Renoir,"  but  most  sincerely  tried 
to  understand  the  Impressionists'  work, 
and  it  wasn't  long  before  the  style  was 
being  taught  in  art  schools  and  emulated 
by  artists  at  large. 
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This  widespread  acceptance  brought  no 
closer  a  solution  to  the  recurring  demand 
for  an  "American  style."  For  over  a 
hundred  years,  American  artists  had  been 
setting  off  to  study  in  London,  Paris, 
Munich,  and  Rome.  In  1837,  Emerson 
announced — prematurely — that  the  um- 
bilical cord  through  which  American  art- 
ists had  been  nourished  by  Europe  was 
about  to  be  severed.  In  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
address  he  asserted,  "Our  long  apprentice- 

George  Inness  called  French 
Impressionism  "the  original 
pancake  of  visual  imbecility." 

ship  to  the  learning  of  other  lands  draws  to 
a  close.  The  millions  that  around  us  are 
rushing  into  lite  cannot  always  be  fed  on 
the  sere  remains  of  foreign  harvests. 
Events,  actions  arise  that  must  be  sung, 
that  will  sing  themselves." 

But  the  conditions  that  enable  the  arts 
to  flourish  cannot  be  contrived.  Fortu- 
nately, Emerson's  call  was  ignored,  for  art- 
ists were  artists  first  and  nationalists  sec- 
ond. They  welcomed  anything,  including 
a  period  of  study  in  Europe  that  might 
serve  their  art.  Besides,  art  was  self-evi- 
dently  a  plant  that  could  be  greatly 
strengthened  and  improved  by  cross-tertil- 
ization.  As  Jackson  Pollock  later  pointed 
out,  the  concept  of  an  American  school  of 
paint  ing  was  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  talk 
about  an  American  school  of  mathematics 
or  physics. 

It  may  be  true  that  no  innovators  are  to 
be  found  among  the  American  Impres- 
sionists— with  the  exception  of  Prender- 
gast,  who  is  better  described  as  the  first 
American  Postimpressionist — yet  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  poetry  and  the 
individual  vision  of  each  member  of  the 
group  fully  justify  the  revaluations  that 
have  occurred. 
MaryCassatt  (1844-1926) 
The  market  for  Cassatt,  unlike  the  others, 
has  always  been  international.  Deeply  re- 
spected by  the  great  French  Impression- 
ists, with  whom  she  was  invited  to  exhibit 
in  1877,  she  painted  mother-and-child 
studies  of  great  beauty  and  without  a  trace 
of  sentimentality.  Prices  have  risen  by  300 
percent  or  more  since  1975  and  now  range 
from  $30,000  to  $1 ,000,000.  As  an  artist, 
she  matured  slowly,  and  her  early  work  up 
to  1873  is  of  secondary  importance.  Inves- 
tors should  also  beware  the  work  executed 
after  1910,  when  hci  eyesight  began  to 
fail.  Plrioea  I  aits,  whether  of  men  or 

women,  depci 


sitter.  The  outlook  for  better-quality  Cas- 
satts  remains  bright. 
Maurice  Prendergast  ( 1859-1924) 
The  innovative  quality  of  Prendergast's 
work  has  now  been  widely  recognized. 
This  is  reflected  in  a  480  percent  rise  since 
1975.  Watercolors  that  sold  for  around 
$5,000  in  the  early  1960s  now  make 
$50,000.  Work  dating  from  before  1900  is 
in  greatest  demand,  though  the  later  Post- 
impressionism  should  be  equally  valued. 
The  very  late  output  is  not  so  favored. 
Though  influenced  by  such  diverse  artists 
as  Carpaccio,  Whistler,  and  Cezanne, 
Prendergast  developed  his  own  powerful 
and  original  style,  one  that  places  him 
squarely  in  the  top  rank  of  American 
painters. 

Childe  Hassam  (1859-1935) 
The  most  lyrical  of  the  leading  American 
Impressionists,  Hassam  was  among  the 
first  to  be  revalued.  The  rise  in  price  since 
1975  has  therefore  been  modest  at  160  per- 
cent. No  major  museum  exhibition  of  his 
paintings  has  yet  taken  place,  and  plenty 
of  research  remains  to  be  done.  His  best 
work  is  currently  considered  to  date  from 
his  stay  in  France,  the  Parisian  streetscapes 
being  especially  attractive.  Leaving  aside 
the  somewhat  problematic  late  works, 
Hassam  is  by  no  means  overvalued,  and 
prices,  which  go  from  $16,000  to 
$160,000,  should  accelerate  to  15  percent 
annual  growth  from  now  on. 


In  the  early  1960s,  most  museums  that 
possessed  American  Impressionists  kept 
them  stacked  in  the  basement,  but  cura- 
tors have  responded  quickly  to  the  revival 
of  interest,  and  most  of  them  are  now  back 
on  view.  Even  so,  in  art-historical  terms, 
this  field  is  comparatively  new,  and  much 
research  remains  to  be  done. 

Performance  among  the  minor  figures  of 
the  movement  has  been  mixed.  John  Hen- 
ry Twachtman  is  up  390  percent.  His  work 
came  closest  to  the  abstraction  of  Manet 
though  it  was  poorly  received  in  his  life- 
time. Hassam  described  his  works  as  strong 
and  delicate  simultaneously.  He  died,  de- 
pressed and  embittered,  in  1902,  but  the 
recognition  he  deserved  has  at  last  come  to 
him. 

Works  by  two  minor  members  of  "The 
I  en,"  J.  Alden  Weir  (up  290 percent)  and 
Willard  Metcalf  (up  85  percent),  can  still 
be  bought  for  under  $10,000.  Edward 
itthast's  work  has  jumped  by  nearly 
1  100  percent  since  1975.  The  prettiness 


William  Memtt  Chase  (1849-1916) 
Up  nearly  300  percent  in  nine  years, 
Chase's  reputation  just  keeps  on  growing. 
His  flamboyant  personality  and  brilliance 
as  an  artist  made  him  a  celebrated  figure  in 
New  York  even  in  the  1800s.  The  scenes 
in  greatest  demand  are  set  in  the  Shinne- 
cock  Hills,  on  Long  Island,  or  in  Central 
Park;  these  now  fetch  up  to  $250,000  and 
are  still  climbing.  Chase  drew  on  a  wide 
range  of  influences,  including  Spanish  and 
Dutch  seventeenth-century  artists,  Ma- 
net, Whistler,  and  the  Belgian  Alfred 
Stevens.  The  least  admired  of  his  paint- 
ings are  those  of  his  Munich  period.  Inves- 
tors should  pass  these  by  but  can  expect 
strong  growth  from  his  other  work. 
Theodore  Robinson  (1852-1896) 
Robinson's  work  rarely  appears  at  auction, 
though  the  growth  rate  is  probably  above 
the  300  percent  registered  for  the  group  as 
a  whole.  Two  important  works,  sold  in 
1967  for  $26,000  and  $28,000,  were 
recently  resold  for  $110,000  and 
$300, 0C0 — indicating  a  15  percent  an- 
nual growth  rate.  Robinson's  technique 
was  fully  matured  by  the  mid- 1880s,  and 
the  paintings  done  in  France,  particularly 
at  Giverny  and  in  Normandy,  are  the  most 
highly  regarded.  The  use  he  made  of  pho- 
tography is  sometimes  a  little  obvious  in 
his  compositions,  but  the  strong  and  bene- 
ficial influence  of  Monet  makes  his  work 
very  desirable.  □ 


of  his  beach  scenes  has  proved  irresistible 
to  collectors,  and  academic  reservations 
about  his  stature  as  an  artist  have  been 
swept  aside  by  the  force  of  the  market. 
Potthast's  detractors  meanwhile  regard 
prices  for  his  work  as  vulnerable. 

Ernest  Lawson  (up  100  percent)  is  wide- 
ly admired,  but  too  many  of  his  paintings 
that  have  lately  been  seen  in  the  salerooms 
have  been  of  disappointing  quality  or  of 
unappealing  subjects.  The  finest  Law- 
sons — Harlem  River  or  snow  scenes  dating 
from  around  1910 — should  still  prove  ex- 
cellent investments. 

Despite  its  immediate  appeal,  this  field 
is  by  no  means  an  easy  one  for  investors. 
Not  only  were  all  the  American  Impres- 
sionists uneven  in  terms  of  quality;  at  dif- 
ferent times  many  painted  in  styles  that  are 
unlikely  ever  to  be  popular.  The  market  as 
a  whole  appears  to  be  set  for  further 
growth,  but  investors  would  do  well  to  go 
(or  the  style  and  subject  matter  that  made 
each  arlist  famous. 
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Berenice  Abbot — Photographer 
John  Adams — Voice  in  the  Wilderness 
Charles  Addams — Illustrator 
Jane  Alexander — Star  of  Stage 
Woody  Allen — Comic 
Walter  Annenberg — Defender  of  the 
Faith 

Isaac  Asimov — Word  Spinner 
Richard  Avedon — Photographer 
Russell  Baker — Essayist 
Kathleen  Battle — Diva 
Jennifer  Beals — Body  Beautiful 
James  Beard — Cook 
Saul  Bellow — Great  American 

Novelist 
David  Brinkley — Pundit 
Mel  Brooks — Clown 
David  Brower — Voice  in  the 

Wilderness 
Mario  Buatta — Interior  Designer 
Johnny  Carson — Television  Shaker 
William  Casey — Saboteur 
Marc  Caso — Comeback  Kid 
Dorothy  Chandler — Renaissance 
Spirit 

Dale  Chihuly — Master  of  Decorative 
Arts 

Ramsey  Clark — Saboteur 
Aaron  Copland — Composer 
Jack  Davies — Viticulturist 
Marvin  Davis — Living  Checkbook 
Niels  Diffrient — Industrial  Designer 
Mark  di  Suvero — Sculptor 
Robert  Dole— Political  Hack 
Robert  Duvall — Star  of  Screen 
Marian  Wright  Edelman — Jurist 
Joseph  F.  Engelberger — Technologist 
Faith  Esham — Diva 
Suzanne  Farrell — Dancer 
Ella  Fitzgerald — Soul  of  Jazz 
Malcolm  Forbes — Renaissance  Spirit 
Gordon  Getty — Machiavel 
Bart  Giamatti — Educator 
Michael  Graves — Architectural 
Faqade 

Albert  Hadley — Interior  Designer 
Armand  Hammer — Machiavel 
Averell  Harriman — Defender  of  the 
Faith 

Eric  Heiden — Good  Sport 
Katharine  Hepburn — Star  of  Screen 
Marilyn  French  Hubbard — Girl 

Wonder 

Robert  Hughes — Pop  Critic 
Lee  lacocca — Three- Car  Monty 
Bill  Irwin — Clown 
John  Brinckerhoff  Jackson — 

Landscapist 
Michael  Jackson — Dancer 
Steve  Jobs — Boy  Wonder 
Jasper  Johns — Painter 
Frank  M.  Johnson,  Jr. — Jurist 
Philip  Johnson — Architectural 

Faqade 
Garrison  Keillor — Comic 
Lincoln  Kirstein — Aesthete 
Henry  Kissinger — Pragmatist 
Calvin  Klein — Dresser 
Kevin  Kline — Star  of  Stage 
Ted  Koppel — Television  Shaker 
Raymond  Kurzweil — Technologist 
Ann  Landers — Miss  Lonelyhearts 


Jack  Lenor  Larsen — Master  of 

Decorative  Arts 
Liberace — Spirit  of  Vegas 
Chris  Evert-Lloyd — Good  Sport 
George  Lucas — Filmmaker 
Jeff  MacNelly — Political  Cartoonist 
Scott  Madsen — Body  Beautiful 
Norman  Mailer — Word  Spinner 
Ralph  Manheim — Translator 
Wynton  Marsalis — Soul  of  Jazz 
Ian  McHarg — Landscapist 
Henry  P.  Mcllhenny — Connoisseur 
Kynaston  McShine — Aesthete 
Rachel  Lambert  Mellon — Gardener 
James  Michener — Popular  Historian 
Miss  Piggy — Chameleon 

Extraordinaire 
Robert  Mondavi — Viticulturist 
W.  W.  Morgan — Stargazer 
Philip  Morrison — Stargazer 
Stewart  Mott — Eccentric 
Lewis  Mumford — Curmudgeon 
David  Murdock — Entrepreneur 
Isamu  Noguchi — Sculptor 
Jessye  Norman — Diva 
Tip  O'Neill— Political  Hack 
Bill  Paley — Television  Mover 
H.  Ross  Perot — Entrepreneur 
Edmund  P.  Pillsbury — Connoisseur 
Leontyne  Price — Diva 
Richard  Pryor — Comic 
Ashley  Putnam — Diva 
Thomas  Pynchon — Great  American 

Novelist 
Queen  Noor — Expatriate 
Gregory  Rabassa — Translator 
Lloyd  Richards — Theater  Builder 
S.  Dillon  Ripley — Museologist 
Kevin  Roche — Architect 
Felix  Rohatyn — Pragmatist 
Vermont  Royster — Pundit 
Leslie  Samuels — Living  Checkbook 
Sam  Shepard — Playwright 
John  Simon — Curmudgeon 
Sherleen  Sisney — Educator 
Stephen  Sondheim — Composer 
Steven  Spielberg — Filmmaker 
Michael  Spock — Museologist 
George  Steinbrenner — Genghis  Khan 
Paul  Taylor — Choreographer 
Twyla  Tharp — Choreographer 
Franklin  A.  Thomas — Urbanologist 
Lewis  Thomas — M.D. 
Jennifer  Tipton — Illuminator 
Garry  Trudeau — Political  Cartoonist 
Richard  Trumka — Labor  Leader 
Barbara  Tuchman — Popular  Historian 
Ted  Turner — Television  Mover 
John  Updike — Pop  Critic 
Carol  Vaness — Diva 
Robert  Venturi — Architect 
Gore  Vidal — Expatriate 
Alice  Walker — Native  Voice 
Alice  Waters — Cook 
Andy  Warhol — Illustrator 
William  Weaver — Translator 
Eudora  Welty — Native  Voice 
E.  B.  White — Essayist 
Gordon  Willis — Cinematographer 
Lanford  Wilson — Playwright 
Andrew  Wyeth — Painter 
Rosalyn  Yalow — M.D. 
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BY  APPOINTMENT  TO  HM  OUE! N  ELIZABETH  II 
SUPPLIERS  OE  WALLPAPERS  PAINTS  h  EA8RICS 
ARTHUR  SANDERSON  AND  SONS  LTD  LONDON 


Sanderson 


anderson  fabrics  and  wall- 
coverings have  been  legend- 
ary for  their  quality  since  1860. 
The  company  holds  the  Royal  Warrant 
from  the  time  of  Queen  Victoria. 

This  summer,  Sanderson  will  bring  its 
entire  product  line  to  the  United  States. 
Our  new  showroom,  in  the  D&D  Build- 
ing in  New  York  City,  will  be  open  to 
designers,  decorators,  and  their  clients 
as  of  July,  1984. 


nglish  country,  formal,  and 
contemporary  prints  —  on 
linen,  cotton,  and  of  course 
chintz — are  available  in  impressive  ar- 
ray. All  are  created,  colored,  and  pro- 
duced in  Sanderson's  own  atelier. 

We  think  you  will  be  pleased  with  the 
extensive  design  range,  sophisticated 
and  varied  color  ways,  and  durability, 
which  are  Sanderson's  trademarks. 


illiam  Morris's  original  de- 
signs are  owned  exclusively  by 
Sanderson,  and  we  produce 
them  on  paper  and  fabric.  The  wallpa- 
pers are  still  blocked  by  hand. 

Sanderson  will  accomplish  delivery 
from  England  of  these  superb  products 
in  two  weeks. 

We  look  forward  to  seeing  you  at  the 
D&D  Building,  979  Third  Avenue,  on  the 
fourth  floor. 

Sanderson 
New  York  London 
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A  SQUARE  DEALER 

Frances  Trol lope's  Domestic  Manners  of  the  Americans 
angered  our  ancestors  but  is  tonic  reading  today. 

By  Cecil  D.  Eby 


Cecil  Eby  teaches  Amenta! 
studies  and  Impish  at  thi 
versify  of  Michigan. 
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In  1832,  the  United  States  was  devastated 
by  two  European  scourges.  The  first  was  a 
cholera  epidemic  that  swept  through  the 
eastern  states  like  a  fire  out  of  control 
before  vanishing  mysteriously  during  the 
heavy  frosts  of  autumn.  The  second  was 
the  arrival  on  our  shores  of  a  book  by  an 
unknown  English  woman,  Mrs.  Frances 
Trollope,  with  the  innocuous  title  Domes- 
tic Manners  of  the  Americans.  While  the 
book  killed  no  one  outright,  its  acidic 
etchings  of  daily  existence  in  America  left 
deep  ^cars  on  those  readers  who  believed, 
as  though  it  were  holy  writ,  that  political 
independence  had  brought  in  its  wake 
both  cultural  and  social  parity  with  Eng- 
land. The  book  appears  to   

have  been  only  slightly  less 
welcome  than  the  cholera: 
outraged  reviewers  de- 
nounced it  as  "Lies  of  an  Eng- 
lish Lady"  and  "exposed"  her 
as  an  agent  sent  by  English 
aristocrats  "to  write  libels 
against  the  free-born  Ameri- 
cans." Her  likeness  soon  ap- 
peared in  a  wax  museum, 
billed  as  "a  fat  red-faced  troJ- 
iop,  smoking  a  short  pipe,  and 
dressed  in  dirty  flannel  and 
worsted."  Yet  the  more  abuse 
heaped  upon  her  book,  the 
more  avidly  printers  spewed 
out  fresh  editions,  for  the  na- 
tion seemed  enmeshed  in  a 
web  of  collective  masochism. 

Mrs.  Trollope  had  come  to 
the  United  States  five  years 
earlier  with  no  intention  of 
writing  a  book  about  the 
country,  much  less  of  malign- 
ing its  natives  or  impugning  its 
customs.  Like  other  immi- 
grants of  the  period,  she 
sought  a  commercial  opportu- 
nity. She  planned  to  establish 


at  Cincinnati  a  fashionable  bazaar  where 
affluent  citizens  could  purchase  the  latest 
fancy  goods  of  London  and  Paris.  For  a  for- 
ty-seven-year-old woman  woefully  defi- 
cient in  business  experience  and  adequate 
capital,  this  was  a  daring  venture,  espe- 
cially since  Cincinnati  was  barely  beyond 
the  post-frontier  stage.  Leaving  her  hus- 
band behind  at  Harrow  with  two  sons  (in- 
cluding Anthony,  the  future  novelist),  she 
embarked  with  three  children  for  what 
proved  to  be  a  three-year  sojourn  in  the 
United  States.  The  eventual  failure  of  her 
bazaar  (dubbed  "Trollope's  Folly"  by  local 
wags)  turned  out  to  be  a  disguised  blessing, 
for  it  compelled  her  to  try  her  hand  at  writ- 


"Box  at  the  Theatre,  "  a  jaundiced  view  of  American  culture 
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ing  so  as  to  survive.  Fortunately  she  had 
kept  a  diary,  and  from  it  came  the  materi- 
als for  Domestic  Manners,  which  launched 
her  career  as  a  professional  writer. 

Unlike  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  and 
Charles  Dickens,  whose  books  about 
America  explored  the  political  ramifica- 
tions of  the  great  democratic  experiment, 
Mrs.  Trollope  wished  only  to  describe  "the 
daily  aspect  of  ordinary  life."  Unfortified 
with  letters  of  introduction  and  feted 
nowhere,  she  captured  the  rawness  of 
America  through  a  series  of  backstairs  vi- 
gnettes. Because  of  her  obscurity  and 
plainness,  she  caught  her  subjects  off  guard 
as  she  moved  almost  invisibly  among 
  them,  peering  with  equal  ab- 
sorption into  settlers'  shanties 
and  the  halls  of  Congress. 

She  came,  she  saw,  she  re- 
coiled. Her  first  impression  of 
the  New  World  set  the  tone 
for  what  followed.  The  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi  River  re- 
vealed a  wrecked  and  aban- 
doned vessel  in  the  mud  flats 
("a  boding  prophet  of  that 
which  is  to  come"),  enormous 
tangles  of  driftwood  and  rub- 
bish, with  now  and  then  an 
enormous  "crocodile"  luxu- 
riating in  the  slime.  Here  was 
the  ragged  edge  of  the  uni- 
verse, a  place  "so  utterly  deso- 
late" that  "had  Dante  seen  it, 
he  might  have  drawn  images 
of  another  Bolgia  from  its  hor- 
rors." Nature  in  America  was 
gargantuan,  raw,  and  threat- 
ening. Forests  here  were  not 
parklike  retreats  as  in  Eng- 
land, but  dark  and  spongy 
places  without  light  or  circula- 
tion, teeming  with  rotted  veg- 
etation and  mosquitoes. 

As  a  steamboat  carried  her 
upriver,  Mrs.  Trollope  was 
shocked  by  conditions  in  the 
settlements:  the  monotonous 
su<  <  ession  ol  squalid  hamlets 
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with  "pompous  names,  generally  [bor- 
rowed] from  Greece  and  Rome";  the  piles 
of  offal  hurled  into  rutted  streets  awaiting 
the  neighborhood  pigs  to  carry  them  off; 
the  drunkenness  and  the  "incessant,  re- 
morseless spitting  of  Americans."  Dinner 
proved  to  be  ordeal  rather  than  ceremony. 
Self-declared  gentlemen  seized  and  de- 
voured the  viands  with  "voracious  rap- 
idity," carelessly  spat  tobacco  wads  on  the 
carpet  or  on  ladies'  dresses,  fed  themselves 
with  their  knives  "till  the  whole  blade 


suggest  that  roads,  notoriously  bad  at  that 
period,  might  be  placed  in  better  condi- 
tion was  to  encounter  the  reply  "The  Lord! 
to  see  how  little  you  knows  of  a  free  coun- 
try! Why,  what's  the  smoothness  of  a  road, 
put  against  the  freedom  of  a  free-born 
American!"  Repeatedly  she  was  told  that 
every  American  citizen  was  equipped  to 
assume  the  office  of  the  presidency,  an 
assertion  that  she  attributed  to  "that  mis- 
chievous sophistry" — the  gospel  of  free- 
and-equal. 


"AiKient  and  Modern  Republics,  "  a  sardoyxic  contrast  from  Domestic  Manners. 


seemed  to  enter  into  the  mouth,"  and 
picked  their  teeth  afterwards  with  pocket 
knives.  To  ask  for  privacy  during  mealtime 
was  to  insult  the  mores  of  "the  monster 
mob."  In  an  inn  where  she  had  requested 
tea  in  her  room,  the  landlord  rebuked  her: 
"We  have  no  family  tea-drinkings  here, 
and  you  must  live  either  with  me  or  my 
wife,  or  not  at  all  in  my  house."  When 
Mrs.  Trollope  apologized,  explaining  that 
she  had  not  known  this  was  the  custom  of 
the  country,  the  landlord  fired  his  parting 
shot:  "Our  manners  are  very  good  man- 
ners, and  we  don't  wish  any  changes  from 
England."  Mrs.  Trollope  wrote  her  book 
to  disagree. 

She  quickly  discovered  that  Americans 
tolerated  no  criticism  from  foreigners,  es- 
pecially from  an  Englishwoman.  "Other 
nations  have  been  called  thin-skinned," 
she  wrote,  "but  the  citizens  of  the  Union 
have,  apparently,  no  skins  at  all;  they 
wince  if  a  breeze  blows  over  them,  unless  it 
be  tempered  with  adulation."  Merely  to 
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Anglophobia  was  as  pandemic  as  it  was 
ill  informed.  An  American  lady  asked  her 
gravely  whether  she  had  left  England  to  rid 
herself  of  the  vermin  afflicting  all  ranks  of 
English  society,  for  she  had  "heard  from 
unquestionable  authority  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  walk  through  the  streets  of 

She  caught  her  subjects  off 

guard  as  she  moved 

almost  invisibly  among  them. 

London  without  having  the  head  filled." 
Moreover,  London  beds  were  infested 
with  "nasty  stinking  blood-suckers,"  as  she 
learned  when,  at  her  bazaar,  she  expressed 
a  fondness  for  chintzes,  only  to  be  told  by 
an  American  lady,  mistaking  chintz  for 
chinche  (bedbug),  "There  now!  if  that  is 
not  being  English!  1  reckon  you  call  that 
loving  your  country;  well,  thank  God!  we 
Americans  have  something  better  to  love 
our  country  for  than  that  comes  to;  we  are 


not  obliged  to  say  that  we  like  nasty  filthy 
chintzes  to  show  that  we  are  good 
patriots."  Americans  of  the  male  sex  pre- 
ferred a  quantitative  approach  to  demon- 
strate the  inferiority  of  England.  One 
young  man  hauled  out  an  atlas  and  ruler  to 
prove  to  her  conclusively  that  the  whole  of 
the  British  Isles  did  not  equal  in  size  one  of 
the  least-important  American  states.  This 
accomplished,  he  whistled  "Yankee  Doo- 
dle" to  drub  in  his  geography  lesson.  Mrs. 
Trollope  saved  her  rejoinder  for  the  book: 
"Surely  this  country  may  be  said  to  spread 
rather  than  to  rise." 

While  conceding  that  "animal  wants" 
were  easily  obtained  in  America,  these  did 
not  compensate  for  the  lack  of  refinement 
and  social  intercourse.  Most  Americans 
contented  themselves  with  just  "getting 
along" — existing  with  as  few  amusements 
as  possible.  This  was  a  joyless  country  in 
which  laws  seemed  to  be  made  by  old  wom- 
en so  that  young  men  could  break  them.  In 
Cincinnati,  billiards  and  cards  were  pro- 
hibited by  law;  in  Philadelphia,  whole 
streets  were  chained  off  on  Sundays  to  pre- 
vent carriage  driving  from  infringing  on 
the  Sabbath.  She  observed  that  churches 
in  America  provided  the  closest  approxi- 
mation to  the  cafes  and  theaters  of  Europe: 
"Were  it  not  for  the  churches,  indeed,  I 
think  there  might  be  a  general  bonfire  of 
best  bonnets,  for  I  never  could  discover 
any  other  use  for  them." 

Mrs.  Trollope  found  that  the  United 
States  was  a  country  for  men,  not  for  wom- 
en. The  former  enjoyed  their  clubs,  their 
political  rallies,  their  public  dinners;  the 
latter  remained  sequestered  at  home  with 
their  children  and  their  embroidery.  One 
of  her  most  telling  episodes  features  a  din- 
ner party  at  which  the  women  sit  in  chairs 
around  the  wall  of  one  room,  uneasily 
holding  their  plates  on  their  knees,  while 
the  men  dine  uproariously  at  table  in  an 
adjoining  room.  On  such  occasions  the 
men  would  "spit,  talk  of  elections  and  the 
price  of  produce,  and  spit  again";  the 
women  would  gaze  at  each  other's  dresses, 
talk  of  Parson  Somebody's  sermon  on  the 
Day  of  Judgment,  and  discuss  a  new  reme- 
dy for  dyspepsia.  Following  the  meal,  the 
two  sexes  briefly  would  mingle  in  the 
drawing  room,  remaining  together  "as 
long  as  they  could  bear  it,"  before  exiting 
en  masse.  Among  Americans,  she  de- 
clared, "all  the  enjoyments  of  the  men  are 
found  in  the  absence  of  women."  Ameri- 
can women  were  allowed  to  serve  a  pur- 
pose during  their  childbearing  years;  after 
that,  with  their  usefulness  spent,  they 
were  largely  ignored  and  declined  rapidly, 
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Frances  Trollope  (1780-1863):  slightly  less  welcome  in  this  country  than  the  cholera. 


while  the  men,  bolstered  by  their  dogged 
pursuit  of  wealth,  seemed  almost  ageless. 
It  was  little  wonder,  Mrs.  Trollope  wrote, 
that  "in  circumstances  where  an  English 
woman  would  look  proud,  and  a  French 
woman  nonchalante,  an  American  lady 
looks  grim." 

After  two  years  in  Cincinnati,  Mrs. 
Trollope  left  for  a  tour  of  the  eastern  cities. 
She  expected  to  find  that  the  domestic 
manners  of  the  Americans  would  improve 
in  the  older  communities,  but  she  was  dis- 
appointed. Washington,  while  pleasing  to 
the  eye,  proved  to  be  the  national  seedbed 
of  corruption  and  hypocrisy.  In  Congress, 
in  hotels,  and  in  drawing  rooms,  she  lis- 
tened as  Americans  inveighed  against  Eu- 
n  ipean  tyranny  and  oppression.  "You  will 
see  them  with  one  hand  hoisting  the  cap  of 
liberty,  and  with  the  other  flogging  their 
slaves."  Although  she  admired  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  capitol,  she  deplored  its  law- 
makers "sitting  in  the  most  unseemly  atti- 
tudes, a  large  majority  with  their  hats  on, 
and  nearly  all,  spitting."  (An  illustration 
published  in  her  book  was  entitled  "Mem- 
ber of  Congress"  and  featured  that  digni- 
tary blowing  his  nose  into  his  hand. )  Con- 
gressmen, she  observed,  having  passed 
their  time  by  Lounging  easily  "with  no 
labour  but  a  little  talking,  and  with  the 
dow  cur  of  eight  dollars  a  day  to  pay  them 
for  it,'  ihowed  little  disposition  to  ex- 
•  hange  the  fleshpots  of  Washington  for 
ES  ba<  I  in  their  home  settle- 


ments. While  in  the  city  she  attended  the 
funeral  of  a  congressman  who  had  died  in 
office  and  was  buried  at  governmental 
expense.  She  noted  ironically  that  this 
ceremony  did  not  come  "under  the  head  of 
internal  improvements,"  implying  it 
should  have. 

Of  the  host  of  European  travelers  who 
wrote  about  America  during  the  antebel- 
lum period,  Mrs.  Trollope  remains  one  of 
the  most  readable  today.  She  was  rigidly 
honest  in  testing  American  manners 
against  those  of  Europe:  she  found  them 
inadequate  and  said  so.  In  her  conclusion 
she  wrote,  "I  do  not  like  them.  I  do  not  like 
their  principles,  I  do  not  like  their  man- 
ners, I  do  not  like  their  opinions" — bitter 
medicine  for  a  self-conscious  nation  grop- 
ing for  cultural  maturity,  and  for  most 
readers  of  that  day  it  proved  indigestible. 
A  notable  exception  was  Mark  Twain, 
who  commended  her  for  dealing  what 
gamblers  called  "a  square  game": 

"She  lived  three  years  in  this  civiliza- 
tion of  ours;  in  the  body  of  it — not  on  the 
surface  of  it,  as  was  the  case  with  most  of 
the  foreign  tourists  of  her  day.  She  knew 
her  subject  well,  and  she  set  it  forth  fairly 
and  squarely,  without  any  weak  ifs  and 
ands  and  huts.  She  deserved  gratitude- 
hut  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  she  got  it."  □ 

Domestic  Manners  of  the  Americans  is 
available  through  Peter  Smith  Publishers, 
Magnolia,  Massachusetts. 
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BREAK  THESE  RULES 

Among  corporate  executives  the  na- 
tion over,  page  101  is  gaining 
quite  a  reputation.  Too  many  of 
them  are  reading  it  with  a  very  painful 
shock  of  recognition. 

The  book  is  The  Change  Masters,  Rosa- 
heth  Moss  Kanter's  perceptive  look  into 
the  future  of  big  business  in  America,  pub- 
lished last  year  by  Simon  and  Schuster. 

The  author's  credentials  are  impecca- 
ble: she  is  a  professor  of  organization  and 
management  at  Yale  and  cofounder  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  highly  suc- 
cessful consulting  firm  Goodmeasure, 
Inc.,  in  Cambridge.  And  having  spent 
summer  vacations  in  her  student  years 
working  on  assembly  lines,  she  knows 
American  industry  from  the  ground  up. 

The  key  passage  comes  under  the  sar- 
donic heading  "Rules  for  Stifling  Innova- 
tion." Kanter  lists  ten  such  rules.  We  give 
you  four: 

1 .  Regard  any  new  idea  from  below  with 
suspicion — because  it's  new,  and  because 
it's  from  below. 

3.  Ask  departments  or  individuals  to 
challenge  and  criticize  each  other's  pro- 
posals. ( That  saves  you  the  job  of  deciding; 
you  just  pick  the  survivor.) 

4-  Express  your  criticisms  freely,  and 
withhold  your  praise.  (That  keeps  people 
on  their  toes. )  Let  them  know  they  can  be 
fired  at  any  time. 

6.  Control  everything  carefully.  Make 
sure  people  count  anything  that  can  be 
counted,  frequently. 


FAUN  REBORN 

Afternoon  of  a  Faun,  the  ballet  by  Jerome 
Robbins,  has  proved  a  remarkably  endur- 
ing trifle.  Since  it  was  first  danced,  by 
Tanaquil  LeClercq  and  Francisco  Mon- 
cion,  on  May  14,1953,  it  has  never  been 
out  of  the  New  York  City  Ballet's  reper- 
toire. Companies  all  over  have  taken  it  up, 
too;  but  we  were  long  convinced  that  its 
lyric  magic  was  lost  forever  in  the  mists  of 
time.  Lo  and  behold,  it  is  back. 

Like  many  Robbins  pieces,  this  one 
makes  ironic  reference  to  tradition.  Ni- 
jinsky  was  the  first  to  make  a  ballet  to 
Debussy's  dreamy,  sun-flecked  twelve- 
minute  score.  In  his  L' Apres-midi  d'un 
Faune,  a  budding  satyr  surprises  a  bevy  of 
dancing  nymphs  by  a  fountain.  They 
escape,  but  not  before  he  has  snatched  up  a 
veil  dropped  by  their  leader.  Alone,  he 
falls  on  his  prize  in  a  surge  of  amorous 
release  that  left  audiences  of  Diaghilev's 
Ballets  Russes  gasping  and  scandalized. 

In  the  Robbins  rescension,  the  cast  is 
reduced  to  two:  a  latter-day  faun  (he  rolls 
and  stretches  at  beginning  and  end  just 
like  his  Nijinsky  counterpart)  and  a  latter- 
day  nymph.  They  meet  by  chance  in  a 
dance  studio,  practice  with  that  strange, 
impersonal  intimacy  of  ballet  dancers,  and 
gradually  fall  under  each  other's  spell.  At 
the  climactic  moment,  the  faun  plants  a 
shy  kiss  on  the  nymph's  cheek.  She  turns 
from  her  own  refle<  linn  to  look  at  him.  But 
since  he  i  now  looking  at  the  glass  again, 


at  himself,  she  withdraws,  her  hand  to  her 
cheek  as  if  to  cool  a  perplexing  fire. 

In  recent  performances  by  the  City  Bal- 
let, the  twenty-three-year-old  Afshin  Mo- 
fid,  who  hails  from  Iran,  and  the  radiant 
American  ballerina  Maria  Calegari  have 
been  filling  the  moves  of  Faun  with  a  rich- 
er, creamier  musicality  than  we  have  ever 
encountered  in  the  piece  before.  And 
without  injecting  crude  histrionics,  they 
have  been  telling  its  story  more  clearly, 
too.  Our  photograph  of  the  kiss,  surely  the 
most  famous  moment  in  all  American  bal- 
let, captures  a  little  of  their  wondrous 
glow.  A  small  masterpiece  stands  re- 
vealed— it  is  not  a  trifle  at  all. 

A  WALK  THROUGH  MoMA 

Now  that  the  architectural  pieces  of  New 
York's  Museum  of  Modern  Art  are  all  in 
place,  we're  overjoyed  to  say,  the  art,  too, 
is  looking  just  fine.  There  are  three  grand 
reasons  for  our  euphoria:  first,  the  perma- 
nent collection;  second,  the  preservation 
of  the  superb  sculpture  garden;  and  third 
(though  here  we  have  some  reservations), 
the  inaugural  special  exhibition. 

We  asked  MoMA's  director,  Richard  Ol- 
denburg, to  give  us  his  personal  "Oh,  my 
God!"  list — a  short  catalogue  raisonne  of 
the  institution's  categorically  indispens- 
able marvels.  Here  it  is: 
Cezanne,  Bathers 
van  Gogh,  The  Starry  Night 
Rousseau,  The  Sleeping  Gypsy 
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Matisse,  Dance  and  The  Red  Studio 

Kandinsky,  Four  Seasons 

Picasso,  Les  Demoiselles  d 'Avignon  and 
Girl  before  a  Mirror 

Brancusi,  Bird  in  Space  (shown  here) 

Mondrian,  Broadway  Boogie  Woogie 

Miro,  The  Birth  of  the  World 

Pollock,  One 

David  Smith,  Australia 

Johns,  Flag 

Stella,  Kastura 

Klee,  Twittering  Machine 

Rauschenberg,  Booster 

Cisitalia,  Pinin  Farina 

Penn,  Still  Life  with  Watermelon 

Griffith,  The  Birth  of  a  Nation 

We  thanked  Oldenburg  and  went 
off  to  gather  our  own  impressions. 
In  the  new  permanent  galleries,  we 
encountered  a  relaxed  William 
Rubin,  MoMA's  director  of 
painting  and  sculpture,  who  had 
a  hand  in  the  placement  of  every 
single  work. 

He  said  he  felt  exceptionally 
pleased  with  the  galleries. 
Rightly  so.  The  bone-white, 
marvelously  lighted  chain  of 
halls,  niches,  and  nooks  of 
varied  shapes,  sizes,  and  ceil- 
ing heights  is  measured,  cor- 
rect, and  proper,  but  never 
clinical:  a  prime  example  of 
unaffected  museum  design. 

Rubin  laughed  at  one  art 
critic's  recent  complaint  that 
gallery  ceilings  were  uni- 
formly much  too  low.  "Some 
of  them  have  to  be.  Mark 
Rothko  once  told  me  that  he 
painted  large  to  be  intimate. 
The  Abstract  Expressionists 
and  painters  like  Morris  Louis 
deliberately  painted  for  the 
scale  of  modern  apartments.  In 
vast  spaces  their  works  look  like 
postage  stamps." 

Starting  on  the  second  floor  and 
continuing  up  to  the  third,  the 
paintings  follow  in  chronological 
order.  The  system  works  very  well 
except  at  one  confusing  juncture, 
when  you  arrive  at  the  first  gallery  on 
the  third  floor.  There,  you  are  con- 
fronted with  a  gallery  full  of  Hoppers, 
Arthur  Doves,  and  Charles  Sheelers. 
You  figure  you  have  arrived  in  Ameri- 
ca, since  the  second-floor  galleries  had 
no  Americans  at  all.  On  you  go  under 
this  assumption,  then  suddenly  come 
across  a  Miro. 


In  the  old  installation,  the  American 
painters  of  the  thirties  and  forties  were  iso- 
lated in  their  own  small  gallery.  Rubin  has 
now  incorporated  them  properly  into  the 
chronological  chain.  Why  aren't  there 
more?  Early  on,  it  seems,  the  founding 
director,  Alfred  Barr,  Jr.,  didn't  have 
much  acquisition  money.  Both  the  Metro- 
politan and  the  Whitney  were  gobbling  up 
American  painters,  so  Barr  concen- 
trated on  the  Europeans.  The  gap 
shows  and  hurts;  but  the  galleries 
with  the  Cezannes  and  early  Picassos 
are  truly  inspirational,  as  are  the 
Matisse  room  and  the  wall  with  the 
Paul  Klees.  All  in  all  ?  The  new  instal- 
lation is  a  knockout. 

*    *  * 

But  we  didn't  much  care  for  the  first 
new-MoMA  special  exhibition.  Ky- 
naston  McShine,  the  senior  curator  of 
painting  and  sculpture,  has  chosen 
195  pieces  to  sum  up  the  state  of  world 
art  for  his  scholarly  "International 
Survey  of  Recent  Painting  and  Sculp- 
ture." The  results  are  no  revelation. 
Not  that  McShine  botched  the  job. 
What's  been  going  on  in  visual  arts 
around  the  globe  since  1975  is  largely 
not  worth  finding  out  about. 

The  dominant  force  in  today's  paint- 
ings and  sculpture  is  wholesale  stylistic 
pilferage.  Look  around  and  you  will  see 
neo-German  Expressionism,  Redon  re- 
vival, Picasso  stew,  Magritte  refur- 
bished, Kokoschka  revisited,  African 
renascence,  Futurism  born-again, 
Frank  Stella  bouillabaisse,  homage  to 
Haiti,  de  Chirico  reflections.  There's 
more,  but  who  has  the  stomach  for  it? 
The  only  modern  masters  who  have  not 
been  picked  over  and  reused  are  Salva- 
dor Dali,  Yves  Tanguy,  and  Henri  Rous- 
seau. 

Three  pieces  stand  out  vividly  in  this 
distressingly  deja  vu  show.  First:  Jean 
Michel  Alberola's  L'Allegorie  de  Suzanne 
(1982),  a  sparklingly  inventive  look  at 
the  biblical  story.  When  the  show  began, 
the  large  canvas  (over  six  feet  by  eight) 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Galerie  Bru- 
no Bischofberger,  in  Zurich.  Next:  Peter 
Alexander's  Gulper,  a  synthetic  polymer 
paint-and-fabric  collage  on  midnight- 
blue  velvet,  nine  feet  by  eleven.  Alexan- 
der's gallery  is  Charles  Cowles,  New 
York.  Finally:  Robert  Wilson's  vibrant 
drawings,  graphite  on  paper,  of  scenes 
from  his  epic-in-progress  the  CIVIL 
warS.  It  measures  12  feet  4  inches  by 
53  ^4,  and  comes  to  MoMA  via  the 


Paula  Cooper  Gallery,  New  York.  You  can 
snag  it  for  a  mere  $28,000. 


UNDER  THE  SMALL  TOI 

For  circus  lovers  who  prize  detail  over  bar- 
rage, and  elegance  over  hullabaloo,  the 
seven-year-old,  one-ring  Big  Apple  Circus 
is  the  very  thing.  Paul  Binder,  the  show's 
ringmaster  and  founder,  not  only  presents 
acts  but  gives  them  a  theme.  The  latest 
edition,  which  will  play  close  to  250  shows 
as  it  winds  its  way  through  New  England  to 
an  autumn  engagement  at  Manhattan's 
Lincoln  Center,  evokes  the  flash  and  color 
of  the  Belle  Epoque.  Men  sport  riding 
breeches,  silk  caps,  and  lacquered  riding 
boots.  Ladies  dance  on  horseback  in  tutus 
and  ballet  slippers.  There  is  even  an  origi- 
nal score  that  aims  to  combine  the 
romance  of  Debussy,  the  blare  of  Poulenc, 
and  the  cheek  of  Satie. 

If  all  this  sounds  closer  to  art  than  to 
Barnum,  so  does  the  Big  Apple's  financial 


■ 


condition.  As  the  nation's  only  nonprofit 
circus,  it  is  always  hard  up.  But  somehow, 
Binder  manages  to  keep  his  ponies  in  oats. 
He  has  the  right  skills  for  the  job.  He's  a 
featured  juggler  and  a 'graduate  of  the 
Columbia  Business  School. 


OPERATION  COLUMBUS 

The  hatcheck  girl  stopped  him  and 
handed  him  a  red  bandana.  Franco  Maria 
Ricci — scion  of  Parmesan  nobility,  for- 
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merly  a  race-car  driver  and  geologist,  now 
a  scholar,  publisher,  and  intimate  of  such 
intellectual  lights  as  Umberto  Eco,  Ernst 
Gombrich,  and  Fernand  Braudel — was 
entering  the  posh  New  York  restaurant 
with  an  open  collar.  Submitting  meekly  to 
the  dress  code,  he  permitted  her  to  knot 
the  bandana  around  his  neck,  and  we  went 
in  to  our  lunch. 

He  was  in  town  to  attend  to  what  he 
calls  "Operation  Columbus."  With  a  fine 
disdain  tor  such  precautions  as  preliminary 
market  surveys,  he  is  launching  his  leisure- 
ly, luxurious  monogrammed  monthly  of 
art  and  belles  lettres  in  a  new,  American 
edition. 

We  had  been  amazed  by  FMR's  preview 
issue.  No  doubt,  you  have  seen  it:  "N. 
zero,"  an  invitation  to  tempting  imagina- 
tive voyages  of  discovery,  studded  with 
lustrous  images  (each  silhouetted — this 


device  is  Ricci's  signature — against  a  glos- 
sy black  ground).  We  wondered  how  many 
customers  had  signed  on. 

The  publisher  gave  us  full  particulars. 
His  original  circulation  target  of  300,000 
had  been  scaled  back  to  100,000 — hand- 
sewn  signatures  would  not  be  practical 
with  a  longer  print  run,  and  Ricci  dislikes 
mechanical,  glue-based,  so-called  perfect 
binding.  At  30,000  paid  subscriptions, 
sales  were  lagging  far  behind  expectations. 
It  will  take  twice  that  number  to  keep  the 
venture  afloat.  But  the  most  important 
mailing  of  "N.  zero"  had  been  delayed  and 
was  only  now  about  to  go  out.  The  first 
issue,  scheduled  for  April,  accordingly  had 
been  rolled  back  to  June. 

Ricci  trusts  his  instincts.  In  America, 
he  believes,  quality  does  not  go  begging. 
And  Americans  who  can  afford  to  indulge 
rheir  passion  for  excellence  are  in  at  least 
fi  nble  customers.  They  never 
;  u  >se  leftist  guilt  pangs  that 
ki  in  Europe.  Ricci 


FLORENCE  ON  THE  CHARLES 

The  wonderful  Ristorante  Toscano  is  the 
kind  of  place  any  Florentine  would  feel 
lucky  to  have  around  the  corner.  In  fact, 
it's  a  long  way  from  Florence,  at  41  Charles 
Street,  in  the  heart  of  Boston's  picturesque 
Beacon  Hill.  The  enterprising  chef,  Vini- 
cio  Paoli,  a  native  Florentine,  has  put 
together  an  irresistible  menu  of  elegantly 
simple  northern  Italian  dishes.  What 
makes  each  so  special  is  more  the  quality  of 
the  ingredients  than  showy  combinations. 
Paoli  visits  Florence  four  times  a  year  and 
brings  back  the  dried  wild  mushrooms 
called  porcini,  olive  oil  pressed  from  olives 
he  has  picked  out  himself,  and  herbs  and 
spices  not  available  here.  He  orders  quail, 
pheasant,  partridge,  and  venison  from 
Canada  and  France  and  asks  European 
friends  in  the  food  business  to  include  a  few 
extra  pounds  of  boar  or  Dover  sole  for  him 
when  they  ship  to  New  York. 

It  pays  off,  and  at  good  prices.  (Din- 
ner— book  ahead — runs  about  $25  per 
person.)  Sauces,  served  with  meats,  pasta, 
or  risotto,  are  particularly  distinctive.  The 
caccia  sauce — made  from  finely  chopped 
venison,  pheasant,  quail,  and  whatever 
other  meat  didn't  get  ordered  in  the  last 
few  days — is  rich  and  intense.  The  boscai- 
ola  sauce — sauteed  porcini  with  oil,  garlic, 
and  the  thyme  like  herb  nepitella — tastes  as 
pungent  and  woodsy  as  it  does  in  Italy.  The 
grilled  meats,  some  marinated,  are  what 
they  should  be:  crisp  and  salty  on  the  out- 
side, moist  and  flavorful  inside. 

Italian  vegetables  are  sometimes  oily, 
garlicky,  and  overcooked;  Paoli's  can  be 
disappointingly  authentic.  Desserts  are 
workmanlike  renditions  of  Italian  stand- 
bys,  except  for  the  airy  torta  di  mascarpone, 
made  with  Paoli's  own  version  of  the 
creamy,  sweet  cheese.  The  padrone  calls 
his  espresso  the  best  in  Boston,  and  it 
would  be  pointless  to  argue.  He  gets  his 
coffee  beans  from  Maneresi,  the  best  sup- 
plier in  Florence. 

SNIFTERS  FOR  LIBERTY 

The  gesture  of  Franco-American  amity 
could  hardly  have  been  more  cordial.  In 
1 886,  the  citizens  of  France  presented  the 
citizens  of  America  with  the  Statue  of 
Liberty.  As  the  lady  of  the  harbor 
approaches  her  hundredth  birthday,  she  is 
requiring  extensive  repair.  To  help  raise 
funds,  Remy  Martin  Amerique  introduced 
this  country  to  their  new  and  noblest  pota- 
tion, the  grands  fine  champagne  Louis 
XIII,  at  a  black-tie  dinner  and  Cognac 


comparison  tasting  to  benefit  the  New 
York  Statue  of  Liberty  Centennial  Com- 
mission. Manhattan's  Jordan- Volpe  Gal- 
lery provided  an  apt  setting  with  a  preview 
of  the  show  "Les  Amis:  American  Painters 
in  France,  1865-1890."  Pallid  canvases, 
to  be  sure:  Theodore  Earl  Butler's  Statue  of 
Liberty  in  the  Mist,  one  of  the  stars,  is 
tamest  pseudo-Monet,  but  as  S.  J.  Perel- 
man  (if  memory  serves)  remarked  some- 
where, the  art  in  restaurants  is  about  on  a 
par  with  the  food  in  museums. 

We  sipped,  in  order  of  ascending  age, 
Remy  Martin's  V.S.O.P.  (aged  at  least 
four  and  a  half  years,  priced  at  $25  a  fifth), 
Napoleon  (six  and  a  half  years  old,  $30), 
XO  (fifteen  years  old,  $50),  and,  of 
course,  the  new  star,  Louis  XIII  (seventy- 
five  years  old,  $500).  All  share  a  warm, 
smooth  bouquet  and  elegant,  lasting  fin- 
ish; none  spoiled  us  for  the  other  three. 
But  as  to  preference,  our  party  was  split. 
The  lady  chose  XO  for  its  deep,  robust  yet 
harmonious  qualities.  The  gentleman 
opted  for  the  airier,  blithe  delights  of  the 
Louis  XIII.  Patrick  Quien,  Remy's  spokes- 
man, told  us  after  dinner  that  he  liked  XO 
best.  The  lady  wondered  whether  her 
escort's  judgment  had  been  clouded  by  his 
enthusiasm  for  the  Louis  XIII's  hand- 
blown  Baccarat  decanter  (after  a  six- 
teenth-century original),  with  its  stamped 
fleur-de-lis  medallions  and  its  crystal  trim 
like  bands  of  ribbon  candy.  It  was  a  ques- 
tion he  was  not  prepared  to  entertain.  □ 
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Irish  Crystal 


Galway,  Ireland 
ATowlc*  (Company 

For  more  information,  please  write  to  Galway  Irish  ( Iryst.i 
Dept.  A.,  144  Addison  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  021. 
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Carved  Bamboo  Brushpot 
Ca:  XV1I1  Century. 
Height:  5  inches 


Small  Ivory  Brushpot, 
Signed:  "Master  of  the  Jade  Ha 
Ca:  XVIII  Century. 
Height:  iVz  inches 


Carved  Cinnabar  Lacquer  Brushpot 
Height:  4Vs  inches 


Prized  for  their  forms,  materials  and  decoration,  brushpots  wen 
scholar's  desk.  While  serving  a  specific  function,  they  also  prov 
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Consider  the  details. 


The  Overlander.  The  Original 
No.  3  Ghurka  bag.  Note 
the  careful  attention  our 
craftsmen  lavish  on  every 
beautiful  detail  of  this  sport 
bag:  The  suede-lined 
shoulder  strap.  Solid 
brass  fittings.  Impeccable 
stitching.  And  our 
full-grain  leather  and 
specially  woven  twill 
are  water-repellent  and 
soil-resistant.  Individ- 
ually numbered,  regis- 
tered and  embossed,  this 
is  an  original  Ghurka— 
from  first  to  lasting  impression 

GHURKA.  A  Lasting  Tradition. 

I  1984GHURKA  COLLECTION   


The  Ghurka  Collection,  P.O.  Box  524,  Norwalk  CT  06856,  (203)  838-5004 


Conversational  centerpiece 

Wide  enough  to  hold  flowers  or  fruit,  yet  low  enough 
to  talk  over,  Steuben's  low-footed  crystal  bowl  makes  a  classic 
centerpiece.  Low-Footed  Bowl  7909c:  Diameter  11" 
Signed  Steuben.  S425,  tax  additional. 

You  may  order  by  mail  or  phone.  Major  credit  cards  accepted. 
Steuben  Glass,  Fifth  Avenue  at  Fifty-sixth  Street,  New  York,  N.Y 
10022.  Phone:  1-212-752-1441.  Out  of  State:  1-800-223-1234. 
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cAt  Audi  the  future  of  the 
automobile  is  being  decided? 

-Car and  Driver,  December  1983 


©1984  Porsche  Audi 


/^ff^  Have  you  noticed  where  the 
^tt^r  great  developments  in  automo- 
tive engineering  have  been  coming  from? 

Many  of  them  have  come  from  one 
place:  From  Audi. 

They  have  come  from  a  group  of  hand- 
picked  engineers  working  under  a  man 
they  respect:  Ferdinand  Piech,  Audi's 
Chief  of  Research  &  Development  in  In- 
golstadt,  Germany. 

Consider  these  Audi  engineering 
achievements: 

The  five-cylinder  gasoline  engine 
six  would  have  been  too  big  and  heavy;  a 
four  would  not  have  beei  '.mooth  enough 
for  the  kind  of  luxury  car  A:-Oi  hrid  m  mind 


It  was  the  innovative  five  that  made  the 
Audi  5000  feel  just  right. 

The  quattro  permanent  all-wheel- 
drive  system  for  sports  coupes  and  se- 
dans:  A  major  breakthrough  in 
performance  and  driving  safety  that  in- 
creases mobility  about  100%  on  wet  or 
snowy  roads.  This  all-weather  system  en- 
abled the  Audi  racing  quattro  to  win  the 
World  Rally  Championship.  It  was  recently 
introduced  on  the  Audi  4000S  quattro  at 
$16,830* 

Audi  5000S  &  5000S  Turbo:  The  tech- 
nology that  makes  these  the  most  aero- 
dynamic luxury  sedans  sold  in  America 
also  makes  them  two 


of  the  quietest. 

We  solve  problems.  Audi's  engi- 
neers proved  the  world's  fastest  luxury 
sedan  need  not  be  the  most  powerful,  and 
started  an  aerodynamic  revolution  that 
sent  the  industry  back  to  its  computers 
and  wind  tunnels. 

Many  people  believe  Audis  are  beauti- 
ful. We  believe  they  are  buying  them  in 
record  numbers  for  more  important  rea- 
sons. For  your  nearest  dealer,  call  toll-free 
1-(800)  FOR-AUDI  within  the  continental 
U.S.  *Mfr's  sugg.  retail  price.  Title,  taxes, 
transp.,  registration,  dealer  delivery 
charges  add'l.  PDR5CHE  I  AUDI 


Audi:  the  art  of  engineering. 
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MY  EYE  by  Thomas  Hoving 


Biq  Art  for 
Little  Rocks 

Every  time  I  pick  up  a  press  release  from  an 
American  art  museum  these  days,  I  seem 
to  read  that  another  million-dollar  "mas- 
terpiece" has  been  acquired,  with  much 
hullabaloo.  These  works,  which  I  call 
"millionart,"  can  be  almost  anything, 


from  an  American  landscape  painting  to  a 
piece  of  furniture  or  an  Oriental  bibelot. 
This  trend  toward  blockbuster  prices  be- 
gan in  1961,  when  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum purchased  Rembrandt's  Aristotle 
Contemplating  the  Bust  of  Homer  at  auction 
for  the  then  staggering  sum  of  $2.3  mil- 
lion, setting  off  a  chain  reaction  of  super- 
spending  in  the  arts. 

Today,  shelling  out  big  bucks  for  works 
of  art — sometimes  second-rate  ones — has 
become  a  fashionable  activity,  reported 
eagerly  by  newspapers,  television,  and  gos- 


sip columnists.  Nowadays,  if  a  curator  does 
not  present  his  acquisitions  committee 
with  something  that  costs  more  than  a  mil- 
lion rocks  at  least  once  a  year,  he  or  she  is  a 
"wimp. "  Recently,  one  member  of  an  emi- 
nent museum  purchasing  committee  was 
asked  to  vote  for  something  priced  at  only 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  and  blurted 
out  nervously,  "If  it's  so  cheap,  how  do  I 
know  it's  any  good?" 

In  this  atmosphere  of  "millionart,"  can 
any  institution  not  loaded  with  dough  pos- 
sibly hope  to  garner  anything  good?  The 
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A  Prudent  move 
For  Those 
whose  Balance  Sheets 
have  Tipped 
In  Their  Favor. 

Totally  unique  to  San  Francisco. 
Just  33  very  private, 
very  personal  view 
homes  atop 
Montgomery  Washington  Tower. 
Directly  across  from 
the  Transamerica  Pyramid, 
you'll  never  be  distant  from 
business  appointments 
or  personal  pleasures. 
For  full  particulars  on 
these  condominium  homes  of 
unrivaled  character  and 
convenience,  please  contact 
Montgomery  Washington  Tower, 
611  Washington  Street 

at  Montgomery, 
San  Francisco,  CA  94111. 
(415)  981-2655. 

MON IGOMERY  WASHINGTON  TOWER 
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Tmt  offering  k  not  mailable  in  retidenti  of  any  lUtU 
(ffobibitedbj  lam         ■  Cwu  fyiiktrCompank 


chances  are  not  great — unless  the  institu- 
tion happens  to  take  the  approach  of  the 
Arkansas  Arts  Center,  in  Little  Rock. 

Some  weeks  ago  I  was  poring  through  a 
stack  of  museum  press  releases,  noting 
with  amusement  the  batch  of  megahuck 
accessions.  Not  many  impressed  me.  Then 
I  came  across  a  catalogue  of  twentieth- 
century  American  drawings  from  the  Ar- 
kansas Arts  Center,  leafed  through,  and 
bang!  One  terrific  drawing  after  another, 
by  Bellows,  Glackens,  Luks,  Walt  Kuhn, 
Wyeth,  Larry  Rivers,  Georgia  O'Keeffe, 
Alfred  Leslie,  William  Bailey,  Claes  Ol- 
denburg, Ivan  Albright,  Lee  Bontecou — 
eighty-two  pieces  of  splendid  quality. 

Soon  I  was  on  my  way  to  Little  Rock  to 
meet  Townsend  Wolfe,  the  genial,  rum- 
pled executive  direc- 
tor of  the  center,  who 
was  responsible  for 
putting  together  most 
of  the  stunning  col- 
lection. He  told  me 
that  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  center  decided  in  1962  to 
use  its  modest  budget  to  best  advantage  by 
collecting  only  works  on  paper.  Since 
1971,  when  acquisitions  began  in  earnest, 
over  five  hundred  choice  European  and 
American  drawings,  from  Rembrandt  to 
the  most  contemporary  Americans,  have 
been  gathered  with  funds  ranging  from  a 
Museum  Purchase  Plan  grant  from  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  a  cate- 
gory that  has  since  been  canceled,  to  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  a  Thomas  Moran 
landscape. 

Why  only  drawings?  According  to 
Wolfe,  "A  drawing  for  us  is  a  major  work  of 
art;  we  feel  that  it  possesses  all  the  qualities 
of  a  painting  or  sculpture.  It  can  provide 


"A  drawing  is  a  major  work 
of  art.  It  not  only  shows 
the  search;  it  can  be  the 
promised  land  as  well. " 


us,  the  viewers,  with  spiritual  and  intellec- 
tual experiences  as  profound  as  any  other 
that  man  can  have  in  the  world  of  art.  A 
drawing  not  only  shows  the  search  but  can 
often  be  the  promised  land  as  well." 

What  was  his  strategy  in  collecting? 
"Quality,"  he  replied  firmly. 

How  right  he  is!  The  collection's  inau- 
gural exhibition  (which  runs  through  Sep- 
tember) contains  some  of  the  best  Ameri- 
can drawing  I  have  seen  anywhere  in  this 
country.  The  holdings  in  European  draw- 
ings are  good,  too,  and  include  topflight 
examples  of  the  work  of  Guercino;  Mon- 
drian,  in  four  rare  studies  for  paintings;  a 
stupendous  Bonnard;  a  portrait  by  Alberto 
Giacometti  done  with  a  ballpoint  pen, 
which  he  has  forced  so  deeply  into  the 
paper  that  the  thing  is 
three-dimensional; 
and  a  newly  acquired, 
radiant  Rembrandt  of 
around  1650  depict- 
ing King  Jeroboam  in- 
terrupted  by  the 
prophet — a  prime  example  of  the  master's 
finest  work  when  he  combines  those 
unique  alternating  chunky  and  feather- 
weight pen  strokes.  Townsend  Wolfe 
somehow  managed  to  obtain  this  gem  for  a 
mere  $65,000. 

As  I  finished  my  visit,  I  asked  Wolfe 
what  the  range  of  prices  had  been  for  indi- 
vidual pieces  in  the  group  of  more  than  one 
hundred  American  masterworks.  "From 
$150  to— maximum— $20,000  for  the 
Stuart  Davis,  but  mostly  in  the  three-  to 
four- thousand  range."  Which  proves  that 
if  you're  dedicated  and  if  you  have  the 
"eye,"  you  can  still  find  a  host  of  master- 
pieces well  outside  the  lofty  markets  of 
"millionart."  Hallelujah!  □ 


Mlle.  Monnet  Beckons 


Should  you  awaken  some  morning  on 
the  Cote  d'Azur  with  the  throbbing 
realization  that  last  night's  indul- 
gences require  a  therapeutic  pilgrim- 
age, Mlle.  Monnet  awaits.  She 
holds  the  keys  of  the  citadel  in  the  walled 
medieval  town  of  Entrevaux. 

The  train  to  Entrevaux  leaves  from 
Nice,  but  not  from  the  main  station. 
Three  times  daily  from  the  depot  of  the 
Chemin  de  Fer  de  la  Provence,  in  the 
north  part  of  town,  a  single-car  train 
makes  the  100-mile  run  through  the  Alpes 
Maririmes  from  Nice  to  Digne.  To  Entre- 
vaux, halfway  along  the  route,  takes  nine- 
ty minutes.  A  round-trip  ticket  costs  $7. 50. 
(  )ti  the  depot  wall  by  the  ticket  booth  is 


a  scroll  written  in  what  one  comes  to  rec- 
ognize as  the  style  of  Mlle.  Monnet.  She 
instructs  you  to  address  the  chef  du  train 
and  demand  of  him  that  he  deposit  you  at 
the  black  bridge  just  beyond  Entrevaux. 
From  this  bridge  take  a  path  that  conducts 
you  to  the  fortified  town  of  Entrevaux,  she 
commands.  Your  train  will  follow  the 
tumultuous  Var  River  (an  historic  frontier 
between  the  kingdom  of  France  and  the 
county  of  Savoie).  On  arriving  in  Entre- 
vaux, above  all  do  not  fail  to  visit  the 
Citadelle,  high  on  a  peak  and  offering  a 
panoramic  view  of  all  the  valley  toward 
Nice.  Address  yourself  to  Mlle.  Monnet, 
historienne,  for  the  keys. 

The  train  sets  out  through  the  traffic 
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lights  of  Nice,  climbing  rapidly  into  the 
foothills  to  offer  a  view  of  the  azure  Bay  of 
Angels  before  entering  the  Var  River 
gorge.  Debarking  at  Entrevaux,  you  cross  a 
drawbridge  into  a  world  enclosed  by  me- 
dieval walls  and  indifferent  to  time.  Mile. 
Monnet  lives  in  a  seventeenth-century 
building  whose  physical  deterioration  has 
met  with  no  opposition.  On  the  landings 
are  containers  of  cat  food,  broom  handles, 
and  empty  flower  pots.  At  her  doorway  is  a 
scroll  addressed  to  "gentle  damsels  and 
faithful  squires"  imploring  them  to  visit 
Entrevaux,  between  sea,  mountains,  and 
the  beautiful  countryside. 

Despite  her  self-promotion,  Mile.  Mon- 
net responds  to  knocking  with  alarm. 
"Who  is  there?"  she  cries  with  shrill  into- 
nation. Your  identification  as  one  who, 
taking  her  advice,  now  wishes  to  climb  the 
mountain  to  the  citadel,  is  followed  by  the 
squeak  of  a  door  held  slightly  ajar.  Mile. 
Monnet  is  a  very  old  lady  indeed,  her  hair 
askew,  her  manner  distraught,  but  her 
vitality  undiminished.  "Are  you  a  stu- 
dent?" she  demands,  in  the  face  of  clear 
contrary  evidence.  It  develops  that  she  re- 
fers to  life  in  general  rather  than  institu- 
tional enrollment. 

She  will  give  you  the  key  to  open  the 


Climb  to  the  citadel;  sense  the  frisson. 

gate  for  the  citadel  climb,  she  tells  you,  but 
you  must  promise  not  to  admit  anyone  else 
(she  is  referring  to  an  entire  countryside) 
and  you  must  swear  to  lock  the  gate  after 
you.  Turn  the  key  twice  to  the  left.  Stu- 
dents, soldiers,  and  artists  must  pay  three 
francs  (about  35  cents);  the  rest  of  the 
world  pays  six.  Assuredly  you  are  a  stu- 
dent. You  must  in  addition  give  her  30 
francs  ($3.75)  as  key  security,  to  be  re- 
deemed on  your  return.  She  bids  you 
adieu,  promising  that  you  are  about  to 
embrace  a  memorable  experience.  She  is 
right.  The  zigzag  climb  of  one  kilometer  to 
the  citadel  brings  spectacular  vistas,  and 
the  fortification  itself,  atop  the  peak, 
embodies  every  cliche  of  the  romantic, 
decaying  ancient  ruin. 

Three  hours  later,  your  knock  on  her 
door  is  again  greeted  by  the  frenzied  cry. 
She  emerges,  clearly  at  some  stage  in  the 
preparation  or  consumption  of  nourish- 
ment. "Have  you  responded  to  the  frisson 
of  your  fortunate  visit?"  she  asks.  She  takes 
the  proffered  key,  admonishing  you  not  to 
neglect  to  visit  the  little  church,  the  belle 
fontaine  sur  la  place,  and  the  portcullis 
when  you  penetrate  the  Port  du  France 


gateway.  Only  when  you  are  back  on  the 
train,  following  the  canyon  of  the  Var  Riv- 
er down  through  the  foothills  of  the  Alps, 
do  you  remember  that  she  forgot  to  return 
the  thirty  francs.  — Robert  Packard 


At  the  recent  Diamonds-International  Awards,  in  Paris,  Diana  Chrambanis  and  Vincent 
Polisano,  two  young,  unknown  jewelers  from  Pennsylvania,  became  the  youngest  and  only 
American  winners  of  an  award  for  design.  Their  winning  bracelet  (above),  made  out  of 
sandblasted  gold,  encrusted  with  1 , 360  diamonds,  proves  they  are  off  to  a  great  start. 


CHOICE  AUCTIONS 

As  another  eventful  auction  year  comes  to 
a  close,  we  present  our  Second  Annual 
End-of-Season  Honors  List.  The  honors 
are: 

The  "Gotcha!"  Award  (demotically 
known  as  the  One-upmanship  Cup)  goes 
to  Christie's,  which  after  years  of  publiciz- 
ing itself  as  the  world's  oldest  auction 
house  now  (thanks  to  Alfred  Taubman's 
taking  Sotheby's  private)  proudly  signs  off 
as  "the  world's  only  publicly  held  fine-art 
auction  house."  Runner-up  Honors  to 
Phillips,  which  for  years  boasted  of  being 
"the  world's  largest  privately  held  fine-arts 
auction  house."  It  now  must  settle  simply 
for  being  number  three  of  the  big  three. 

The  Parkinson's  Law  Presentation 
Sword  (tor  cutting  off  your  nose  to  spite 
everyone's  face)  again  goes  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  for  the  same 
reasons  as  last  year.  If  you'll  recall  last 
year's  story,  Massachusetts  obtained  an 
injunction  preventing  Phillips  from  sell- 
ing a  handwritten  Paul  Revere  bill  for  ser- 
vices to  the  state.  Massachusetts  claims 
ownership,  and  the  litigation  drags  on 
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unresolved  in  the  courts.  Can  you  believe 
that  the  state  continues  to  spend  thou- 
sands out  of  taxpayers'  funds  to  obtain  a 
document  that  it  could  have  bought  at 
auction  for  about  $1 ,500?  Be  forewarned, 
bumptious  bureaucrats:  if  you  win  three 
years  in  a  row,  your  names  will  be  inscribed 
permanently  on  the  Michael  Foote-in- 
Mouth  and  Loving  It  Cup. 


The  Golden  Drum- 
sticks Award  for  vir- 
tuosity in  PR  hype  is 
shared  by  my  friends 
at  the  New  York 
press  offices  of  both 
Sotheby's  and  Chris- 
tie's, for  their  gran- 
diloquent perfor- 
mances on  behalf  of 
the  rediscovered 
Donatello  relief,  and 
Turner's  Going  and 
Returning  from  the 
Ball.  All  three  failed 
to  sell  at  their  much 
ballyhooed  million- 
dollar  estimates. 
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Small  is  beautiful: 
shown  here  actual 
size,  this  book 
fetched  $6,600. 


The  Order  of  Merit  for  Service  beyond 
the  Call,  again  awarded  to  William  Doyle 
Galleries  Doyle  is  one  of  the  few  majors 
that  still  provide  a  "broom  clean"  service, 
totally  cleaning  out  a  premises,  carting  off 
whatever  is  salable,  and  variously  dispos- 
ing of  the  rest  (a  service  of  particular  value 
to  estate  executors).  This  past  year, 
Doyle's  cleanout  crew  packed  off  one  fine 
morning  in  their  large  green  truck  with 
two  moving  vans  in  tow,  and  headed  out  to 
the  posher  parts  of  Long  Island  to  "broom 
clean"  a  particular  residence.  A  maid  let 
them  in,  and  in  no  time  flat  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  furnishings  had  been  loaded 
onto  the  waiting  trucks.  At  that  point  the 
owners  returned  from  running  some  er- 
rands and  informed  the  crew  that  it  had 
overshot  the  correct  driveway  and  was 
merrily  emptying  the  wrong  house. 

The  Alexander  Pope  "Hope  Springs 
Eternal  in  the  Human  Breast"  Ribands 

(also  known  as  the  "Yes,  Virginia,  there  is 
a  Santa  Claus"  Awards),  for  stories  that 
warm  the  cockles  of  our  hearts,  go  to  three 

winne'S  this  year: 

•  lit  who  spotted 

in  <  lire  similar  to 

one  I  -  ritance  drawing 

fe,  who 


(right 

had  co 
toChri 


aced 
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a  rare  fourteenth- 
century  Ming  vase. 

•  To  the  New  York 
picture  collector 
who  decided  to  re- 
frame  a  recent,  mod- 
estly priced  purchase 
and  found  behind 
the  old  frame,  used  as 
a  shim,  the  excep- 
tionally rare  minia- 
ture Tom  Thumb's 
Play-Book  .  .  .  a 
New  and  pleasant 
Method  to  allure  Little 
Ones  in  the  first  Prin- 
ciples of  Learning 
(1764),  the  first 
known  work  (an  ap- 
prentice piece  at 
that)  by  the  re- 
nowned publisher 
Isaiah  Thomas.  In 
May  the  tiny  booklet 
(left)  brought  its  lucky  owner  $6,600  at 
Sotheby's  New  York. 

•  To  the  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  grand- 
mother whose  "family  heirloom"  painting 
of  the  Madonna,  Child,  and  the  Baptist 
(above)  failed  to  sell  last  year  at  a  garage 
sale  for  $5.  One  assumes  her  keen  disap- 
pointment was  somewhat  tempered  when 
Christie's  New  York  got  her  $660,000  for 
this  late  and  hitherto  unknown  Guido 
Reni. 

Lot  of  the  Year:  Unarguably,  the  Henry 
the  Lion  Gospels,  the  twelfth-century 
German  illuminated  manuscript  bought 
by  Germany  for  a  record  $10.7  million  last 
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An  unknown  Reni  (above)  and  a  Ming  vase 
(below)  were  the  season's  luckiest  finds. 

December  (cf.  Connoisseur  of  that  month 
and  Connoisseur's  World  items  in  Febru- 
ary and  May  1984).  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  1970  pur- 
chase of  Velazquez's  portrait  of  Juan  de 
Pareja  for  $5.5  million  by  New  York's  Met- 
ropolitan Museum,  all  of  the  top  ten  prices 
brought  at  auction  have  occurred  since 
1980. 

Last,  enshrinement  in  the  Jay  Gatsby 
Business  Ethics  Hall  of  Fame  is  all  but 

guaranteed  to  a  particular  inspired  soul  at 
Sotheby's  if  only  he  will  come  forward — 
the  one  who  thought  that  sponsoring  com- 
mercial exhibitions  of  artists  whose  works 
Sotheby's  sells  at  auction,  as  well  as  mak- 
ing cash  contributions  to  museums  for  cat- 
aloguing projects,  would  not  appear  to  be 
conflicts  of  interest  and  would  not  be 
received  throughout  the  art  world  with  a 
disturbing  unease.  — James  R.  Lyons 


A  Summer  Walk  in 
Rome  

Rome  is  not  at  its  best  in  summer,  but 
if  you  find  yourself  in  the  Eternal 
City  during  the  sultry  month  of  Au- 
gust— when  all  locals  who  can  do  so 
conscientiously  leave  the  city  for  the 
summer  resorts — take  this  passeggiata  ro- 
mana  to  lead  you  far  from  the  madding 
crowds  of  your  compatriots.  It  covers 
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about  five  miles  and  takes  a  leisurely  two 
hours.  Wear  comfortable  and  airy  shoes. 

Start  out  early  in  the  morning  in  the 
Orto  Botanico,  behind  the  Palazzo  Corsini 
in  Trastevere,  for  many  years  the  residence 
of  Christina  of  Sweden  (1626-89).  In 
these  lush  gardens,  once  extending  up  the 
slopes  of  the  Janiculum,  Christina,  whom 
wags  described  as  "a  queen  without  a 
realm,  a  Christian  without  faith,  a  woman 
without  shame,"  met  with  the  literati  of 
the  day.  Opposite,  in  Via  della  Lungaret- 
ta,  stands  the  Villa  Farnesina,  built  over 
the  villa  of  another  expatriate  queen, 
Cleopatra;  it  is  graced  by  the  Galatea,  one 
of  Raphael's  masterpieces.  Cross  the  river 
on  the  recently  restored  Ponte  Sisto  to  Via 
Giulia,  one  of  Rome's  most  aristocratic 
thoroughfares,  designed  by  Bramante.  Im- 
mediately on  the  left  is  the  Mascherone, 
your  average  elite  neighborhood  fountain: 
on  feast  days  past  it  splashed  wine  instead 
of  water.  Although  many  palazzi  here  still 
boast  princely  coats  of  arms,  Via  Giulia 
has  become  the  most  sought  after  address 
in  town  for  quality-antiques  dealers. 

On  to  Pi;izz;i  Farnese — and,  if  you  have 
already  com    red  the  French  Hmtassy 
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three  weeks  in  advance  for  permission  to 
visit  the  premises,  to  the  Palazzo  Farnese, 
with  its  glorious  ceiling  frescoes  by  the 
Carraccis.  Wanton  Christina  lived  here, 
too,  and  shocked  proper  Romans  by  insist- 
ing that  the  draperies  be  removed  from  the 
sexy  Farnese  marbles.  (It  is  also  worth  tak- 
ing a  quick  detour  to  Palazzo  Spada  for  a 
glimpse  of  Borromini's  clever  false  per- 
spective of  a  small  statue  under  an  arcade, 
which  looks  life-size. )  Next  stop:  Campo 
de'  Fiori,  Rome's  best-loved  outdoor  flow- 
er market  (offer  your  companion  a  posy). 

Now  dart  across  busy  Corso  Vittorio 
Emanuele  to  Piazza  Navona  (Tre  Scalini  is 
a  good  place  to  stop  for  a  granita  di  caffe) 
and  then  up  Via  Salvatore  and  Via  Gius- 
tiniani  to  Piazza  della  Rotonda  (enter  the 
Pantheon  to  absorb  the  somber  and  reliev- 
ing cool  of  the  centuries).  Take  a  right 
down  Via  del  Seminario  and  you  will  sud- 
denly find  yourself  onstage,  in  Via  de'  Bur- 
ro: the  three  rococo  facades  resembling 
eighteenth-century  sets  reminded  Romans 
of  French  bureaux,  giving  the  street  its 
name.  After  viewing  the  staggering 
rrompe  I'oeil  vault  of  Sant'Ignazio,  mingle 
briefly  with  the  crowds  at  the  Trevi  Foun- 


tain. Here  gods  and  goddesses  incon- 
gruously cavort  in  the  acqua  vergine — said 
to  be  the  purest  water  in  town,  which  the 
Romans  considered  a  delicate  beverage  for 
the  ailing. 

An  uphill  trek  to  the  Quirinale — resi- 
dence of  popes,  kings,  and,  now,  presi- 
dents— affords  the  finest  view  across  the 
city  toward  Saint  Peter's.  Take  Via  del 
Quirinale  past  two  miniature  baroque 
gems,  Sant'Andrea  and  San  Carlino,  de- 
signed by  the  archrivals  Bernini  and  Bor- 
romini,  and  turn  left  at  the  Quattro  Fon- 
tane.  Downhill  at  last  (past  Palazzo  Bar- 
berini  and  a  good  international 
pharmacy),  to  Piazza  Barberini,  with  its 
two  fountains  by  Bernini:  one  to  admire 
(conch-blowing  triton),  one  to  drink  from 
(shell  decorated  with  Barberini  bees). 
Wander  up  Via  Sistina,  once  home  to 
Gogol  and  Hans  Christian  Andersen, 
then  turn  left  onto  Via  Gregoriana, 
Rome's  fashion  center,  with  the  ateliers  of 
Valentino,  Galitzine,  Capucci,  and  Ti- 
ziani.  Famous  past  inhabitants  include 
Salvator  Rosa,  Ingres,  Winkelmann, 
Poussin,  and  D'Annunzio.  On  the  right, 
the  monstrous  maws  of  the  mannerist  Pa- 
lazzo Zuccari  gape  at  passersby. 

Press  on  past  Trinita  dei  Monti,  over- 
looking the  Spanish  steps,  and  Villa  Medi- 
ci, the  French  Academy  in  Rome.  Queen 
Christina  left  her  imprint  here  also:  when 
firing  the  cannons  of  Castel  Sant'Angelo, 
she  accidentally  hit  the  villa — the  ball  in 
the  center  of  the  fountain  opposite  com- 
memorates her  poor  marksmanship.  The 
thought  of  lunch  should  spur  you  on  to  the 
the  Casina  Valadier,  a  neoclassical  pavil- 
ion on  the  Pincio.  The  food  is  decent  and 
priced  accordingly,  and  the  view  over 
Piazza  del  Popolo  is  superb. 

If  you  have  energy  or  languor  to  spare 
after  lunch,  stroll  through  the  shady  Giar- 
dino  del  Lago,  rent  a  boat  (for  about  $  1 . 80 
per  person  an  hour),  and  row  out  to  the 
eighteenth-century  tempietto  dedicated  to 
Aesculapius,  where  you  can  lean  back  and 
feed  the  swans  or  lapse  into  a  gentle,  well- 
earned  siesta.  — Patricia  Corbett 

Puta  Smile  on 
Your  Car  

Down  in  Southern  California,  where 
a  super  double  throw-down  set  of 
wheels  is  no  less  important  than  the 
proper  pinky  ring  and  neck  chain, 
those  in  the  chips  get  their  cars 
detailed,  not  just  washed. 

A  skilled  Los  Angeles  detailer  will  put  a 
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crew  to  work  on  a  car  for  an  entire  day,  and 
when  it's  done,  the  engine  compartment 
will  be  more  sanitary  than  your  kitchen, 
with  every  hose  and  wire  dressed,  and 
even  metal  surface  laved  and  oiled;  the 
depths  of  the  trunk  will  be  cleaner  than 
most  new  cars'  interiors;  seats  and  carpets, 
plastic  and  chrome,  vinyl  and  leather  in 
the  passenger  compartment  will  have  been 
massaged  and  shampooed  with  a  variety  of 
concoctions;  windows  and  windshield  will 
have  been  polished  with  jeweler's  rouge 
until  transparency  takes  on  new  meaning; 


and  even  the  insides  of  the  wheel  wells, 
the  door  jambs,  and  the  underside  of  the 
engine  hood  will  have  been  degreased  and 
polished. 

And  the  paint  job?  Well,  you  have  to 
see  a  professionally  detailed  car  to  believe 
what  hand-washing  can  do  for  a  car — 
meaning,  with  Ivory  soap  and  Turkish 
towels,  a  preliminary  coat  of  polishing 
compound,  and  three  layers  of  secret  glaze 
followed  by  two  layers  of  carnauba  wax 
(perhaps  mixed  with  cornstarch  for  re- 
moving the  most  microscopic  scratches). 
"When  we're  finished  with  them,  the 
shine  is  so  deep  they  actually  look  like 
they're  dripping  wet,"  says  Joe  Ruben- 
stein,  owner  of  Body  Beautiful,  one  of 
L.A.'s  premier  detailing  shops.  "We've 
had  people  bring  their  cars  to  us  to  get 
them  ready  to  sell,  and  they  end  up  keep- 
ing them.  Some  people  stand  around  for 
an  hour  and  a  half  just  talking  about  how 
wonderful  their  car  looks  when  they  come 
back  to  pick  it  up.  They  can't  believe  it.  It 
hlows  them  a 


A  thirty-two-year-old  New  Yorker  who 
has  tinkered  with  cars  since  he  was  a  child, 
Rubenstein  moved  to  Los  Angeles  in  1977 
and  eventually  set  up  his  beauty  parlor  for 
cars  at  14315  Morepark,  in  the  exclusive 
precinct  of  Sherman  Oaks.  The  price  for 
his  compulsiveness  starts  at  around  $150 
for  a  basic  wash-and-wax  for  a  Porsche-size 
car,  and  rises  to  $  1 75  for  a  sedan  and  $200 
for  a  Rolls.  Further  niceties — cornstarch- 
ing,  repainting  offender  wells,  the  remov- 
al of  bumpers,  body  emblems,  trim,  and 
chrome  before  polishing  and  waxing — can 


easily  cost  $500.  That's  nothing  compared 
to  prices  at  a  few  other  L.  A.  detailers,  who 
reportedly  specialize  in  semi-disassem- 
bling Ferraris  and  Mercedes,  charging 
from  $1,000  to  as  much  as  $5,000  for  a 
week  or  more  of  work  per  car. 

Rubenstein  draws  devotees  from  as  far 
away  as  Palm  Springs,  eighty  miles  away  in 
the  desert.  Some  high  rollers  order  the 
basic  wash-and-wax  weekly;  others  send 
their  cars  to  Body  Beautiful  three  or  four 
times  a  year  for  the  complete  regimen. 
Currently,  Rubenstein  is  also  detailing  a 
host  of  rental  limos  for  the  Olympics — 
"The  owners  want  the  cars  to  look  really 
righteous,"  he  says — and  is  booked  from 
two  to  three  weeks  in  advance.  Call 
ahead,  however  (213-986-2348),  and 
he'll  fit  you  in.  "We  get  the  Ferrari  308s 
and  Boxers,  the  Countachs  and  Rollses 
and  all  the  exotics,  but  what's  unbeliev- 
ably gratifying  is  taking  a  tramp  and  turn- 
ing it  into  a  real  lady.  You  can  detail  any 
car  and  improve  it  tremendously."  Try  it 
on  thi-  old  jalopy.      — Stephan  Wilkinson 


Still  Bustling  at 
2,000  

The  Roman  wine  ship  of  Trier,  carved 
in  a  large  stone  pillar  in  the  third 
century  A.D. ,  is  said  to  be  the  oldest 
surviving  proof  of  German  wine 
making.  Depicting  a  smiling,  wine- 
happy  helmsman  at  his  rudder,  it  stands 
across  from  the  Romanesque  Trier  Cathe- 
dral, guarding  the  entrance  to  the  baroque 
Palast  Kesselstadt — itself  the  headquarters 
of  a  family  estate  that  can  look  back  on  an 
unbroken  tradition  of  wine  making  of 
more  than  six  hundred  years. 

Trier,  tucked  away  in  a  cross-waters  of 
Europe  where  French,  Luxembourgian, 
and  German  territories  meet  on  the  banks 
of  the  Moselle,  celebrates  its  two-thou- 
sandth anniversary  this  year,  making  it  the 
oldest  city  in  Germany.  Today  this  wine- 
trade  and  industrial  center  of  124,000 
inhabitants  lies  off  the  usual  traveler's 
beat,  yet  it  was  never  a  backwater. 
Foundecl  in  16  B.C.  by  the  Romans  and 
named  Augustus  Treverorum  in  honor  of 
the  first  emperor,  it  became  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Belgica  Prima.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  third  century,  the  emperor  Dio- 
cletian chose  it  for  his  imperial  residence 
and  made  it  a  temporary  capital  of  the 
Western  Roman  Empire.  Then  named 
Treveris,  the  city  housed  an  astonishing 
70,000  burghers.  And  its  commercial  and 
political  importance  did  not  falter  when 
the  Roman  Empire  declined.  To  the  many 
buildings  left  by  the  Romans — e.g.,  the 
famous  Porta  Nigra,  the  best-preserved 
city  gate;  a  20,000-spectator  amphitheater 
and  the  Kaiserthermen,  ruins  of  the  imperi- 
al baths;  and  the  Roman  bridge  that  carries 
traffic  across  the  Moselle  to  this  day — oth- 
er stately  structures  were  added  by  Trier's 
wealthy  burghers  and  churchmen. 

The  cathedral,  seat  of  the  oldest  arch- 
bishopric in  Germany,  was  originally  built 
in  the  third  century  A.D.  on  the  remains  of 
a  Roman  basilica.  The  medieval  nobility 
erected  the  Dreikonigshaus,  the  famous 
patrician  residence  on  the  marketplace 
known  as  the  Red  House,  and  all  the  well- 
preserved  half-timbered  houses  that  now 
give  the  marketplace  its  picture-postcard 
image.  Renaissance  architects  designed 
the  ornate  palace  of  the  prince  elector  and 
the  opulent  bishop's  residence.  Much  lat- 
er, Trier  added  more  fame  to  its  history  by 
serving  as  the  birthplace  of  a  bourgeois  son 
who  engendered  the  arch-antibourgeois 
movement,  Karl  Marx. 

Nowadays,  Trier  is  a  perfect  city  for 
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Trier  at  night:  as  quaint  as  a  stage  set. 

strollers.  No  cars  are  allowed  in  the  cen- 
ter's pedestrian  zone,  and  even  venturing 
out  to  the  riverbank  takes  but  a  short  walk. 
The  city's  best  hotels,  the  Dorint  and  the 
Europa  Park,  are  conveniently  located  in 
this  zone,  where  you  can  browse  happily 
for  hours  in  the  marketplace,  colorful  and 


lively  with  its  flower  and  fruit  stalls.  For  an 
enchanted  evening,  dine  at  the  Roman 
Cellar,  where  lenticulae  ex  sfondylis  mustea 
(lentils  with  mussels,  in  more  ordinary 
language)  or  gustum  de  holeribus  mustea  (a 
vegetable  appetizer)  are  served,  the  chef 
claiming  Emperor  Marcus  Gavius  Api- 
cius's  cookbook  as  his  authority. 

More  than  anything  else,  Trier  means 


The  (almost)  Real  Thinq 


Question:  When  is  a  fake  not  a  fake? 
Answer:  When  it's  an  honest  reproduction. 

Until  recently,  reproductions  of 
antiques  were  largely  limited  to  fur- 
niture, but  the  combination  of  mod- 
ern casting  methods  and  contempo- 
rary demand  for  decorative  sculpture 
has  led  to  a  proliferation  of  bronzes  cast 
after  originals  dating  from  the  Renaissance 
to  Henry  Moore.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  that.  A  "good  repro"  can  have  or 
acquire  its  own  dignity  and  worthiness  as  a 
relatively  cheap  and  harmless  substitute 
for  the  real  thing.  It  cannot  be  labeled 
"phony,"  for  it  is  intended  not  to  deceive 
but  merely  to  represent  the  original. 

Reproductions  commonly  emerge  when 
demand  for  the  genuine  article  exceeds 
supply  to  the  extent  that  startling  prices 
are  realized  on  the  auction  block.  Eyes 
began  to  open  and  focus  on  the  bronze- 
and-ivory  chryselephantine  sculpture  of 
the  1920s  and  1930s  following  another 
record  sale  at  Christie's  last  year,  when  a 
bronze-and-ivory  figure  of  Thai's,  made  by 
the  Austrian  sculptor  Demetre  Chiparus 
in  about  1925  (top  right),  was  hammered 
down  for  $50,000. 

In  fact,  the  prospective  buyer  of  art  deco 
sculpture  has  been  able  to  choose  from  a 
selection  of  modern,  recast  work  for  sev- 


eral years.  Designed  to  cater  to  the  specific 
demands  created  by  interior  designers  and 
the  art  deco  vogue,  the  reproductions  are 
available,  as  their  1920s  ancestors  were,  in 
a  variety  of  materials  and  standards  of 
quality.  Most  of  the  cheaper  figures  are 
made  out  of  patinated  spelter  (a  zinc-based 
alloy)  in  France,  though  similar  recasts  are 
also  produced  in  the  United  States.  Near 
the  other  end  of  the  scale,  bronze  casts 
after  Raoul  Larche  and  Gaston  Lachaise 
are  available  in  the  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller 
Reproduction  Collection. 

Representing  the  very  top  of  the  line, 
with  price  tags  as  high  as  $  1 1 ,000,  is  one  of 
its  newest  entrants,  the  Encore  Collec- 
tion, a  series  of  twelve  limited-edition 
bronze-and-ivory  figures,  manufactured  in 
California  by  the  New  York-based  compa- 
ny Fine  Art  Acquisitions  Ltd. ,  after  origi- 
nals by  Chiparus,  Claire  Colinet,  Freder- 
ick Preiss,  and  others. 

Chiparus  and  his  contemporaries 
worked  in  small  Paris  ateliers,  typically 
employing  only  a  few  dozen  local  crafts- 
men, even  at  peak  periods  of  demand. 
They  worked  in  bronze,  high-grade  mar- 
Above:  The  genuine  Thais,  by  Chiparus.  The 
Encore  Collection's  replica,  below,  doesn't 
try  to  pass  as  original  art  deco,  as  can  be  seen 
here  in  the  differences  of  color  detailing. 


wine.  At  last  count  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
nine  villages  in  the  vicinity  had  scheduled 
wine  festivals  for  next  month's  tasting  of 
the  bubbly  new  wines,  traditionally  sam- 
pled with  onion  tart  (you  can  obtain  a 
schedule  of  the  festivities  at  the  tourist 
office,  right  off  St.  Simeon's  Monastery,  in 
the  center) .  Be  sure  to  taste  the  Bernkas- 
tlers,  the  Piesporters,  and  the  Weltingers. 

As  a  special  birthday  gift  to  Trierians,  a 
major  exhibition  in  the  cloisters  of  the 
cathedral  is  showing  ecclesiastical  gold 
and  silver  treasures,  ivories,  and  illumina- 
tions, gathered  for  the  occasion  from  all 
over  Europe.  Among  the  highlights  is  the 
Codex  Egbert,  one  of  the  most  important 
illuminated  law  books  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
inscribed  and  illustrated  by  a  monk  living 
in  Trier  in  983.  And  the  cathedral 
museum  has  now  unveiled  a  Roman  por- 
trait of  the  empress  Flavia  Helena,  dated 
A.D.  320,  that  has  been  reconstructed 
from  some  50,000  fragments.  It  was  dis- 
covered in  the  ruins  of  a  palace  inhabited 
by  the  empress — mother  of  Constantine 
the  Great — during  the  ancient  city's  hal- 
cyon days.  — Margot  Granitsas 
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IRISH  HANDKERCHIEF  LINEN 

I  lAMILTON  ADAMS  IMPORTS  13PD 
KM  WEST  40  ST.  NY.  N.Y  1001X 


C  omparc  similar  examples: 
The  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts 
The  Metropolitan  Museum  ol  An 
The  China  Institute  of  America 
exhibition  of  The  An  nf  /(an. 


Han  Dynasty  Impressions 
206  BC- 220 AD 

Exhibition  and  Sale 

15  September  thru  31  October,  1984 


Three-horned 
Mythological  Creature 
Han  Dynasty 
206  BC-220  AD 
Length:  12  inches 

Fully  illustrated  catalog 
available  including  a 
complete  synopsis  of  Han 
Dynasty  art,  history  and 
culture;  $20.00,  postage 
prepaid. 

Dulany's  Gallery 
183  Oakland 

Birmingham,  MI  48009  USA 
313  645  2233 


Dulany's 


bles,  hardstones  chiefly  quarried  in  Italy 
and  Belgium,  and  cheap,  abundant  ele- 
phant ivory  imported  from  the  Belgian 
Congo.  In  contrast,  today's  chryselephan- 
tine art  deco  figure  originates  in  South 
Africa,  whence  legally  "antique"  ivory  is 
shipped  to  Hong  Kong  to  be  carved  by 
Oriental  craftsmen,  working  from  models 
of  original  pieces,  into  miniature  heads, 
hands,  and  limbs.  These  are  shipped  to  a 
foundry  before  assembly.  The  marble  and 
onyx,  imported  from  the  same  quarries 
that  supplied  the  sculptors  of  the  1920s, 
are  dressed  at  the  foundry  by  Italian  stone- 
masons and  fashioned  into  the  bases  onto 
which  the  assembled  figures  are  finally 
bolted. 

The  first  copies  of  art  deco  sculpture  in 
bronze  and  ivory  appeared  in  the  late 
1970s,  when  Alain  Lesieutre,  a  Paris 
antiques  dealer,  began  offering  a  range  of 
reproductions  after  Chiparus  originals. 

Imbued  with  the  pride  of 
their  creators,  the  original 
figures  reflect  the  spirit  and 
standards  of  their  age. 

Unlike  the  Los  Angeles  versions,  Le- 
sieutre's  figures,  which  are  still  in  produc- 
tion, are  not  stamped  with  marks  that 
identify  them  as  reproductions.  Instead, 
they  include  an  imitational  signature  in- 
scribed in  the  marble  bases  and  have  been 
traded  as  the  real  thing  by  ignorant  or 
unprincipled  dealers,  collectors,  and  auc- 
tioneers, causing  concern  and  trepidation 
among  the  art  deco  dealers'  community  at 
home  and  abroad. 

The  most  popular  figures  cast  and 
carved  in  the  studios  of  Chiparus  and  his 
contemporaries  depicted  the  exotic  and 
often  risque  nightclub  danseuses  who  cap- 
tured the  hearts  and  fancies  of  interwar 
Paris.  Many  celebrated  performers  were 
modeled  in  bronze  and  ivory.  Today's 
demand  for  these  figures  can  be  largely 
attributed  to  their  extraordinary  appeal  as 
decorative  objects,  though  their  historical 
significance  is  bound  to  be  more  seriously 
recognized  as  this  important  period  in  the 
history  of  modern  dance  and  performing 
arts  becomes  more  widely  appreciated. 

Imbued  with  the  pride  and  skill  of  its 
creators,  the  original  sculpture  reflects  the 
spirit  and  standards  of  the  age.  These  are 
the  essential  qualities  of  a  "period  piece," 
which  any  reproduction,  be  it  of  an  art 
deco  figure  or  a  Georgian  armchair,  is 
unable  to  re-create  perfectly.  Such  worthy 
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(A)  George  IV  Footed  Salver,  by  Robert  Gray  &  Sons,  Glasgow,  Scotland,  1824.  Diameter:  13  in.  $1,200. 
(B)  Pair  of  George  IV  Covered  Sauce  Tureens,  by  Benjamin  Smith,  London,  1822. 
(C)  George  III  Covered  Entree  Dish,  by  John  Parker  &  Edward  Wakelin,  London,  1770.  $2,400. 


If  you're  interested 
O 

Out  of  Nev 
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reproductions  as  those  in  the  Encore  Col- 
lection and  the  finer  Rockefeller  pieces 
will  gratify  contemporary  taste  for  the  style 
of  the  1920s  hut  will  never  be  able  to  satisfy 
the  aesthetic  requirements  of  a  nostalgic 
connoisseur.  — Nicholas  M.  Dawes 


Daffodils,  Lobster, 
and  Vintage  Cars 

m  f  you  start  missing  Nantucket  even 
I  before  the  suitcases  are  snapped  shut, 
I  make  plans  now  to  start  next  summer 
I  earlier — with  an  off-season  preview. 
■  Things  start  popping  in  April,  when  the 
fragile  island  shrugs  off  the  winter  gray, 
and  along  the  roadsides  a  million  and  a  half 
daffodil  bulbs  planted  for  the  purpose  pro- 
claim spring.  In  celebration,  the  islanders 
stage  a  Daffodil  Festival,  a  sort  of  a  Nor- 
man Rockwell-F.  Scott  Fitzgerald  party 
weekend,  mixing  plain  and  fancy  in  fine 
rural  tradition.  News  of  the  event  has  trav- 
eled the  thirty  miles  north  to  the  Cape 
Cod  mainland,  so  that  accommoda- 
tions^— limited  at  that  time  of  year — are 
booked  way  ahead. 

Festivities  get  rolling  just  before  noon 
the  last  Saturday  of  April,  when  most  of 
Nantuckettown  turns  out  on  Main  Street 
for  the  annual  parade  of  classic  cars.  The 
best  view  is  from  the  steps  of  the  old  Pacific 
National  Bank,  where  each  year  Flint 
Rannev  heads  up  the  procession  in  his 
1927  American  LaSalle  fire  engine.  The 
crowd  pleaser  this  year  was  a  convulsive 
bucker  identified  as  a  Suchard  Schulte, 
1912.  Some  cars,  like  a  silver  Rolls-Royce 
bedecked  with  forsythia  and  the  theme 
daffodils,  belonged  to  collections.  Others, 
like  one  blue  1940s  Willys  Jeep,  were  sim- 
ply the  family  car  given  a  wash  for  the 
occasion. 

After  the  parade  everybody  drives  eight 
miles  to  the  old  fishing  village  of  Siascon- 
set  for  a  tailgate  picnic.  Out  come  the  lin- 
ens, the  silver  candelabra,  the  crystal 
champagne  flutes.  This  is  no  plastic- 
coated  paper-plate  affair.  It  is  a  serious 
competition  for  food  presentation  where 
people  go  to  the  trouble  of  making  green- 
pepper  palm  trees  on  carrot  trunks  to 
embellish  a  platter  of  clam  shells  piled 
with  seafcxx!  salad..  Strains  of  Vivaldi's 
"Spring"  from  a  hidden  tape  deck  curl  up 
around  a  foursome  seated  on  gilded  Queen 
Anne  chairs,  the  gentlemen  in  morning 
coats,  the  matriarch,  an  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt look-alike,  wearing  a  velour  toque  and 
Somali  leopard  jacket,  dining  on  arti- 
chokes and  Lobster  from  green  Wedgwood. 


CHRSTO  ; 


The  eminent  architect  Walker  O.  Cain,  noted  for  his  institutional  buildings  and  as  a  longtime 
chairman  of  the  American  Academy  in  Rome,  is  also  a  skilled  cartoonist.  In  lampooning  the 
world  of  culture,  he  doesn't  hesitate  to  mix  Piranesi  with  escalators. 


Sharing  is  the  custom.  A  small  boy  does 
not  hesitate  to  ask  to  sample  another 
group's  caviar,  but  a  shabby  old  woman, 
coming  from  the  direction  of  the  village,  is 
not  offered  anything  as  she  walks  slowly  up 
and  down  eyeing  the  picnics  without  say- 
ing a  word. 

The  glamour  spot  at  night  is  the  Daffo- 
dil Dinner  Dance  at  the  Harbor  House, 


the  only  year-round  hotel.  Between 
courses  of  sweet  bay  scallops,  rare  roast 
beef,  and  chocolate  mousse,  dancers  in 
sequined  pale  chiffon  and  black  ties  swirl 
to  Porter  and  Gershwin  medleys  and  lindy 
tunes  by  the  Bo  Winiker  Orchestra,  down 
from  Boston's  Parker  House.  As  for  the 
Daffodil  Show  itself,  that  takes  place  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday.  Jean  MacAusland, 
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After  the  parade,  on  to  the  lobster  salad. 

whose  husband,  Earl,  is  a  retired  publisher 
of  Gourmet  magazine,  invented  the  festi- 
val ten  years  ago.  There  were  three 
hundred  cultivar  entries  in  1984;  it's  now 
the  biggest  daffodil  show  on  the  East 
Coast.  Everyone  was  pleased  when  Mrs. 
MacAusland  took  first  place  in  the  Best 
Single  Bloom  category,  while  it  came  as  no 
surprise  to  anyone  that  the  blue  ribbon  for 
the  Best  Man's  Arrangement  went  to  the 
year-round  local  resident  Robert  J.  Miller, 
who  has  won  since  men  began  entering  the 
show,  in  1981.  For  information  and  reser- 
vation queries  about  the  1985  Daffodil 
Festival,  call  the  Nantucket  Information 
Bureau,  (617)  228-0925,  or  Harbor 
House,  (617)  228-1500.     —Joan  Downs 


Lord  of  the  Bees 

The  Luxembourg  Garden,  in  Paris, 
Marie  de'  Medici's  pride,  has  always 
been  the  playground  of  philosophers 
and  poets.  Rousseau  recited  Virgil 
along  the  shaded  paths,  and  Victor 
Hugo,  as  a  boy  of  fifteen,  was  bewitched  by 
the  female  statuary.  Even  today,  overrun 
by  steaming  joggers  and  lovers,  the  garden 
somehow  keeps  the  royal  stamp.  A  sign  on 
a  gate  informs  that  it  is  out  of  bounds  to 
"the  drunk,  the  beggars,  the  indecently 
dressed."  Card  games  are  restricted  to  a 
special  area;  balls  may  not  be  kicked;  the 
stroller's  tranquillity  is  sacred.  And  for  the 
truly  bucolic,  there  is  a  secret  side:  tucked 
away  in  a  southwestern  enclave  is  the  hon- 
ey-making heart  of  the  garden,  the  domain 
of  Friar  Rene  Jean  Marmou,  "Curator  of 
the  Apiary." 

Friar  Rene  Jean,  a  member  of  a  Domini- 
can agricultural  mission,  has  been  running 
the  Luxembourg's  apiculture  school  since 
1968.  "I  have  been  involved  with  bees  for 
the  past  fifty-four  years,"  he  says.  "They 


The  Original 
Natural  Fibers 
Catalog 


An  unrivaled  international  collection  of  exceptional 
natural  fiber  bedding,  clothing,  intimate  apparel  and 
personal  accessories,  for  discerning  adults  and  some 
very  fortunate  children. 


Live  with  Garnet  Hill.  Every  thing  seen  here  is  to  be  found  in 
The  Original  Natural  Fibers  Catalog.  From  our  luxurious  cotton 
flannel  sheets  and  silk  robes  to  the  childrens'  cotton  clothing, 
and  so  much  more.  Send  for  your  two-year  subscription  ($3.00 
for  four  issues)  to:  Garnet  Hill,  2948  Main  Street,  Franconia, 
NH  03580.  And  be  sure  to  visit  us  when  you  are  traveling  ir 
New  England. 
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The  3rd  annual  auction  of 

EROTIC  ART 

in  Munich,  W.  Germany 
27th  October  1984. 

It  includes  several  pans: 

part  1  Europe  1500-1880 
part  2  Europe  1880-1935 
part  3  the  classical  modernism  and 

contemporary  masters 
part  4  India,  Japan,  China,  Arabia  and  Asia 
part  5  the  early  period  of  the  erotic  photography 

and  postcards 

and  a  non-illustrated  catalogue  of  erotic  literature,  supplements, 
doublets,  reproductions  etc. 

We  publish  again  deluxe-catalogues  in  bookform  English  /German 

(5  parts)  at  the  special  subscription-price  of  US$120,  -  (later 
US$220,  -)  only  until  October  30th,  1984;  must  be  ptcpaid  (add 
$20  airmail-delivery),  delivered  in  September  1984. 

Only  a  few  copies  of  the  bibliophile  and  limited  deluxe-catalogues 
of  1982  and  1983  arc  still  available 

Vol.  1  and  la  Europe  1500-1880  each  US$50,  - 

Vol.  2  and  2a  Europe  1880-1935  each  US$50,  - 
Vol.  3  and  3a  China,  Japan,  Arabia 

and  India  each  US$50,  - 

Vol.  7           The  Antiquity  US$42,  - 

Vol.  13          Erotic  Exlibris  US$38,  - 

With  ca.  2S00  colored  and  two-colored  pictures  and  scientific  text 
(German/English),  this  serie  of  catalogues  about  EROTIC  ART  is 
the  most  extensive  illustrated  of  the  world.  For  more  details  send 
fl/$2cash. 

Vi'e  are  asking  for  offers  for  future  auctions'  Besides  the  general 
subjects  that  we  supplement  currently  we  prepare  special  auctions 
about  erotic  art  in  Africa,  the  primitives  and  South  America,  erotic 
watches  and  automatons,  erotic  cards  and  games,  erotic  walking 

sticks  etc. 

ERSTES  NQRNBERCER.  KilNST-  UND  AUICTIONSHAUS 

D.  M.  KLINGER 

MUHLGASSE  1  -  8500  NURNBERG  -  W  GERMANY 
TELEFON  091 1/22  76  98    TELEX  622716  DMKD 
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were  my  passion  before  God.  Either  you 
give  up  after  the  first  year,  or  you're  stuck 
for  life." 

With  his  shrubby  beard  and  battered 
beret,  the  friar  looks  like  a  creature  from 
another  time  and  place,  a  startling  sylvan 
apparition  in  the  midst  of  the  neat  flower 
beds  and  the  garden's  sophisticated  Italian 
pattern.  In  fact,  he  is  also  a  world  traveler, 
delivering  lectures  in  Esperanto,  which  he 
considers  a  living  language.  "Esperanto  is 
my  mother  tongue,"  he  says,  laughing. 
"It's  very  useful  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
Scandinavia."  Twice  a  week,  Tuesday  and 
Saturday,  he  leaves  his  community  outside 
Paris  to  tend  the  bees  and  his  students  in 
the  Luxembourg.  "I'm  in  the  woods  here; 
the  rest  of  the  world  just  fades  away.  I'm 
not  in  the  city  at  all." 

At  the  apiary,  he  takes  his  students 
through  the  paces  and  also  teaches  apicul- 
tural  theory  at  the  neighboring  Pavilion 
Davioud.  Among  the  subjects:  how  to  deal 
with  sick  bees;  how  to  make  honey  cake; 


Marmou  ensures  pollination  of  the  gardens. 

new  methods  of  introducing  the  queen  to 
the  hive;  enemies  of  the  bees.  "The  school 
was  founded  before  my  time,  in  1856.  It 
was  a  natural  offspring  of  the  orchards,  run 
by  an  order  of  Chartreuse  monks. "  At  one 
time,  Marie  de'  Medici  fought  inch  by 
inch  for  their  lands,  but  the  monks  went 
out  only  with  the  Revolution.  "The  pear 
and  plum  trees  stayed,  and  the  bees  polli- 
nated them  under  all  the  regimes,  from  the 


Empire  to  the  Republic.  Now,  the  Luxem- 
bourg belongs  to  the  Senate,  but  the 
school  is  independent:  these  bees  do  not 
belong  to  the  senators,  they  belong  to  the 
Central  Society  of  Apiculture." 

The  friar  is  severe  with  those  who  do  not 
know  how  to  approach  bees:  "You  have  to 
learn  how  they  live,  their  reactions."  His 
students  include  young  novices  and  gen- 
tlemen farmers.  "I  have  a  hairdresser,  a 
doctor,  and  an  eighty-year-old  retired 
businessman.  Jn  the  summer  we  gather  the 
honey — the  bees  don't  like  that,  but  they 
go  on  working — and  then  we  store,  pro- 
cess, and  finally  refine.  This  is  an  art." 

In  autumn,  Friar  Rene  Jean's  produce — 
honey,  royal  jelly,  wax,  pollen — is  sold  in 
a  booth  at  the  Orangerie,  in  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  gardens  near  the  Senate  and 
the  cardplayers.  A  pound  of  honey  costs 
about  $2,  a  pound  of  royal  jelly  about  $35, 
with  the  rest  priced  in  between.  "It's  all 
hard  work,"  says  the  friar.  "Only  the  stings 
are  free."  — Joan  Dupont 


The  Road  to  

Kichwa  Tembq 

When  Teddy  Roosevelt  strode  out 
of  the  Nairobi  Norfolk  Hotel  in 
1909  to  begin  one  of  his  legend- 
ary safaris,  he  was  followed  by 
265  porters,  carrying  only  the 
essentials.  Now  the  classic  safari,  which 
simply  means  "journey"  in  Swahili,  has 
become  more  civilized,  with  hunters  load- 
ing cam<  :ras  rather  than  guns,  and  with 
mechanize  1  baggage  trains  carrying  all  the 
luxuries  you      I  In  addition  to  maraud- 


ing  elephants  and  charging  buffaloes,  the 
concerns  of  a  modern  safari  include  the 
transport  of  fine  wines  and  the  planning  of 
a  personalized  menu  that  changes  daily, 
offering,  for  instance,  seafood  flown  in  from 
Lamu.  Here  is  an  exchange  overheard  dur- 
ing a  recent  game-sighting  expedition: 
"What's  that  vulture  over  there,  the  really 
big  one?"  "That's  no  vulture,  that's  the 
charter  bringing  in  your  lobster." 

Consider  the  tents  at  Kichwa  Tembo 
("elephant  head"),  a  permanent  camp  on 
the  northern  edge  of  Kenya's  Masai  Mara 
game  reserve.  Within  these  green  canvas 
walls  one  can  rough  it  in  true  comfort.  Zip- 


Themselves  under  scrutiny,  wary  giraffes  eye 
a  balloon  full  of  game-sighters  on  safari. 

up,  canvas- floored,  and  mamba-proof,  the 
tents  are  served  by  up-to-date  plumbing 
immediately  adjacent.  The  water  in  the 
showers  runs  hot  and  cold;  there  are  mir- 
rors where  you'd  expect  them  and  hot- 
water  bottles  at  the  foot  of  the  bed;  and 
there  is  even  a  full-size  bathtub  in  the  hon- 
eymoon tent,  located  down  near  the  hippo 
stream. 

The  Kichwa  Tembo  camp  was  set  up  by 
1  ieoffrey  Kent,  chairman  of  Nairobi's 
Abercrombie  &  Kent,  the  leading  safari 
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Show  her  she's  the  reason 
getting  there  was  half  the  fun. 


WW 


A  quality  diamond  of  a  carat  or  more. 

Quality.  Its  as  important  in  diamonds  as  in 
anything  else  you  own.  It's  especially  important 
in  diamonds  of  a  carat  or  more. 

Extraordinary.  One  of  natures  most  perfect  gifts 
is  also  the  hardest  natural  gemstone  known  to  man. 
It's  spectacular.  Impressive.  And  rare. 

In  order  to  understand  quality  in  diamonds, 
one  must  understand  the  4C's:  Cut,  Color,  Clarity 
and  Carat-weight.  It  is  the  4<§  characteristics  that 
determine  the  value  of  a  diamond. 

Your  jeweler  is  the  expert  where  diamonds  are 
concerned.  He  can  show  you  diamonds  of  a  carat  or 
more  of  such  exceptional  quality  as  to  please  even  the 
most  discriminating  tastes.  Give  her  the  ultimate. 
A  quality  diamond  of  a  carat  or  more. 

A  diamond  is  forever. 


The  ring  shown  features  a  quality  diamond  of  2  carats.  Since  this  isn't  the  kind  of  purchase  you  make  every  day,  we've 

prepared  an  informative  brochure  to  help  you  make  the  right  decision.  For  your  copy  send  $2.00  to  Diamond  Information  Center, 

Dept.  C,  1345  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  NY,  NY  10105. 
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organizers  of  Kenya.  Himself  born  on  safari 
in  Zambia,  young  Kent  refined  his  expedi- 
tion skills  while  serving  as  an  ADC  in  the 
Royal  Inniskilling  Dragoon  Guards. 
"We'd  be  in  Libya  or  Cyprus,  Muscat  or 
Bahrain — in  the  most  desolate  part  of  the 
world — and  we'd  still  use  the  regimental 
silver  and  dress  for  dinner."  Now  silver 
candlesticks  are  included  in  the  equip- 
ment check  for  A  &  K  safaris  across  Africa 
(one  particularly  lush  expedition,  replete 
with  black-tie  dinners  in  the  middle  of 
nowhere,  was  the  subject  of  Elliot  Irwitt's 
recent  HBO  series  The  Great  Pleasure 
Hunt). 

A  &.  K  does  not  have  a  monopoly  on 
old-fashioned  safaris  designed  for  privacy. 
The  Nairobi  firms  of  Ker  &  Downey, 
founded  in  1946,  and  Tor  Allan  Safaris, 
who  hosted  Robert  Redford's  recent  visit 
to  East  Africa,  also  provide  splendid  trips. 
Since  the  expeditions  are  tailored  around 
groups  of  your  own  choosing,  there's  never 
any  worry  about  who  your  traveling  com- 
panions might  be.  Ker  &  Downey's  out- 
ings are  led  by  courteous  guides  (who  are 
shareholders  of  the  corporation),  and  Tor 
Allan's  have  the  benefit  of  his  detail- 
minded  wife,  Sue,  who  makes  certain  that 
amenities  such  as  fresh  flowers  are  ar- 


ranged at  the  tables  even  in  the  farthest 
corners  of  the  bush.  Unlike  the  two  larger 
organizations,  Tor  Allan,  until  recently, 
was  a  well-kept  secret.  The  owners  never 
advertise — it  took  me  seven  years  of  safaris 
to  find  them — and  clients  must  come  per- 
sonally recommended. 


The  elegance  of  Africa — 
the  roundness  of  nature  s 
scheme  understood — never 
fails  to  draw  visitors 
to  the  savannahs. 


The  elegance  of  Africa — the  thrill  of 
sighting  game,  the  roundness  of  nature's 
scheme  understood — never  fails  to  draw 
visitors  to  the  savannahs.  Giraffes  and  ele- 
phants meander  across  the  woodlands  in 
front  of  the  camp;  daily  outings  take  you  to 
herds  of  migrating  wildebeest.  There  are 
leopards  in  trees,  lions  and  lionesses 
lounging  in  the  grass,  and  the  winner:  a 
languid  cheetah,  eyes  gold,  sprawled 
across  a  termite  mound  worn  marble 
smooth.  Confronted  with  clicking  cam- 
eras she  turns  the  other  cheek,  the  Garbo 
of  the  plains.  At  dusk,  safari  chairs  encir- 


cle a  well-stoked  campfire;  lamps  hiss 
through  the  stories  about  the  charging  buf- 
falo. There  may  have  been  only  one  buffa- 
lo, and  only  one  charge,  but  no  one  ever 
minds.  And  what  can  compare  with  the 
grandest  of  grand  finales:  floating  at  dawn 
over  the  Serengeti-bound  gnus  or  giraffes 
in  a  hot-air  balloon,  landing  just  in  time 
for  a  champagne  breakfast  in  the  middle  of 
the  savannah. 

Next  month  Abercrombie  &  Kent  will 
initiate  its  Royal  African  Safaris,  fit  for  a 
king,  with  air-conditioned  Range  Rovers 
to  carry  only  the  essentials,  and  Persian 
carpets  on  which  to  lay  the  movable  feast. 
And  next  year  A  &  K,  in  association  with 
the  New  York  Zoological  Society,  will  lead 
an  "ultimate  safari"  that  will  include  Bot- 
swana's fabled  Okavango  delta,  one  of  the 
last  great  game  sanctuaries  in  Africa. 
Those  who  would  like  to  walk  thus  in  the 
footsteps  of  Roosevelt,  can  book  A  &  K's 
safaris  in  the  United  States  by  calling  800- 
323-7308,  while  Ker  &.  Downey  can  be 
contacted  through  Mackey  Travel,  in 
New  York,  at  (212)  757-0722.  If  it's  Red- 
ford  you  want  to  follow,  Tor  Allan  can  be 
contacted  at  P.O.  Box  41959,  Nairobi, 
Kenya.  Be  sure  to  reserve  in  advance,  and 
to  include  good  references.  — Delta  Willis 


You  can  acquire  fine  antique  silver  from  the  extensive  selection 
amassed  at  Wakefield-Scearce  Galleries.  Choose  from  pieces  that  were 
created  by  the  silver  masters:  Georgian  Silver,  Georgian  Sheffield  and 
old  English  plate  are  showcased  for  you  in  the  Silver  Vault,  home  of  one 
of  the  nation's  finest  and  largest  antique  silver  collections. 

At  your  leisure,  also  browse  through  three  levels  of  room  settings 
which  feature  imported  English  antique  furniture;  china;  decorative 
accessories;  original  oil  paintings;  and  limited  edition  porcelain  by 
Doughty,  Royal  Worcester,  Boehm  and  Cybis. 

Add  more  pleasure  to  your  day  with  lunch  at  historic  Science  Hill 
Inn  (reservations  suggested  —  502-633-2825),  where  the  cuisine  is 
Southern  and  hospitality  unmatched.  Finish  your  pleasant  day  in  the 
country  by  visiting  Science  Hill's  five  delightful  specialty  shops,  each 
one  providing  its  own  shopping  adventure. 

Special  requests  for  fine  antiques,  silver  and  porcelain  are  invited. 
Simply  call  502-633-4382. 

The  Tradition  of  Excellence  Continues 

Wakefield- 
Scearce 
Galleries 
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"I  smile 
to  myself 
whenever... 

. . .  the  ladies  at 
the  club  admire  my  Anne 
Klein  sweater  jacket. 

. . .  dinner  guests 
remark  that  my  mahogany 
wine  table  is  as  rare  a  find  as 
the  vintage  I'm  serving. 

...  I  think  of  my 
husband  opening  one  of  his 
Christmas  presents  saying, 
"Two  cashmere  sweaters!" 

. . .  my  mother- 
in-law  snips,  "How  do  you 
afford  all  those  designer 
clothes?" 

. . .  anyone  opens 
a  birthday  gift,  finds  a  more- 
lavish-than-expected  present 
. . .  smiles  at  me  and  says, 
<cYou  shouldn't  have." 

Because  I  didn't.  I'm 
smiling  to  myself  because  I  saved  up  to 
70%  on  everything  in  the  GRAND 
FINALE  catalog.  So  can  you.  Just  mail 
the  coupon  and  they'll  send  you  catalogs 
almost  every  month  with  thousands  of 
dollars  in  savings  on  famous  names  — 
from  furnishings  to  fashions.  All  guaran- 
teed. And  they  take  credit  cards.  Why  not 
mai  the  coupon  now?  Then,  if  I  ever  see 
you  suppressing  the  barest  shimmer  of  a 
smile.  I'll  know  why. 

"1 


I'd  like  you 
to  smile,  too. 

Mail  now  to: 
Grand  Finale 

Dept.  NE528;  P.O.  Box  819027 
Farmers  Branch,  Texas  75381-9027 
Yes,  I  want  to  enjoy  significant  savings 
on  quality-maker  merchandise  too. 
Send  me  an  eight-issue  subscription  to 
GRAND  FINALE  (including  your  sump- 
tuous Christmas  catalog).  I  enclose  my 
check  or  money  order  for  $2.00. 


t./-MF 


ADDRESS 


Update 


UNCIVIL  TREATMENT 

The  Russian  boycott  isn't  the  only  disap- 
pointment of  this  year's  Olympics.  Los 
Angeles  did  not  get  to  see  Robert  Wilson's 
epic  stage  piece  the  CIVIL  warS:  a  tree  is 
best  measured  when  it  is  down  (see  Connois- 
seur, April  1984),  either.  Plans  to  assem- 
ble into  a  single  eight-hour  spectacle  the 
various  components  of  the  work — inde- 
pendently created,  under  Wilson's  guid- 
ance, in  Rotterdam,  Cologne,  Minneapo- 
lis, Rome,  Marseilles,  and  Tokyo — fell 
apart  at  the  end  of  March.  The  cause  ot  the 
cancellation  was  all  too  familiar  where  the 
arts  are  concerned:  shortage  of  money. 

The  final  budget  for  producing  the  CIV- 
IL warS  at  Los  Angeles's  Shrine  Auditori- 


Fitzpatrick,  who  had  not  troubled  to  warn 
Wilson  that  he  was  going  to  make  the 
announcement  two  days  ahead  of  sched- 
ule. Fitzpatrick  himself  was  probably  under 
tremendous  pressure  from  the  Festival 
Committee.  According  to  Robert  Apple- 
garth,  the  project  director  for  the  CIVIL 
warS,  Fitzpatrick  was  the  only  member  of 
the  committee  who  wanted  to  see  the  CIV- 
IL warS  produced  in  Los  Angeles  and  had 
actually  threatened  to  resign  when  an 
anti-Wilson  faction,  led  by  Peter  Ueber- 
roth, our  newly  appointed  baseball  com- 
.  missioner,  pressed  for  cancellation  of  the 
project  last  fall. 

Does  the  Los  Angeles  fiasco  mean  that 
the  CIVIL  warS  will  now  never  be  pro- 
duced in  its  entirety?  Not  necessarily. 
Though  supporters  of  Wilson's  art  are 
thinner  on  the  ground  in  his  own  coun- 


um  on  J  une  5-9  had  been  projected  at  $ 2 . 6 
million.  Of  that  sum,  Wilson  had  already 
raised  (or  expected  to  earn  through  ticket 
sales)  $1.4  million.  That  left  Wilson  with 
the  job  of  finding  $1.2  million  in  sponsor- 
ship for  a  project  that — initially,  at  any 
rate — existed  only  in  his  head. 

In  the  end,  the  task  of  raising  the  money 
proved  impossible  to  carry  out.  Reportedly 
turned  down  by  virtually  every  major  arts- 
funding  organization  in  the  country  (in- 
cluding the  Ahmanson,  AT  &  T,  Ford, 
and  Rockefeller  foundations) ,  as  well  as  by 
corporations  like  Atlantic  Richfield,  Levi 
Strauss,  American  Express,  and  Merrill 
Lynch,  Wilson  hoped  for  an  increased  sub- 
vention from  the  Olympic  Arts  Festival  or 
for  its  help  in  locating  the  extra  sponsor- 
ship. Wilson  was  all  the  more  hopeful  that 
such  a  solution  might  be  found  because  the 
different  countries  in  which  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  CIVIL  warS  were  being 
produced  had  agreed  to  bear  all  the  origi- 
nal production  costs,  amounting  to  more 
than  $3  million. 

The  blow  to  Wilson's  hopes  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  CIVIL  warS  during  the  Sum- 
mer Olympics  was  only  aggravated  by  the 

manner  in  which  the  cancellation  was 
announced — prematurely,  by  the  director 
of  the  Olympic  Aits  Fc-stival,  Robert  J. 


try — where  few  of  his  major  pieces  have 
been  seen  during  the  past  decade — than  in 
Europe  and  Japan,  they  are  no  less  com- 
mitted to  the  task  of  making  it  accessible. 
Harvey  Lichtenstein,  of  the  Brooklyn 
Academy  of  Music,  where  several  of  Wil- 
son's earlier  large-scale  works  have  been 
presented,  is  hopeful  that  he  can  stage  the 
complete  CIVIL  warS  in  the  fall  of  1985. 
Since  the  Brooklyn  Academy,  unlike  the 
Olympic  Arts  Festival,  has  a  preexistent 
organization  as  well  as  its  own  auditorium, 
it  could  produce  the  work  much  more 
cheaply  than  Los  Angeles. 

Meanwhile,  in  Europe,  where  Wilson's 
most  fervent  adherents  are  to  be  found, 
efforts  are  under  way  to  keep  the  work's 
various  components  alive.  Currently  there 
are  plans  to  bring  together  all  the  Euro- 
pean sections  at  the  International  Theater 
Festival,  in  Munich  in  June  1985.  And 
Knee  Plays,  the  two-hour  Minneapolis  seg- 
ment of  the  CIVIL  warS,  is  touring  Europe 
this  fall  and  the  United  States  next  spring. 
So,  one  way  or  another,  it  seems  that  Wil- 
son's heroic  vision  about  the  brotherhood 
of  man  will  eventually  be  realized,  though 
not,  alas,  in  the  circumstances  for  which  it 
was  originally  conceived,  and  where  it 
would  no  doubt  have  made  the  strongest 
impact.  — Dale  Harris 
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Au  Grand  Palais  a  Paris 
du  20  Septembre  au  7  Octobre  1984 

La  XIIe  Biennale 
Internationale 
des  Antiquaires 

avec 

la  Haute  Joaillerie  de  France 


FOCUS  

SPLIT-SECOND  DIFFERENCES 

Continual  advances  in  the  technique  of  sports  timing. 
By  David  S.  Landes 


This  year,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  Soviet  bloc 
to  play  politics  with  the  XXIII  Olympiad, 
more  countries  than  ever  before — 142 — are 
competing  in  and  around  Los  Angeles.  This  is 
the  first  and  most  significant  of  the  records  to 
be  set  at  the  games.  There  will  be  many  others. 
Each  feat  will  push  back  the  limits  of  the 
humanly  possible,  and  each  will  be  recorded 
with  precision.  The  horologists  thus  become 
heroes.  Because  they  never  appear  before  the 
vast  public,  here  is  their  story. 

It  all  began  with  horses  and  war.  In  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  kings  and  gen- 
tlemen of  England  took  up  horse  breeding 
with  a  iew  to  improving  the  strong  but 
slow  native  stock.  The  older  horses  had 
served  well  when  knights  and  steeds  wore 
armor  and  it  took  a  heavy  beast  to  carry  the 
weight  and  withstand  the  shock  of  battle. 
But  now  gunpowder  had  made  armor  obso- 
lete; mobility  was  more  conducive  to  sur- 
vival. The  English  began  importing  nim- 
ble Arabian  horses  from  North  Africa  and 
the  Levant,  sometimes  paying  the  equiva- 
lent of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  today's 
dollars.  Three  of  these  animals  achieved 
immortality  as  progenitors  of  the  major 
bloodlines  in  the  stud  book:  the  Byerly 
Turk,  the  Darley  Arabian,  and  the  Godol- 
phin  Barb. 

The  English  of  that  day  were  irrepressi- 
bly  rational — that  is,  means-ends-di- 
rected. Once  they  began  to  breed  horses  to 
speed,  they  had  to  know  whether  they 
were  getting  results.  To  settle  the  inevita- 
ble brags  of  one  owner  to  another,  they 
raced  their  horses — at  first  informally  and 
as  was,  then  increasingly  under  standard- 
ized conditions,  at  equal  weights,  on  pre- 
pared tracks,  in  scheduled  events  with 
prizes,  and  often  to  wagers  far  exceeding 
the  value  of  the  prize. 

This  kind  of  competition  called  for  seri- 
ous preparation.  The  horse  trainer,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  groom,  made  his 


David  Ixmdes,  a  f/rofcv-'>r  of  economics  at 
Harvard  University,  is  the  author  of  Revolu- 
tion in  1  ime  (Harvard  Utwei  tity  Press) 


By  1 935,  electromechanical  trigger  boxes  with  chronographs  were  used  to  time  races,  but  judges 
with  hand-held  stopwatches  continued  to  call  the  official  Olympics  results  until  1 960. 


appearance,  and  professional  riders  took 
the  place  of  amateur  owners  in  the  saddle. 
Every  race  was  preceded  by  a  regimen  of 
exercise  and  practice  runs.  Owners  wanted 
to  know  in  advance  how  a  horse  was  doing, 
and  the  one  unambiguous  way  to  find  out 
was  to  time  him.  Times  were  also  impor- 
tant for  assessing  results  from  one  year  to 
another  and  for  comparing  the  perfor- 
mances of  different  bloodlines. 

By  a  happy  coincidence,  it  was  just 
about  this  time  that  watches  became  accu- 
rate enough  for  the  purpose.  In  the  last 
quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
introduction  of  the  balance  spring  reduced 
the  variance  from  as  much  as  an  hour  a  day 
to  as  little  as  two  minutes.  For  the  first  time 
it  paid  to  show  minutes  on  watch  dials,  and 
some  instruments  even  showed  seconds. 
Such  pieces  were  called  doctors'  watches, 
for  they  were  obviously  useful  in  pulse  tak- 
ing. They  were  less  helpful,  though,  in 
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timing  races,  for  the  seconds  bit  (as  the 
name  indicates)  was  tiny,  and  there  was  no 
way  to  stop  the  watch  while  keeping  an  eye 
on  the  finish.  Not  until  the  invention  of 
the  so-called  center-seconds  watch  with 
stop  mechanism — the  earliest  examples 
that  have  survived  date  back  to  the 
1730s — was  a  convenient  timer  available. 
It  may  have  been  with  one  of  these  that  a 
horse  named  Flying  Childers  was  timed  in 
1721  over  a  three-mile  course  at  Newmar- 
ket in  six  minutes  forty  seconds — a  per- 
formance almost  too  good  to  be  true.  Early 
times  tended  to  the  optimistic,  and  solo 
timing  produced  some  farfetched  results. 

These  watches  suffered  two  disadvan- 
tages. First,  the  second  hand  was  driven  by 
a  wheel  that  turned  with  the  rest  of  the 
mechanism,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to 
stop  the  whole  watch  in  order  to  freeze  the 
second  hand.  This  obviously  played  havoc 
with  hours  and  minutes,  hut  that  was  a 
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small  price  to  pay  for  the  more  accurate 
timing  of  intervals.  The  second  difficulty 
was  more  serious:  there  was  no  way  to 
return  the  second  hand  to  zero.  Instead, 
one  let  it  work  its  way  around  to  the  twelve 
o'clock  position  and  stopped  the  watch; 
then  one  released  the  movement  at  the 
start  of  the  race  and  stopped  it  again  at  the 
finish.  If  there  was  no  time  for  that,  one 
had  to  remember  the  initial  position  of  the 
second  hand,  stop  it  at  the  finish,  and  do 
some  subtraction.  The  chances  for  error 
were  excellent.  These  shortcomings  were 
not  corrected  until  the  invention  of  the 
independent  seconds  train  by  Jean-Moyse 
Pouzait,  in  1776,  and  of  the  fly-back 
chronograph  (what  we  would  call  a  stop- 
watch) by  Adolphe  Nicole,  a  Swiss  work- 
ing in  England,  in  1862. 

Along  with  gains  of  convenience  came 
refinement  of  measure.  The  early  center- 
seconds  watches  showed  elapsed  time  to 
the  nearest  second;  the  watch  dial  used  the 
same  lines  to  mark  seconds  and  minutes. 
Beginning  around  1770,  however,  some 
watches  began  to  show  fractional  sec- 
onds— quarter  seconds  for  watches  beat- 
ing 14,400  times  an  hour  (slow  train),  fifth 
seconds  for  those  making  18,000  beats 
(fast  train).  These  smaller  units  did  not 
require  any  change  in  the  watch  mecha- 

The  eye  awards  equal  times 
to  unequal  performances. 
Photography  was  the  answer. 

nism;  the  new  lines  on  the  dial  simply 
marked  its  beat  (four  or  five  times  a  sec- 
ond). They  do  show,  however,  that  races 
were  getting  tighter,  and  that  trainers, 
owners,  and  bettors  wanted  more  precise 
information  on  performance. 

Timing  of  humans'  races  came  much 
later.  The  first  intrauniversity  competi- 
tions took  place  in  the  middle  decades  of 
the  nineteenth  century;  the  first  formal 
interuniversity  meet,  supervised  and 
timed,  was  between  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, in  1864.  The  runners  ran  to  what 
were  to  become  standard  lengths:  100 
yards,  a  quarter  mile,  a  mile.  Results  were 
given  to  the  quarter  second.  Times  were 
slow  in  those  days — not  so  much  because 
the  competitors  were  physically  inferior  to 
their  successors  (though  they  were,  if  only 
because  the  pool  of  recruitment  was  so 
much  smaller)  but  because  technique  was 
primitive,  training  and  preparation  were 
negligible,  and  tracks  were  less  resilient. 
In  the  decades  that  followed,  there  was 
much  improvement  on  all  fronts,  as  the 


record  of  running  times  shows,  while  the 
very  fact  of  this  record  served  as  an  incen- 
tive to  ever-greater  commitment  and  ef- 
fort. Certain  times  became  linked  to  par- 
ticular events  as  perceived  limits  of  human 
possibilities:  the  "even  hundred"  (ten  sec- 
onds flat) ,  the  four-minute  mile.  Today  we 
have  the  two-hour  marathon. 

As  with  horse  races,  so  with  foot  races: 
as  times  improved  and  competition  got 
keener,  there  was  pressure  to  improve  the 
accuracy  and  fineness  (precision)  of  the 
measures.  Timing  with  hand-held  instru- 
ments, even  highly  accurate  chrono- 
graphs, leaves  much  to  be  desired.  When 
the  units  of  discrimination  get  down  to 
fifths  and  tenths  of  seconds,  they  are 
smaller  than  the  margin  of  error  inherent 
in  human  action.  It  takes  time  for  the  sig- 
nal of  a  starter's  cry  or  gun  to  reach  the  ear 
of  the  timer,  go  to  his  brain,  and  thence 
activate  his  hand  to  start  the  watch,  and 
for  the  sight  of  the  finish  to  trigger  a  similar 
process — all  this,  while  the  official  is  try- 
ing to  distinguish  one  finisher  from  anoth- 
er and  award  the  palm  to  the  winner.  To 
reduce  the  risk  of  human  error,  the  timing 
instruments  were  linked  electrically  to  the 
starter's  gun,  while  at  the  finish  line  three 
judges  timed  the  result.  If  two  watches 
gave  one  figure  and  the  third  another,  the 
majority  ruled.  If  there  was  no  agreement, 
times  were  averaged  and  then  increased  to 
the  next-slower  unit.  The  idea  was  to  err 
on  the  conservative  side;  thus,  even  after 
the  introduction  of  instruments  capable  of 
registering  tenths  of  seconds,  records  were 
long  given  to  the  next-higher  fifth.  This 
conservatism  was  not  unjustified,  but  it 
was  indiscriminate  and  it  necessarily 
awarded  equal  times  to  unequal  perfor- 
mances. Record-holders  do  not  like  to 
share. 

Timing  was  one  thing;  setting  the  order 
of  finish,  another.  Bunched  runners  flash- 
ing by  at  up  to  twenty-five  miles  per  hour, 
horses  at  over  forty,  posed  hard  problems 
of  discrimination,  which  officials  tried  to 
resolve  again  by  majority  vote.  This  was 
minimally  satisfactory  in  judging  foot 
races,  which  rarely  give  rise  to  serious  wag- 
ers and  where  honest  judgment  is  pre- 
sumed to  prevail  (although  judges  can  be 
outrageously  chauvinistic  in  international 
competitions).  But  horse  racing  was  an- 
other matter:  a  lot  of  money  is  at  stake  and 
bettors  are  notoriously  mistrustful.  Some 
way  had  to  be  found  to  obtain  objective 
results. 

Photography  was  the  answer.  The  first 
action  photos  date  from  the  1870s,  when 
E.  J.  Muybridge  used  an  array  of  cameras 


Electronic  cameras  (atop  the  stand)  and  tim- 
ers (on  tripod  below)  officiated  at  this  1966 
race.  The  judges  were  only  semiofficial. 

side  by  side;  the  invention  by  George  East- 
man of  celluloid  roll  film  in  1889  made 
motion  pictures  possible.  The  first 
thought,  then,  was  to  take  an  action  photo 
on  the  finish  line.  To  ensure  a  "timely" 
print,  the  camera  shutter  was  trigger- 
linked  to  the  finish  tape.  This  was  the  sys- 
tem used  by  the  University  of  Tokyo  as  ear- 
ly as  1902,  and  in  the  Olympic  Games  of 
1912,  1924,  and  1928.  The  idea  was  a 
good  one,  but  even  with  electric  detent, 
the  mechanical  action  was  not  rapid 
enough:  in  the  fraction  of  a  second 
required  for  the  shutter  to  open,  a  sprinter 
could  cover  inches  or  more  (at  the  finish  of 
a  sprint,  the  runners  are  doing  ten  meters  a 
second).  Motion  pictures  were  better,  es- 
pecially at  such  a  high  rate  as  128  frames  a 
second  (G.  T.  Kirby,  Olympic  Games  of 
1932).  Even  so,  the  race  was  almost  cer- 
tain to  finish  between  two  frames. 

The  answer  lay  in  the  photo-finish  cam- 
era— an  inspired  solution.  Instead  ot  the 
film's  being  exposed  frame  by  frame,  the 
camera  lens  would  remain  open,  with  the 
film  rolling  past  a  narrow  viewing  slit  (say  a 
tenth  of  a  millimeter)  at  a  speed  related  to 
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thar  of  the  racers.  (The  formula  called  for  a 
winding  rate  approximately  equal  to  the 
expected  speed  of  the  runners  multiplied 
by  the  ratio  of  the  focal  length  of  the  cam- 
era to  the  distance  from  the  object.  For 
foot  races,  this  meant  a  rate  of  around  five 
centimeters  a  second. )  The  camera  would 
point  along  the  finish  line,  and  everything 
crossing  that  line  would  register  on  the 
film.  Those  objects  moving  relatively  fas- 
ter than  the  film  would  show  contracted, 
narrower  than  they  actually  were;  as  speed 


of  high-precision  timing  and  photo  de- 
vices posed  a  dilemma:  whom  to  believe, 
the  judges  or  the  machine?  The  answer  at 
first  was  to  cling  to  old  ways  even  while 
instituting  new — that  is,  to  put  in  both 
machines  and  judges.  An  optimist  would 
attribute  this  slowness  to  prudence:  what  if 
an  electric  circuit  failed  to  function,  or  a 
shutter  to  open?  A  skeptic  would  lay 
greater  stress  on  patronage:  nothing  was  so 
well  calculated  to  give  employment  and 
free  admission  to  deserving  veterans  of  the 
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Highly  axurate  modern  photosprint  timers  distort  everything  except  the  order  of  the  finish. 


increased,  the  object  would  tend  to  a  ver- 
tical line.  Conversely,  objects  crossing 
more  slowly  than  the  film  would  be  elon- 
gated; at  the  limit,  a  still  object  would 
show  as  horizontal  lines.  Hence  the  char- 
acteristic deformation  of  finish  photos: 
some  parts  of  the  runners'  bodies — legs 
and  arms  particularly — seem  curiously  dis- 
torted, whereas  head  and  torso  look  natu- 
ral. Meanwhile,  the  runners  are  almost  all 

Too  much  precision  in 
timing  does  have  draw- 
backs— as  became  apparent 
in  1980  at  Lake  Placid. 


in  the  driving-diving  finish  position, 
which  is  exactly  right,  because  they  are 
photographed  as  they  finish  and  only 
then.  The  print  is  really  a  record  of  time 
rather  than  of  space.  The  first  slot  camera 
with  continuously  rolling  film  was  built  in 
1 939.  That  was  a  bad  moment:  the  coming 
of  war  led  to  the  cancellation  of  the  Olym- 
pic Games  in  1940  and  1944,  and  it  was 
nor  until  London  in  1948  that  photo-fin- 
ish cameras  of  modern  design  were  intro- 
duced. 

Th;it  took  enre  of  human  crr<  r  or  so  it 
would  leem.  But  sports  federations  are 
notoriously  c  onservative,  and  availal  ilii 


athletic  wars.  So,  the  human  eye  contin- 
ued to  pick  the  winner,  while  the  finer, 
camera  readings  were  used  only  to  rank  the 
also-rans.  Not  until  the  1932  games  were 
times  given  in  tenths,  and  not  until  1960 
at  Rome  were  hand-held  times  abandoned 
and  automatic  results  accepted  as  official. 
Even  then,  the  winner  was  still  chosen  by 
the  judges,  with  predictable  conse- 
quences. In  the  hundred-meter  men's 
swim  sprint,  an  American  touched  home 
first  if  the  electric  clocks  are  to  be  believed; 
but  the  gold  medal  went  to  an  Australian 
who  seems  to  have  caught  the  judges'  eyes. 
The  Americans  protested  in  vain:  if  one  is 
to  rely  on  human  beings,  it  is  very  impor- 
tant that  they  never 


fearful  of  underrating  contestants.  The  re- 
sult has  been  two  sets  of  standards:  one  for 
hand-held  times,  the  other  for  automatic. 
Eventually,  as  records  continue  to  be  bro- 
ken, the  older  standards  will  disappear. 

The  desire  to  avoid  dead  heats  and  make 
possible  an  ordering  of  even  the  closest  fin- 
ishes has  led  to  the  introduction  of  ever- 
finer  units  of  measurement.  In  the  1970s, 
the  Olympic  Games  began  using  timers 
calibrated  in  hundredths  of  a  second  that 
were  linked  to  automatic  registers  at  start 
and  finish.  Then,  in  the  winter  games  at 
Lake  Placid,  in  1980,  the  inevitable  oc- 
curred. The  victor  in  the  fifteen-kilometer 
cross-country  ski  race  was  separated  from 
the  second-place  finisher  by  one  one-hun- 
dredth of  a  second.  The  observer  may  rea- 
sonably ask,  Isn't  this  really  a  tie? 

Whatever  the  answer,  the  finish  stood 
as  clocked,  bringing  triumph  to  one  and 
heartbreak  to  the  other.  The  loser,  a  won- 
drous Finnish  athlete  named  Mieto,  re- 
marked .wistfully  afterward  that  he  had 
swerved  slightly  near  the  finish  to  avoid  a 
spectator  who  was  dashing  across  the 
course.  That  was  worth  a  hundredth  or 
two;  but  perhaps  the  winner  had  also  lost 
some  moments  in  similar  fashion.  In  any 
event,  Olympics  officials  later  decided  to 
move  backward  from  hundredths  to  tenths 
of  seconds  in  events  of  this  kind. 

At  this  summer's  Olympic  Games,  in 
Los  Angeles,  some  of  the  athletes  are  the 
best  ever.  And  so  are  the  horometric 
equipment  and  techniques — the  clocks, 
with  quartz  controllers,  checked  and  cali- 
brated by  the  finest  instruments;  the  best 
cameras  that  money  can  buy,  loaded  with 
new,  faster  film  that  can  be  developed  and 
printed  in  seconds;  the  surest,  most  sensi- 
tive electric  and  photoelectric  trigger  de- 
vices. Even  so,  there  is  sure  to  be  some 
room  for  human  disagreement.  Nothing  is 
perfect.  □ 


admit  to  error.  But  Judges'  boxes  have  lost  the  human  look — and  most  room  for  error. 
this  was  the  last  time 
that  such  a  contre- 
temps was  allowed  to 
happen. 

The  introduction 
of  automatic  timers 
revealed  the  optimis- 
tic bias  of  human  ob- 
servation. Races  as 
measured  by  the  new 
technique  invariably 
ran  more  slowly  than 
those  rimed  by  hand- 
held chronographs. 
Clearly  judges  were 
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What  holds  down  the  collectors  of  twentieth-century 
photography  to  a  special  few. 

By  Robin  Duthy 


The  market  for  fine  photographic  prints  is 
recovering  fast  from  its  recent  doldrums, 
and  the  outlook  for  investors  is  brighter 
than  for  years.  A  price  index  for  nine- 
teenth- and  twentieth-century  photo- 
graphs compiled  by  the  monthly  newslet- 
ter The  Photograph  Collector  stands  at  a  new 
high  of  2, 174,  making  a  rise  of  165  percent 
since  1975.  The  previous  high,  in  the 
spring  of  1980,  was  followed  by  a  30  per- 
cent slide  in  prices  over  the  next  two  years; 
during  that  time  many  galleries  closed 
their  doors. 

This  is  a  field  about  which  dealers,  col- 
lectors, ind  photographers  all  feel  passion- 
ately. Yet  photographs  are  so  much  a  part 
of  our  daily  lives  that  it  is  hard  for  newcom- 
ers to  see  exactly  why  certain  photographs 
should  be  rated  works  of  art. 

There  is  a  measure  of  agreement  about 
which  photographers  in  this  century  have 
been  important.  By  common  consent,  any 
list  of  greats  would  include  Alfred  Stieg- 
litz,  Ansel  Adams,  Edward  Weston,  Ed- 
ward Steichen,  and  Walker  Evans  from 
the  United  States;  Eugene  Atget  and  Hen- 
ri Cartier- Bresson  from  France;  Manuel 
Alvarez  Bravo  from  Mexico;  August  San- 
der from  Germany;  and  Bill  Brandt  from 
England.  But  there  are  many  more — 
Andre  Kertesz,  Brassai,  Gertrude  Kase- 
bier,  Laszlo  Moholy-Nagy,  Man  Ray, 
Jacques-Henri  Lartigue,  and  Paul  Outer- 
bridge,  Jr.,  among  them — whose  admirers 
would  unhesitatingly  place  them  in  the 
first  rank.  A  talented  photographer  trans- 
mits through  his  work  a  unique  vision  of 
the  world  about  him  and  often  attracts  an 
enthusiastic  following,  yet  there  is  good 
reason  to  fear  that  collectors  will  remain  a 
small  coterie. 

But  the  more  people  are  inclined  to  say 
of  a  work  of  art,  "I  could  have  done  that 
myself, "  the  more  suspicious  they  will  be  of 
its  aesthetic  value.  Unluckily  for  pho- 
tographers, this  is  a  thought  that  often 
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runs  through  the  minds  of  those  who  look 
at  their  work.  And  the  plain  truth  is  that 
the  mastery  of  focus,  shutter  speeds,  and 
other  technical  problems  is  well  within  the 
competence  of  most  human  beings.  That 
is  why  photography  as  an  art  form  is 
doomed  to  be  underestimated  by  the  world 


at  large.  Only  a  small  circle  of  connois- 
seurs see  beyond  the  superficial  matters  of 
technique  to  the  creative  personality  of 
the  photographer. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  many  pho- 
tographers were  content  to  function  as 
mere  recorders  of  visual  information,  en- 


Stieglitz,  The  Steerage  (1911)  :  Only  an  artist  can  capture  the  perfect  moment. 
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gaged  in  capturing  some  presumed  objec- 
tive truth.  They  were  surprisingly  slow,  or 
perhaps  powerless,  to  react  to  the  revolu- 
tion that  was  sweeping  through  the  art 
world.  At  the  very  time  when  dynamic  art- 
ists were  scrapping  the  rules  by  which  they 
and  their  predecessors  had  worked  for  cen- 
turies, photographers  were  more  than  ever 
the  servants  of  a  superficial  "reality." 
Whereas  Matisse  was  able  in  1905  to  inter- 
pret a  woman's  face  as  an  outlandish  con- 
figuration of  blue  hair,  yellow  cheeks,  and 
green  nose,  photographers  were  imposing 

Photography  as  an  art  form  is 
doomed  to  be  underestimated 
by  the  world  at  large. 

their  view  of  a  subject  by  no  more  than  a 
particular  perspective  or  soft  focus. 

If  photography  was  an  art  form  at  all,  it 
must  have  seemed  far  less  exciting  and  ver- 
satile than  others.  Indeed,  at  major  exhi- 
bitions held  around  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, photographers  suffered  the  indignity 
of  being  selected  by  juries  made  up  of  art- 
ists and  sculptors;  worse,  their  work  was 
often  relegated  to  the  industrial  section. 

However  impressed  collectors  may  be  by 
W.  H.  Jackson's  view  of  Yellowstone  Park 
or  Peter  Henry  Emerson's  of  the  Norfolk 
fens,  these  men  saw  themselves  above  all 
as  reporters.  Emerson  did  his  fellow  practi- 
tioners a  disservice  by  announcing  that 
because  the  photographer  had  no  real  con- 
trol over  tone  values,  photography  would 
develop  only  as  a  scientific  method  of 
drawing.  The  photographer  Frederick 
Evans  went  further,  insisting  that  his 
prints  were  in  all  respects  reliable  and 
truthful  and  contained  nothing  of  the  art- 
ist's inner  consciousness. 

Stieglitz,  on  the  other  hand,  who  was  to 
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Sheeler,  Wheels  (1939)  :  A  powerful  medium  revealing  objects  as  they  had  never  been  seen. 


form  the  Photo-Secession  in  New  York  in 
1902,  recognized  the  limitations  of  the 
medium  but  held  fast  to  his  belief  that  the 
relationship  of  the  photographer  to  his 
final  image  did  not  differ  greatly  from  that 
of  the  artist.  He  was  known  to  have  waited 
on  Fifth  Avenue  during  a  snowstorm  for 
three  hours  until  the  lines,  lighting,  and 
passing  figures  came  perfectly  into  bal- 
ance. Only  an  artist,  Stieglitz  would  have 
maintained,  could  recognize  and  capture 
that  moment. 

He  was  working  at  this  time  under  sym- 
bolist influence.  Though  his  symbolism 
was  less  heavy-handed  than  that  of  his 
contemporary  F.  Holland  Day,  it  was  his 
intention  to  externalize  ideas  rather  than 
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serve  up  a  shot  of  reality  seen  through  the 
filter  of  a  personal  vision.  Symbolist  ideas 
influenced  every  branch  of  the  arts  in  the 
early  years  of  the  century.  In  photography, 
abstract  arrangements  of  light  and  shade  in 
rural  and,  later,  in  urban  landscapes  be- 
came a  recognized  formula,  though  what 
the  symbolic  meaning  might  be  remained 
obscure. 

Works  by  the  key  figures  of  the  Photo- 
Secession — Stieglitz,  Steichen,  Kasebier, 
Alvin  Langdon  Cobum,  and  Clarence  H. 
White — are  the  most  highly  valued  of  all 
twentieth-century  images.  The  best- 
known  are  rarely  seen  in  the  market,  and 
their  performance  as  investments  should 
be  good. 

The  "new"  photography,  which  began 
in  1918,  was  more  concerned  with  people 
than  with  nature.  In  Germany,  particu- 
larly, awareness  of  photography's  poten- 
tial was  growing,  and  the  exciting  future 
that  Moholy-Nagy  predicted  for  it  was 
partly  realized.  "Illiterates  of  the  future," 
he  declared,  "will  be  the  people  who  know 
nothing  of  photography,  rather  than  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  art  of  writing." 
And  indeed,  millions  have  learned  at  least 
the  rudiments  of  photography,  though  few 
have  managed  to  exploit  its  creative  po- 
tential. The  concern  of  the  great  German 
photographer  August  Sander  was  the  evo- 
lution of  man.  Most  of  his  studies  can  still 
be  bought  for  under  $  1 ,000,  though  prices 
are  moving  again. 
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Steichen,  Garbo,  Hollywood  (1928):  The  portrait  searches  beyond  the  mask  of  glamour. 


Leading  figures  of  the  "new"  generation 
in  the  United  States  included  Paul  Strand, 
Charles  Sheeler,  Adams,  and  Weston. 
These  are  now  about  the  most  glamorous 
names  in  all  photography.  They  refined  it 
into  an  ascetic  and  powerful  art  form  that 
required  the  viewer  to  see  everyday  objects 
as  he  had  never  seen  them  before.  Last 
November,  $67, 100  was  paid  for  Charles 
Sheeler's  Wheels,  the  highest  price  yet  giv- 
en in  a  public  sale  for  any  photographic 
print,  while  important  images  by  Adams 
and  Weston  regularly  reach  $19,000. 

In  1935,  the  U.S.  government  insti- 
gated an  extensive  photographic  survey  of 
the  farming  communities  of  the  southern 
and  midwestern  states.  Known  from  1937 
as  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  the 
program  employed  photographers  who 
were  soon  to  become  famous:  Roy  Stryker, 
Carl  Mydans,  Walker  Evans,  Ben  Shahn, 
Dorothea  Lange,  and  Russell  Lee.  The 
plight  of  the  poor  white  as  well  as  black 
farmers  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people,  often  through  national 
magazines  like  Life,  for  the  first  time.  The 
moving  and  even  harrowing  images  of 
these  wretched  folk  are  avidly  collected 

Highest  price  yet  paid  for  a 
photographic  print:  $67, 100, 
for  Wheels. 

today  Most  still  sell  for  under  $500, 
though  the  best  work  of  Evans  and  Lange 
has  now  topped  $2,000. 

The  borderline  between  photography  as 
art  and  photography  as  straight  reporting 
had  always  been  blurred,  yet  when  one 
looks  at  the  pictures  taken  under  F.S.A. 
auspices,  it  seems  hardly  to  exist  at  all. 
Black-and-white  photography  was  well 
suited  to  documenting  deprivation.  Pov- 
erty, after  all,  is  a  way  of  life  in  which  man 
is  reduced  to  bare  essentials — stripped  of 
the  color  and  variety  that  should  enrich  it. 
In  black-and-white  photography,  even 
sunshine  can  seem  cold  and  watery.  Yet 
this  is  the  austere  palette  chosen  by  most 
photographers  today,  for  black-and-white 
is  itself  a  deviation  from  reality,  a  pictorial 
dialect  in  which  photographers  seem  able 
to  express  themselves  more  forcefully. 

Poverty  and  alienation  have  been  recur- 
ring themes  in  American  photography, 
from  Jacob  Riis's  devastating  record  of 
New  York  slum  dwellers  in  the  late  nine- 
teenth century  to  Bruce  Davidson's  de- 
pressing picture  of  Spanish  Harlem,  pub- 
lished as  East  100th  Street  in  1970.  Photog- 
raphy has  been  able  tore  scenes 


more  poignantly  than  has  any  other  me- 
dium, and  for  this  reason  they  are  in  great 
demand  today. 

With  the  growing  volume  of  material  in 
circulation,  the  market  is  becoming  highly 
selective  about  the  condition  and  quality 
of  each  print.  Enormous  and  quite  irra- 
tional premiums  are  paid,  too,  for  the  most 
famous  images  within  each  photographer's 
work. 

Though  the  New  York  auctioneers,  no- 
tably Christie's  and  Sotheby's,  have 
created  and  now  serve  a  sophisticated  and 
discerning  market,  many  collectors  have 
misgivings  about  the  too-ready  supply  of 
prints.  Every  page  of  a  Christie's  catalogue 
<  arries  the  warning  that,  unless  otherwise 


stated,  no  print  forms  part  of  a  limited  edi- 
tion. Traditionally,  photographers  have 
refused  to  limit  the  number  of  prints  they 
take  from  a  negative,  but  in  doing  so  they 
ignore  the  psychology  of  the  market  in 
which  they  hope  to  sell. 

Who,  for  instance,  would  pay  a  million 
dollars  for  a  Renoir  painting,  knowing  that 
the  next  person  to  admire  it  had  only  to 
call  Renoir's  studio  and  have  an  identical 
painting  run  off  to  order?  And  would  the 
price  of  Renoir's  work  have  risen  so  high  if 
all  of  it  could  be  duplicated  at  will?  Yet  in 
the  case  of  Cartier-Bresson,  Lartigue,  and 
countless  other  respected  photographers, 
both  living  and  dead,  prints  can  be  ordered 
with  great  ease.  A  guest  who  admires  your 
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Cartier-Bresson  print  can  for  a  few 
hundred  dollars  arrange  to  have  another 
made  from  the  negative,  and  may  have  it 
on  his  wall  within  the  month. 

Investors  don't  like  this  state  of  affairs 
and  are  not  reassured  when  told  that  no 
serious  photographer  has  ever  been  known 
to  run  off  prints  by  the  hundred;  indeed, 
the  average  number  of  prints  taken  from  a 
negative  is  probably  under  twenty.  Cau- 
tious investors,  however,  pay  as  much 
attention  to  what  could  happen  as  to  what 
should  happen,  and  they  are  deterred  by 
this  unresolved  question  of  limitation. 


Even  so,  collectors  in  the  United  States 
seem  more  tolerant  or  less  aware  of  the 
problem  than  their  counterparts  overseas. 
In  the  United  Kingdom,  for  instance,  no 
commercial  gallery  dealing  solely  in  pho- 
tographs has  survived  for  long.  The  latest 
venture  in  London — Contrasts,  on  Dover 
Street — seemed  to  have  the  ingredients  of 
success  (impressive  expertise,  solid  finan- 
cial backing,  and  fine  material  to  sell),  yet 
the  gallery  folded  in  less  than  three 
years. 

In  the  early  1970s  the  prints  of  Britain's 
foremost  photographer,  Bill  Brandt,  who 


died  last  year,  were  selling  for  $100.  Even 
now,  his  best  work  can  be  bought  for  under 
$1,000 — a  surprising  fraction  of  the 
$20,000  or  so  at  which  the  great  Adams 
and  Weston  change  hands. 

Manuel  Alvarez  Bravo  recently  made 
120  prints  specially  for  an  important  exhi- 
bition at  the  Photographers'  Gallery,  in 
London,  some  of  them  dating  from  his  sur- 
realist period,  in  the  1930s.  All  the  prints 
by  this  major  international  figure  were  for 
sale  at  $500  or  $600,  yet  after  two  weeks 
only  a  handful  had  found  buyers. 

One  factor  that  depresses  demand  from 
collectors  is  the  plentiful  supply  of  books 
illustrating  the  works  of  the  great  masters. 
At  the  Alvarez  Bravo  exhibition,  for 
instance,  a  finely  printed  volume  contain- 
ing some  seventy  of  his  most  admired 
images  was  for  sale  at  $15.  For  most 
people,  this  is  a  tempting  alternative  to  a 
single  print  at  $500.  Most  important  pho- 
tographers' work  is  available  in  book  form, 
and  considering  the  impressive  printing 
quality  that  can  now  be  achieved  by  laser- 
scan  techniques,  competition  from  this 
quarter  will  get  stronger  still. 

U.S.  dealers  in  photography  have  some- 

As  investments,  the  Adams 
portfolios  will  pay  off  only  in 
the  long  term — if  ever. 

times  been  charged  with  hyping  the  mar- 
ket. The  promotion  of  Ansel  Adams's 
work  by  Harry  Lunn,  the  well-known  deal- 
er— or  impresario,  as  he  more  often  ap- 
pears— has  raised  many  an  envious  eye- 
brow. Packaging  Adams's  great  prints  into 
portfolios  and  offering  the  sets  of  ten  at 
$40,000  or  more  seemed  to  be  going  too 
far.  Some  collectors  apparently  had  the 
idea  that  a  few  minutes  under  the  enlarger 
followed  by  a  quick  dip  in  the  developing 
bath  was  enough  to  produce  a  perfect 
print.  As  it  happens,  processing  a  single 
Adams  image  can  take  several  days  and 
cost  hundreds  of  dollars.  When  heavy  sell- 
ing costs  are  added  in,  the  final  price 
begins  to  make  sense.  Even  so,  if  the  port- 
folios are  ever  to  prove  to  be  sound  invest- 
ments, it  will  only  be  in  the  long  term. 

Other  dealers,  too,  are  working  to  raise 
the  status  of  this  market.  For  well  over  a 
century,  photography  has  been  claiming  a 
place  among  the  fine  arts,  and  its  right  to 
that  place  is  widely  accepted  today.  Still, 
the  criteria  of  excellence  in  photography 
are  too  esoteric  for  the  ordinary  man;  this 
will  inhibit  the  market's  growth  for  some 
time  to  come.  □ 


Bravo,  La  Hija  de  los  Danzantes  (1940):  The  image  both  documents  and  interprets. 
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World  Wide 
Exclusive 


by  Salvador  Dal i 

"Hurl  the  Sun  into  the 
Heavens,  Ignite  the 
torches,  Light  our  way 
to  World  Fellowship 
and  Peace!" 

Salvador  Dali  has 
transformed  a  magnificent, 
sculptural,  athletic  torso 
into  an  architectural 
monument  to  Olympic 
Ideals. 

Flickering  torches  light 
the  long,  uphill  climb  to 
the  attainment  of  human 
perfection,  silhouetted 
against  the  Divine  life  force 
radiated  by  the  Discus/Sun. 

The  traditional  themes 
of  sportsmanship  and 
personal  achievement  are 
elevated  into  a  hope  and 
dream  for  all  mankind  — 
that  these  ideals  of 
Fellowship  in  Peace  will 
guide  the  destinies 
of  Nations. 

Let  not  this  Torch  of 
Peace  and  Liberty  be 
extinguished! 

An  artist  signed,  limited 
edition,  original  lithograph 
of  Museum  quality,  from 
the  world's  largest 
publishers  of  Dali's  finest 
works;  is  indeed  a  rarity  in 
today's  art  market.  The 
time  to  acquire  is  now. 

For  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  this 
important  offering,  please 
call  us  on  our  nationwide 
toll-free  line 
1-800-367-7026. 


World 


THE  PERFORMER 


THE  PRIDE  OF  STLOUIS 

Leonard  Slatkin  may  be  America  s  top  young 
symphonic  conductor. 

By  Karen  Monson 


Slatkin  s  clear  baton  work  makes  his  musical  wishes  plain. 


Whenever  a  major  symphony  orchestra 
anywhere  in  the  world  is  said  to  be  looking 
for  a  new  music  director,  the  chances  are 
excellent  that  Leonard  Slatkin  will  be  on 
the  shortlist  of  candidates  for  the  position. 
And  with  good  reason:  it  is  Slatkin  who 
has  in  just  five  years  moved  the  St.  Louis 
Symphony  from  being  a  country  cousin  of 
big-city  orchestras  to  one  that  ranks  with 
the  nation's  big  five — New  York,  Boston, 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  and  Philadelphia. 
At  age  forty,  Slatkin  himself  is  widely  rec- 

Karen  Monson  writes  about  the  arts  from 
Phoenix,  Arizona. 


ognized  as  the  best 
American  sym- 
phonic conductor  of 
his  generation.  His 
services  are  in  con- 
stant demand  both 
here  and  abroad  be- 
cause he  has  proven 
on  podium  after  po- 
dium  that  he  is 
good. 

The  elder  son  of 
the  late  violinist- 
conductor  Felix  Slat- 
kin and  the  cellist  El- 
eanor  Aller,  he 
credits  his  success  in 
large  part  to  growing 
up  in  a  musical 
household.  His  par- 
ents constituted  half 
of  the  celebrated 
Hollywood  String 
Quartet,  and  the 
younger  Slatkin  con- 
siders that  some  of 
that  ensemble's  per- 
formances set  the 
standards  for  how  the 
music  should  be 
played. 

"My  brother  [the 
cellist,  who  goes  by 
the  name  of  Freder- 
ick  Zlotkin]  and  I 
grew  up  respecting  composers  and  per- 
formers," he  says.  "And  there  are  very  few 
people  who  are  allowed  to  do  what  musi- 
cians do — both  to  preserve  the  past  and  to 
bring  it  to  life  again — even  if  that  past  can 
be  measured  only  in  days.  It's  as  if  there's  a 
direct  line  of  communication,  and  I  try  to 
carry  that  into  my  work. 

"Also,  I  don't  feel  that  I'm  the  boss 
when  I'm  on  the  podium, "  Slatkin  contin- 
ues. "It's  up  to  me  to  let  the  individual 
musicians  present  their  own  personali- 
ties." He  does  not  mean,  however,  that  a 
hundred  musicians  all  have  equal  rights; 
orchestras  are  not  democracies.  Through 


both  instinct  and  training,  Slatkin  came  of 
age  with  a  sense  of  how  to  present  himself 
and  his  ideas  to  groups  of  instrumentalists 
known  for  their  stubbornness  and  hard- 
nosed  pride. 

Late  in  1973  and  early  in  1974,  he  made 
crucial  debuts  substituting  for  ailing  mae- 
stros  on  the  podia  of  both  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  and  the  Chicago  Sympho- 
ny, ensembles  with  which  he  maintains 
associations.  Even  though  Slatkin  used  to 
burst  from  the  wings  and  charge  across  the 
stage  in  a  graceless  and  obvious  theatrical 
entrance  (he  now  employs  more  re- 
straint), while  still  in  his  twenties  he 
learned  that  the  appropriate  posture  for  a 
conductor  includes  a  closed  mouth  and 
wide-open  eyes  and  ears. 

Studying  viola,  piano,  composition, 
and  conducting,  Slatkin  attended  first  the 
Indiana  University  School  of  Music,  in 
Bloomington,  and  then  went  on  to  City 
College  in  his  native  Los  Angeles  and  the 
Juilliard  School,  in  New  York,  where  his 
mentor  was  Jean  Morel.  Later,  while  he 
was  doing  a  stint  at  the  Aspen  (Colorado) 
Music  Festival,  the  music  director  of  the 
St.  Louis  Symphony,  Walter  Susskind, 
lured  the  younger  man  there  to  an  appren- 
ticeship. Between  1968  and  1978,  Slatkin 
occupied  a  variety  of  posts  with  the  sym- 
phony. Meanwhile,  he  was  engaged  as 
principal  guest  conductor  of  the  Minne- 
sota Orchestra  and  was  named  principal 
conductor  of  Chicago's  popular  summer 
concert  series  by  the  Grant  Park  Sympho- 
ny— many  of  whose  members  are  doing 
warm-weather  moonlighting  from  that 
city's  Lyric  Opera  Orchestra. 

In  1977,  the  New  Orleans  Philhar- 
monic tapped  Slatkin,  then  thirty-three, 
for  the  post  of  music  director.  Two  years 
later,  he  went  back  to  St.  Louis  as  music 
director.  He  retains  his  affiliations  in  Min- 
nesota only  as  the  artistic  director  of  the 
Minnesota  Sommerfest.  "Where  else 
would  I  get  to  do  whole  programs  of  the 
music  of  Alban  Berg  and  Arnold 
Schonberg?"  he  offers  in  explanation. 
Since  1982,  Slatkin  has  been  spending 
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four  weeks  of  each  winter  season  with  the 
Chicago  Symphony,  as  a  sort  of  "principal 
guest  unofficial."  He  refers  to  himself, 
along  with  Erich  Leinsdorf  (also  a  frequent 
guest  conductor),  its  music  director, 
Georg  Solti,  and  the  heir-apparent,  Clau- 
dio  Ahbado,  as  Chicago's  "gang  of  four." 

Slatkm  feels  almost  as  comfortable  in 
Chicago  as  he  does  in  St.  Louis.  Under  the 
paternal  eye  of  John  Edwards,  the  orches- 
tra manager,  "the  Chicago  Symphony  saw 
me  grow  up. "  The  maturation  process  was 

A  conductor  must  know  when 
to  close  his  mouth  and  open 
up  his  eyes  and  ears. 

not  always  easy,  he  admits:  "In  St.  Louis 
Susskind  saw  to  it  that  I  was  prepared  to 
seize  the  opportunity,  to  take  on  new 
responsibility.  Now  I'm  more  brazen — 
more  confident  and  aggressive  artistically. 
At  the  same  time  I'm  humbler  about  my 
relationship  with  music.  I  don't  take  as 
many  chances  anymore.  I  know  what  my 
strengths  and  weaknesses  are,  both  as  a 
person  and  as  a  musician.  Doing  what  I  did 
in  New  York  and  Chicago  that  winter  took 
guts."  (He  was  referring  to  conducting 
music  before  he'd  had  the  chance  to  get  it 
in  his  bones. ) 

One  of  Slatkin's  strengths  is  his  ability 
to  choose  repertory  that  is  appropriate 
both  for  him  and  for  the  orchestra  he  is 
conducting.  He  will  not,  for  example, 
conduct  the  music  of  Dvorak  with  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra,  whose  former  music 
director,  the  late  George  Szell,  had  what 
Slatkin  and  everybody  else  consider  to  be  a 
corner  on  that  market.  He  does  not  pro- 
gram the  music  of  Mahler  with  the  Chica- 
go Symphony,  where  that  composer's  sym- 
phonies belong  to  Solti  and  other  conduc- 
tors who  are  Slatkin's  seniors.  And  when 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra's  man- 
agement asked  him  to  devote  the  second 
half  of  his  debut  program  there  to  the 
music  of  Johann  Strauss,  Jr.,  Slatkin's 
response  was  a  flat  no.  "Berlin  does  not 
need  to  hear  me  conduct  that  music." 

Shrewdly,  he  has  expanded  his  own 
repertoire  as  methodically  as  circumstance 
permits.  He  has  an  affinity  with  the  music 
of  Rachmaninoff,  Sibelius,  Shostakovich, 
Vaughan  Williams  ;ihd  Smetana — com- 
posers of  the  late-nineteenth  to  midtwen- 
tieth  century.  In  fact,  at  times  his  appetite 
for  this  music  misleads  him;  for  instan<  e, 
he  once  paired  Elgar  ai  I  Rachmaninoff  in 
a  Chicago  concert  that  he  admitted  had 
the  potential  to  he  "a  diabeti<  musical 


nightmare."  During  his  tenure  at  the  St. 
Louis,  his  emphasis  seems  to  have 
switched  from  the  Slavic  composers  to 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  Brahms,  and  Mah- 
ler— the  Austro-Germanic  composers 
that  American  audiences  tend  to  expect  to 
hear.  His  chief  talent,  perhaps,  lies  in  his 
ability  to  develop  raw  youngsters  into  a 
well-oiled  professional  musical  organiza- 
tion, with  no  audible  loss  in  exuberance 
and  freshness  of  approach.  The  St.  Louis 
players  reflect  their  music  director's  atti- 
tude in  their  vibrant,  lush  sound. 

Most  conductors  refuse  to  perform  cer-  ' 
tain  compositions,  and  Slatkin  is  no 
exception.  "I  simply  won't  play  music  that 
I  don't  believe  in.  In  the  1982-83  season,  I 
did  Anton  Bruckner  for  the  first  time,  the 
Second  Symphony."  Slatkin  felt  comfort- 
able with  that  performance,  so  he  will 
retain  the  Bruckner  in  his  repertoire. 
"And  it  was  only  last  year  that  I  attempted 
the  Mozart  G  Minor  Symphony.  Now  I'm 
going  back  to  Brahms's  Third;  I  did  it  six 
years  ago  and  it  was  heavy,  ponderous, 
awful — this  time,  it  should  go  better.  And 
next  year,  for  the  Bach  tricentennial,  I'll 
do  my  first  B  Minor  Mass,  even  though 
baroque  music  isn't  my  strong  point." 

Slatkin  relies  heavily  on  his  intuition, 
admitting  that  often  he  doesn't  know  how 
effective  his  interpretation  will  be  until 
the  actual  performance.  He  pays  attention 
to  friends  and  advisers  and,  he  says  in  an 
unusual  admission,  even  to  critics.  "I 
usually  know  when  I've  done  a  lousy  job, 
and  I  have  three  or  four  friends  whom  I 
trust  to  tell  me  when  something  isn't  right. 
I  can  accept  criticism,  but  I  can  also  dis- 
agree. One  critic  complained  that  a  selec- 
tion I  conducted  was  loud.  Right!  It  was 
loud,  and  that's  exactly  what  I  intended." 

Even  when  a  musician  enters  the  con- 
cert world  fully  cognizant  of  the  pitfalls 
that  lie  ahead,  it  is  not  always  easy  for  him 
to  steer  a  smooth  course.  Slatkin  finds 
himself  in  the  unenviable  position  of  being 
compared  to  colleagues  twenty,  thirty,  or 
even  forty  years  his  senior.  Conductors  are 
noted  for  their  longevity — one  theory  is 
that  all  the  upper-body  movement  in- 
volved in  conducting  has  a  beneficial  car- 
diovascular effect — and  the  relatively 
youthful  Slatkin  has  barely  begun  his 
career.  With  that  in  mind,  Martin  Bern- 
heimer,  the  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  music 
critic  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  calls  Slat- 
kin "immensely  promising." 

I  he  veteran  Chicago  music  writer 
Claudia  Cassidy  rakes  a  different  view. 
"I'm  not  much  impressed,"  she  says, 
recalling  Slatkin  performances  that  she 


found  "prosaic"  and  "ordinary."  "And  I 
deplore  his  talking." 

Cassidy  is  referring  to  Slatkin's  practice 
of  addressing  concert  audiences  from  the 
stage  in  an  impromptu  preperformance 
chat.  The  idea  is  to  introduce  new  or  little- 
known  music  to  symphony  goers,  as  well  as 
to  chip  away  at  the  invisible  barrier  that  is 
generally  felt  to  separate  the  musicians 
from  their  paying  customers.  There  is 
nothing  particularly  new  here.  Walter 
Damrosch  used  to  talk  with  his  audiences 
in  the  1920s,  and  today  Zubin  Mehta, 
Lorin  Maazel,  and  Michael  Tilson  Thom- 
as follow  suit.  Leonard  Bernstein  raised 
the  level  of  the  informal  musical  talk  to  an 
art  in  itself.  Slatkin,  apparently,  is  not  so 
verbally  deft.  His  remarks  introducing  El- 
liott Carter's  A  Symphony  of  Three  Orches- 
tras at  a  concert  in  Chicago  earlier  this  year 
were  delivered  in  an  offhand,  flippant 
manner  that  caused  the  audience  to  giggle. 
The  composer,  who  was  sitting  in  the  hall, 
left  in  a>pique,  without  hearing  his  work  in 
what  one  reviewer  described  as  a  "shim- 
mering" performance. 

New  challenges  await  Slatkin  in  ex- 
panding his  international  orchestral  expe- 
rience and  intensifying  his  involvement 
with  opera.  There  are  yet  the  Berlin  Phil- 
harmonic and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic 
to  conquer,  and  it  looks  as  if  invitations  to 
be  a  guest  conductor  will  be  forthcoming 
from  both  these  ensembles  within  the  next 
two  or  three  years.  His  first  major  operatic 
affiliation  may  be  with  the  Lyric  Opera  of 
Chicago,  in  the  near  future,  and  he  will  be 
appearing  with  the  Stuttgart  Opera  in  Feb- 
ruary 1985.  (Undoubtedly,  this  will  in- 
spire comparisons  with  his  colleague  and 
contemporary  the  Metropolitan  Opera's 
James  Levine.) 

Success  has  put  a  crimp  in  Slatkin's  per- 
sonal style.  He  no  longer  has  time  to  be  a 

He  relies  on  intuition  but 
listens  to  friends,  advisers,  and 
even  critics. 

disc  jockey  on  St.  Louis  radio,  or  to  indulge 
his  fascination  with  playing  and  listening  to 
jazz.  Worse,  he  has  had  to  curtail  the  hours 
he  spends  at  the  ballpark.  He  still  tries  to 
umpire  one  St.  Louis  Cardinals  game  each 
summer,  but  a  foul-up  in  his  schedule  made 
him  miss  the  team's  spring  training  this  year 
in  St.  Petersburg,  Florida.  "I've  even  thrown 
the  first  pitch  in  the  game,"  he  laughs.  "I  was 
never  so  scared  as  when  I  was  standing  out 
there  on  the  mound." 

He  is  also  lagging  behind  on  hiscompos- 
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Already,  he  has  accomplished 
more  than  anyone  could  have 
predicted  he  would. 


ing  projects,  which  include  The  Raven,  for 
Vincent  Price  and  orchestra  (ten  years  in 
the  works,  this  one  has  found  him  more 
often  hehind  than  ahead);  a  concerto  for 
the  principal  clarinetist  of  the  St.  Louis 
Symphony;  and  a  setting  for  singers,  danc- 
ers, and  orchestra  of  the  trial  from  the  chil- 
dren's classic  The  Wind  in  the  Willows.  A 
minimalist  piece  that  he  wrote  more  than 
ten  years  ago  has  now  multiplied  into  eight 
Extensions.  "I  had  a  hard  time  with  the  first 
one,"  the  part-time  composer  explains, 
"but  now  I'm  getting  fluent." 

He  has  been  devoting  more  time  to  the 
piano.  With  his  friend  the  pianist  Jeffrey 
Siegel,  he  gave  a  two-piano  recital  in  Chi- 
cago, and  now  they  are  thinking  of  anoth- 
er collaboration.  While  Slatkin  enjoys  be- 
ing back  at  the  keyboard,  he  knows  he 
must  not  allow  himself  to  be  diverted  from 
the  podium.  For  now,  he  is  content,  he 
says,  to  "follow  the  flow." 

Already,  Slatkin  has  accomplished 
more  than  anyone  could  have  predicted  he 
would  in  his  time  at  the  St.  Louis  Sympho- 
ny. With  the  St.  Louis  he  has  recorded 
Prokofiev's  Fifth  Symphony  and  Cinderel- 
la, both  for  RCA,  and  In  Memory  of  a  Sum- 
mer Day,  by  David  Del  Tredici,  on  None- 
such Records.  Time  magazine,  with  char- 
acteristic hyperbole,  called  the  St.  Louis 
one  of  the  two  best  orchestras  in  America. 
The  music  director  stays  silent  about  the 
judgment,  but  he  concedes,  "Of  course  it 
had  an  impact;  I  won't  scoff  at  it."  Intui- 
tion tells  him  that  he  will  be  music  director 
of  at  least  two  more  orchestras — one  in 
Europe  (perhaps  in  London,  following  his 
friend  Andre  Previn)  and  one  of  the  more 
prestigious  ensembles  in  the  United  States 
(Boston,  Philadelphia,  or  New  York).  He 
recalls  that  Georg  Solti  is  fond  of  saying 
that  music  directors  run  their  course  with 
an  orchestra,  and  conductors  have  to  take 
themselves  off  the  podia  before  audiences 
grow  tired  of  them.  That's  why  Leonard 
Slatkin — America's  most  sought  after 
young  conductor — says  he  plans  to  stay  in 
St.  Louis  "until  people  start  asking  when 
I'm  going  to  leave."  □ 


f     Introducing  television 
that  improves  your  life 
each  and  every  day 


Introducing  Lifetime,  cable  television  guaranteed 
to  bring  helpful,  useful  information  to  everyone 
from  home-bodies  to  world  travelers.  Our  experts, 
guests  and  celebrities  cover  everything  from  physi- 
cal fitness  to  gourmet  cooking. 

Lifetime's  provocative  programming  opens  your 
eyes  to  new  ideas  and  keeps  you  informed  on  the 
issues  important  to  you.  Programming  on  relation- 
ships, cooking,  health,  fashion,  fitness. 

Programming  that  will  improve  your  life  each 
and  every  day — 24  hours-a-day.  That's  our 
Lifetime  guarantee. 


Lifetime 


TM 


If  you  have  cable,  tune  in  to  Lifetime. 

If  you  don't  have  cable, 
call  your  local  cable  operator. 
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19th  and  20th  Century  Art 
of  the  American  West. 

AUCTION: 

Saturday,  September  15th,  1984, 
Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Dallas. 

(Catalogue:  $15.00) 

Pictured  at  top:  "SUNSHINE  ON  THE 
BROOK  —  ADIRONDACK 
MOUNTAINS"  by  Worthin^ton 
Whittrid^e,  oil  on  canvas,  21Vi  x  H'/t 
inches.  At  bottom:  "INDIAN 
PORTRAIT  BY  FIRELIGHT  AND 
MOONLIGHT"  by  Joseph  Sharp,  oil  on 
canvas,  16  x  20  inches. 

For  information  contact: 

Texas  Art  Qallery 

1400  Main  Street,  Dallas,  Texas  75202, 
(214)  747-8158 

Auctioneer:  George-  Morse  #  Kst  11  M45H 
Owner:  W.I  I  urn  H.  Burh-rd  #TxE  094-1605 
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The  mosquitoes  by  the  brook,  the  hornets  in  the  porch 
eaves,  the  ants  at  the  picnic — these  are  some  summer 
guests  we  could  do  without.  But  the  little  fellows  pic- 
tured here  and  overleaf,  from  the  bestiary  of  A  La 
Vieille  Russie,  in  New  York,  are  something  else. 

In  a  precise  technical  sense,  the  three  on  this  page 
are  masterpieces:  automata,  made  in  Switzerland 
around  1820  by  iZfe  candidates  tor  membership 
in  the  guild  of  ^Km^  watch  and  clock  makers  as 
proof  of  BH  their  craftsmanship  and  inge- 
nuity. Br    When  wound  up  with  a  tiny 


key,  the  jewel-encrusted  caterpillar  bobs  its  way  across 
the  carpet;  the  lizard  flicks  its  enameled  head  and  slith- 
ers forward,  trailing  its  supple  gold-mesh  tail;  the 
pearl-studded,  ruby-eyed  mouse  (most  masterly  of  all) 
scurries,  stops,  rears,  andsnifTs,  then  scurries  off  again. 
Each  will  perform  its  tricks  in  your  home  for  not  quite  a 
king's  ransom,  but  enough  to  buy  a  Mercedes  380  SL. 
The  critters  on  this  page  (shown  about  20  percent  larg- 
er than  their  true  size)  are  surely  worth  their  prices. 
They  could  inherit  the  earth.  After  better  than  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  they  still  haven't  run  down. 


AND  OTHER  SUMPTUOUS  THINGS  THAT 
CRAWL,CREER  WHIR,  AND  STING 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  KENRO IZU 

JEWHLRY  COURTESY  A  LA  VIEILLE  RUSSIE 


Of  nineteenth-century  English  manufacture,  the  large  spider 
brooch  shown  above  (cat's-eyes,  diamonds,  and  rubies)  is  swivel- 
mounted  and  therefore  quivers  in  lifelike  fashion  even  when 
pinned  firmly  in  place.  The  little  spider  opposite  (sapphire  with 
diamonds,  ca.  1910)  stays  put.  Better-behaved?  Maybe;  she's 
French.  Another  trinket  from  nineteenth-century  England:  the 


slinky  baby  salamander  in  emeralds,  diamonds,  and  rubies — a 
flash  of  reptilian  grace.  In  ants,  red  spells  danger,  but  not  this 
time:  this  industrious  enamel-and-gold  specimen  (by  the  nine- 
teenth-century Russian  jeweler  Samuel  Arndt)  bears  a  goodwill 
offering  in  the  form  of  a  ten-by-twelve-millimeter  natural  ba- 
roque pearl.  From  an  unknown  English  workshop,  ca.  1850, 


comes  an  exquisitely  crafted  scarab,  its  wing  case  a  fourteen- 
carat,  emerald-cut  Ceylon  sapphire.  The  French  butterfly  of 
gold,  diamonds,  and  plique-a-jour — the  essence  of  turn-of-the- 
century  fantasy — perches  delicately  on  a  spring  mounting.  Says 
the  dealer  Peter  L.  Schaffer,  of  A  La  Vieille  Russie,  "The  mate- 
rials are  of  next  to  no  intrinsic  value;  the  craftsmanship  is  every- 


thing." By  contrast,  the  291  large  and  984  tiny  diamonds  in 
the  sinuous  golden  serpent  (from  England,  ca.  1845)  add  up  to  a 
goodly  stash:  125  carats.  Its  price  nears  the  top  of  the  range  for 
the  beguiling  creatures  arrayed  here;  they  run  from  $2,000  to 
$200,000.  Like  all  the  other  objects  on  these  two  pages,  the  ser- 
pent is  shown  true  size.  □ 
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AWAY 

TALES  OF  RAGE, 
FRUSTRATION,  AND  UNFULFILLMENT 

BY  THOMAS  HOVING 

RESEARCH  BY  SUSAN  COLGAN 


Collecting  art — people  do  it  for  a  hundred 
different  reasons,  from  the  joy  of  scholar- 
ship to  social  climbing.  But  if  there  is  one 
thing  that  all  true  collectors  have  in  com- 
mon, it  is  passion.  What  else  is  art  collect- 
ing than  a  series  of  love  affairs,  each  one  as 
emotional,  fulfilling,  addictive,  and  shat- 
tering as  the  human  kind? 

In  the  chase  for  art,  as  in  the  pursuits  of 
life,  there  are  times  when  you  let  the  love 
of  your  life  get  away.  You  may  not  know  it 
at  the  time,  but  later — 
and  dawn  in  these  cir- 
cumstances always  comes 
too  late — you  realize  that 
it  was  the  perfect  love. 
After  that,  you  can  never 
extricate  it  from  your 
memory.  Serious  art  col- 
lectors invariably  remem- 
ber the  ones  that  got  away 
far  more  vividly  and  poi- 
gnantly than  the  ones 
that  came  into  the  fold. 

Why  do  they  let  them 
go?  All  too  often,  collec- 
tors think  they  don't  have 
enough  money,  or  that 
the  price  is  too  high.  Or, 
owing  to  a  pathological 


Henri  Rousseau's  Trop- 
ical Storm  with  a  Tiger 
caused  Ambassador  An- 
nenberg  much  more  than 
embarrassment. 
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urge  to  haggle,  they  push  too  far  and  lose 
everything.  Momentary  blindness  can  be 
another  cause,  as  well  as  insensitivity. 
Sometimes  the  key  is  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  some  higher  authority  who  calls  the 
shots  but  who  has  no  eye.  It  can  also  be 
plain  laziness.  Or  bad  luck. 

During  the  time  I  was  first  a  curator  of 
medieval  art  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  and  subsequently  the  director — on 
and  off  from  1959  to  1977—1  was  responsi- 
ble, directly  or  indirectly, 
for  the  acquisition  of 
some  25,000  works  worth 
approximately  a  quarter 
of  a  billion  dollars.  I  relish 
having  landed  the  super 
ones:  the  )uan  de  Pareja, 
by  Diego  Velazquez;  the 
Terrace  at  Ste.-Adresse,  by 
Monet;  the  incomparable 
twelfth-century  Bury  St. 
Edmunds  cross;  the  Tem- 
ple of  Dendur;  the  entire 
Robert  Lehman  collec- 
tion. Yet  at  the  same  time 
I  am  doomed  to  remem- 
ber forever  those  beauties 
that  got  away — just  as 
every  collector  does. 


Giovanni  Bologna's  superb 
sculpture  group  Samson 
and  the  Philistine  turned 
the  Met's  board  meeting 
into  an  opera  bouffe. 
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Both  the  very  first  and  the  last 
works  I  got  involved  with  during 
my  nearly  seventeen- year  tenure 
at  the  Metropolitan  slipped 
through  my  grasp,  the  firs 
through  naivete,  the  second 
through  misguided  trust.  That 
first  one  taught  me  to  stand  up 
and  fight  the  arbitrary  decisions 
of  my  elders;  the  sad  loss  of  the 
last  one — a  monumentally  great 
painting  that  is  back  in  the  news 
today — triggered  my  resignation  > 
from  the  museum.  S 

Until  fairly  recently,  when  the 
art  market  began  to  be  drained  of 
masterpieces  of  traditional  art, 
every  great  museum  had  to  let  a 
half  dozen  good  pieces  get  away 
every  year.  At  the  Metropolitan, 
for  example,  there  were  twenty- 
two  avid  curatorial  departments 
competing  for  relatively  modest 
acquisition  funds,  so  the  loss  of  a 
few  treasures  was  a  normal  situation.  All 
one  hoped  was  that  the  people  responsible 
for  forming  the  collections — the  curators, 
the  director,  and  the  trustees  sitting  on  the 
all-powerful  acquisitions  committee — had 
given  strious  thought  to  the  consequences 
of  letting  a  work  go  by. 

Of  course,  it  doesn't  always  happen  that 
way.  The  classic  example  of  high-level 
bungling  in  the  history  of  American  mu- 
seums—  a  real  opera  bouffe — took  place  at 
the  venerable  Metropolitan  in  1940.  The 
cast  included  its  brilliant  curator  of  west- 
ern European  artifacts,  Preston  Reming- 
ton, and  its  one-of-a-kind,  iron-willed  and 
opinionated  president,  George  Blumen- 
thal.  Remington  had  discovered  what  he 
thought — correctly — was  a  near  miracle, 
a  splendid  marble  sculpture  group  by  the 
sixteenth-century  Florentine  genius  Gio- 
vanni Bologna.  The  museum  had  been 
seeking  such  a  work  for  decades. 

As  Calvin  Tomkins  describes  the  farce 
in  his  excellent  history  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan, Merchants  and  Masterpieces,  Reming- 
ton kept  the  members  of  the  board  of  trust- 
ees on  the  edges  of  their  seats  as  he  proudly 
promoted  his  treasure  by  recounting  the 
illustrious  history  of  the  sculpture.  It  had 
been  commissioned  by  Francesco  de'  Me- 
dici, one  of  whose  successors  had  given  it 
to  the  duke  of  Lerma.  When  his  estates 
were  confiscated  by  the  crown,  it  came 
into  the  hands  of  Philip  IV  of  Spain,  who 
sent  it  as  a  royal  present  to  Charles  I  of 
England,  who  in  turn  presented  it  to  the 
duke  of  Buckingham.  Some  years  later  it 
came  into  the  possession  of  that  most  vora- 
cious of  royal  collectors  George  III,  who 
gave  it  to  one  of  his  favorite  officials, 


Juan  de  Pareja:  a  $250,000  misjudgment. 

Thomas  Worsley,  whose  descendants 
were  peddling  it  to  the  museum. 

Remington  sat  down  positive  he  had 
swayed  the  board  with  his  presentation, 
only  to  hear  Blumenthal  rasp  words  to  the 
effect,  "If  everybody  wanted  to  give  it 
away,  why  do  we  want  it?"  The  stunning 
sculpture  is  today  one  of  the  prizes  of  Lon- 
don's Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

At  the  Metropolitan  there  were  other, 
more  recent  bungles.  In  the  midfifties  a 
knockout  of  a  picture  by  Peter  Paul  Rubens 

Saint  Paul,  perhaps:  a  $3,500 
error  in  the  hierarchy. 


depicting  the  crowning  of  Saint 
Catherine  came  up  for  sale.  The 
curator  of  paintings,  Theodore 
Rousseau,  Jr.,  recognized  it  as 
one  of  those  rare  works  painted 
totally  by  the  master  in  such 
feathery  brushstrokes  that  the 
canvas  seems  to  be  quivering 
with  life.  But  the  president  of  the 
museum,  Roland  L.  Redmond,  a 
Wall  Street  lawyer  who  fancied 
himself  an  expert  on  Flemish 
painting  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, thought  differently.  To 
him,  the  work  was  too  airy,  too 
light  in  touch  to  be  an  authentic 
Rubens;  it  had  to  be  an  eigh- 
teenth-century copy.  The  pic- 
ture was  dismissed  from  the  mu- 
seum and  at  once  passed  under 
the  perceptive  eyes  of  the  assis- 
tant director  of  the  Toledo  mu- 
seum, Otto  Wittmann.  He  didn't 
let  the  masterpiece  get  away. 
Since  presidents  or  chairmen  of  Ameri- 
can art*  museums  are  either  themselves 
exceptionally  wealthy  or  control  large 
amounts  of  other  people's  funds,  their 
opinions  about  what  to  collect  or  reject  are 
critical.  When  a  Paul  Mellon  of  the 
National  Gallery  or  a  C.  Douglas  Dillon  of 
the  Metropolitan  throws  his  weight  be- 
hind a  proposed  purchase,  magnificent — 
and  wildly  expensive — masterpieces  that 
otherwise  would  never  have  made  it  can  be 
added  to  the  collection.  Take,  for  exam- 
ple, the  Juan  de  Pareja,  bought  by  the  Met- 
ropolitan at  Christie's  in  London  in  1970 
for  the  then  unbelievable  sum  of  just  over 
$5.5  million.  It  was  Dillon's  coup. 

At  that  date,  the  highest  price  ever 
paid — reportedly  $5.6  million — was  for 
the  sublime  portrait  of  Ginevra  de'  Benci 
by  Leonardo,  which  the  director  John 
Walker  persuaded  Paul  Mellon  to  buy  in 
1966.  Ironically,  the  Ginevra  ended  up  in 
the  National  Gallery  because  another  in- 
stitution let  it  get  away.  And  the  enor- 
mous price  Mellon  paid  for  it  became  itself 
a  yardstick  for  measuring  quality  that  vir- 
tually forced  the  unique  Juan  de  Pareja  into 
the  hands  of  the  Met. 

Back  in  1966,  Canada  had  the  inside 
track  to  Leonardo's  Ginevra  de'  Benci.  As 
Jean  Boggs,  the  brilliant  former  director  of 
the  National  Gallery,  in  Ottawa,  and  now 
in  charge  of  new  museum  construction  for 
the  National  Gallery  of  Canada  and  the 
National  Museum  of  Man,  tells  the  story, 
"When  I  came  to  the  gallery,  in  1966,  the 
secretary  of  state,  Judy  LaMarsh,  wanted 
to  secure  the  Ginevra  as  part  of  the  cele- 
bration ol  the  country's  hundredth  year. 
"(  anada  had  already  bought  eleven 
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paintings  from  the  prince  of  Liechtenstein 
during  the  1940s  and  1950s,  and  we  were 
confident  he  would  sell  us  another.  On  a 
beautiful  sunny  day,  I  was  driven  by  the 
agent's  son  in  a  convertible  to  see  the  Leo- 
nardo at  the  palace  in  Vaduz.  The  condi- 
tions could  not  have  been  more  ideal.  I  was 
even  able  to  examine  the  painting  in  natu- 
ral light.  She  was  propped  up  against  an 
orange  tree  in  the  courtyard." 

Boggs  returned  to  Canada  eager  to  make 
the  deal  and  confident  that  her  govern- 


now  obsolete  guinea,  a  pound  plus  a  shil- 
ling, was  in  1970  worth  $2.52).  So  the 
Metropolitan  placed  its  bid — exactly 
2,200,000  guineas  ($5,544,000)  — 
through  its  clandestine  agent,  the  Wilden- 
stein  Gallery.  The  masterpiece  was  won  in 
precisely  three  minutes  and  thirty  seconds 
of  frenetic  bidding. 

The  cardinal  rule  in  art  collecting  is 
"Never  let  anybody  else  make  up  your 
mind  for  you" — especially  self-appointed 
experts.  I  learned  that  lesson  shortly  after  I 


retaining  wall.  Since  he  was  coming  to  the 
United  States,  he  thought  he  would  lug  it 
along  and  try  to  sell  it.  The  price?  A  mere 
nothing:  only  $3,500. 

Knowing  that  early-Christian  sculp- 
turesj#/ere  incomparably  rare  and  exceed- 
ingly expensive,  I  told  the  owner  that  I 
could  almost  guarantee  an  immediate  pur- 
chase. I  had  it  wheeled  at  once  to  the  office 
of  the  director,  who  was  in  session  with  his 
chief  administrator,  a  man  who  prided 
himself  on  his  expertise  in  Greek  and 


Prudery  lost  Henri  Rousseau's  The  Dream  to  MoMA  and  Gustave  Courbet's  Woman  with  a  Parrot  to  the  Metropolitan. 


ment  was  equally  zealous.  But  in  her 
absence  the  secretary  of  state  had  become 
involved  in  "some  other  political  tradeoff" 
and  had,  according  to  Boggs,  "lost  the 
confidence  required  to  persuade  the  gov- 
ernment that  it  needed  to  obtain  the 
painting."  And  so  the  Ginevra  went  to 
Washington,  into  the  outstretched  arms  of 
Paul  Mellon  and  his  director,  John  Walk- 
er, who  justly  calls  the  acquisition  "the  cli- 
max of  my  career. " 

Four  years  later  Mellon  had  the  chance 
to  buy  Velazquez's  study  of  his  young  black 
assistant,  Juan  de  Pareja,  which  he  had 
dashed  off  "for  practice"  in  Rome  in  1650. 
The  likeness  was  so  striking  that  the  usual- 
ly bored  Roman  art  critics  cried  out  that  it 
was  "not  just  art,  but  truth!"  In  November 
1970  the  painting  was  estimated  by  Chris- 
tie's in  London  to  fetch  as  much  as  $5.5 
million.  Although  Mellon  was  willing  to 
climb  financial  mountains  to  reach  the 
Ginevra,  the  Everest  of  Velazquez  was  not 
in  his  blood.  He  measured  the  value  of  the 
Velazquez  against  the  Ginevrade'  Benci — a 
prime  case  of  apples  and  oranges.  The 
Metropolitan  learned  through  confiden- 
tial sources  that  the  gallery  had  instructed 
their  agent,  Agnews  of  London,  not  to 
exceed  a  bid  of  2,100,000  guineas  (the 


arrived  at  the  medieval  department  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  on  a  steamy  August 
day  in  1959  with  a  fresh  Ph.  D.  in  my  pock- 
et and  the  exalted-sounding  title  of  "cura- 
torial assistant."  Two  weeks  later,  a 
stocky,  dark,  talkative  man  walked  into 
my  office  and  abruptly  changed  my  view  of 
the  museum  business. 

He  had  shown  up  without  advance  word 
at  the  information  desk  and  announced 
that  in  the  large  cardboard  box  he  was 
hefting  was  a  "late-antique  head  I  want  to 
sell — cheap."  The  bemused  attendant  at 
the  information  desk  told  the  visitor  how 
to  get  to  my  office.  He  entered,  unwrapped 
his  package,  and  pulled  out  an  over-life- 
size  bearded  head  in  pure  white  Parian 
marble.  I  almost  fell  over,  the  thing  was  so 
powerful.  The  intensity  of  the  gaze  ema- 
nating from  its  enormous  eyes  was  hypnot- 
ic. I  had  never  seen  a  finer  early-fourth- 
century  sculpture.  Quickly  I  asked  my  visi- 
tor who  he  was,  where  he  had  gotten  such 
a  piece,  and  how  much  he  wanted  for  it. 

He  was  an  American  who  had  remained 
in  Greece  at  the  end  of  the  war,  had  mar- 
ried a  Greek  woman,  and  was  developing 
her  family's  estates  near  Corinth.  While 
supervising  the  repair  of  an  ancient  cistern 
he  had  found  the  head  embedded  in  the 


Roman  art.  The  director's  first  reaction 
was  one  of  amazement  and  enthusiasm.  He 
assured  me  he  would  study  the  head  and 
telephone  his  answer  within  an  hour.  I 
returned  to  await  the  go-ahead,  chatting 
pleasantly  with  the  "ex-owner"  of  the 
object. 

To  my  horror  I  was  informed  by  the 
director's  secretary  that,  on  second 
thought,  it  had  been  decided  that  the  head 
was  "not  for  us."  It  seemed  the  administra- 
tor had  questioned  the  large,  staring  eyes. 
Did  they  not  detract  from  the  piece?  Any- 
way, the  decision  was  no.  Fearing  the 
wrath  of  both  director  and  powerful  ad- 
ministrator, I  accepted  the  decision,  only 
pointing  out  meekly  that  in  the  finest  ear- 
ly-Byzantine art,  exaggerated,  balefully 
staring  eyes  were  characteristic  of  the 
works  of  sculptors  who  carved  for  the  court 
itself. 

I  was  so  furious  that  I  telephoned  a  rival 
colleague  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  in 
Boston,  Cornelius  Vermeule,  letting  him 
know  about  the  magnificent  head,  urging 
the  bewildered  owner  to  take  it  to  show 
him.  I  think  highly  of  the  Boston  museum 
and  visit  it  frequently.  But  there's  one  gal- 
lery I  find  difficult  to  enter,  the  one  where 
you  can  see  this  magnificent  marble  head. 
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"I  MISSED  IT,  I  MISSED  IT! 
CAN  SEE  THE  PAINTING  EVEN  NOW" 


It  so  happens  that  Vermeule  learned  later 
that  the  cistern  is  situated  close  to  the  site 
near  Corinth  where  the  first  basilica  in 
honor  of  Saint  Paul  was  built,  in  early- 
Christian  times.  The  marble  head  seems  to 
be  the  earliest  portrait  of  the  saint.  After 
that,  I  never  failed  to  be  outspoken  about 
acquisitions;  though  I  listen  to  others' 
opinions,  I  have  never  again  let  them  sway 
me. 

Great  art  slips  out  of  the  grasp  of  not 
only  museums;  every  art  dealer  and  private 
collector  has  his  tale  of  woe.  Two  of  the 
most  gifted  collectors  of  any  age  were  Hen- 
ry and  Louisine  Havemeyer,  whose  dona- 
tions to  the  Metropolitan  of  Courbets, 
Manets,  Goyas,  and  such  old  masters  as  El 
Greco's  View  of  Toledo  are  unlikely  ever  to 
be  matched  by  anyone.  At  the  turn  of  the 
century,  when  any  work  of  art  having  a 
tinge  of  she  erotic  was  considered  down- 
right destructive  of  public  morals,  the 
Havemeyers  had  been  excoriated  by  a  hyp- 
ocritical New  York  press  for  having  dis- 
played in  their  mansion  on  Fifth  Avenue 
Gustave  Courbet's  frankly  sexual,  large- 
as-life  study  of  the  naked  woman  with  a 
parrot.  To  mute  the  public  outcry,  the 
Havemeyers  instantly  gave  the  picture  to 
the  Metropolitan.  Once  in  those  sedate 
halls,  it  was  transformed  from  erotica  into 
art. 

Some  years  later,  Louisine  Havemeyer 
was  informed  by  her  friend  and  art  adviser 
the  American  Impressionist  Mary  Cassatt 
that  their  mutual  friend  Edouard  Manet 
had  completed  a  masterpiece,  something 
the  Havemeyers  could  have  first  crack  at. 
Louisine  approached  her  husband  rather 
gingerly,  for  the  painting  was  a  nude  some- 
what similar  to  the  Courbet.  She  had  a  way 
of  overcoming  any  criticism,  she  said — 
buying  the  picture  and  giving  it  outright  to 
the  museum.  But  her  husband  grumbled 
that  he  had  had  enough  trouble  with 
nudes.  And  that  is  how  the  Havemeyers — 
and  the  Metropolitan  Museum — lost  Ma- 
net's surpassingly  splendid  Olympia. 

Doubts  about  the  social  acceptability  of 
a  work  of  art  are  not  restricted  to  the  Vic- 
torian age.  A  few  years  ago,  Seymour 
("Shorty")  Knox,  Sr. ,  who  as  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Buffalo  Fine  Arts  Acade- 
my has  guided  the  Albright-Knox  Art  Gal- 
lery's acquisitions  program  to  preemi- 

The  Little  Peasant,  one  of  the  Modiglianis 
that  have  slipped  through  the  hands  of  top  col- 
let tors    in  this  case,  Lord  (Clark's. 
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nence  in  the  modern  fields, 
made  two  mistakes  he  regards 
with  hitter  regret. 

"Ahout  thirty  years  ago  we 
were  considering  buying  an 
Henri  Rousseau,  The  Dream, 
the  one  with  the  nude  on  the 
couch  in  the  forest.  We  had  it 
up  in  the  gallery  for  a  while  to 
consider  it.  I  thought  at  the 
time  it  was  too  .  .  .  lively  .  .  . 
for  Buffalo.  Now  it  hangs  at 
the  Museum  of  Modern  Art, 
in  New  York." 

Shortly  thereafter,  another 
nude  attracted  Knox.  This 
time  it  was  a  Modigliani,  a 
large  reclining  woman,  per- 
haps the  best  of  the  series.  Still 
nervous  about  what  the  con- 
servative members  of  the  Buf- 
falo community  might  think, 
Knox  decided  to  buy  a  stand- 
ing figure,  fully  clothed.  The 
greater  Modigliani  went,  once 
again,  to  MoMA. 

Modigliani  seems  to  have 
had  a  devastating  effect  on 
certain  art  lovers.  Lord  Clark 
of  Saltwood  (and  Civilisation) 
fame  was  given  one  hundred  pounds  by  his 
parents  when  he  was  sixteen,  in  1919,  to 
start  a  collection.  He  knew  exactly  what 
he  wanted  and  spent  sixty  pounds  of  the 
sum  on  a  masterpiece  by  Modigliani,  The 
Little  Peasant.  Young  Clark  brought  the 
painting  home  but  after  living  with  it  for 
several  weeks  decided  that  it  simply  did 
not  blend  in  visually  with  his  family's  col- 
lection of  French  Barbizon  school  paint- 
ings of  the  late  nineteenth  century.  He 
returned  it  and  got  a  full  refund.  That 
Modigliani  is  one  of  the  glories  of  the  Tate 
Gallery.  To  the  day  he  died,  Lord  Clark 
considered  this  his  most  appalling  lapse  of 
aesthetic  judgment  and  described  letting 
the  picture  get  away  as  his  most  telling 
"character  weakness." 

When  it  comes  to  recognizing  the  qual- 
ity of  art  in  all  its  subtle  manifestations, 
few  can  beat  that  canny  octogenarian  Nor- 
bert  Schimmel,  who  has  assembled  a 
superlative  private  collection  of  the  art  of 
Egypt,  the  ancient  Near  East,  Greece,  and 
Rome.  In  those  fields  almost  everything  he 
has  become  infatuated  with  he  has  bought. 
But  it  is  a  modern  work  that  continues  to 
give  him  bad  dreams. 

About  thirty-five  years  ago  he  was  in  the 


Too  photographic:  Andrew  Wyeth's  Christina's  Worlc 
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Macbeth  Gallery,  in  New  York  City, 
examining  for  yet  another  time  a  realist 
landscape  of  such  captivating  quality  that 
it  had  burned  a  place  in  his  mind.  It  was 
cheap,  as  Schimmel  remembers  it,  a  mere 
$1,200.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  friend, 
"a  Sunday  painter,"  he  recounts,  who 
advised  him  not  to  buy  the  piece,  telling 
him  that  "after  photography  was  invented 
such  works  are  not  important." 

"And  I  missed  it;  I  missed  it!"  Schimmel 
laments.  "The  impact  this  work  had  on  me 
was  tremendous.  I  can  see  it  in  front  of  my 
eyes  now.  The  woman  in  the  grass,  the 
hillside,  the  house  in  the  distance.  I 
understand  the  painting."  The  painting 
was,  Schimmel  says,  Andrew  Wyeth's 
Christina's  World,  now  one  of  the  land- 
marks of  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art. 

At  least  he  did  not  spurn  the  painting 
because  of  its  supposedly  outlandish  price. 
A  high  sales  tag  has  led  many  a  collector  to 
reject  a  work  of  art — and  thus  acquire  a 
lifelong  trauma.  A  classic  case  involves 
Frederic  Church's  monumental  and  gor- 
geous landscape  Twilight  in  the  Wilderness, 
which  certain  experts  call  the  finest  of 
existing  American  landscapes.  The  painting 
was  discovered  by  a  member  of  the  Church 


family  in  the  midsixties. 

The  asking  price,  $19,000, 
seemed  to  many  at  the  time 
outrageous,  even  laughable. 
John  Wilmerding,  now  depu- 
ty director  of  the  National 
Gallery,  remembers  seeing  it 
in  the  basement  of  the  Fogg 
Art  Museum,  in  Cambridge, 
being  photographed.  The  cu- 
rators and  directors  of  a  num- 
ber of  museums  had  examined 
it,  but  no  one  was  tempted.  In 
those  days,  Church  was  an  un- 
known. "It  wasn't  until  [the 
director]  Sherman  Lee  came 
along,"  Wilmerding  says  rue- 
fully, "and  bought  the  paint- 
ing for  his  Cleveland  Museum 
of  Art  that  everyone  knew  it 
was  a  great  work." 

Sometimes  just  a  simple  yes 
or  no  can  make  the  difference. 
Clement  Conger,  the  curator 
of  the  White  House  and  the 
State  Department's  diplomat- 
ic reception  rooms,  tells  the 
story  of  an  agonizing  loss  to 
the  White  House. 

Shortly  before  1961,  when 
there  was  not  yet  an  official  White  House 
curator,  a  woman  drove  up  to  the  White 
House  in  a  station  wagon  and  announced 
to  a  functionary  (name  conveniently  for- 
gotten) that  she  was  a  descendant  of  the 
Adams  family.  From  the  back  of  her  vehi- 
cle she  pulled  two  portraits  of  John  and 
Abigail  Adams  by  Gilbert  Stuart. 

"She  wanted  to  give  the  paintings  to  the 
White  House,"  Conger  explains,  "but 
only  on  the  condition  that  they  would 
always  hang  in  the  house.  Whoever  she 
spoke  with  said  that  they  could  not  prom- 
ise this.  So  the  woman  put  the  paintings 
back  in  her  station  wagon  and  drove  them 
over  to  the  National  Gallery,  where  they 
found  a  home. 

"These  were  portraits  of  the  first  presi- 
dent and  First  Lady  actually  to  live  in  the 
White  House.  Not  to  accept  this  condi- 
tion was  simply  stupid!  Any  idiot  should 
have  agreed,"  says  Conger,  adding  wistful- 
ly, "We  are  still  looking  for  portraits  of 
John  and  Abigail  Adams." 

Ambassador  Walter  Annenberg  has  as- 
sembled at  Sunnylands,  his  emerald-green 
estate  at  Rancho  Mirage,  California,  one 
of  the  nation's  prime  collections  of  the 
works  of  Monet,  Manet,  Cezanne,  van 
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Sherman  Lee  bought  Twilight  in  the  Wilderness  for  $19,000.  Now  it's  worth  $1.5  million. 


Gogh,  Degas,  and  Toulouse-Lautrec,  a 
group  he  has  recently  enhanced  with 
another  group  of  distinguished  Impres- 
sionists from  the  collection  of  his  sister, 
Enid  Haupt.  But  there  is  one  great  paint- 
ing he  has  always  been  passionate  about, 
had  a  chance  to  get,  but  allowed  to  slip 
away.  And  he  did  so,  he  says  jovially,  in  a 
"highly  creative  manner. 

"For  years  I  had  been  searching  for  an 
absolutely  top-quality  picture  by  Henri 
Rousseau.  I  adore  the  mystery  of  his  work 
and  its  s; range  reality.  But  nothing  came 
on  the  market  that  satisfied  me.  A  friend 
in  Philadelphia,  Henry  Clifford,  a  curator 
at  the  :auseum  and  the  owner  of  a  simply 
stunning  Rousseau — the  famous  Tropica/ 
Storm  with  a  Tiger — called  me  one  day 
about  fifteen  years  ago  and  said  he'd  like  to 
talk  about  selling  his  picture.  I  was  over- 
joyed and  met  him  the  same  day. 

"Henry  was  characteristically  direct 
about  the  price,  saying  that  he  knew  it  was 
a  bit  high,  but  he  had  to  have  a  million 
dollars.  I  countered  with  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand.  But  he  held  firm.  I  told 
him  I  was  sorry  but  I  just  couldn't  make 
myself  go  to  that  level.  That  was  that.  Or 
so  I  thought." 

Not  too  long  afterward,  Annenberg  was 
named  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James's.  A  few  months  after  he  arrived  he 
received  a  visit  from  Sir  John  Witt,  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
National  Gallery,  hoping  that  he  would 
join  a  committee  in  support  of  a  "highly 
important  acquisition"  the  gallery  was  ea- 
ger to  make  through  a  national  appeal. 

"Sir  John  informed  me  that  the  gallery 
had  for  years  been  dredging  the  art  market 
and  private  collections  for  a  Douanier 
K<i usseau  thai  ;x  (  .  n  with  their  exalted 
level  of  exo-Mence.  They  had  finally  found 
one  for  an  exi  eprionally  fair  price.  With 


all  the  self-control  I  could  muster  I  gently 
asked  him  if  the  Rousseau  in  question  was 
not  Henry  Clifford's.  It  was,  and  he  said 
the  price  was  only  a  million  dollars.  Well, 
when  you're,  an  ambassador,  you  have  to 
act  like  one.  So  I  wrote  him  a  contribution 
for  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars. Talk  about  the  one  that  got  away!" 

At  the  height  of  the  turmoil  surround- 
ing the  fiscal  crisis  of  New  York  City  in 
1976,  a  marvelous  still  life  by  Gauguin 
that  the  Metropolitan  Museum  had  been 
seeking  to  acquire  came  up  at  auction.  The 
conservative  estimate  was  around  $2  mil- 
lion. Pledges  for  almost  the  entire  amount 
were  forthcoming  within  a  few  days — all 
private  money,  of  course.  The  acquisitions 
committee  voted  enthusiastically  to  gain 
the  picture.  But  as  the  headlines  about  a 
possible  municipal  bankruptcy  intensified 
I  became  nervous  about  purchasing  a 
painting  at  auction  for  a  city  institution, 
possibly  at  a  world-record  price. 

I  decided  to  ask  Mayor  Abraham  Beame 
what  he  thought  the  political  reaction  to 
such  a  purchase  might  be.  He  knew,  of 
course,  that  not  a  penny  of  taxpayers' 
money  would  be  used  to  buy  the  picture. 
Just  the  same,  he  begged  me  to  withdraw 
from  the  sale,  explaining  that  the  city 
councilmen  and  members  of  the  Board  of 
Estimate  might  fail  to  make  the  distinction 
between  private  and  city  moneys  and  raise 
a  protest.  Reluctantly,  I  advised  the  acqui- 
sitions committee  that  we  had  to  let  the 
prize  get  away. 

Later  that  year,  one  of  those  rarest  of 
rare  opportunities  occurred  on  the  art  mar- 
ket. A  ravishingly  beautiful  large  panel 
painting  by  the  Florentine  master  Duccio 
di  Buoninsegna  depicting  the  Crucifixion 
was  consigned  for  sale  at  Christie's  by  the 
family  of  the  earls  of  Crawford  and  Bal- 
carres.  Ever  since  I  bad  started  working  at 


the  museum  I  had  been  praying  that  some- 
day a  work  by  Duccio  might  become  avail- 
able for  the  Cloisters  collection,  as  his 
work  was  the  virtual  watershed  between 
the  medieval  world  and  the  budding  Re- 
naissance. The  museum's  president, 
Douglas  Dillon,  had  seen  the  picture  in 
London  and  was  bowled  over  by  it.  The 
principal  expert  in  the  field,  Sir  John 
Pope-Hennessy,  had  called  it  a  fundamen- 
tally significant  work  of  the  duecento, 
created  perhaps  under  the  influence  of  the 
great  sculptor  Nicola  Pisano.  Best  of  all, 
since  the  art  market  was  still  in  decline 
because  of  the  world  oil  recession,  the 
price  was  right,  too,  estimated  at  just 
unckr  $2  million. 

^  knew  that  the  National  Gallery  in 
Washington  would  not  be  in  on  the  sale, 
because  they  had  an  excellent  panel  by 
Duccio  in  their  collections.  I  had  not 
much  to  fear  from  England,  I  thought, 
since  the  National  Gallery  in  London  had 
recently  made  an  expensive  purchase  and, 
anyway,  had  three  paintings  by  the  mas- 
ter. I  took  the  unusual  precaution  of  find- 
ing out  what  was  on  the  mind  of  Sherman 
Lee  of  the  Cleveland  Museum.  He  told  me 
forthrightly  that  he  was  definitely  not 
going  to  be  bidding.  He  had  momentarily 
exhausted  his  ample  purchase  funds.  He 
wished  the  Metropolitan  the  best  of  luck, 
saying  that  he  had  seen  the  painting  and 
considered  it  a  marvel. 

The  acquisitions  committee  voted  to 
bid  up  to  four  and  a  half  million.  Once 
again  I  contacted  Mayor  Beame's  office 
and  advised  his  aide  about  the  sale,  our 
intentions,  and  a  possible  front-page  story 
on  the  purchase.  I  was  told  that  since  The 
Cloisters  was  a  totally  private  institution 
and  that  the  city's  finances  had  somewhat 
ameliorated,  there  would  be  no  political 
fallout  if  the  Duccio  were  acquired. 
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"IF  EVERYBODY  WANTED  TO  GIVE  IT  AWAY 
WHY  DO  WE  WANT  IT?" 


It  was  with  a  light  heart  that  I  set  off  for  a 
five-day  sailing  race  from  Newport  to  Ber- 
muda. I  arrived  the  day  before  the  auction 
in  London  and  excitedly  telephoned  my 
chief  assistant  to  find  out  if  everything  was 
in  readiness  for  the  sale.  I  was  aston- 
ished— and  enraged — to  hear  him  say  that 
the  executive  committee  of  the  museum 
had  overruled  the  decision  of  the  acquisi- 
tions committee  in  an  unprecedented  ac- 
tion, because  certain  members  feared  bad 
publicity  over  the  purchase  of  the  Duccio 
during  the  current  financial  crisis  sur- 
rounding the  city.  Faced  with  such  a  loss  of 
confidence  in  my  recommendation  and 
realizing  what  a  ghastly  mistake  it  was  to 
let  the  spectacular  Duccio  get  away,  I  had 
only  one  course  of  action:  to  resign.  The 
beautiful  painting  went  for  a  song:  only 
one  million  pounds,  or  just  under  two  mil- 
lion dollars^^ 

The  masterwork  disappeared;  no  one 
knew  who  had  picked  it  off.  Then,  just  last 
year,  it  made  news  again  by  being  pur- 
chased by  the  Getty  Museum,  in  Malibu, 
for  1 , 798,800 pounds,  or  $2, 700,000.  The 
English  art  world  rose  up  in  alarm,  and 
Timothy  Clifford,  the  director  of  the  Man- 
chester City  Art  Galleries,  promptly 
mounted  what  was  described  in  the  British 
art  press  as  "a  quixotic  appeal,  tilting  at  the 
windmills  of  the  public  bodies  that  hold 
the  purse  strings."  Clifford's  task  is  Hercu- 
lean. Although  he  has  managed  to  raise 
half  a  million  pounds  from  the  National 
Arts  Collection  Fund,  and  more  than  that 
from  other  sources,  he  has,  at  this  writing, 
failed  to  secure  any  money  from  the 
National  Heritage  Memorial  Fund.  The 
only  recourse  left  him  is  to  turn  to  the  gov- 
ernment, not  only  for  funds  but  also  for 
something  the  British  government  has  so 
far  in  its  history  never  granted:  new  legisla- 
tion or  regulations  to  block  in  perpetuity 
the  exportation  of  the  great  Duccio  from 
England. 

It  thus  seems  likely  that  the  Duccio 
Crucifixion  will  become  the  most  distin- 
guished picture  the  Getty  Museum  has  so 
far  acquired.  Even  if  the  British  succeed  in 
keeping  it,  one  thing  is  certain.  For  many 
people,  whether  in  London  or  greater  Los 
Angeles,  that  "ravishingly  beautiful  bar- 
gain," as  it  has  been  described,  will  be  the 
one  that  got  away.  □ 

The  author's  own  most  poignant  loss  was  this 
splendid  Crucifixion  by  Duccio,  which  he 
hoped  to  secure  for  The  Cloisters. 
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RESTORED  BYLUTYENS, 
LINDISFARNE  CASTLE  BECAME 
AN  EDWARDIAN  COUNTRY  HOUSE  -  OF  SORTS 
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These  days,  Englishmen  rich  enough  to 
choose  would  rather  buy  an  old  house — 
though  it  may  cost  them  a  small  fortune  to 
restore  it — than  build  a  new  one.  This  says 
a  lot  about  British  society,  but  it  is  a  prefer- 
ence almost  a  century  old.  The  English 
country  house  as  an  ideal  rather  than  a 
reality  was  invented  by  Edward  Hudson, 
the  man  who  in  1897  founded  the  maga- 
zine Country  Life  to  celebrate  it.  That  ideal 
was  given  its  most  romantic  form  in  Lin- 
disfarne  Castle,  a  medieval  ruin  that  Hud- 
son bought  in  1902.  To  repair  and  enlarge 
it  for  his  own  use,  he  turned  to  Edwin 
Lutyens,  now  regarded  as  the  greatest 
English  architect  since  Wren. 

Lindisfarne  Castle  lies  on  Holy  Island, 
just  off  the  Northumberland  coast,  where 
a  monastery  was  founded  in  A.D.  635.  Its 
ruins — a  solemn,  huge,  and  dark-red 
pile — remain  within  sight  of  the  castle. 
The  "island"  was  always  fairly  inaccessi- 
ble, though  it  is  wholly  cut  off  by  the  sea 
only  at  high  tide.  But  to  Hudson  and  his 
readers,  the  Edwardian  rich — particularly 
those  infatuated  with  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
movement — the  notion  of  being  remote 
from  the  social  whirl  of  London  exerted  a 
peculiar  appeal.  Besides  its  isolation,  Holy 
Island  had  the  thrill  of  awe-inspiring  his- 
torical and  cultural  associations,  for  it  was 
at  the  monastery  that  Anglo-Saxon 
scribes,  inspired  by  Irish  missionaries,  pro- 
duced the  majestic  Lindisfarne  Gospels, 
illuminated  between  698  and  72 1 ,  which 
rival  the  Book  of  Kells.  Like  much  of  Scot- 
land, the  island  was  prey  to  the  Vikings, 
who  came,  wrote  Symeon  of  Durham  in 
the  late  eighth  century,  "like  stinging  hor- 

The  castle,  seen  across  an  inlet  from  the  ruins 
of  the  priory  founded  by  Saint  Aidan. 


nets,  like  ravening  wolves,"  killing  some 
of  the  monks,  carrying  away  others,  driv- 
ing out  the  rest  naked  into  the  freezing  fog, 
or  drowning  them.  The  monks  left  Holy 
Island  in  the  ninth  century,  bearing  with 
them  the  Gospels  and  other  holy  relics,  and 
it  was  uninhabited  for  two  hundred  years, 
until  the  monastery  was  rebuilt  in  1082. 

Lindisfarne  Castle  was  built  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixteenth  century  as  a  garrison 
against  invasion  by  the  Scots.  The  British 
National  Trust,  which  owns  the  castle 
now,  calls  it  "a  tiny  fort,"  though  from  the 
air  it  has  the  look  of  a  ship.  A  first  sight 
from  the  road  that  runs  along  the  shore 
shows  it  cresting  an  improbable  cone- 
shaped  rock,  a  spout  of  lava  that  once 
gushed  up  through  a  fault  in  the  sand- 
stone. From  here  you  see  only  a  slim,  sil- 
very prow  that  contrasts,  on  clear  days, 
with  the  stately  bulk  of  Bamburgh  Castle, 
on  the  mainland,  six  miles  away  as  the 
crow  flies,  fifteen  by  road.  But  this  view 
disguises  the  castle's  length,  which  is  grad- 
ually revealed  if  you  trudge  through  the 
field  on  the  side  farthest  from  the  sea,  to 
the  north.  Now  the  castle  is  seen  riding  the 
wave.  On  this  side,  three  upturned 
boats — survivors  of  an  old  herring  fleet — 
have  been  made  into  storage  huts;  their 
shape  seems  to  anticipate  the  whaleback 
vaults  of  the  castle's  dining  room  and 
drawing  room,  called  the  "ship  room" 
because  of  the  model  of  a  Dutch  ship  hang- 
ing from  the  ceiling.  With  the  roar  of  the 
wind,  the  shriek  of  the  gulls,  and  the  rush 
of  the  sea  in  stormy  weather,  the  castle  is  at 
its  most  dramatic. 

Hudson  discovered  it  in  1901,  on  a  trip 
with  his  editor,  Peter  Anderson  Graham, 
who  had  written  a  book  about  Northum- 
berland. They  found  the  castle  unoccu- 
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The  architect  Edwin  Lutyens  gave  Lindisfarne 
Castle  a  new  upper  story  of  bedrooms  (above) 
and  chose  the  herringbone  pattern  for  the 
sleep  cobbled  approach  ramp. 


pied  and  clambered  up  the  walls  to  get  in. 
It  is  unlikely  that  before  the  late  nine- 
teenth century  many  people  would  have 
been  interested  in  taking  on  a  place  in  so 
unpromising  a  state  of  repair.  Although 
since  Tudor  times  there  have  always  been 
people  with  a  deliberate  preference  for 
bygone  ways,  it  had  been  expressed  in  the 
style  of  new  buildings  rather  than  the 
restoration  of  old  ones.  To  the  Victorian 
Gothic-revival  architects,  the  challenge 
was  to  adapt  Gothic  to  modern  uses.  It 
took  RfLskin,  who  saw  Gothic  architecture 
as  a  reflection  of  the  life-style  of  an 
untainted,  preindustrial  society,  and,  lat- 
*  er,  William  Morris  to  make  people  appre- 
ciate the  fabric  of  old  buildings  for  its  own 
sake.  Hudson  shared  their  principles,  al- 
though his  intention  at  Lindisfarne  was 
not  just  to  preserve  an  old  building  but  to 
live  in  it. 

Throughout  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, the  first  thought  of  most 
country-house  owners  was  com- 
fort— how  to  take  off  the  chill  with  central 
heating,  how  to  enliven  the  evenings  by 
electric  light,  how  to  remove  the  threat  of 
typhoid  with  proper  drains,  how  to  get  a 
hot  bath.  Hudson  spurned  such  creature 
comforts.  From  almost  every  point  of 
view,  Lindisfarne  Castle  could  not  have 
been  more  inconvenient.  The  stone  walls 
made  central  heating  impossible,  electric- 
ity was  not  installed,  the  two  principal 
rooms  and  several  bedrooms  faced  north, 
and  the  west  bedroom,  warmed  by  such 
feeble  sunshine  as  penetrated  the  North- 
umbrian mists,  had  no  fireplace.  Of  run- 
ning hot  water  there  was  none.  When  he 
stayed  there  in  1906,  Lytton  Strachey,  the 
Bloomsbury  litterateur,  not  only  disliked 
the  dawn  fishing  expeditions  Hudson  im- 
posed on  his  guests  but  also  found  the  cas- 
tle itself  "very  dark,  with  nowhere  to  sit, 
and  nothing  but  stone  under,  over  and 
round  you,  which  produces  a  depressing 
effect — especially  when  hurrying  down- 
stairs late  for  dinner — to  slip  would  be 
instant  death." 

Lutyens  took  the  whole  thing  as  an 
adventure.  "Too  funny,"  he  wrote  to  his 
wife  on  first  hearing  that  Hudson  had 
thoughts  of  buying  the  place.  A  few  days 
later,  when  shown  a  photograph,  he 
exclaimed  enthusiastically,  "Ramparts 
and  three  miles  from  land. "  He  was  tickled 
by  the  thought  of  the  half  barrels  on  posts 
you  were  supposed  to  climb  into  if  you  were 
caught  by  the  tide  while  crossing  the  two- 
mile  stretch  of  sand. 

With  his  bloodhound  face  and  droop* 
ing,  sorrowful  eyes,  Hudson  did  not  have  a 
ilarly  romanti<  aspect.  He  was  pain- 


fully shy;  writing  he  found  as  difficult  as 
speaking;  he  rarely  contributed  to  the 
magazine  he  created;  he  dressed  soberly  in 
dark  suits.  Yet  Country  Life  encapsulated 
an  image  of  England  that  to  many  people  is 
still  an  ideal.  It  was  an  England  based  on 
the  culture  of  the  country  house — a  cul- 
ture in  which  Hudson  was,  curiously 
enough,  an  outsider.  It  was  an  England  of 
tradition,  of  fox  hunting  and  fishing,  of 
corncrakes  and  country  crafts,  of  garden- 
ing and  grouse. 

The  magazine  was  not  backward-look- 
ing, however.  From  the  moment  he  met 
him,  in  about  1899,  Hudson  was  con- 
.  vinced  that  Lutyens  was  a  genius  and 
championed  his  architecture  in  print, 
along  with  that  of  other  contemporary  tra- 
ditionalists. He  also  employed  him  to 
build  two  other  houses  and  the  Georgian- 
style  Country  Life  offices  in  Covent  Gar- 
den. But  the  magazine  was  dedicated  to  an 
order  that  was  changing — not  least  be- 
cause of  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  mid- 
dle classes  who  bought  it. 

In  spite  of  Country  Life,  Hudson  was  no 
countryman.  During  the  First  World  War, 
he  had  an  exchange  of  letters  with  the 
agent  of  the  man  who  owned  the  rest  of 
Holy  Island,  about  the  rabbits  being 
trapped  on  land  Hudson  rented.  Hudson 
thought  it  should  stop:  he  liked  rabbits. 
The  agent  pointed  out  that  they  were 
doing  damage  to  crops  and  that  the  War 
Agricultural  Committee  would  take  a  dim 
view  if  they  were  spared. 

It  was  the  aesthetic  side  of  country- 
house  living  that  Hudson  appreciated — 
the  ambience  of  the  architecture,  the  fur- 
niture, the  music.  A  frequent  guest,  both 
at  Lindisfarne  and  at  his  London  house, 
was  the  striking  Hungarian  cellist  Madame 
Suggia  (always  chaperoned  by  her  mother, 
who  was,  according  to  Strachey,  unable  to 
speak  a  word  of  any  known  language). 
Hudson  worshiped  her.  Other  guests  in- 
cluded literary  folk  and,  on  one  occasion, 
the  prime  minister  himself,  Herbert  As- 
quith.  The  great  gardener  Gertrude  Jekyll, 
who  wrote  for  Country  Life  and  had  intro- 
duced Hudson  to  Lutyens,  came  several 
times  between  1906  and  1912  and  de- 
signed the  small  walled  garden  to  the 
north  of  the  house.  It  has  recently  been 
restored  and  blooms  yellow  and  blue  and 
pink  and  white,  its  flagstone  paths  bor- 
dered with  gray-leaved  plants.  It  was  a 
miracle  to  get  anything  to  grow  there  in 
such  an  exposed  position. 

To  most  nineteenth-century  architects, 
the  more  elaborate  a  building,  the  more 
romantic.  At  Lindisfarne,  with  a  burst  of 
imagination  remarkable  for  a  thirty-three- 
year-old  architect  who  had  hitherto 
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worked  in  the  snug  building  traditions  of 
his  native  Surrey,  Lutyens  took  the  oppo- 
site course.  The  castle  already  had  battle- 
ments; he  removed  them  and  simplified 
the  skyline,  giving  it  its  sculptural  and  ele- 
mental quality.  He  put  up  new  stone  chim- 
ney stacks,  tapered  at  the  top  like  primi- 
tive pottery  beakers,  and  added  an  upper 
story  for  bedrooms.  On  the  north  side,  this 
can  be  seen  under  a  roof  of  pantiles,  mak- 
ing a  delicious  contrast  of  color  and  tex- 
ture with  the  stone. 

Up  a  ramp  laid  with  cobbles  in  a  her- 
ringbone pattern  stands  the  castle  gate, 
complete  with  portcullis,  opening  directly 
into  a  tunnel-like  staircase.  This  ascends 
to  the  Lower  Battery,  from  which  the 
house  proper  can  be  entered.  The  en- 
trance hall  is  severe,  divided  by  a  massive 
arcade  of  simple  pinkish  columns.  To  the 
left  is  the  kitchen — a  pleasant  room,  more 
for  sitting  than  for  cooking — with  Wind- 
sor chairs,  a  gateleg  table,  and  a  big  eigh- 
teenth-century English-elm  settle  drawn 
up  around  the  range.  Next  door,  the  scul- 
lery is  a  cubbyhole  in  the  stone  wall. 
Although  Hudson  was  usually  thoughtful 
to  the  couple  who  looked  after  the  castle, 
sending  the  doctor  every  day  during  a  long 
illness,  this  must  have  been  a  very  cold 
place  to  wash  up  in,  and  it  is  scarcely 
improved  as  a  workplace  by  the  presence  of 
the  weight-and-pulley  system  that  oper- 
ates the  portcullis — fully  exposed,  to  satis- 
fy the  sense  of  fun  and  drama  that  crops  up 
in  all  Lutyens  houses. 

From  the  entrance  hall,  a  narrow 
cleft  of  a  passage  hewn  out  of  the 
stone  leads  to  the  dining  room  and 
the  ship  room.  Lutyens  replaced  the  loop- 
holes with  Gothic  tracery  windows,  al- 
though these  are  not  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  castle's  date.  Both  rooms  have  simple 
fireplaces  taking  up  the  whole  length  of  an 
end  wall,  with  the  opposite  wall  painted — 
blue  in  the  dining  room,  green  in  the  ship 
room.  The  dining  table,  designed  by  Lut- 
yens, seats  no  more  than  ten,  suggesting 
that  Hudson's  parties  were  small  by  Edwar- 
dian standards.  There  were  only  nine  bed- 
rooms, and  Lutyens  was  once  disgruntled 
at  having  to  share  his  with  another  guest. 

The  ascent  to  the  bedroom  floor  that  he 
had  added  to  the  existing  structure  gave 
Lutyens  his  chance  for  a  flight  of  spatial 
daring.  The  old  staircase  comes  in  at  an 
angle:  Lutyens  ran  the  corridor  back  past  it 
and  cut  an  arch  through  the  wall,  so  there 
is  a  dramatic  glimpse  back  into  the  void. 
The  bedrooms  give  off  a  broad,  sunny  gal- 
lery where  guests  assembled  before  meals. 
"We  are  all  in  the  Long  Gallery,"  wrote 
Lutyens  on  a  May  Sunday  in  1906.  "Mrs 
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Congreve  playing  picka  singing,  Bumps 
[Miss  Jekyll]  improvising  a  second,  the 
Provost  fiddling,  Hudson  reading  a  heavy 
mail."  Another  gallery,  for  music,  is  on 
the  top  floor  with  a  platform  at  one  end  on 
which  Suggia  played  her  cello. 

Lutyens  helped  Hudson  buy  the  furni- 
ture for  Lindisfarne  Castle.  It  is  mostly 
antique,  either  oak  or  walnut,  chosen  with 
discrimination.  In  1901,  this  taste  for  sim- 
ple old  furniture  was  rather  advanced,  and 
it  foreshadows  the  accepted  "country- 
house  taste"  of  our  own  day  for  mellow 
antiques  and  faded  chintz.  Lutyens  made 
another  contribution,  with  typical  high 
spirits:  a  raven  he  had  acquired  from  a  den- 
tist. It  seemed  an  appropriate  pet  for  a  cas- 
tle, but  he  had  a  terrible  time  taking  it  up 
from  London.  Its  beak  made  "a  noise  like 
castanets"  all  the  way,  and  he  had  to  carry 
it  across  the  sands  in  his  Gladstone  bag. 
Once  introduced  to  the  castle,  the  raven 
got  on  the  guests'  nerves,  upsetting  basins 
and  plates.  Lutyens,  who  felt  "rather  out  of 
all  the  music  making,"  busied  himself 
making  it  a  cage. 

Not  everyone  appreciated  the  castle  as 
much  as  Lutyens  did.  His  wife  went  for  a 
holiday  with  the  children  in  1906  and  did 
not  relish  the  smoking  fires  and  biting 
winds.  But  she  was  there  for  ten  weeks. 
Briefer  and  more  comical  was  the  visit  paid 
in  1908  by  the  prince  and  princess  of 
Wales,  the  future  King  George  V  and 
Queen  Mary.  They  came  from  a  world  of 
tea  gowns  and  shooting  weekends,  and  did 
not  see  the  charm  of  discomfort.  The  visit 
began  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  island 
with  a  lecture  by  an  archaeologist,  during 
which  the  prince  consulted  his  watch 
every  two  minutes.  Finally  the  royal  party 
rolled  toward  the  castle  in  six  coaches  and 
pairs.  At  the  castle,  the  cobbles  of  the 
ramp  hurt  the  princess's  feet,  but  Lutyens 
told  her  he  was  proud  of  them.  The  only 
thing  inside  it  that  she  admitted  admiring 
were  the  fleur-de-lis  on  a  fire  back.  When 
Lutyens  enthusiastically  told  the  prince  he 
wanted  to  use  gun  barrels  as  waterspouts, 
the  future  monarch,  after  a  brief  pause, 
said,  "Oh,  yes,  drains,  of  course,  drains." 
He  was  anxious  to  get  away,  expressing 
concern  about  the  incoming  tide.  Both 
Hudson  and  Lutyens  had  to  lie  down  to 
calm  their  nerves  when  the  guests  had  set 
off  across  the  sands  for  civilization. 

Never  mind — looking  back,  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  prince  and  princess  and 
their  world  that  were  lurching  along  the 
road  to  extinction.  The  values  of  Hudson 
and  Lutyens  are  with  us  still.  □ 

Clive  Aslet  is  the  author  of  the  book  The  Last 
Country  Houses. 


Like  the  structure  itself,  the  furnishings  are  old 
and  new.  Lutyens  designed  the  dinner  table 
(above),  which  seats  no  more  than  ten.  The 
marriage  bed  (below)  is  a  Flemish  antique. 
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Javanese  batik,  the  beautiful  dyed  cloth  of  Indonesia,  is  a 
splendid  blaze  of  rich  colors  in  exotic  designs.  Collectors 
have  long  prized  it  for  its  sumptuousness  and  workmanship. 
The  Javanese  still  wear  it  for  ceremonial  and  evening  dress. 
But  in  the  United  States,  no  one  thought  much  about  batik 
until  1 960,  when  the  magazine  American  Fabrics  ran  an  arti- 
cle on  the  subject,  and  fashion  designers  began  wondering 
what  they  could  do  with  it. 

About  that  time,  along  came  Inger  McCabe  Elliott,  tall, 
tanned,  brusque,  and  self-confident.  In  the  summer  of  1968, 
Elliott,  then  a  photographer  working  out  of  Hong  Kong,  visited 
the  island  of  Java,  where  her  photographer's  eye  was  instantly 
cau;  I  iwing  colors  and  virtuoso  patterns  of  the  north- 

"They  were  using  colors  together  that  I  had  never 
Back  in  the  United  States,  she  stopped 
ed  importing,  and  for  quite  a  few  years 
:ople  tired  of  it;  the  market  subsided, 
gain,  but  with  a  surprising  new  set  of 
connotati  i  sed  designer  Issey  Miyake  is  using  it 

m  restraii  .pes,  severely  rendered  in  tones  such 

as  «™y,  »and,  \  and  indigo.  Hector  Herrera,  the 

twenty-four  nswear  designer,  prefers  batik 


that  is  understated  and  subtle,  with  convoluted  abstractions  mov- 
ing in  and  out  among  plaids  of  soft  brown,  green,  or  blue.  The 
swim  trunks  and  shirts  fashioned  this  season  by  Italy's  Enrico 
Coveri  bear  fanciful  trees  and  stars  and  come  in  startling  mixtures 
of  color — for  example,  apricot  and  mauve  with  two  shades  of 
green.  These  are  sophisticated,  even  witty  fabrics,  quite  different 
from  the  "ethnic"  scarves  and  bedspreads  of  fifteen  years  ago. 

The  making  of  traditional  batik  begins  with  a  length  of  fine 
white  cotton  measuring  about  two  yards  (a  sarong)  or  two  and  a 
half  yards  (a  kain).  To  remove  its  sizing,  the  fabric  is  first  thor- 
oughly boiled,  and  next  soaked  in  a  succession  of  baths — water, 
then  usually  a  vegetable-oil  and  lye  mixture — and  kneaded  well 
after  each  soaking.  Next  it  is  resized  by  being  boiled  in  rice  starch 
or  cassava.  A  pattern  is  then  waxed  onto  the  cloth  on  both  sides, 
so  that  when  the  fabric  is  immersed  in  dye,  the  color  penetrates 
only  the  nonwaxed  portions.  Before  a  second  or  third  color  is 
added,  wax  must  be  removed  from  some  areas  and  applied  to  oth- 
ers: even  the  simplest  batiks  go  through  twelve  or  thirteen  steps, 
while  multicolored  ones  require  many  more.  Finally,  the  cloth  is 
boiled  to  remove  the  residual  wax.  Some  wax  always  remains, 
however,  giving  the  fabric  a  mellow  sheen  and  a  cool  touch 
through  repeated  washings. 


( 'lasiU  arvl  contemp*  ,  "  tM|js        (thirty-five  years  old),  with  natural  images  and  vibrant  hues.  The  model 

wear'  a  vru  rn>  m  an  Indian  cotton  batik  madras  of  softer  colors  and  abstract  design. 
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The  difficult  part  of  the  process  is  applying  the  wax,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  Javanese  employ  one  of  two  tools.  The  most  tradi- 
tional is  the  canting  (tjanting),  in  effect  a  wax  pen  that  termi- 
nates in  one  or  more  tiny  spouts.  Dipping  her  canting  into  a  pot  of 
molten  wax,  the  woman  (in  Java  it  is  almost  always  a  woman) 
"draws"  a  pattern  on  her  fabric  by  letting  the  drops  fall  one  by  one 
through  the  spout.  This  is  how  the  finest  tulis  batiks  are  made, 
with  finely  articulated  lines,  precise,  sharp  edges  to  the  colors, 
and  many  elaborate  patterns  in  foreground  and  background. 

Cap  batiks,  on  the  other  hand,  are  made  by  stamping  the  wax 
onto  the  fabric  by  means  of  a  copper  printing  block  called  a  cap 
(tjap),  usually  wielded  by  a  man.  This  is  a  somewhat  quicker  pro- 
cess, and  the  resulting  designs  have  the  soft,  blurry  edges  and  the 
mixture  of  many  colors,  often  bleeding  into  one  another,  that 
captivated  Americans  in  the  1960s  and  early  seventies. 

Because  the  production  of  batik  requires  cheap  labor,  its  prime 
source  has  long  been  Java,  where  100  million  inhabitants  live  in 
an  area  about  the  size  of  Iowa.  Javanese  dyers  were  already  bank- 
ing on  native  homespun  as  early  as  the  1600s,  but  it  wasn't  until 
the  import  of  cotton  and  the  advent  of  cap  technology,  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  that  batik  blossomed  into  an  industry.  As  a 
commercial  enterprise,  it  fell  under  the  domination  of  resident 
Chinese,  Dutch,  and  Eurasians.  In  the  old  Javanese  courts, 
meanwhile,  patience,  self-discipline,  and  subtlety  were  seen  as 
marks  of  good  breeding,  and  the  making  of  a  fine  tulis  batik  came 
to  be  considered  an  activity  fit  for  a  princess. 

Though  only  two  yards  in  length,  a  traditional  tulis  sarong  rep- 
resents months  of  work.  Indeed,  the  most  elaborate  ones  ever 
known  took  over  a  year  to  complete:  called  hokokai,  they  were 
produced  in  central  Java  during  World  War  II,  at  a  time  when 
cotton  was  scarce  and  the  patrons  were  Japanese  conquerors. 

Today,  true  batik  has  become  so  costly  that  designers 
are  experimenting  with  simpler  methods  for  pro- 
ducing the  same  effect.  Consider  the  career  of  Inger 
McCabe  Elliott.  Back  in  the  late  sixties,  she  began 
importing  traditional  sarongs  and  kains,  adapting 
them  for  a  line  of  evening  and  resort  wear.  Next, 
interior  designers  expressed  interest,  so  Elliott  began  importing 
for  them  too.  Soon  thereafter,  she  developed  batik-by-the-yard, 
produced  in  Java  using  Javanese  caps  and  dyes  and  carrying  her 
own  China  Seas  label.  Today  China  Seas  batik-by-the-yard  con- 
tinues to  sell  well.  Because  of  control  problems  inherent  in  hand 
manufacturing  large  yardages  and  widths,  Elliot  has  recently  been 
concentrating  on  fabrics  that  have  traditional  batik  designs  but 
are  screen  printed  rather  than  waxed  and  dyed.  These  efforts  have 
already  won  her  several  Roscoe  awards  (the  Oscar  of  home  fur- 
nishings) ;  and  just  last  May,  she  was  named  an  Achiever  in  Home 
Furnishings  by  the  National  Home  Fashions  League. 

Designers  of  fashion  apparel,  meanwhile,  are  busy  with  their 
own  devices.  Sometimes  a  cap  is  used  to  outline  the  foreground 
figures,  but  dye  is  applied  by  brush  rather  than  immersion,  with 
backgrounds  kept  solid.  The  sportswear  manufacturer  Java  Wraps 
employs  this  technique.  Enrico  Coveri  uses  the  true  wax-and-dye 
process  to  produce  a  prototype  pattern,  but  then  transfers  it  to  the 
actual  fabric  by  means  of  printing  machines  in  Como.  Hector 
Herrera  starts  his  batiking  not  on  white  cotton  but  on  plaid  fabric 
whose  threads  have  been  dyed  before  being  woven.  It  is  interest- 
ing that  these  designers  are  getting  results  almost  indistinguish- 
able in  quality  from  that  of  classic  batik. 

For  some  people,  however,  there's  nothing  quite  like  authentic 
Javanese  batik,  and  fortunately  it  remains  available.  From  China 

Joan  Ogden  Freseman  is  the  former  editor  of  Asia  magazine. 
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Opposite:  A  beach  ensemble  by  Java  Wraps  of  St.  Croix  evokes 
an  island  paradise — perhaps  Gauguin's?  Above:  Exuberant  Bunga 

Black  batik-by-the-yard,  from  the  China  Seas  Collection. 
Below:  Aneasyone-piececheck-and-stripejumpsuitbylsseyMiyake. 
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Seas,  as  w  ell  as  through  decorators  and  art  dealers,  you  can  buy 
antique  (ordinarily  meaning  pre-World  War  II)  tulis  sarongs  and 
buns  ranging  from  $200  to  $2,000  in  price;  a  new  Javanese  batik 
of  comparable  workmanship  costs  $150  to  $200  at  the  atelier 
where  it  is  made.  Authentic  batik  can  also  be  found  at  boutiques 
and  Far  East  handcraft  shops,  or  at  Henri  Bendel,  in  New  York, 
which  stocks  sarongs  and  kains  in  its  scarf  department  during  the 
summer  months.  Some  of  these  batiks  have  been  cap-stamped 


and  sonic  are  tulis.  Most  are  lavishly  patterned,  often  with  flow- 
ers, including  flowers  that  suggest  small  dragons.  Little  dots  are 
everywhere,  some  as  small  as  pinpricks,  decorating  petals  and 
leaves,  outlining  geometric  shapes,  moving  through  the  back- 
ground in  chains  and  swirls.  Many  of  the  backgrounds  are  suf- 
fused, too,  by  a  network  of  fine  crack  lines,  running  at  random 
behind  and  through  the  figures.  A  true  batik  is  eloquently  colored 
and,  like  the  finest  of  fabrics,  feels  soft  and  alive  to  the  touch.  □ 


BATIK  OR  NOT  BATIK 


Whether  or  not  that  is  a  batik  you  see  before 
you  can  be  difficult  to  determine.  To 
reach  a  decision,  consider  the  following: 
•  Turn  the  fabric  over.  Is  the  pattern 
on  the  reverse  side  dim-colored  and  un- 
clear? If  so,  then  it  has  probably  been 
printed  rather  than  dyed;  hence  it  is  not  a  true  batik.  This  is  not  a 
conclusive  test,  however,  for  printing  can  produce  as  bright  a 
reverse  as  dyeing — for  example,  if  the  fabric  is  very  sheer. 

•  Assuming  the  fabric  has  been  dyed,  does  its  pattern  consist  of 
one  or  more  simple,  roundish  shapes  with  irregular  edges?  Then  it 
is  probably  not  batik  but  something  called  a  plangi,  or  tie-dye,  in 
which  areas  of  the  fabric  have  been  resist- treated  by  being  tied  off 
before  dyeing,  rather  than  waxed. 

•  Is  the  pattern  woven  into  the  fabric  ?  If  so,  it's  not  batik,  but  it 
could  be  another  relative,  called  ikat — fabric  in  which  the 
threads  have  been  resist-treated  by  being  tied  off  and  dyed  before 
weaving.  Looked  at  up  close,  the  outline  of  an  ikat  pattern  is  ir- 


regular, with  each  wriggle  and  zigzag  corresponding  to  a  thread. 

But  plangis  and  ikats  can  be  beautiful  too,  and  perhaps  the  real 
question  for  the  connoisseur  is  not  "Is  it  batik?"  but  "Is  it  fine 
design?"  Even  among  genuine  batiks,  vast  differences  exist:  dye 
drift  and  crack  lines  are  used  to  superb  effect  by  some  of  this  sea- 
son's designers,  but  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  best  Javanese 
tulis  batik,  where  what  one  looks  for  are  control  of  line  and  color, 
and  the  kind  of  intricate  patterns  found  in  a  Persian  carpet. 

An  exhibit  of  the  finest  north-coast  antiques,  culled  from  pri- 
vate and  museum  collections  around  the  world,  will  be  on  display 
September  21-January  6  at  the  Textile  Museum  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  will  then  travel  to  .the  Cooper-Hewitt  Museum,  in 
New  York  (January  29-April  28),  to  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum, 
in  Toronto  (May  30-July  28),  and  to  the  Sewall  Art  Gallery,  Rice 
University,  in  Houston  (September  6-October  19).  Also,  in 
October,  Clarkson  N.  Potter  will  publish  a  book  on  north-coast 
batiks  called  Batik:  Fabled  Cloth  of  ]ava,  compiled  by  Inger 
McCabe  Elliott,  with  lavish  color  photographs  by  Brian  Brake. 
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)ulia  Hill  rings  changes  on  the  batik  standards.  The  fabric  for  this  playful  prom  dress  is  not  the  usual  cotton,  but  silk  organza,  and  the  design, 
a  childhood  fantasy  of  rabbits  and  dragonflies,  rats  and  dragons.  From  Julie:  Artisans'  Gallery,  in  New  York. 


Sweet  dreams  cannot  fail  to  visit  the  sleeper  who  rests  under  this  comforter.  The  pattern,  Elephant  and  Fan,  is  by  Jan  Moseman,  executed  in 

the  painstaking  canting  technique.  From  Arise  Futon,  New  York. 
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he  newest  Mecca 
)r  gastronomes  is  in  a 
French  city  that  never  be- 
fore had  a  really  great  restau- 
rant— Nice.  There,  for  the  past 
seven  years,  a  thirty-five-year-old  chef 
named  Jacques  Maximin  has  been  keeping 
at  the  Chantecler  restaurant  one  of  the 
best  tables  in  the  world.  Eric  Newby,  the 
distinguished  travel  writer,  was  almost 
breathless  with  praise  for  a  dinner  he 
recently  ate.  It  was,  he  wrote  in  the  New 
York  Times,  "the  best,  the  most  imagina- 
tive, and  the  most  beautifully  presented 
meal  I  have  ever  eaten  in  my  entire  life, 
and  am  ever  likely  to  eat." 

Surprisingly,  this  world-class  restaurant 
is  to  be  found  in  a  grand  hotel — what  the 
French  call  un  palace — the  Hotel  Negres- 
co,  on  Nice's  famous  Promenade  des  An- 
glais. Though  London,  for  example,  has  a 
tradition  of  great  restaurants  in  grand 
hotels,  begun  by  the  association  between 
Escoffier  and  Cesar  Ritz — the  Dorchester 
Hotel  still  serves  the  best  food  in  Eng- 
land— even  in  Paris  no  one  looks  for  great 
meals  in  hotels.  The  Negresco's  Chante- 
cler is  the  only  restaurant  of  this  exalted 
caliber  in  any  French 
"palace." 

Jacques  Maximin 
is  not  just  a  great 
cook;  he  is  one  of 
those  artists  in  food 
whose  genius  lies  in 
refinement  rather 
than  complexity.  An 
example  of  the  sim- 
plicity in  which  he 
revels  is  a  dish  of  sole 
he  had  just  created 
for  his  new  menu 
during  my  last  visit  to 
Chantecler.  Indeed, 
the  dish  was  so  new 
that  the  dining-room 
staff  had  not  yet 
tasted  it;  there  had 
not  even  been  time 
to  brief  them  on  how 
it  was  made.  It  con- 
sisted of  two  filets  of 
Dover  sole  resting  on 
a  pleasantly  gray- 

green  puree,  surrounded  with  a  pale  gold 
sauce  and  topped  by  a  thin  but  wide  disc  of 
black  truffle. 

In  Europe,  sole  is  normally  kept  for  a  day 
or  two  to  "relax"  the  flesh;  it  is  an  excep- 
tion to  the  normal  rule  of  freshness  for  fish. 
But  Maximin  served  his  sole  unfashion- 
ably  fresh — it  still  had  some  bite  to  it. 
What  was  the  puree?  The  maitre  d'hote  1 
suggested  artichoke  bottoms;  I  thought  I 


tasted  anchovy.  The  sauce,  a  waiter  sug- 
gested, was  butter  and  champagne. 

It  was  one  of  the  best  things  I've  ever 
tasted,  but  we  were  all  wrong.  The  puree 
was  simply  ordinary  mushrooms — cham- 
pignons de  Paris — with  very  small  quanti- 
ties of  water,  butter,  olive  oil,  and  lemon 
juice.  These  are  also  the  ingredients  of  the 
cooking  liquid,  which,  when  boiled, 
makes  an  emulsion.  The  sole,  on  the 
bone,  is  lowered  into  the  cooking  vessel 
and,  when  the  liquid  returns  to  the  boil, 
removed  and  fileted.  The  sauce?  "Merely 
ladle  on  the  bouillon,  with  the  addition  of 
a  little  jus  de  truffe,"  said  Maximin. 

By  one  of  life's  little  ironies,  this  food, 
whose  elegance  lies  in  its  concentrated 
simplicity,  is  being  served  up  in  a  restau- 
rant lodged  in  an  art  nouveau  building  of 
the  Belle  Epoque,  decorated  in  a  dazzlingly 
mad  hodgepodge  of  styles  and  periods. 
Opened  in  1912  by  Henri  Negresco,  a 
Rumanian  who  had  once  been  a  violinist 
in  his  father's  boardinghouse,  the  hotel 
flourished  for  two  years,  housing,  feeding, 
and  watering  kings  and  courtesans.  After 
August  1914  it  became  a  military  hospital. 
La  Belle  Otero,  Cleo  de  Merode,  Liane  de 


Maximin  (center)  in  the  kitchen  of  the  Negresco,  a  certified  monument  historiqu 


Pougy,  and  the  other  grandes  horizontals 
gave  up  their  beds  to  wounded  soldiers. 
Negresco  himself  went  off  to  Paris  to  die  of 
disappointment  and  cancer  in  1920.  The 
hotel  declined  into  mediocrity.  Its  revival 
began  in  1957,  when  it  was  bought  by  Paul 
Augier,  a  lawyer,  and  his  wife,  Jeanne,  the 
daughter  of  a  property  developer,  whose 
passion  is  antique  furniture.  Madame  Au- 
gier's  decorative  zeal,  her  cash,  and  her 
hoard  of  antique  French  furniture  arrested 
the  Negresco's  slump,  though  her  taste  is 
not  impeccable.  The  dining  room  is  com- 
fortable enough,  and  from  several  tables 
you  can  actually  see  the  Mediterranean. 
But  critics  have  complained  about  the  red 
velvet  armchairs,  the  vast  plush  expanses 
of  gold  and  pink,  and  the  seventeenth- 
century  printed-cotton  wall  covering  that 
dominates  the  room. 

The  chic  of  Nice  is  faded;  beauty  and 
fashion  have  followed  the  Cote  d'Azur  to 
the  west,  and  redecorating  schemes  were 
not  enough  to  save  the  Negresco.  The 
Augiers'  chief  coup  was  persuading  the 
great  hotelier  Michel  Palmer  to  become 
their  manager,  in  1964.  It  was  he  who 
brought  Maximin  to  the  Chantecler,  in 
1977,  and  it  is  Max- 
imin's  cooking  that 
has  brought  the  gour- 
mets to  Nice. 

What  put  the  Ne- 
gresco back  on  the 
tourist  map  of  France 
was  the  discovery  of 
Jacques  Maximin's 
cooking  by  the 
French  restaurant 
critics  Gault  and 
Millau.  In  1982  their 
guide,  which  has  vir- 
tually supplanted 
Michelin,  declared 
Maximin  chef  with- 
out equal  and  gave 
him  its  highest  rat- 
ing: four  toques 
printed  in  red,  indi- 
cating that  his  cook- 
ing is  original  and  in- 
ventive rather  than 
traditional,  and 
nineteen  points  out 


e. 


THE  MENU  DEGUSTATION 


-UNLIKE  THE  CHEF'S 


THREE  OTHERS-CHANGES  VERY 


RARELY.  SAYS  MAXIMIN, 
'IT  IS  TECHNICALLY  PERFECT." 


of  twenty  (no  one  has  ever  been  awarded 
twenty)  for  the  merit  of  his  cuisine.  This 
put  him  in  the  culinary  pantheon  with  the 
household  names — Senderens,  Guerard, 
Bocuse,  Chapel,  Troisgros,  and  Girardet. 

Dark  and  small  (Gault  Millau  teasingly 
calls  him  "the  Bonaparte  of  the  kitchen"), 
Maximin  comes  from  Le  Touquet.  He 
began  his  career  at  fourteen  in  the  kitch- 
ens of  a  hotel,  Le  Chalet.  Some  nine  years 
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later  he  moved  to  the  south  of  France  to 
work  for  Roger  Verge  at  his  four-toque, 
three-star  Moulin  des  Mougins,  near 
Cannes.  "It  was  a  revelation,"  says  Max- 
imin.  "Only  there  did  I  realize  what  could 
actually  be  done  in  the  kitchen.  My  whole 
culinary  horizon  expanded." 

In  1977,  while  he  was  working  at  what 
Gault  Millau  described  as  un  clinquant — a 
showy  restaurant  at  Marina-Baie-des- 
Anges — Michel  Palmer  lured  him  to  the 
Negresco  with  conditions  he  could  not 
refuse.  They  amounted  to  giving  him  a  free 
hand  in  the  kitchen,  including  control 
over  the  budget  and  staff.  In  1979,  when 
he  was  thirty-one,  he  submitted  himself  to 
the  torture  of  the  competitive  examina- 
tions for  "Meilleur  Ouvrier  de  France," 
held  once  every  four  years.  He  won,  and 
joined  the  cooks'  freemasonry  that  in- 
cludes such  living  legends  as  Bocuse,  Cha- 
pel, and  Jean  Troisgros. 

Michelin,  however,  refused  to  give  a 
third  star  to  Maximin;  it  never  gives  three 
stars  to  a  chef  who  works  in  a  "palace," 
because  it  is  assumed  he  cannot  be  in  full 
control  of  his  restaurant  if  he  must  look 
after  banqueting  and  room  service  at  the 
same  time.  Although  many  chefs  find  this 
attitude  silly,  they  continue  to  value  Mi- 
chelin. Maximin  feels  keenly  the  sting  of 
their  lack  of  total  approval:  "Obviously  it 
hurts  to  miss  the  top  accolade  of  your  pro- 
fession through  no  fault  of  your  own. "  This 
year,  however,  a  jury  made  up  of  twenty- 
three  top  French  chefs  and  nine  food  writ- 
ers has  chosen  Maximin  as  the  outstanding 
young  chef  of  France.  Triumphs  such  as 
this  one  go  a  long  way  toward  neutralizing 
the  Michelin  snub. 

At  Chantecler,  Maximin  proves  his  vir- 
tuosity by  having  four  set  menus,  as  well  as 
his  daily  specials  and  carte.  Three  of  the 
menus — the  daring  ones — change  fre- 
quently. One  is  a  vegetarian  menu;  anoth- 
er features  his  own  versions  of  local, 
Nic.oise  dishes;  a  third  consists  of  lobster 
served  in  three  different  ways.  The  fourth, 
his  menu  degustation,  almost  never 
changes,  because  each  one  must  be  "tech- 
nically perfect."  He  describes  the  drill  in 
the  kitchen:  "While  one  kitchen  lad 
poaches  the  fresh  foie  gras  and  prepares  the 
girolles  [mushrooms] ,  another  is  getting  the 
salmon  ready  to  cook  with  its  rock  salt  and 
its  garnish  of  vegetables  and  tomato  flesh; 
while,  at  another  station  of  the  kitchen,  a 
third  lad  is  ready  to  cook  the  breast-of- 
duck  steak  as  soon  as  the  waiter  takes  the 
salmon  to  the  table." 


The  chef  takes  a  rare  bow  in  the  dining  room, 
with  samples  drawn  from  all  over  his  much- 
decorated  menu. 


Fortunately  for  diners  who  have  no  cur- 
rent plans  for  travel  to  Nice,  Jacques 
Maximin's  cooking  can  now  be  sam- 
pled in  New  York  City,  and  will  shortly 
be  available  in  Paris  and  the  Los 
Angeles  area,  too. 

Mightily  impressed  by  the  Chante- 
cler's  cuisine,  the  New  York-based  en- 
trepreneur Ricardo  Amaral  invited 
Maximin  in  as  a  consultant  for  his  two- 
year-old  Tucano  Restaurant  (333  East 
Sixtieth  Street;  212-308-5353).  Max- 
imin rewrote  the  menu  and  staffed  the 
kitchen  with  three  of  his  own  alumni 
from  the  Negresco.  He  comes  in  one 
week  a  month  now  to  supervise  prepa- 
rations and  service.  "We  want  to  join 
the  top  rank  of  New  York  restaurants," 
says  Martin  O'Dowd,  the  Tucano's 
manager.  "That  is  why  we  have 
brought  in  Maximin.  We  are  thrilled 
that  he  has  agreed  to  help  us.  Every- 
thing is  according  to  his  style." 

Amaral  is  expected  to  open,  in  Sep- 
tember, a  new  Club  A  (named  after 
another  of  his  New  York  establish- 
ments) at  the  hotel  Royal  Monceau  in 
Paris  (8th  Arr.,  37  Avenue  Hoche; 
561.98.00),  with  a  menu  of  midnight 
snacks  created  by  Jacques  Maximin. 

The  next  stage:  Antoine's,  at  the 
Meridien  Newport  Beach  (4500  Mac- 
Arthur  Boulevard,  Newport  Beach, 
California;  714-476-2001),  which  will 
open  late  this  fall,  with  Maximin  as 
consultant.  The  contract  has  just  been 
signed,  but  the  chef  is  already  at  work 
on  a  new  menu.  That's  his  idea  of  relax- 
ing from  the  pressures  of  running  the 
Chantecler.  It's  likely  that  Antoine's 
will  feature  seafood  dishes,  possibly 
Maximin's  famous  lobster  menu. 

Maximin  is  a  missionary:  he  feels 
that  the  best  way  for  him  to  promote 
the  tradition  of  the  art  of  French  cuisine 
is  by  setting  up  satellites.  As  one  of  his 
Chantecler  colleagues  aptly  remarks, 
"Like  a  painter,  he  needs  opportunities 
to  exhibit  his  work."  — Judy  Spours 

MICHELIN  WON'T  GIVE 
MORE  THAN  TWO  STARS  TO 
THE  CHEF  OF  A  HOTEL,  BUT 
NO  ONE  OUTRANKS  MAXIMIN 
IN  GAULT  MILLAU. 


This  menu  contains  Maximin's  most 
celebrated  dish,  baby  zucchini  blossoms 
stuffed  with  a  puree  of  zucchini  flesh, 
cream,  and  basil,  and  steamed.  The  tiny 
squashes,  with  the  flowers  still  attached, 
are  sliced  into  a  fan  shape  from  the  stem 
end  and  dished  up  in  a  butter  sauce  strewn 
with  slivers  of  truffles.  Michel  Guerard  so 
admired  this  dish  that  he  put  ft,  with  due 
credit,  on  his  own  menu.  The  chef  at  Chez 
Loup,  in  Bonn,  was  so  wild  about  it  that, 
when  he  couldn't  get  enough  flowering 
zucchini  in  Germany,  he  sent  to  Nice  for 
them  and  inadvertently  sent  the  price 
soaring. 

What  is  the  future  for  a  chef  so  young 
and  so  successful  that  Americans  often 
write  to  reserve  a  table  six  months  in 
advance,  and  whose  fame  has  spread  so  far 
that  he  has  been  invited  to  cook  in  kitch- 
ens ranging  from  Hong  Kong's  Mandarin 
Hotel  to  Caesars  Palace  in  Las  Vegas? 
There  are  discontents,  and  dangers. 

As  Michel  Palmer  points  out,  if  in  Mit- 
terrand's France  a  restaurant  is  efficient 
and  lucky  enough  to  make  as  much  as  8 
percent  profit,  taxes  take  half.  "It  is  only  as 
the  salaried  employee  of  such  a  large  estab- 
lishment as  this, "  Palmer  claims,  "that  the 
chef  of  the  future  will  have  the  freedom 
and  above  all  the  security  to  take  the  risks 
necessary  to  be  creative.  As  it  becomes 
increasingly  important  for  the  'indepen- 
dent' chef  to  listen  to  his  accountant,  he 
will  be  cutting  corners  rather  than  slicing 
truffles."  He  confidently  predicts  that 
Maximin  will  remain  at  the  Negresco, 
though  it  has  become  an  established  pat- 
tern for  chefs  in  his  class  to  open  their  own 
restaurants. 

What  form  will  his  cooking  take  in  the 
future?  His  new  dish  of  sole,  and  several 
other  dishes  I  tasted — an  eggplant 
"gateau"  served  with  a  tiny  salad  of  wild 
leaves,  a  deliciously  liquid  risotto  of  lob- 
ster with  truffles,  a  cold  vegetable  "con- 
somme" laced  with  frozen  balls  of  piston 
sauce — show  Maximin  moving  in  the  di- 
rection of  further  refinement.  He  can  take 
dishes  of  classic  haute  cuisine,  of  nouvelle 
cuisine,  and  of  local  origin  and  abstract 
their  essential  features  so  that  their  ingre- 
dients appear  simple  and  fresh  and  their 
flavors  clear  and  strong.  There  is  a  lesson 
in  this  for  every  cook.  □ 
Chantecler  (Hotel  Negresco),  37  Promenade 
des  Anglais,  06000  Nice.  Telephone:  (93) 
88.39.51.  Lunch:  reservations  advisable; 
dinner:  serveduntil  10:30,  reservations  nec- 
essary. Credit  cards:  American  Express,  Din- 
ers Club,  Visa.  Closed  during  November. 

Paul  Levy  is  the  food  and  wine  editor  of  the 
London  Observer. 
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AN  EXCLUSIVE  LOOK  AT  A 
PRICELESS  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ARCHIVE  SMUGGLED 
OUT  OF  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

J* 

BY  SUSAN  JACOBY 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  EDWARD  GORN 


"Suffering!  Why,  it's  the  sole  cause  of  conscious- 
ness! And  though  at  the  beginning  I  did  argue  that 
consciousness  was  the  greatest  misfortune  to  man, 
yet  I  know  that  man  loves  it  and  will  not  exchange  it 
for  any  satisfaction. 

— Fyodor  Mikhailovich  Dostoevsky 
Notes  from  the  Underground,  i 864 
"Dostoevsky!  Who  is  he!  A  general!" 

— Soviet  soldier,  Siberia,  1980 

A decade  ago,  Soviet  cultural  authorities 
hegan  laying  ambitious  plans  to  com- 
memorate in  1981  the  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  death  of  Fyodor  Mikhailo- 
vich Dostoevsky,  the  nineteenth-cen- 
tury master  whose  famous  novels  continue  to 
evoke  a  love-hate  response  from  the  twentieth- 
century  rulers  of  his  native  land.  The  Moscow- 
born  photographer  Edward  Corn  was  supposed 
to  fulfill  one  small  part  of  the  centennial  plan — 
in  which  the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Culture  spent  mi 
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A  rare  photograph  of  Dostoev- 
sky, taken  in  Paris  in  1862. 


tographers,  painters,  writers,  or  scholars,  are 
forced  to  leave  much  of  their  life's  work  behind 
when  they  cross  the  border  between  East  and 
West.  Like  a  number  ot  them,  Corn  was  able  to 
bring  out  some  of  his  work  with  the  help  of  a 
European  friend  who  enjoyed  the  immunity  from 
customs  searches  that  is  granted  to  diplomats. 

Even  it  Corn  had  remained  in  Russia,  he 
would  have  been  unable  to  print  many  of  the 
transparencies  he  brought  out — not  because 
they  are  political,  but  because  they  do  not  meet 
the  standards  ot  Soviet  "socialist  realism"  upheld 
by  cultural  bureaucrats.  They  otter  an  extraordi- 
narily evocative  portrait  not  only  of  the  surviv- 
ing traces  of  Dostoevsky's  world  but  also  of  the 
contradictions  of  modern  Soviet  life.  With  their 
mixture  of  the  sacred  and  the  protane,  the  prosa- 
ic and  the  demonic,  some  ot  these  pictures  would 
be  almost  as  unsettling  to  a  censor  as  are  Dos- 
toevsky's novels  (available  to  Russian  readers 


llions  ot  rubles  to     only  in  rare  and  extremely  limited  editions). 


warn 


An  1854  city  plan  of  Omsk,  in  Siberia,  shows  on  the  left  bank  the  massive  fortress  where  Dostoevsky  was  incarcerated  for  jour  years.  The 
prison  and  the  inhuman  treatment  he  suffered  there  are  vividly  described  in  his  Memoirs  from  the  House  of  the  Dead.  Left:  During  his 
Siberian  exile,  Dostoevsky  occupied  a  cell  behind  this  grim  window  of  Omsk's  ward  for  prisoners,  which  today  is  a  military  hospital. 


restore  buildings  associated  with  the  writer's  life  and  work — by 
taking  pictures  of  "Dostoevsky  places"  for  a  book  to  be  sold  to 
tourists.  With  little  compensation,  Gorn  devoted  six  years  to  the 
arduous  project,  which  spans  time  and  space  between  Dostoev- 
sky's St.  Petersburg  (now  Leningrad),  where  he  wrote  his  most 
famous  novels,  and  Siberia,  where  he  was  imprisoned  by  Czar 
Nicholas  I.  By  the  time  of  the  actual  centenary,  however,  Gorn 
had  emigrated  to  the  West  with  1,500  of  his  incredibly  beautiful 
transparencies.  Several  thousand  others,  of  lesser  quality,  which 
he  was  unable  to  get  out  of  the  country,  remain  hidden  away  in 
Moscow.  The  loss  to  the  Soviet  Union  of  this  unique  cultural 
resource — one  that  will  never  be  duplicated — is  incalculable. 
Most  emigrants  from  the  Soviet  Union,  whether  they  are  pho- 

Susan  Jacoby,  who  lived  in  Russia  for  two  years,  is  the  author  of  Mos- 
cow Conversations  and  Inside  Soviet  Schools.  Her  most  recent 
book  is  Wild  Justice:  The  Evolution  of  Revenge. 


"I  don't  think  it's  possible  to  capture  the  spirit  ot  an  artist's 
world  simply  by  taking  pictures  of  objects  in  museums,"  says  the 
fifty-one-year-old  Gorn,  who  has  also  worked  on  photographic 
projects  memorializing  Anton  Chekhov,  the  most  beloved  ot 
Russian  playwrights,  and  Pyotr  Tchaikovsky,  the  favorite  com- 
poser of  both  czars  and  commissars.  "With  Dostoevsky,  as  tar  as 
possible,  I  wanted  to  show  the  places  as  he  knew  them — as  we  .ill 
know  them  from  the  novels — and  as  they  are  in  the  Soviet  Union 
today.  You  get  a  kind  of  dissonance  from  this." 

Corn's  photographs  "speak"  with  many  voices  from  the  past 
and  present.  For  me,  the  scenes  from  Leningrad  recall  the  inflec- 
tions of  Dostoevsky  devotees  who  spoke  tenderly,  familiarly  of 
"Fyodor  Mikhailovich"  as  they  guided  foreign  journalists  and 
tourists  down  the  byways  of  the  author's  city.  Dostoevsky  always 
chose  real  places  for  the  settings  of  his  novels.  Raskolnikov's  mel- 
ancholy quarters  (only  a  block  from  the  house  in  which  Dostoev- 
sky lived  while  he  wrote  Crune  and  Punishment),  the  shabby 
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dwelling  of  the  spiteful  ex-civil  servant  in  Notes  from  the  Under- 
ground, the  bridges  and  canal  walkways  where  countless  charac- 
ters pondered  the  meaning  of  their  guilty  lives  and  some  commit- 
ted suicide:  all  are  as  alive  today  for  those  who  love  Dostoevsky's 
works  as  they  were  for  the  author  himself. 

Then  there  are  modern  voices,  like  that  of  the  young  soldier  in 
Siberia  who  had  never  heard  of  Dostoevsky  and  assumed  he  must 
be  an  important  general  because  a  photographer  from  Moscow 
was  making  inquiries  about  him.  Most  of  the  places  in  that  region 
connected  with  the  author's  ten-year  imprisonment  and  exile, 
regarded  as  the  critical  period  in  his  development  as  a  writer  and 
thinker,  remain  unmarked. 

In  1849,  Dostoevsky  was  arrested  as  a  conspirator  in  the  "Petra- 
shevsky  Circle,"  which  seems  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  a 
group  of  intellectuals  who  met  to  discuss  reformist  ideas  that 
could  not  be  mentioned  in  the  heavily  censored  Russian  press. 
After  an  excruciating  mock  execution  staged  by  the  czarist 
authorities  in  St.  Petersburg — Dostoevsky  and  his  friends  were 
certain  they  were  about  to  be  shot  by  a  firing  squad — he  was  sen- 
tenced to  prison,  compulsory  military  service,  and  Siberian  exile. 
Although  the  deeply  pessimistic  views  of  the  underground  man 
are  foreshadowed  in  Dostoevsky's  early  stories  and  novellas,  the 
writer  who  would  describe  suffering  as  "the  sole  cause  of  con- 
sciousness" was  transformed  irrevocably  by  his  prison  years. 

One  of  Edward  Gorn's  greatest  artistic  disappointments  was  his 
inability  to  capture  the  sense  of  terror  Dostoevsky  must  have 
experienced  as  he  awaited  his  "execution"  in  what  used  to  be 
called  Semyonovsky  Square.  The  park  is  now  occupied  by  a  chil- 
dren's theater,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  what  Russian  intellectuals 
still  consider  one  of  the  most  resonant  incidents  in  their  country's 
tormented  cultural  history.  "All  I  was  able  to  do,"  Gorn  says  sad- 
ly, "was  to  take  a  picture  of  a  nice,  sterile  modern  place  of  amuse- 
ment— a  portrait  of  history  wiped  out." 

Gorn  was  intent  on  photographing  sites  associated  with  the 
prison  years,  although  Soviet  officials  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
commemorate  places  of  punishment.  Even  if  they  were 
used  only  under  the  czars,  the  sites  evoke  memories  of 
more  recent  terrors,  perpetrated  by  Stalin  and  his  heirs. 
Some  of  the  old  czarist  prisons  are  still  used  as  prisons  today,  while 
others  are  closed  to  the  public  because  they  are  part  of  modern 
military  installations. 

"...  the  prison  ward  often  received  men  who  had  just  run  the 
gauntlet,  their  backs  covered  with  wounds;  they  were  treated  with  wet 
dressings,  and  thus  the  dressing  gown,  put  on  straight  over  the  wet  shirt, 
could  not  but  suffer.  And  all  the  time  I  was  in  the  prison,  all  those  years, 
whenever  I  happened  to  be  in  the  hospital  (and  that  was  fairly  often),  I 
always  put  on  my  dressing  gown  with  fearful  mistrust.  I  particularly 
disliked  the  lice  which  were  sometimes  met  with  in  them,  huge  and 
remarkably  fat  ones. 

— Memoirs  from  the  House  of  the  Dead,  1861-62 

In  1980,  just  before  he  was  allowed  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union, 
Gorn  traveled  to  Siberia  and  Kazakhstan  to  document  the  surviv- 
ing traces  of  Dostoevsky's  prison  experience.  The  author  served 
the  first  four  years  of  his  sentence  in  the  massive  prison-fortress  of 
Omsk,  which  he  described  in  Memoirs  from  the  House  of  the  Dead, 
published  in  magazine  installments  in  1861-62.  (Dostoevsky 
returned  to  St.  Petersburg  from  exile  at  the  end  of  1859,  by  which 

Left:  After  murdering  the  old  woman  in  Crime  and  Punishment,  the 
hero  Raskolnikov  raced  across  the  Griboyedov  Canal  on  this  bridge 
past  the  "old  green  house"  where  his  girlfriend  Sonia  lived. 


time  the  repressive  Czar  N  icholas  I  had  been  replaced  by  Alexan- 
der II,  known  as  the  "czar-liberator"  because  he  freed  the  serfs.) 

Gorn  was  working  against  the  clock  while  he  awaited  a  deci- 
sion on  his  application  to  emigrate.  When  he  embarked  on  the 
Dostoevsky  project,  in  the  mid-1970s,  the  Ministry  of  Culture 
opened  doors  for  him  everywhere;  he  had  access  to  every  impor- 
tant museum  and  knowledgeable  Dostoevsky  scholar  in  the  coun- 
try. By  the  time  he  applied  to  leave,  he  had  already  completed 
most  of  his  photographic  work  in  Leningrad. 

Although  the  Ministry  of  Culture  did  not  finance  or  give 
permission  for  Gorn's  trip  to  Omsk,  no  one  bothered  to 
block  it.  Americans  frequently  imagine  Soviet  bureau- 
cracy, especially  the  secret  police,  as  an  omniscient  insti- 
tution that  keeps  its  eye  on  every  sparrow.  The  reality, 
however,  is  somewhat  more  complex.  The  system  has  many  loop- 
holes and  cracks.  Unless  a  would-be  emigrant  has  a  history  as  a 
dissident  (which  Edward  Gorn  did  not),  it  is  sometimes  possible 
for  him  to  take  advantage  of  the  loopholes  and  go  on  working. 
This  is  especially  true  for  free-lancers,  whose  activities  are  not 
monitored  as  closely  as  those  of  intellectuals  who  have  full-time 
jobs  with  established  Soviet  institutions. 

When  Gorn  arrived  at  the  old  fortress  in  Omsk,  he  found  that 

A  friend  of  the  photographer  Gorn  poses  as  Raskolnikov  in  the  shadowy 
passageway  beneath  the  house  of  the  old  woman  pawnbroker. 
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most  of  tl  •  icti  res  described  in  Memoirs  from  the  House  of  the 
Dead  had  been  either  demolished  or  turned  into  repositories  of 
Dostoevsky  memorabilia.  One  building— the  dilapidated  mili- 
hospital— was  still  serving  its  original  purpose.  It  was  there 
that  the  private  on  guard  duty  asked  Gorn  whether  Dostoevsky 
was  a  general.  His  lieutenant  had  heard  of  Dostoevsky  but  gave 
the  usual  Soviet  reply  when  Gorn  asked  to  take  pictures:  "Nyel- 
;v.\  '  (It  is  forbidden,  it  is  impossible.) 

After  a  day  of  negotiating  and  the  offer  of  some  vodka  and 
American  cigarettes  (the  latter  easily  obtainable  through  foreign 
acquaintances  in  Moscow  and  worth  their  weight  in  gold  in  Sibe- 
ria), Gorn  was  able  to  photograph  the  building  and  the  crum- 
bling, wood-framed,  heavily  barred  window  of  the  ward  where 
Dostoevsky  spent  so  much  time  as  a  prisoner.  "I  was  allowed 
inside,  but  I  couldn't  take  pictures  of  the  men,"  he  says.  "The 
scene  was  straight  out  of  Dostoevsky.  Most  of  the  cases  I  saw  were 
victims  of  horrible  frostbite.  The  filth,  the  primitive  condi- 
tions— all  of  it  seemed  not  to  have  changed  in  a  century.  And  as 
far  as  I  knew,  the  patients  I  saw  were  just  ordinary  Soviet  soldiers, 
not  criminals." 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  any  project  like  the  one  Gorn  undertook 
is  fraught  with  obstacles  nearly  incomprehensible  to  Western- 
ers. Semipalatinsk,  where  Dostoevsky  lived  while  serving  out 
his  compulsory  term  in  the  army,  is  closed  to  both  foreigners 
and  ordinary  Soviet  tourists.  Gorn,  who  had  permission  to 
photograph  the  town's  "Dostoevsky  places,"  accidentally  stum- 
bled across  the  reason  why  so  few  tourists  have  been  able  to  visit 
the  expensive  new  museum  and  the  author's  elaborately  restored 
house. 

From  his  reading  of  nineteenth-century  descriptions  of  Semi- 
palatinsk, Gorn  expected  to  find  a  dry,  arid  town — "something 
like  a  Sahara  Desert  with  buildings."  In  fact,  the  city  lies  only  a 
few  hundred  miles  northwest  of  the  Gobi  Desert,  in  Outer  Mon- 
golia. Instead  of  a  desert,  Gorn  saw  lush  greenery  everywhere.  In 
restaurants  he  found  another  surprise,  in  the  form  of  fruits  and 
vegetaoles  rarely  available  anywhere  outside  the  southernmost 
portions  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Finally,  Gorn  asked  an  old  woman 
to  explain  the  conspicuous  vegetation.  "We  saw  the  mush- 
rooms," she  told  him,  "and  then  everything  started  to  grow  as  it 
never  had  before.  Huge  tomatoes!  Beautiful  grapes!" 

Gorn  was  baffled.  "I  kept  asking  myself  what  she  was  talking 
about.  Then  she  said  that  the  mushrooms  were  in  the  sky,  and  I 
realized  there  must  have  been  atomic  tests  somewhere  nearby  that 
had  changed  the  nature  of  plant  life  in  the  area." 

In  tact,  northern  Kazakhstan — where  Semipalatinsk  is  lo- 
cated— and  the  Gobi  Desert  were  the  sites  of  many  Soviet 
atomic-  and  hydrogen-bomb  tests  before  the  1963  American- 
Soviet  agreement  banning  above-ground  nuclear  explosions. 
Mutations  in  plants  (and  animals)  are  a  widely  known  effect  of 
prolonged  exposure  to  radiation.  In  the  flat  regions  of  the  Sibe- 
rian steppes  and  the  Mongolian  desert,  it  would  be  easy  for  resi- 
dents of  a  city  to  see  a  mushroom  cloud  rising  from  an  explosion 
hundreds  of  miles  away.  Such  matters  are  never  mentioned  in  the 
Soviet  press,  and  Russians  from  other  areas  acquire  information 
only  by  accident — as  Gorn  did  when  he  arrived  in  Semipalatinsk 
to  photograph  the  Dostoevsky  museum. 

In  some  respects,  Gorn  occupied  a  privileged  niche  in  Soviet 

'  iety.  Like  many  successful  free-lance  photographers  and  writ- 
er in  the  United  States,  he  subsidized  the  work  closest  to  his 

I  osU  -  iky  often  sat  by  the  Irtysh  River,  near  Semipalatinsk,  while 
mpuUory  army  term.  "Here,  "  he  wrote,  "I  could  for- 
a   '  y/t.-cd  over  the  immense  stretch  of  desert.  " 


heart  with  fees  from  more  lucrative  commercial  projects.  "There 
is  very  little  advertising  inside  the  Soviet  Union,"  he  explains  in 
heavily  accented  hut  carefully  pronounced,  grammatically  pre- 
cise English.  "But  there  is — how  do  you  say  it? — commercial  pho- 
tography for  Soviet  products  exported  by  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Trade.  I  took  pictures  of  vodka  bottles  and  tractors.  And,  I  assure 
you,  this  pays  much  better  than  reportage  on  the  lives  of  Dos- 
toevsky  and  Tchaikovsky." 

By  Soviet  standards,  Gorn  was  a  wealthy  man.  He  owned  a  car 
and  an  apartment  in  Moscow's  Arbat  district,  one  of  the  few  areas 
of  the  city  where  prerevolutionary  houses  have  been  preserved 
and  restored  rather  than  destroyed.  Having  worked  for  the  Min- 
istry of  Foreign  Trade  before  he  struck  out  on  his  own  as  a  free- 
lance photographer,  in  1968,  Gorn  was  well  placed  to  obtain 
Western  camera  equipment  and  film.  "What  Western-manufac- 
tured medicines  mean  to  a  Russian  doctor,  Western  film  is  to  a 
photographer,"  Gorn  notes.  "The  quality  of  reproduction  is  sim- 
ply terrible  on  Soviet  film.  So,  part  of  being  a  good  photographer 
inside  the  Soviet  Union  is  knowing  people  who  can  help  you 
obtain  the  film  and  equipment  you  need.  I  knew  such  people." 

Why,  then,  did  Gorn  want  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union?  Part  of 
the  answer  lies  in  his  family  history.  He  is  the  son  of  a  Russian 
mother  and  a  Latvian-born  father  of  German  extraction.  When 


Gorn's  photographs  of  Raskolnikov' s  garret  and  thirteen  steps  evoke 
the  claustrophobia  of  Crime  and  Punishment. 
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the  Nazi-Soviet  nonaggression  pact  was 
signed,  in  1939,  the  Baltic  republics, 
which  had  been  independent  states  since 
the  end  of  World  War  I,  were  absorbed 
into  the  Soviet  Union.  Gorn's  father,  an 
opera  singer,  was  already  married  to  his 
mother  and  the  two  were  living  in  Mos- 
cow. 

In  1941 ,  when  the  Nazis  invaded,  dis- 
aster struck  most  of  the  ethnic  Germans 
living  in  the  Soviet  Union.  More  than  a 
million — Gorn's  father  among  them — 
were  deported  to  Siberia  and  Kazakhstan. 
Although  most  were  Soviet  citizens  (and 
many  had  lived  along  the  Volga  River 
since  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century), 
they  were  assumed  to  be  potential  trai- 
tors. Gorn's  father,  like  most  of  those 
arrested,  w  as  sent  to  a  camp  in  the  Gulag 
and  remained  there  long  after  the  war. 

In  1952,  Gorn  and  his  mother  were  notified  in  Moscow  that  his 
father  had  died  in  a  camp.  In  fact — as  Gorn  learned  when  he  was 
on  a  photographic  assignment  in  Kazakhstan  in  1974 — his  father 
was  among  25,000  Germans  executed  on  Stalin's  orders  twenty- 
three  years  earlier. 

"I  understood  then  that  no  further  doors  would  ever  open  tor 
me,"  Gorn  says.  "Family  background  returns  to  haunt  you  in  the 
Soviet  Union  even  if  your  dead  parent  has  been  officially  'reha- 
bilitated.' Foreign  travel  would  be  out  of  the  question.  It  would 
have  been  very  interesting  to  photograph  the  European  scenes 
associated  with  the  novel  The  Gambler.  Impossible,  of  course." 

In  the  early  1970s,  many  ethnic  Germans,  spurred  by  the 
growth  of  the  Jewish  emigration  movement  inside  the  Soviet 
Union,  began  applying  for  permission  to  emigrate  to  West  Ger- 
many. Gorn  decided  to  apply  for  a  visa  to  leave  for  Germany  and 
was  turned  down.  Then  he  reapplied  to  emigrate  as  a  Jew — 
although  he  is  not  a  Jew  and  has  no  Jewish  relatives — and,  to  his 
amazement,  was  allowed  to  leave  at  the  end  of  1980. 

"It  would  have  been  quite  sufficient  for  the  busmess  of  everyday  life 
to  possess  the  ordinary  human  consciousness,  that  is  to  say,  half  or  even 
a  quarter  of  the  share  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  an 
intelligent  man  .  .  .  who,  besides,  has  the 
double  misfortune  of  living  in  Petersburg,  the  ^ 
most  abstract  and  premeditated  city  in  the  ■■■-'i-e-, 
whole  world.  "  r  -"'^'..f'." 

— Notes  from  the  Underground  tfi^-^—J^ 


Manuscripts  of  Crime  and  Punishment, 
1865,  and  (below)  The  Possessed,  1872. 


viet  authorities  love  Dostoevsky's  patrio- 
tism but  not  his  religious  beliefs. ) 

Yet,  this  most  Russian  of  writers  chose 
to  live  in  the  most  Western  of  Russian  cit- 
ies. Built  in  the  eighteenth  century  on  the 
orders  of  Peter  the  Great,  it  was  intended 
to  be  Russia's  "window  on  the  West." 
Only  about  400  miles  south  of  the  Arctic 
Circle,  where  the  Neva  River  flows  into 
the  Gulf  of  Finland,  the  city  inevitably 
reminds  foreign  visitors  of  Venice. 

With  its  pastel  stucco  buildings  de- 
signed by  Italian  architects  and  its  con- 
stantly shifting  play  of  light  on  water, 
Leningrad  remains  both  an  aesthetic  de- 
light and  the  quintessential  "premedi- 
tated," man-made  city.  Yet  the  sensual 
and  aesthetic  qualities  of  the  city,  which 
has  inspired  every  great  Russian  writer 
since  Pushkin,  are  virtually  nonexistent 
in  Dostoevsky's  fictional  town.  As  Vladimir  Nabokov  notes  in  his 
Lectures  on  Russian  Literature,  "What  landscape  there  is  is  a  land- 
scape of  ideas,  a  moral  landscape." 

Tourists  who  have  read  Crime  and  Punishment,  for  instance, 
frequently  express  astonishment  at  the  beauty  of  Leningrad.  They 
are  prepared  for  the  claustrophobic  courtyard  of  the  house  where 
Raskolnikov  lived,  the  shabby  street  that  led  to  the  house  of  the 
murdered  pawnbroker,  the  melancholy  paths  along  the  Griboye- 
dov  Canal,  the  mist  drifting  over  the  bridges.  They  are  not  pre- 
pared for  the  vast  expanses  of  water  and  light,  ranging  from  the 
distinctive  bluish  violet  of  the  city's  winter-afternoon  twilight  to 
the  rose  gray  of  summer's  "white  nights." 


E 


Dostoevsky  lived  and  wrote  in  St.  Peters- 
burg throughout  most  of  his  adult  life  and 
yearned  passionately  to  return  there  when 
he  was  condemned  to  exile  in  Siberia. 
And  yet,  as  the  underground  man's  de- 
scription suggests,  the  author  came  back 
from  Siberia  with  a  deeply  ambivalent  atti- 
tude toward  the  city  where  he  would  write 
his  greatest  novels. 

In  exile,  Dostoevsky  had  lost  faith  in 
Western  ideas  of  social  progress.  He  began 
to  develop  his  vision  of  the  evil  that  char- 
a  state  of  rebellion  against 
ion  through  suffering,  and 
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actenzes  mar 
God,  of  redei 


dward  Gorn's  photographs  of  Leningrad — the  centerpiece 
of  his  collection — capture  both  cities:  the  dark  product  of 
Dostoevsky's  interior  vision  and  the  translucent  grace  that 
is  more  evident  in  the  great  poems  of  Pushkin,  Anna  Akh- 
matova, Osip  Mandelstam,  and  Joseph  Brodsky.  From  the 
pictures,  it  is  clear  that  Dostoevsky  lived  in  both  the  city  of  dark- 
ness and  the  city  of  light.  In  one  photograph,  taken  inside  the 
Dostoevsky  house-museum,  the  blue  light  of  Leningrad's  winter 
twilight  floods  the  table  where  the  author 
worked.  A  single  candle  burns  in  the 
window;  the  incomparable  light  of  Peter's 
watery  city  illuminates  an  interior  scene  of 
bourgeois  comfort.  Now  restored,  many  of 
the  furnishings  in  the  house  actually 
belonged  to  Dostoevsky.  Gorn  spent  an 
entire  night  on  the  couch  where  Dostoev- 
sky died  so  that  he  would  be  able  to  capture 
changes  in  the  elusive  Leningrad  light. 

The  contrast  between  Dostoevsky's  last 
Petersburg  dwelling  and  the  buildings  as- 
sociated with  Crime  and  Punishment  could 
hardly  be  sharper.  Raskolnikov's  garret, 
like  all  the  places  Dostoevsky  sketches  in 
the  novel,  is  located  in  what  is  now  called 
the  Oktyabrsky  district.  Names  of  streets 
and  squares  have  been  changed,  but  the 
aura  ot  the  novel  remains. 


■.—•<•  — '-  ''T.v'?^ ~J— 
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"Closeness,  crowds,  scaffolding,  withlime 
and  brick  and  dust  everywhere,  and  that  spe- 
cial Summer  stench  familiar  to  every  Peters- 
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The  old-world  Fortress  of  Peter  and  Paul,  framed  by  the  halves  of  a  raised  drawbridge,  on  one  of  Leningrad's  " ''white  nights.  " 


burger  who  cannot  afford  a  summer  cottage:  it  all  jarred  instantly  and 
unpleasantly  on  the  young  man's  nerves,  which  were  tense  enough 
already  .  .  .  the  drunks  he  came  upon  continually ,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  a  working  day,  contributed  to  the  melancholy  and  repulsive 
tone  of  what  confronted  him. 

— Crime  and  Punishment,  1866- 

Raskolnikov's  lodgings  were  located  on  the  top  floor  of  what  is 
now  number  19  Grazhdanskaya  Street.  The  thirteen  sloping  steps 
are  there,  just  as  in  Dostoevsky,  and  Gorn  shot  them  in  a  variety 
of  lights.  One  can  imagine  Raskolnikov  creeping  down  the  stairs 
in  the  morning  to  avoid  an  argument  about  the  rent  with  his  land- 
lady, and  creeping  up  the  stairs  after  the  murder.  In  one  playful 
picture,  Gorn  caught  the  shadow  of  a  friend  skulking  on  the  stair- 
way. That  photograph  is  funny,  but  the  others,  like  the  novel,  are 
filled  with  a  suffocating  sense  of  guilt  and  alienation. 

In  the  tiny  room  itself,  Gorn  caught  more  of  the  contrasts 
between  Dostoevsky's  world  and  modern  Soviet  life.  The 
walls  are  covered  with  graffiti  inscribed  by  visitors  ("a  bad 
import  from  the  West,"  Gorn  notes).  Through  the  window, 
he  snapped  the  golden  dome  of  Saint  Isaac's  Church,  bathed 
in  intense  summer  sunlight.  The  view  is  exactly  as  Dostoevsky 
describes  it  in  Crime  and  Punishment — with  the  exception  of  the 
television  antennas  clustered  beneath  the  onion-shaped  dome. 

"They  started  to  restore  the  Raskolnikov  house  for  the  centenary 
just  after  I  took  the  pictures,"  Gorn  remembers.  "Some  things,  I 
think,  should  not  be  restored.  The  whole  point  of  these  sections  of 
Crime  and  Punishment  is  the  fear,  the  shabbiness,  the  smallnessof 
the  world.  A  shiny,  museum-like  surface  will  take  all  that  away." 


One  of  the  finest  pictures  in  the  Leningrad  series  is  a  view  of  the 
Peter  and  Paul  Fortress,  where  Dostoevsky  was  held  before  being 
taken  to  his  mock  execution.  The  portrait  evokes  not  only  the 
contrast  between  Dostoevsky's  Petersburg  and  modern  Leningrad 
but  also  that  between  the  shimmering  "window  on  the  West"  and 
the  darker  world  of  the  writer's  imagination. 

Built  on  an  island  in  the  Neva,  the  massive  fortress  was  one  of 
the  first  buildings  erected  in  Petersburg.  While  thousands  of  serfs 
died  in  the  effort  to  construct  the  czar's  dream  city  on  the  swamps, 
Peter  ruled  Russia  from  the  island  citadel.  Later,  the  fortress 
encompassed  a  maximum-security  prison  and  a  baroque  church 
that  would  become  the  burial  place  of  the  Romanov  czars.  Dos- 
toevsky was  only  one  famous  prisoner  to  occupy  a  cell  in  the 
feared  fortress,  which  is  now  a  state  museum.  Peter  had  his  own 
son  tortured  and  executed  in  the  prison,  and  the  Decembrists 
were  taken  there  after  their  abortive  1825  uprising. 

Gorn  photographed  it  at  3:00  A.M.  in  midsummer,  on  one  of 
Leningrad's  famous  "white  nights,"  when  sunset  and  sunrise  are 
virtually  indistinguishable.  In  the  pearly-rose  glow,  he  framed  the 
fortress  between  the  halves  of  an  open  drawbridge:  this  is  the 
twentieth  century,  yet  the  fortress  seems  suspended  in  time, 
seductive  and  oppressive.  It  is  both  a  commentary  on  Dostoev- 
sky's world  and  Edward  Corn's  farewell  to  Russia.  □ 

"That  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  story,  though;  the  story  of  a  man's 
gradual  renewal  and  rebirth,  of  his  gradual  transition  from  one  world  to 
another,  of  his  acquaintance  with  a  new  reality  of  which  he  had  pre- 
viously been  completely  ignorant.  That  would  make  the  subject  of  a 
new  story;  our  present  story  is  ended.  " 

— Epilogue,  Crime  and  Punishment 
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"What  is  this  tradition  thing?" 

By  Frank  Lipsfus 
Photographs  on  Mark  Mauser 


A  world  of  evil  crowds  in  on  innocence:  in  a  scene  from  Henrik  Ibsen's  phantasmagorical  Peer 
Gynt,  only  the  beleaguered  hero  (Greg  Martyn)  shows  the  vulnerable  face  of  humanity. 


Minneapolis  has  a  tiger  by  the  tail. 
Back  in  1981,  when  the  Rumanian- 
born  Liviu  Ciulei  took  over  the 
directorship  of  the  vaunted  Guthrie 
Theater,  the  firstwork  he  staged  was 
Shakespeare's  The  Tempest.  The  produc- 
tion shook  people  up.  Prospero's  island 
was  surrounded  by  a  moat  of  blood.  Scat- 
tered all  around  was  flotsam  of  Western 
culture:  a  typewriter,  books,  musical  in- 
struments, a  corpse  in  armor,  the  Mona 
Lisa.  What,  Minneapolitans  wondered, 
was  Ciulei  up  to?  Simple.  His  aim  was  to 
make  theater  exude  the  forces  and  feeling 
of  the  times — our  times,  not  Shake- 
speare's. 

Ciulei,  at  sixty-one,  has  gained  a  secure 
place — along  with  such  innovators  as  Po- 
land's Jerzy  Grotowski  and  England's  peri- 
patetic Peter  Brook — as  one  of  the  con- 
temporary theater's  trailblazing  visionar- 
ies. He  has  no  interest  in  concocting  some 
successful  "formula. "  He  courts  controver- 
sy, and  his  career  on  two  continents  has 
been  built  on  provocation,  on  sustaining  a 
passionate  excitement  that  is  part  visceral, 
part  intellectual.  Ciulei  does  not  play  with 
ideas;  he  grapples  with  them.  He  takes 
risks,  both  in  the  work  he  does  himself  and 
in  the  assignments  he  hands  to  the  young 
Turks  who  flock  around  him. 

His  latest  protege  is  the  twenty-six-year- 
old  Peter  Sellars,  who  is  fast  outgrowing 
any  conceivable  use  for  a  mentor;  in  June, 
Sellars  gave  up  the  artistic  directorship  of 
the  Boston  Shakespeare  Company  to  take 
the  newly  created  position  (cumbersome 
to  recite)  of  "artistic  director  and  chief 
operating  officer  for  plays  to  be  produced 
jointly  by  the  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts  and  the  American  National 
Theater  Academy."  Just  before  his  new 
appointment  was  announced,  Sellars 
mounted  his  first  show  for  the  Guthrie, 
Hang  On  to  Me.  A  four-hour  musical 
extravaganza,  it  juxtaposed  the  ultrareal- 
ism  of  Maxim  Gorky's  dour  Summerfolk 
with  the  lilt  and  swing  of  Gershwin — all 
moved  up  to  the  eighties.  The  result:  a 
field  day  for  Ciulei's  detractors.  By  general 
consensus,  the  show  was  ambitious,  pre- 
tentious, and  a  dud. 

Ciulei  has  scored  knockouts,  too.  His 
first  season  at  the  Guthrie,  featuring  major 
productions  by  such  guest  directors  as  the 
unsettling  Richard  Foreman  in  addition  to 
Ciulei's  own,  won  the  Guthrie  a  Tony 
award  in  1982.  Still,  not  caring  exclusive- 
ly about  popular  success  has  had  its  price: 
under  his  stewardship  the  Guthrie  threw 
its  first  deficit  in  twelve  years.  Donald 

Frank  Lipsius  reports  on  the  American  arts 
scene  for  London's  Financial  Times. 
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The  director's  stern,  intellectual  demeanor  belies  his  romantic,  crusading  side.  He  considers  the  Guthrie's  territory  to  be  the  whole  Midwest. 


Schoenbaum,  the  Guthrie's  managing  di- 
rector since  the  heady  days  under  the  the- 
ater's conservative  founding  father,  Sir 
Tyrone  Guthrie,  puts  the  problem  diplo- 
matically: "The  people  are  proud  of  the 
theater  and  the  reputation  it  has.  There  is 
great  interest  in  the  community  to  have  a 
preeminent  theater.  But  that  does  not 
mean  the  people  will  spend  twenty  dollars 
and  three  hours  to  see  it." 

The  Guthrie  board  of  directors  should 
have  known  that  in  Ciulei  they  were  get- 
ting a  tiger.  In  1974  he  directed  the  dra- 
matic fragment  Leonce  and  Lena,  by  the  ill- 
fated  nineteenth-century  German  fire- 
brand Georg  Biichner,  at  the  Arena  Stage, 
in  Washington,  D.C.  The  production, 


hailed  as  a  triumph,  was  followed  in  1978 
by  an  extraordinary  rendition  of  Hamlet, 
again  at  the  Arena.  It  played  up  the 
intrigue  and  whispers  in  the  court  of  Den- 
mark in  such  a  way  as  to  create  a  clear  ana- 
log to  Nixon's  conspiratorial  Washington. 
By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  could 
either  production  have  been  thought  a 
prototype  for  a  Guthrie  show.  The  compa- 
ny made  its  name  putting  on  classic  plays 
in  a  classical  manner. 

"The  directors  were  extremely  ner- 
vous," Alan  Schneider,  the  celebrated 
New  York-based  director,  recalled  shortly 
before  his  recent  death.  "Liviu  had  a  repu- 
tation for  needing  a  lot  of  time  and  spend- 
ing money.  I  told  them  he  was  worth  it." 


There  was  no  question  as  to  Ciulei's  insis- 
tence on  artistic  freedom;  one  glance  at  his 
face  reveals  his  iron  determination.  Final- 
ly, the  board  chose  to  go  his  way — toward 
honesty,  modernity,  excitement,  and  a 
fair  share  of  trouble. 

Perhaps  stranger  than  the  Guthrie's  in- 
terest in  Ciulei  is  his  in  the  Guthrie.  Run- 
ning it  may  well  be  the  American  theater's 
most  daunting  job:  it  has  a  $7.5  million 
annual  budget,  175  employees,  and  1,441 
seats  to  fill  nightly  in  a  metropolitan  com- 
munity of  only  about  2  million.  The  the- 
ater itself  is  not  an  experimental-director's 
dream.  Originally  designed  to  serve  the 
crowds  that  would  flock  to  Tyrone 
Guthrie's  summer  theater  festival  in  Min- 
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Cadd  looks  for  a  passionate  intensity  in  his  actors  but  favors  starkly  formal  decor.  Trained  as  an  architect,  he  has  made  a  trademark  of  scenery  that 
bears  much  literal  as  well  as  symbolic  weight,  frequently  relying  on  a  unit  set  to  provide  a  controlling  visual  metaphor.  Thus  the  action  in  his, 
conspiratorial  Hamlet,  at  Washington's  Arena  Stage  in  1 978,  was  played  out  (below  the  spectators'  eye  level)  in  the  parapets  and  towers  of  an 


Peter  Sellars,  brilliant  and  erratic,  is  one  of  the 
youthf  i  directors  in  whom  Ciulei  sees  the 
future  of  the  American  theater.  He  may  be 
right.  Newly  appointed  artistic  director  at  the 
Kennedy  Center,  Sellars  hopes  to  found  a 
national  repertory  company  there. 

neapolis,  it  is  a  vast  space  that  provides  lit- 
tle of  the  intimacy  that  experimental  plays 
demand.  Moreover,  the  stage  thrusts  out 
into  the  auditorium,  and  there  is  no 
orchestra  pit;  this  makes  productions  of 
Broadway-style  musicals  difficult. 

Ciulei  nonetheless  jumped  at  the 
chance  to  work  his  magic  in  this  coun- 
try. He  likes  to  think  of  the  Guthrie  as 
the  national  theater  of  the  Midwest, 
which  has  a  population  of  60  million. 
In  short  order,  after  The  Tempest,  he  put 
on  such  works  as  Brecht's  The  Threepenny 
Opera  and  Ihsen's  Peer  Gynt.  He  stripped 
Threepenny  of  its  political  message  and 
played  up  its  theatrical,  glitzy  side  instead. 
Peer  Gym  was  two  distinct  and  separate 
visual  feasts — half  in  a  primitive,  frosty 
Norway,  half  in  tl  Ifltistrophobic  con- 
fines of  the  hen  i  i  mind.  The 
plays  were  reinttrpr  t<  la  it 
they  had  been  WTi  ■'■lay. 


That  is  precisely  Ciulei's  goal.  He  builds 
on  the  past  but  constantly  injects  new 
thinking  into  the  old  texts.  "What  is  this 
tradition  thing?"  he  asks,  in  his  soft  voice. 
"Nobody  knows  what  the  originals  were 
like,  and  even  if  we  did,  two  factors  have 
changed  since  that  time:  the  audience  and 
the  performers.  The  play  may  be  the  same, 
but  it  has  to  suit  our  time." 

Ciulei  was  born  in  1923  in  Bucharest. 
To  please  his  father,  a  wealthy  engineer, 
he  studied  architecture,  but  he  loved  dra- 
ma more.  When  his  father  discovered  Liv- 
iu's  real  passion,  he  gave  him  a  theater.  By 
the  tender  age  of  twenty-two,  the  director 
knew  the  joys  of  critical  success  and  the 
pains  of  financial  failure.  When  Ruma- 
nia's socialist  government  solidified,  he 
had  to  start  over  again  as  a  scene  painter  at 
the  Bulandra  Theater,  the  house  that  his 


THIS  SEASON  IN  BRIEF 

After  Hang  On  to  Me,  the  Guthrie's 
current  season  continued  with  Ciulei's 
own  production  of  Chekov's  classic 
Three  Sisters.  Ciulei  will  present  his 
view  of  Shakespeare's  Twelfth  Night 
from  October  17  to  November  8,  en- 
trusting the  rest  of  the  season  to  three  of 
the  young  directors  in  whose  work  he 
sees  the  promise  of  continued  vitality. 
Lucian  Pintilie's  treatment  oiTartufjc, 
Moliere's  comedy  of  religious  hypocri- 
sy, opens  August  1  and  runs  through 
September.  Christopher  Markle  tack- 
les Marsha  Norman's  bitter  'night, 
Mother  (September  12  through  Octo- 
ber 7)  and  the  annual  holiday  show,  A 
(Christmas  Carol,  after  Dickens  (No- 
vember 25  through  December  30). 
( iarland  Wright,  the  director  of  Guys 
arid  Dolls,  the  Guthrie's  runaway  hit  of 
last  year,  returns  to  close  the  season 
with  Cole  Porter's  Anyming  Goes  (Feb- 
ruary 1  3  through  April  7). 


own  productions  were  later  to  make 
famous.  By  the  1960s,  his  repute  was 
spreading  far  beyond  Bucharest.  He  led  a 
Rumanian-theater  renaissance,  inspiring 
a  whole  generation  of  actors,  playwrights, 
and  directors. 

The  director  begins  work  on  a  play  with 
long  study  of  the  text,  and  then  builds 
visual  imagery  to  incorporate  the  meanings 
he  has  found.  The  process  is  intense.  "He 
operates  through  challenge,"  says  Christo- 
pher Markle,  one  of  the  many  young  direc- 
tors whom  Ciulei  brought  to  work  at  the 
Guthrie.  "He  would  like  actors  to  argue 
more  with  him.  The  people  to  whom  he  is 
closest  end  up  screaming  at  him  and  con- 
ducting a  relationship  at  the  top  of  their 
lungs. "  That  inner  circle  includes  his  wife, 
Helga,  a  theater  critic  in  Bucharest — one 
who,  Ciulei  admits,  was  "very  severe" 
when  she  wrote  about  his  work. 

Another  way  Ciulei  promotes  ferment 
in  Minneapolis  is  by  opening  the  Guthrie 
to  other  unconventional,  strong-willed 
talents.  Some  were  his  students  in  Ruma- 
nia: Lucian  Pintilie,  for  instance,  who 
directed  a  controversial  interpretation  of 
Chekhov's  The  Seagull;  and  the  modish 
Andrei  Serban,  who  did  up  The  Marriage  of 
Figaro  with  the  actors  on  roller  skates  and 
skateboards,  even  wheeling  in  grocery 
carts  to  bring  the  revolution  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  into  our  youth-struck  times. 

Such  innovative  and  challenging  pro- 
ductions do  not  fill  the  house  and  do  not 
pay  the  bills.  Ticket  sales  for  the  year  end- 
ing March  1 983  covered  only  60  percent  of 
operating  costs  as  against  70  percent  the 
previous  year.  Nor  did  the  flow  of  contri- 
butions, on  which  all  nonprofit  theaters  in 
the  country  depend,  increase  so  as  to  make 
up  the  shortfall.  The  company  was  forced 
to  invade  capital  to  pay  its  bills.  At  this 
very  time,  Ciulei's  contract  was  up  for 
renewal — and  the  hoard  extended  it  for  an 
additional  three  seasons. 
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imaginary  Elsinore  Castle.  In  his  version  of  Bertolt  Brecht's  historic  drama  The  Life  of  Galileo,  staged  in  West  Germany  in  1976,  the 
interlocking  structural  elements  of  the  set  (shown  above)  were  successively  opened  up  and  reconfigured  not  only  to  indicate  the  shifting  locations  of 
the  plot  but  also  to  illustrate  the  conflict  between  an  antiquated  political  orthodoxy  and  a  revolutionary  new  cosmobgy. 


That  touched  off  a  storm  of  criticism 
that  had  long  been  brewing.  Ciulei  took  a 
philosophical  view:  "In  Bucharest,  I  led  a 
careful  dialogue  with  the  Party;  here  I  do  it 
with  the  board.  It's  the  same  thing."  By 


March  1984,  the  books  showed  an  im- 
provement, helped  most  by  Garland 
Wright's  production  of  Guys  and  Dolls, 
which  proved  to  be  the  most  popular  show 
in  the  Guthrie's  history. 


Suit  me  play  to  the  timesiCiulei  Drews  a  toniest. 


Nowadays,  Ciulei  tries  to  balance  a  sea- 
son between  the  popular  and  the  innova- 
tive, as  all  successful  theatrical  entrepre- 
neurs must  learn  to  do.  Joseph  Papp  has 
long  operated  his  Public  Theater,  in  New 
York,  by  subsidizing  his  experiments  with 
Broadway  hits,  from  That  Charnpumship 
Season  and  The  Pirates  of  Penzance  to  the 
still-indestructible  A  Chorus  Line.  In  Lon- 
don, Frank  Dunlop  ran  his  Young  Vic  on 
income  from  foreign  tours. 

"It's  not  so  much  what  is  done  as  how  it 
is  done,"  Ciulei  says.  A  case  in  point  is  the 
Guthrie's  first  production  of  this  season, 
Hang  On  to  Me,  that  Sellars-Gorki-Gersh- 
win  hybrid.  Frank  Rich  wrote  in  the  New 
York  Times  that  the  director,  Peter  Sellars, 
"is  given  every  opportunity  to  pull  off  his 
daring  show — and  to  hang  himself.  He 
does  both."  Ciulei,  though,  stands  behind 
the  project  all  the  way.  "The  piece  is  just  a 
step  ahead  of  others  in  being  exploratory, 
not  a  new  wave,  but  the  waves  that  follow 
with  the  times." 

The  language  may  be  a  little  cryptic  but 
the  message  is  clear.  Ciulei  is  living  in  the 
present — and  looking  ahead.  He  thinks 
the  Guthrie,  under  his  direction,  can  lead 
people,  both  in  Minneapolis  and  else- 
where, to  expect  more  of  drama  than  box- 
office  returns.  "It's  great  being  here,"  he 
says,  finding  stability  and  challenge  in  the 
Guthrie.  "It's  less  egocentric  being  part  of 
a  community  that  does  not  end  at  the  edge 
of  a  set.  I  can  be  part  of  a  bigger  place  than 
if  I  am  here  for  just  one  play  and  then  move 
on."  And  part  of  a  bigger  movement. 
Through  the  opportunities  he  is  giving  the 
young  Pintilies,  the  Sellarses,  the 
Wrights,  who  will  put  their  own  imprints 
on  the  regional  institutions  where  their 
own  careers  lie,  Ciulei  is  opening  a  win- 
dow on  the  future  of  the  dramatic  arts.  To 
see  the  most  exciting  American  regional 
theater  of  the  nineties,  all  you  need  to  do 
right  now  is  go  to  the  Guthrie.  □ 
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HENRY  MCILHENNY'S  ART 
COLLECTION  IS  NEARLY  PERFECT; 
SO  IS  HIS  LIFE 


BY  JO  DURDEN-SMITH  AND  DIANE  DESIMONE 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  MICHAEL  MELFORD 

Picture  Henry  Mcllhenny  in  midair,  at  his  ease.  Smallish, 
slightly  paunchy,  he  is  grave  and  courteous  with  the 
stewardesses.  He  lolls  gracefully.  He  reads.  He  listens. 
He  pays  attention  to  his  drink.  He  is  a  man  in  no  hurry, 
with  nowhere  in  particular  to  get  to.  Henry  Mcllhenny, 
at  seventy-three,  has  always  traveled  optimistically;  and  that,  it  is 
thought,  is  better  than  arriving. 

Picture  a  room  on  the  ground,  to  the  north,  in  New  York,  on 
this  same  November  evening  in  1 983  as  the  brightly  lighted  plane 
that  carries  him  drones  eastward  toward  nightfall.  The  room  is 
crowded,  a  great  sea  of  filled  seats.  Along  the  walls,  where  people 
are  jammed  two  and  three  deep,  there  is  a  constant  jostling  of 
elbows,  a  craning  of  heads,  a  relentless  susurrus  of  gossip.  Cata- 
logues are  waved  discreetly  like  fans.  News  cameramen,  mean- 
while, sweat  for  positions  at  the  front.  Reporters  scribble  and 
<nd  a  Monty  Python  English  voice  natters  through  the 
and  Mining:  "In  the  Colonnade  Room.  On  the  tele- 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Yours,  sir." 


\enry  Mcllhenny' s  house  (above)  ; 
his  grand  ballroom  (right). 


The  room  is  the  main  auction  room  at  Christie's  in  Man- 
hattan. The  event  is  the  first  major  American  sale  of 
Impressionist  paintings  since  the  Henry  Ford  II  and 
Havemeyer  sales  of  1980,  and  the  star  of  the  evening  is 
a  Cezanne  still  life,  a  rare  deaccessioning  from  what  has 
been  called  the  most  perfect  small  collection  in  the  Americas.  It 
belongs  to  the  man  a  thousand  miles  away,  now  benignly  survey- 
ing his  fellow  passengers  in  the  sky. 

"Lot  54."  The  hall  comes  to  order,  the  numbered  bidding  pad- 
dles to  attention.  (In  the  air,  Henry  Mcllhenny  takes  a  reflective 
sip  of  whiskey. )  Twelve  hundred  people  take  a  collective  breath, 
becoming  unnaturally  quiet.  The  television  cameras  begin  to 
whir.  "One  million,  five  hundred  thousand.  Six  hundred  thou- 
sand. Seven  hundred  thousand."  The  bidding  on  the  Cezanne — 
up  on  the  wall  along  with  a  Manet,  a  Redon,  a  Delaunay,  a  Cha- 
gall— gallops,  then  lags,  then  gallops  again;  on  the  main  floor,  in 
the  side  rooms,  on  the  telephones.  It  stops — on  the  telephone — 
at  $3.6  million,  and  the  gavel,  reluctantly  breaking  the  silence, 
descends.  After  two  minutes  and  twenty  seconds,  the  audience 
sucks  in  air  again.  There  is  applause  for  the  star  of  the  show,  for 
the  picture — the  pears  and  sugar  bowl — and  for  the  money  spent 
on  it.  Was  it  enough?  Was  it  too  much?  There  is  a  hum,  a  buzz,  a 
stretching  of  limbs.  People  stand  and  unwind.  The  gossip  and 
greeting  begin  again  as  the  corridors  fill  up.  "Lot  55,"  says  the 
auctioneer  in  the  distance.  "The  Renoir  ..." 

Five  diminutive  Japanese  men  scurry  back  to  their  cigarettes 
and  their  between-lots  vantage  point,  and  a  pale,  fair-haired 
woman  edges  her  way  through  the  gathering  mill  toward  the  only 
available  telephone  booth.  As  she  is  about  to  close  the  door 
against  the  hubbub,  she  is  delayed  by  an  intervening  arm,  a 
breathless  flap  of  energy.  "Excuse  me.  Do  you  mind  if  I  use  the 
telephone  first?  I'm  from  the  New  York  Times.  I  have  to  call  in 
about  the  picture  that's  just  been  sold."  "And  /, "  the  fair-haired 
woman  says,  with  some  astringency,  "have  to  call  the  man  who 
just  sold  it." 

The  door  is  closed,  and  she  calls  not  the  seller  but  his  chauffeur, 
who  is  waiting  by  at  an  airport  some  ninety  miles  to  the  south  of 
New  York.  Some  minutes  later  the  driver  greets  his  passenger: 
"Good  evening,  Mr.  Mcllhenny.  Three  point  six  million,  Miss 
Norris  said."  "Ah,  yes,"  Henry  Mcllhenny  replies.  "Well,  thank 
you,"  he  says,  as  he  settles  himself  in  tor  the  drive  home  through 
the  Philadelphia  night. 

Rittenhouse  Square,  in  Philadelphia,  is  a  monument  to  the 
carelessness  and  greed  of  the  twentieth  century.  It  is,  tor  the  most 
part,  a  focusless  mess  of  tall  buildings.  On  one  side  of  the  square  a 
small  house  has  been  robbed  of  its  charm  by  the  grim  warders  of 
two  skyscrapers  built  into  its  walls.  Henry  Mcllhenny's  home,  in 
one  corner  of  the  square,  is  a  rebuke  to  all  this:  to  the  large  let- 
it-be  of  commerce,  to  the  public  clatter  of  the  city,  and  to  the 
bustle  of  shops  like  Cezanne's  Beauty  Salon,  across  the  park  on 
Walnut  Street.  An  amalgam  of  three  nineteenth-century  town- 
houses  gradually  stitched  together  into  a  single  mansion,  it  is 
white-shuttered  and  human  in  scale.  It  has  eyes,  a  face,  a  person- 
ality. It  is  a  dignified  and  yet  somehow  pert  anachronism. 

Much  the  same  can  be  said  of  its  owner.  Henry  Plumer  Mcll- 
henny is  as  commodious  and  unlikely  a  figure  in  the  world  of  pri- 
vate collectors— as  much  a  confident,  graceful  survivor — as  is  his 
home  in  the  world  of  urban  architecture.  It's  been  said  that  when 
men  like  Frick  and  Widener  and  Morgan  began  to  build  the  first 
great  collections  of  art  in  America,  they  were  too  old  to  acquire 
the  necessary  knowledge  and  taste,  and  so  they  turned  to  middle- 

The  parlor  of  a  modem  Edwardian:  Toidonse-Lautrec,  vanGogh,  and 
Renoir  delight  the  eyes;  fresh  carnations  scent  the  air. 
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A  softly  lighted  bathroom,  top  left,  with  its  marbled  surfaces  and  mirrored  images,  strikes  a  formal  note;  a  cozy  study,  top  right,  for  friends' 
visits;  graceful  French  furniture  helps  to  make  the  living  room,  center,  an  ideal  setting  for  nineteenth-century  paintings  and  drawings. 


men  like  Lord  Duveen.  Two  generations  later,  when  knowledge 
of  art  had  become  widely  available,  so,  too,  the  public  taste  grew 
educated — and  monetarized.  Art  prices  rose  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  private  scholar-collector,  and  the  dictatorship  of  taste 
passed  to  the  preternaturally  rich  and  to  the  curators  and  directors 
of  large  institutions.  Henry  Mcllhenny  is  the  most  agile  and  gifted 
of  a  bridging  generation.  He  had  the  luck  of  timing:  he  came  of 
age  during  an  era  when  an  independent  income  enabled  a  man  to 
indulge  his  private  passion.  He  was  also  able  to  acquire  a  profes- 
sional's knowledge,  an  absolute  sureness  of  taste.  Because  of  this 
he  has  had  from  the  beginning,  in  his  life  and  in  his  work,  two 
quite  separate  worlds:  the  world  of  public  culture  in  the  gallery 
and  museum — for  nearly  thirty  years  he  was  curator  of  decorative 
arts  at  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art — and  the  private,  Henry 
Jamesian  world  of  the  turn-of-the-century  cosmopolitan  gentle- 
man. He  is  a  treasure  house  of  knowledge,  an  expert,  particularly 
in  nineteenth-century  French  furniture  and  painting.  He  is  also 
an  eccentric,  a  lover  of  parties,  a  man  of  gusto,  charm,  and 
inspired  caprice.  He  has  always  lived  precisely  the  life  that  he 

to  live.  He  is  the  consummate  modern  Edwardian. 

nstairs  in  his  Rirtenhouse  Square  home,  across  a  small 
m  the  parlor  and  drawing  room  that  house  most  of  his 

pie<  e»,  ^  a  room  that  perfectly  expresses  the  sunny  con- 
1   Cween        public  and  the  private  Mcllhenny.  It  is  a 


ballroom,  a  vast  room  of  predominantly  green  and  marine  hues 
that  was  designed  by  Robert  Denning  and  Vincent  Fourcade  as  a 
backdrop  for  the  large  dinners  and  cocktail  parties  that  Mcllhen- 
ny gives  as  chairman  of  the  Philadelphia  Museum  board  of  trust- 
ees, patron  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  and  inveterate  collec- 
tor— of  people.  The  room  is  hung  with  olive-green  silk,  bound  in 
brocade.  There  are  marbleized  panels  and  columns,  banquettes 
edged  with  the  boldly  patterned  remains  of  an  Aubusson  carpet, 
and  Indian  frosted-glass  chandeliers  from  Nesle  in  New  York.  At 
one  end  of  the  room  is  an  alcove  filled  with  plants  and  white 
neoclassical  statuary.  Flanking  the  Regency  fireplace  are  two 
huge  paintings  by  the  eighteenth-century  Italian  artist  Nocchi,  a 
Cupid  and  Psyche  and,  according  to  the  host,  "what  looks  like  the 
cooking  of  the  first  dish  of  gnocchi."  On  the  opposite  wall  are  an 
imposing  Empire  cabinet  by  Jacob  and  large,  sentimental  paint- 
ings of  stags  by  Queen  Victoria's  favorite  artist,  Landseer.  The 
room  is  a  gallimaufry  of  styles,  a  hodgepodge  of  different 
sources — "as  if  built  by  a  Russian  or  an  industrialist,  rather  vul- 
gar. "  Though  by  his  description  it  shouldn't  work  or  settle  into 
any  sort  of  harmony,  it  does,  for  this  most  public  of  rooms  is 
informed  by  a  single  and  singular  sensibility  that  is  as  mischie- 
vous, as  innocent  of  cynicism,  and  as  serenely  self-assured  as  that 
!  (  llarence,  the  angel,  in  Frank  Capra's  film  It's  a  Wonderful  Life. 
"Well,  I  was  lucky,  you  see,"  he  says  upstairs  in  his  study,  a 
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cozy,  book-lined  room  dominated  by  another  sentimental  Victo- 
rian piece,  a  portrait  of  two  dogs,  "Lord"  and  "Lady"  Louth,  by 
Davis.  "My  grandfather  was  in  utilities,"  he  begins  his  history. 
"And  he  had  the  wit  to  invent  a  strange  leather  contraption 
called  the  Mcllhenny  gas  meter,  and  then  to  move  his  business 
from  Columbus,  Georgia,  to  Philadelphia.  My  father  continued 
the  business.  His  interest  in  art  began  with  Oriental  carpets  and 
developed  into  collecting  pictures,  mostly  Italian  primitives  and 
Dutch  paintings.  Anyway,  both  my  mother  and  my  father  were 
important  forces  in  shaping  the  Philadelphia  Museum.  Our  fam- 
ily used  to  go  to  Europe  every  year,  in  two  cars — my  sister  and  I 
always  caught  the  dust — and  I  was  infected  with  the  collecting 
bug  early.  My  mother  bought  me  my  first  piece,  a  bronze  figurine, 
in  Egypt  when  I  was  about  fourteen.  After  that,  I  knew  what  I 
wanted  to  do  in  life.  When  the  time  came,  my  mother  wrote  to 
Paul  Sachs,  the  distinguished  art  professor  at  Harvard  University. 
I'd  decided  to  go  there,  you  see,  to  study  the  history  of  art." 

Sachs  was  himself  a  collector  as  well  as  codirector  of  the  Fogg 
Art  Museum,  in  Cambridge,  and  he  exerted  considerable 
influence  on  a  whole  generation  of  collectors  and  art  historians. 
Perry  Rathbone,  who  later  became  director  of  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  was  in  Mcllhenny's  class.  So  was  Otto 
Wittmann,  subsequently  the  director  of  the  Toledo  Museum  and 
an  adviser  to  Paul  Getty.  "What  Sachs  did,  I  think,  was  to  con- 
vince his  students  that  it's  better  for  a  collector  to  concentrate  on 
one  period,  and  buy  only  the  very  best  example  of  whatever  it  is 
you're  after."  Sachs  was  also  very  much  part  of  the  New  York  art 
world.  "He  used  to  show  slides  in  class  from  the  Knoedler  gallery 
and  say,  'I  can't  understand  why  no  one  has  bought  this  piece. '  He 
borrowed  a  Chardin  from  Wildenstein,  which  I  myself  bought 
and  which  is  still  downstairs  in  my  dining  room."  Along  with  the 
Chardin — Dead  Hare  with  Powder  Flask  and  Game  Bag — he  also 
bought  a  Seurat  drawing,  a  Matisse  drawing,  and  a  Corot  nude 
while  he  was  a  Harvard  undergraduate.  He  hung  them  all  in  his 
dormitory  room  amid  "vaguely  American  antiques." 


By  the  time  he  graduated  from  college,  in  1933 — magna 
cum  laude,  Phi  Beta  Kappa — he  had  tracked  down  and 
purchased  Cezanne's  portrait  of  Mme.  Cezanne  and  a 
Dali  portrait  of  his  wife,  Gala.  He  later  exchanged  the 
Dali — now  hanging  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Cana- 
da— for  a  van  Gogh  quill  drawing.  Mcllhenny  entered  graduate 
school  and  continued  taking  trips  to  Europe  with  his  mother. 
There,  in  1934,  with  her  encouragement,  he  found  and  bought 
three  masterpieces:  Toulouse-Lautrec's  jaunty  and  corrosive  La 
Danse  au  Moulin  Rouge,  with  Jeanne  Avril  watching  the  dance  of 
Valentin  le  Desosse  and  Casque  d'Or;  Renoir's  shimmering  por- 
trait of  Mile.  Legrand,  the  small  daughter  of  the  Rue  Lafitte  art 
dealer;  and  Delacroix's  small-scale  reworking  of  his  The  Death  of 
Sardanapalus,  which  Baudelaire  had  hailed  as  the  "jeunesse  re- 
trouvee"  of  the  master.  A  year  later,  with  his  collection  still  grow- 
ing through  careful  additions,  young  Mcllhenny  was  summoned 
back  to  Philadelphia,  well  shy  of  his  further  degree,  by  Fiske  Kim- 
ball, the  man  his  father  had  netted  for  the  museum's  directorship 
some  ten  years  before.  "He  said  it  was  no  earthly  use  my  going  on 
studying,  because  there  was  nowhere  I  couid  study  decorative 
arts.  He  wanted  me  for  the  curatorship.  Well,  I'd  much  rather 
have  been  curator  of  paintings,  of  course.  But  then  again,  it  did 
mean  that  I  could  go  on  buying  for  myself  what  I  wanted,  without 
competing  with  the  museum." 

Mcllhenny  is  modest  about  his  museum  career,  but  the  fact  is 
that  for  thirty  years  he  did  a  job  that  now  is  performed  by  four 
curators.  "The  museum  was  poor,  and  I  did  everything  from  stick- 
ing on  labels  that  had  been  stolen  by  schoolchildren  to  identify- 
ing objects  that  people  brought  in  for  assessment."  He  also 
mounted  exhibitions  of  furniture  and  silver  and,  in  the  1930s, 
two  important  shows  of  paintings  and  drawings:  one  of  Degas,  the 
other  of  Daumier.  He  bought,  and  then  sold,  a  number  of  early 
enthusiasms:  the  Dali,  a  Utrillo  ("I  began  to  find  it  tiresome"), 
two  Picassos  ("I  could  never  find  one  that  I  really  liked"),  and  a 
Braque  ("I  have  a  personal  tic  against  paintings  with  written 
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Among  younger  private  art  collectors,  there  is  no  individual 
whose  holdings,  scholarship,  and  shrewd  discernment  can  match 
those  of  Henry  Mcllhenny  at  a  similar  age.  But  there  are  some 
very  sharp-eyed  and  knowledgeable  Americans  in  their  thirties 
and  forties  whose  passion  it  is  to  own  and  live  with  fine  art.  Saul  P. 
Steinberg,  chairman  of  the  Reliance  Group  Holdings,  Inc.,  in 
New  York,  is  one  of  the  few  who  concentrate  on  old  European 
masters.  He  has  assembled  an  impressive  array  of  mainly  seven- 
teenth-century Dutch  and  Flemish  artists,  including  two  Brue- 
ghels,  Jacob  Jordaens's  The  KingDrinks,  a  rare  Dirck  van  Baburen, 
a  Lucas  Cranach,  and  Rubens's  Death  of  Adonis — plus  "a  little 
sprinkling  of  the  contemporary."  He  does  his  homework  from  an 
extensive  personal  library,  to  which  he  continually  adds  art 
books,  old  and  new.  For  advice,  he  turns  to  a  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  curator  in  European  paintings,  Katharine  Baetjer, 
and  one  of  her  teachers,  Seymour  Slive,  the  former  director  of  the 
Fogg  Museum.  Steinberg  plans  eventually  to  rely  on  his  own  judg- 
ment, as  Mcllhenny  did.  For  him,  "the  challenge  of  the  chase" 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  "the  joy  and  pleasure  of  the  results." 

It  takes  vast  resources  nowadays  to  acquire  works  of  a  quality 
comparable  to  those  that  Mcllhenny  bought  when  he  was  a  young 
man.  Prices  on  the  art  market  have  soared.  That  is  why  so  many 
young  collectors  buy  less  expensive  contemporary  works,  hoping 
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that  the  artists  they  choose  will  turn  out  to  be  the  Cezannes  and 
Picassos  of  tomorrow.  They  have  to  trust  their  gut  reactions. 

Maurice  and  Margo  Cohen,  who  live  in  the  suburbs  of  Detroit, 
have  a  more  thoughtful  method,  one  that  demands  constant 
studying.  A  midwestern  developer  who  focused  on  building  his 
business  first,  Cohen  did  not  become  seriously  involved  in  art 
until  about  five  years  ago.  Then  he  and  his  wife  began  to  research 
and  then  to  amass  an  astonishing  collection  with  superb  works  by 
Avery,  Miro,  Cornell,  Calder,  Balthus,  and  Gorky.  Picture-gaz- 
ing stimulated  an  interest  in  furniture,  and  the  Cohens  found 
excellent  examples  by  Joseph  Hoffmann,  from  the  Wiener  Werk- 
statte,  as  well  as  pieces  by  Carlo  Bugatti  and  Alberto  Giacometti. 
On  frequent  forays  to  European  capitals,  New  York,  and  other 
major  American  cities,  they  visit  art  galleries,  attend  important 
auctions,  and  tour  private  collections.  They  buy  selectively. 
"The  idea  is  not  how  many  pieces  we  can  get,  but  which  ones," 
says  Cohen.  "We're  not  interested  in  four  works  by  the  same  art- 
ist— only  in  the  one  great  one."  This  attitude  toward  excellence 
is  reflected  in  other  ways,  as  well.  When  Cohen  opened  up  an 
elegant  shopping  mall  in  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  a  friend  asked 
him,  "Why  spend  all  that  money  on  expensive  materials  and 
design?  Who  cares  about  it?  Who  will  know?"  "J  will  know," 
Cohen  replied.     — T.  H. 
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i  graduate  student,  bought  Renoir  s  portrait  of  Mile.  Legrand,  the  Paris  art  dealer  s  daughter. 


words  in  them — Braque's  Etude,  Matisse's  Les  Histoires  Juivres, 
Edward  Hopper  with  his  drugstore  signs.  Ugh!").  Increasingly  he 
focused  on  the  masterpieces  of  nineteenth-century  French  paint- 
ers. He  found  and  bought  a  rare  David,  a  painting  of  Pope  Pius  VII 
and  Cardin  a  I  (  aprara,  two  central  figures  in  the  artist's  Consecra- 
tion of  Napoleon,  which  now  hangs  in  the  Louvre.  He  bought  an 
equally  notable  Ingres  portrait,  of  the  comtesse  de  Tournon, 
painted  in  Rome  in  1812.  And  he  bought  perhaps  the  littlest 
jewel  in  his  collection,  a  Prud'hon  drawing,  Etude  d'une  Femme. 
The  drawing  had  been  exhibited  in  Paris  in  1937.  After  research- 
ing it  and  trying  to  trace  it,  Mcllhenny  asked  his  Paris  agent, 
Andre  Schoeller,  if  he  could  locate  it.  It  was  finally  found 
in  the  home  of  a  Vichy  restaurateur,  who  was  willing  to  part  with  it. 

By  the  end  of  the  1930s,  the  Mcllhenny  collection  of 
French  paintings  and  drawings  was  virtually  complete. 
After  World  War  II  the  prices  of  art  would  begin  their 
long,  dizzying  spiral  upward.  But  by  then  Henry  Mcll- 
henny had  discovered  two  further  passions.  In  1937,  he 
bought  a  Victorian  castle  on  the  shores  of  Lough  Veagh,  in  Don- 
egal. For  the  next  forty-five  years,  until  August  1983  (when  he 
gave  the  house  and  its  surrounding  grounds  to  the  Irish  govern- 
ment), he  spent  many  summers  there.  He  filled  the  house  with 
people  and  with  all  the  accoutrements  and  ease  of  the  Victorian 
country  estate:  eighteenth-century  furniture,  chintzes,  Georgian 
silver,  and  the  then  unfashionable  nineteenth-century  paintings 
of  men  like  Ansdell,  Collinson,  and  Landseer.  Making  an 
extraordinary  Italian  garden,  he  traveled  the  world  over  for  plants 
that  would  thrive  in  the  soggy  warmth  of  Ireland's  west  coast.  He 
became  an  expert  horticulturist.  Mcllhenny  says,  "I  shall  miss  the 
Irish  house.  But  I  still  have  my  flowers  and  plants  here  in  Phila- 
delphia. And  I  still  have  a  lot  of  my  Victorian  paintings."  He 
gestures  upward  to  Ansdell's  Highland  Wedding  Journey,  above  his 
chair,  as  he  sits  sipping  an  Americano.  "They  fit  in  rather  well 
here,  don't  you  think'" 

Downstairs  in  the  dining  room,  under  the  watchful  eye  of  Pat- 
rick Gallagher,  the  Irish  butler,  we  lunch.  ("A  relative  of  my 
mother's  said,  'If  you're  going  to  do  this  three  times  a  day,  then 
you  might  as  well  do  it  right. ' ")  We  talk  about  his  time  in  the  navy 
as  a  lieutenant-commander  and  about  his  stint  as  art-historian- 
in-residence  at  the  American  Academy  in  Rome.  "I  remember 
visiting  Bernard  Berenson,"  he  recalls.  "He  said  to  me,  'What 
else  are  you  doing  besides  sitting  on  the  Via  Veneto.7'  If  I'd  said  I 
was  doing  anything  else  at  all,  he  would  have  tortured  me.  He'd 
have  said  that  it  takes  three  years  before  you  can  do  any  work  in 
Italy.  You  need  one  year  for  the  language  and  another  year  for  the 
diet.  Rome,  at  the  time,  was  a  little  like  Paris  after  World  War  [. 
Samuel  Barber  was  at  the  academy.  Gore  Vidal  was  in  Rome,  and 
Frederic  Prokosch.  T.  S.  Eliot  came  to  read  his  poetry.  And  Ten- 
nessee Williams.  I  remember  he  came  to  lunch  very  late,  with  an 
infected  foot,  which  he  insisted  on  soaking  after  the  meal.  Very 
bizarre.  Later  he  had  a  lot  of  his  plays  open  here  in  Philadelphia. 
And  I  used  to  give  a  party  for  them  on  opening  night.  That  way,  I 
met  a  lot  of  people,  Mildred  Dunnock,  Barbara  Bel  Geddes  (that 
must  have  been  Cat  on  a  Hot  Tin  Roof) ,  whom  I  never  would  have 
met  otherwise." 

The  list  of  people  Mcllhenny  "would  never  have  met  other- 
— if  not  for  Rome,  if  not  for  travel,  if  not  for  the  Irish  cas- 
i  long  one.  It  includes  actors,  painters,  gardeners,  writers, 
Yehudi  Menuhin,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Greta  Gar- 
Mtisn  royal  family.  There  is  even  a  story  in  Jean 
limpton's  book  Edie  of  a  visit  to  the  house  in 


Rittenhouse  Square,  to  this  room,  paid  by  Andy  Warhol  and  his 
retinue  of  hangers-on  and  superstars.  One  wonders  what  the  mas- 
ter of  the  throwaway  object  and  the  superficial  gesture  made  of  the 
constant  affability  of  his  host  and  of  the  still  presence  of  this  din- 
ing room,  with  its  Chardin,  its  Boulle  commodes,  its  Matisse  Inte- 
rior, and,  far  away  at  one  end,  its  Rouault  Crucifixion  of  1918. 

"We'll  take  coffee  downstairs,  since  you'd  like  to  see  the  pic- 
tures," Mcllhenny  suggests.  He  leads  the  way  into  the  two 
extraordinary  rooms  that  are  the  center  of  the  Mcllhenny  collec- 
tion and  will  become,  on  his  death,  his  gift  to  the  Philadelphia 
Museum.  "That's  the  David,  of  course.  I  usually  keep  a  bar  under- 
neath it  when  I  have  parties,  so  people  can  get  ice  and  look  at  it 
when  they're  bored.  And  that,  of  course,  is  the  Ingres — strong 
face,  eagle  eye;  you  couldn't  get  very  much  past  her,  I  think.  Her 
son  was  prefect  in  Rome  when  she  visited  him  in  1812.  She  prob- 
ably didn't  do  a  lot  for  his  winter  that  year." 

The  two  rooms,  a  long-tongued  L,  are  formal  and  kempt.  But 
they  are  also  personal  and  warm  with  books,  plants,  and  scattered 
bunches  of  pink  and  white  carnations.  The  furniture,  Charles  X 
truitwood,  covered  in  cerise  silk,  is  "the  sort  of  furniture  Ingres 
might  have  sat  on. "  Nothing  is  in  the  rooms,  no  giltwood,  ormo- 
lu, or  tapestry,  for  the  sake  of  drawing  attention  to  its  own  opu- 
lence. Domestic,  rather  than  grand,  it  is  an  ideal  setting  for  these 
paintings  and  drawings.  "One  of  the  reasons  I  was  attracted  to  this 
period,"  says  Mcllhenny,  "is  that  nineteenth-century  work  is  so 
habitable.  They  painted  for  houses,  didn't  they?" 

We  spend  the  afternoon  roaming  the  two  rooms, 
visiting  pieces  seen  before  only  in  reproduction: 
Degas's  brooding  Le  Viol;  van  Gogh's  extraordi- 
nary Rain,  painted  in  Saint-Remy  in  1889  and 
bought  for  $40,000  from  the  dealer  Paul  Rosen- 
berg shortly  after  World  War  II;  and  Delacroix's  romantic  portrait 
of  the  vulpine  schoolboy  prizewinner  Eugene  Berny  d'Ouville. 
There  are  large  declarative  presences  in  these  rooms:  the  David 
double  portrait,  the  Degas  bronze  of  the  fourteen-year-old  danc- 
er. There  are  small,  unexpected  pleasures,  like  the  beautiful 
Chasseriau  drawing  of  Mme.  Bergde  Balsan.  But,  above  all,  there 
is  a  constant  echoing  of  association  among  the  assembled  compa- 
ny: Degas's  admiration  for  and  visit  to  Ingres;  van  Gogh's  early 
copying  of  Delacroix;  Toulouse-Lautrec's  worship  of  Degas; 
Renoir's  love  of  his  Little  Dressed  Dancer;  Cezanne's  preference  for 
Lautrec.  These  paintings  and  drawings  and  pieces  of  sculpture 
hang  together  like  old  friends. 

Upstairs,  we  make  our  farewells  as  the  front  doorbell  rings. 
"Oh,  I've  been  won  for  tea,"  he  says,  his  Main  Line  accent  con- 
taminated by  the  lilt  and  mischief  of  Ireland.  "Auctioned  off.  The 
orchestra,  public  television,  no,  I  think  this  is  the  Victorian 
Society — they  pay  quite  a  lot  of  money  for  the  privilege,  would 
you  believe?"  He  stands  and  leans  over  the  balustrade  as  a  pale, 
fair-haired  woman  appears  in  the  corridor  below,  as  if  from 
nowhere.  "Ah,  Miss  Norris,"  he  whispers,  "could  you  take  them 
into  the  drawing  room  while  I  ..." 

We  tell  him  the  story  of  our  encounter  with  Miss  Norris  at  the 
Christie's  auction.  He  laughs.  "They  say  there  was  no  electricity 
among  the  bidders  that  night.  A  pity.  It's  a  very  good  Cezanne, 
you  know.  And  I  do  think  it  might  have  got  four."  Queried  as  to 
what  he  will  do  with  the  money,  "Oh,  I  expect  I'll  find  something 
on  my  travels,"  he  says.  □ 

]o  I  htrden-Smith  and  Diane  deSimone's  next  book  is  The  Vertical 

Suburb,  about  life  in  New  York  City. 
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reducing  history  ro  a 
.  or  Mo- 

^0  tocco — illustrated  on  beautiful 
bits  of  paper.  It  is  no  wonder  so  many  chil- 
dren collect  them,  or  that  many  adults 
who  do  seem  somehow  childlike.  Viola 
lima,  the  founder  of  the  country's  finest 
junior  philatelic  society,  is  seventy-four 
years  old.  A  large  woman  with  playful 
brown  eyes  and  a  warm  bass  voice,  she  was 
introduced  to  stamps  by  President  Roose- 
velt in  1933.  "After  dinner  Franklin  used 
to  say,  'Viola,  come  see  my  collection.'  I'd 
say,  'Me,  I've  got  a  date  to  go  roller  skat- 
ing.' He  was  adorable  on  the  subject  of 
stamps,  but  I  wasn't  interested.  It  wasn't 
until  I  got  to  Addis  Ababa,  years  later,  that 
I  realized  it  wasn't  just  baby  business." 

Her  parents  were  an  Ethiopian  prince 
and  a  voice  teacher  from  New  York,  musi- 
cians who  met  at  the  University  of  Heidel- 
berg in  1906.  "My  mother  studied  so 
much,  she  had  no  time  for  the  boys,"  she 
says.  "Then  one  afternoon  in  the  Beer 
Garden,  she  saw  a  guy  who  looked  like 
John  Ekirrymore  with  a  good  tan.  Well,  of 
course  it  was  the  prince,  and  she  was  a  dead 
duck  right  then  and  there."  Viola  grew  up 
in  New  York  City,  cultivating  a  precocious 
interest  in  arts  and  politics;  she  listened  to 
her  parents'  arias  in  the  parlor  and  to 
debates  at  Tammany  Hall.  Several  years 
out  of  high  school,  she  started  a  magazine, 
Modern  \  juth,  which  attracted  the  First 
Lady's  attention,  and  eventually  led  Viola 
to  create  the  American  Youth  Congress. 
Throughout  the  Depression  and  the  war 
she  established  programs  to  obtain  job 
opportunities  for  delinquent  teenagers, 
before  moving  to  Paris  to  publish  an  arts 
review  called  llma's  Paris  Grapevine.  In 
1955  she  accepted  an  invitation  from 
Haile  Selassie  in  Ethiopia  to  come  work  as 
a  government  press  officer,  hardly  suspect- 
ing that  the  Addis  Ababa  Stamp  Club 
would  soon  hold  more  interest  for  her  than 
the  emperor's  palace. 

In  Addis,  mud  huts  still  stood  in  the  H il- 
ton's  shadow,  and  camels  outnumbered 
Cadillacs.  Many  foreigners  living  there 
were  World  Health  Organization  repre- 
sentatives: doctors,  irrigation  experts,  and 
locust  hunters.  Twenty  philatelists  among 
them  met  on  Wednesday  nights  at  the  ele- 
gant if  threadbare  Ras  Hotel,  where  Viola 
lived.  "They  asked  me  to  join  them  one 
week  and  I  said  okay,  figuring,  what  else 
>.;is  there  to  do  in  Addis  at  night?  Shoot 
18?  I  was  the  only  woman  among 
Frenchmen,  Spaniards,  and  Ital- 
!t  men,  rill  goofy  about  their 
he  says  "They  helped  me  start 
itt  •  <    royal  children." 
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Viola  lima  with  her  current  collection,  "The  History  of  the  Dance." 

TOPICAL 
FEVER 

VIOLA  ILMA'S  INCURABLE  PASSION  FOR  STAMPS 
BY  KATIE  LEISHMAN 
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Viola's  was  a  topical  collection.  Philate- 
lists are  either  classicists,  who  collect 
stamps  from  a  particular  country  or  region, 
or  topicalists,  who  collect  stamps  illustrat- 
ing a  certain  subject  such  as  birds  or  ships. 
The  classical  collection  is  more  apt  to 
include  rarer,  nineteenth-century  pieces, 
and — because  early  printing  processes 
were  imperfect — more  errors,  which  are 
potentially  valuable.  Generally,  classicists 
have  dismissed  topicalists,  but  Viola's  col- 
lection was  exceptional  because  although 
thematic  it  included  unusual  pieces, 
which  she  acquired  from  the  only  stamp 
dealer  in  Addis  Ababa,  an  old  Armenian 
who  kept  shop  down  a  muddy  alley. 

"The  sign  outside  said  'Photography' 
because  he  thought  thai  looked  classiei 
than  'Stamps,'  "  she  recalls.  "He  sat 
between  stacks  of  unlabeled  boxes, 


Top:  Rare  1887  Indian  stamp  of  dancing 
god  Indra.  Above:  French  semipostal. 

studying  stamps  laid  out  on  the  arms  of  his 
chair.  Every  so  often  he  had  a  coughing  fit, 
and  thousands  of  dollars  in  stamps  blew 
around  the  room.  He  didn't  talk  much,  but 
baby,  he  did  know  his  oats." 

He  sold  her  stamps  portraying  Elizabeth 
and  Margaret  of  England,  the  princes  of 
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Criteria  for  a  topical  collection — here,  the  dance — include  originality,  presentation,  and  scarcity. 


Honor  B.  Holland 

144  E.  24th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10010 


Scenes  from  a  Chinese  ballet,  issued  1973. 

Iran  and  Iraq,  Grace  of  Monaco's  family, 
and  Peter  of  Rumania.  There  were  rarer 
pieces,  too:  a  stamp  in  1889  celebrating 
the  birth  of  Spain's  Alfonso  XIII  had  some 
overprints  (special  separate  issues)  in  each 


of  the  country's  colonies.  Viola  acquired 
these,  both  in  mint  condition  and  on  cov- 
er (canceled  on  an  old  envelope).  One 
cover  from  the  Mariana  Islands  was  an 
important  addition  because  the  islands  be- 
longed to  Spain  so  briefly.  She  paid  about  a 
hundred  dollars  for  the  item,  which  today 
sells  for  nearly  $3,000.  The  same  is  true  of 
a  dye  proof  she  purchased,  an  early  test 
version  of  a  stamp  depicting  Princess  Eliza- 
beth, issued  by  Newfoundland  in  1938. 

She  spent  ten  years  on  the  collection, 
and  months  on  the  write-up  (the  captions 
that  develop  the  topical  theme).  After  a 
coup  d'etat  in  Ethiopia  in  1962,  she 
returned  to  New  York  City,  went  to  work 
for  a  stamp  dealer,  and  entered  her  collec- 
tion in  the  international  EFIMEX  show  in 
Mexico  City,  where  it  became  the  first 
topical  collection  ever  to  win  a  vermeil 


medal,  second  only  to  a  gold.  "Viola  really 
broke  the  barrier,"  says  George  Guzzio, 
one  of  the  foremost  topicalists  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  "Previously  someone  could  walk 
off  with  top  honors  no  matter  how  his 
material  was  arranged,  as  long  as  it  cost  a 
few  hundred  thousand.  Judges  began  to 
consider  presentation  more  closely." 

Ask  a  serious  philatelist  what  he  was 
doing  during  a  certain  year,  and  he  may 
first  remember  what  he  was  collecting  at 
the  time.  For  Viola  the  years  1967  through 
1972  mean  one  thing:  Sun  Yat-sen.  Al- 
though her  first  collection  involved  a  half 
century  of  history  and  dozens  of  images,  it 
was  "easy  hunting"  compared  to  collecting 
stamps  portraying  a  single  portrait  of  the 
Chinese  revolutionary,  issued  between 
1935  and  1945. 

The  complications  stemmed  from  the 
complications  of  Chinese  history.  Three 
armed  forces — the  Japanese,  the  Chinese 
Nationalists,  and  the  People's  Liberation 
Army — simultaneously  produced  their 
own  versions  of  the  stamp.  As  regions  were 
won  and  lost,  the  victorious  army  often 
just  superimposed  its  own  markings  on  its 
predecessor's  stamps.  The  daily  fluctua- 
tion of  postal  rates  also  produced  over- 
prints: in  1942  it  cost  sixteen  cents  to  mail 
a  normal  letter  in  China,  but  by  1945  it 
cost  twenty  dollars.  When  the  decade 
ended,  thousands  of  this  stamp  were  in  cir- 
culation. Viola  collected  as  many  as  she 
could,  uncanceled  and  on  cover. 

"I  studied  constantly  to  maintain  that 
collection,  and  even  learned  some  Japa- 
nese," she  says.  "But  after  five  yearns  with 
Dr.  Sun,  I  gave  up.  "She  had  spent  $2,000 
on  the  collection,  and  now  sold  itTto  the 
next  challenger  for  $6,000.  Today,  be- 
cause China  has  become  such  a  popular 
country  among  philatelists,  it  could  sell  tor 
$25,000.  (The  philatelic  market  is  one  of 
pure  supply  and  demand:  rarity  does  not 
guarantee  value.  Ottoman  Turkey  pro- 
duced some  extraordinary  stamps  in  lim- 
ited quantities,  but  because  the  country 
has  never  caught  on  with  collectors,  those 
stamps  sell  for  pennies. ) 

While  working  on  Dr.  Sun, 
Viola  continued  to  enter 
competitions,  where  judges 
were  now  giving  more 
weight  to  factors  like  originality,  presenta- 
tion, and  scarcity  of  material  (the  difficul- 
ty involved  in  obtaining  particular  stamps, 
whether  they  cost  $50  or  $50,000).  Still 
another  aspect  of  the  shows  began  to  con- 
cern Viola:  "The  kids.  They  set  up  their 
little  exhibits  in  one  corner,  but  nobody 
showed  them  how  to  do  it." 

So  she  started  the  Junior  Ambassadors, 
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Viola  and  the  Junior  Ambassadors,  at  the  Collectors  Club  in  New  York. 


CHRISTINE'S 
ROSES 

Christine  Campbell  is  a  pretty,  brown- 
eyed,  brown-haired  thirteen-year-old, 
who  shyly  answers  any  question  with  a 
nod  or  smile,  until  the  conversation 
turns  to  roses,  a  subject  upon  which  she  is 
a  budding  authority. 

She  produces  her  two  albums,  explain- 
ing that  "Viola  boosted  me  off  to  a  great 
big  start"  by  working  closely  with  her  on 
the  first  one.  Although  there  may  be 
costlier  collections,  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
a  lovelier  one  than  Christine's:  page  after 
page  of  delicate  buds 
and  full-blown  blos- 
soms, in  pink,  yellow, 
and  snow  white.  A  few 
additions  may  be  made 
to  the  album  this  week 
because,  she  says  grave- 
ly, "I  just  got  a  ship- 
ment from  my  dealer. " 

Her  collection  is  ar- 
ranged chronological- 
ly; stamps  of  ancient 
roses  follow  her  intro- 
ductory page,  in  which  she  outlines  the 
evolution  of  roses  in  Asia  35  million 
years  ago.  (Most  of  a  write-up  is  in  cap- 


tion form  and  should  never  overshadow 
the  philatelic  material.)  Pointing  to  var- 
ious stamps,  she  describes  the  roses  gallica 
and  damascena,  hybrid  tea  roses  from  the 
turn  of  the  century,  species  that  thrive  in 
New  Zealand  and  Hungary,  and  a  flower 
named  for  Henry  IPs  mistress.  She  saves 
for  last  a  stamp  depicting  her  favorite 
flower,  the  Josephine  Bruce. 

Like  all  philatelists,  Christine  dreams 
of  owning  stamps  that  she  now  cannot 
afford.  She  has  them  circled  in  her  dog- 
eared Scott's  catalogue:  a  set  of  rose-shaped 
watermarks  imprinted  in  the  paper  used 
to  make  certain  British  stamps  between 
1867  and  1880.  A  sin- 
gle watermark  sells  for 
$1,400.  But  she  re- 
cently filled  one  blank 
in  her  album  with  a 
new  stamp  commemo- 
rating the  peace  garden 
planted  on  the  Canadi- 
an-American border. 
Cost:  twenty  cents. 

Christine  has  al- 
ready won  silver  and 
bronze  medals  and  is 
even  now  planning  for  the  Chicago  show 
in  1986.  Viola  says,  "I  think  my  darling 
little  Campbell  has  a  good  shot  at  it." 


and  nearly  once  a  month,  like  a  quail  with 
her  brood  riling  behind  her,  led  the  young 
members  through  the  somber  halls  of  New 
York's  exclusive  Collectors  Club.  "Before 
I  got  my  darling  little  people  into  that 
place,  the  only  juniors  there  were  forty- 
rive  years  old,"  she  says.  She  helped  the 
children  find  subjects,  research  books,  and 
reputable  dealers  and  also  showed  them 
how  to  arrange  their  materials  for  competi- 
tion. She  is  currently  working  with  the 
U.S.  Postal  System  to  help  young  philate- 
lists prepare  for  an  international  show 
planned  for  Chicago  in  1986  (see  box). 

Kids  have  certain  traits  that  make 
them  natural  collectors,"  she 
says.  "So  much  of  this  hobby  is 
just  searching  and  waiting:  a 
stamp  may  have  a  Scott's  catalogue  value 
of  only  ten  dollars  [Scott's  is  the  continual- 
ly updated  Bible  of  philately],  but  it  can  be 
anywhere  in  the  world  and  take  two  years 
to  locate — kids  have  time  on  their  side. 
Another  thing:  they  have  better  eyesight 
and  can  spot  an  error  in  one  tiny  corner  of 
a  stamp  that  any  adult  would  miss.  I've 
seen  one  of  my  juniors  pick  up  a  stamp  at  a 
show  booth  for  two  bucks  and  sell  it  at  the 
next  booth  for  two  hundred  fifty  dollars." 

The  Junior  Ambassadors'  formative 
years,  the  midseventies,  were  a  troubling 
period  for  collectors  because  investors 
turned  to  stamps  as  they  did  to  silver  and 
antiques,  and  drastically  inflated  the  mar- 
ket. A  set  of  three  U.S.  Graf  Zeppelin 
stamps,  issued  in  1930,  ordinarily  worth 
about  $2,000,  suddenly  cost  $9,000.  "One 
guy  would  buy  five  sets.  Who  needs  five? 
When  the  boom  finally  ended,  he  could 
hardly  give  them  away,"  says  Viola.  While 
investors  dominated  the  philatelic  scene, 
many  true  collectors  were  forced  to  the 
sideline. 

Viola,  fortunately,  had  started  a  collec- 
tion that  cost  almost  nothing,  about  Wa- 
tergate. Each  morning  of  the  congression- 
al hearings  she  had  several  envelopes  bear- 
ing U.S.  flag  stamps  canceled  at  the  post 
office.  Depending  on  which  crime  was 
revealed  that  day,  she  put  the  enve- 
lopes in  other  enclosures  and  mailed  them 
to  the  implicated  conspirator  and  the  con- 
gressional investigator  who  had  unearthed 
the  offense;  she  asked  them  to  autograph 
the  enclosed  envelopes  and  mail  them 
back  to  her.  Eventually  she  obtained  cov- 
ers from  John  Haldeman  in  prison  and 
Richard  Nixon  at  San  Clemente  (his  em- 
bossed with  the  presidential  franking  in 
lieu  of  a  stamp).  The  idea  of  combining 
autographs  and  Stamps  was  not  original; 
Theodore  Steinway,  the  piano  manufac- 
turer, had  such  a  collection,  called  "Music 


on  Stamps."  "His  material  wasn't  all  so 
hot,"  says  Viola,  "but  having  the  signa- 
tures of  Paderewski  and  Wagner  instead  of 
cancels  didn't  exactly  hurt." 

Occasionally  she  has  united  her  hobby 
and  her  livelihood.  Twelve  years  ago  she 
started  a  company  called  The  Mail  Box 
and  created  philatelic  advertising  cam- 


paigns. She  was  hired  by  the  Benedictine 
Liqueur  Company  to  design  a  campaign 
around  six  European  stamps  honoring 
Saint  Benedict,  a  project  she  worked  on 
with  the  advice  of  a  curator  at  the  J.  P. 
Morgan  Library.  She  also  started  writing 
for  stamp  journals  and  met  some  remark- 
able topicalists.  Viola  has  traveled  the 
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From  top  left,  a  cover  from  Viola's  Watergate 
collection  signed  by  Carl  Bernstein;  stamps  on 
dance:  Jean  Cocteau's  Nijinsky,  the  Cuban 
Dance  Festival  (on  a  cover  signed  by  Alicia 
Alonso),  and  the  dance  patron  Louis  XIV. 

world,  visiting  aunts  and  uncles,  often  in 
the  company  of  the  scientist  Julian  Hux- 
ley, with  whom  she  had  a  ten-year 
romance  that  began  on  a  boat  trip  from 
Marseilles  to  Port  Said.  Wherever  she 
went,  she  found  a  stamp  club. 

Philately  is  kind  of  an  international 
brotherhood,  much  more  egalitar- 
ian than  many  kinds  of  collecting, " 
she  says.  "The  guy  who  knows  more 
than  anyone  else  about  Korean  stamps 
may  be  a  plumber,  while  the  guy  who 
wants  to  learn  most  about  them  is  a  bank 
president.  Sooner  or  later  they'll  find  each 
other." 

Currently  at  work  on  "The  History  of 
the  Dance,"  she  carefully  lays  out  on  the 
table  exquisite  stamps  of  Fonteyn  and  Nur- 
eyev,  Indian  goddesses,  Dionysian  ritual- 
ists, and  Spanish  flamenco  dancers.  The 
images  suggest  the  challenge  topicalists 
face  when  their  subject  splits  into  subcate- 
gories, each  requiring  special  research. 
"I've  spent  four  years  on  this  thing  and 
haven't  made  a  dent  in  it,"  she  says.  "Col- 
lections are  like  kids:  you  live  with  them, 
watch  them  grow.  I'm  sick  that  I  ever 
parted  with  one.  I'd  never  do  it  again." 

Not  all  philatelists'  collections  are  so 
personal.  If  someone  chooses  a  period  of 
history,  Nazi  Germany  or  colonial  Ameri- 
ca, his  stamps  will  look  like  anyone  else's 
who  pursues  the  same  subject.  But  in  find- 
ing topics  that  mirror  her  lifelong  interest 
in  arts,  politics,  and  young  people,  Viola 
has  created  something  unique.  Nobody's 
albums  are  quite  like  hers.  □ 

Katie  Leishman  is  an  editor  and  free-lance 
writer  in  New  York. 
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THE  WORLD  IN  MINIATURE 


TO  THE  HILL 


THE  ULTIMATE  SPORT- 
DEER  STALKING  IN  THE  SCOTTISH  HIGHLANDS 

BY  RICHARD  A.  WOLTERS 


A  knickers-clad  gamekeeper  of  an  era  past, 
three  Labradors  almost  as  old  as  he  respect- 
fully at  heel,  meandered  across  the  tree- 
lined  drive.  He  touched  his  deerstalker  hat 
in  a  sort  of  salute  (hut  he  was  watching  the 
dogs  as  they  ambled  safe  of  the  station  wag- 
on)-as  I  entered  the  gates  of  the  Farleyer 
Estate  House.  At  the  end  of  the  lane  my 
eyes  gathered  in  the  view  of  manicured 
lawns  and  flower  gardens  leading  to  a 
white  manor  house.  A  butler  opened  the 
d(x>r,  stepped  out  under  the  canopy,  and 
calmly  awaited  the  approaching  station 
wagon.  Through  the  gaping  door,  at  dou- 
ble cadence,  kilt  swishing,  Major  Neil 
Ramsay,  the  owner  of  the  estate,  appeared 
with  a  welcoming  smile  as  broad  as  the 
Perthshire  moors. 

It  was  the  lure  of  red-deei  stalking  that 
had  drawn  me  to  the  Highlands — "to  the 
hill."  Strange  that  so  small  a  '<,unrry  as 
Scotland  give  hunt.  t  • 

mgsports.  Th(  man  ivith  a  I 


el  on  hands  and  knees  through  the  heather 
and  mucky  peat,  belly  soaked,  to  wriggle 
to  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  ancient  red 
stag,  for  the  stalk  is  the  game,  and  it  is 
unique  in  the  world  of  hunting.  Here  at 
Farleyer  House,  for  centuries  the  home  of 
the  Menzies  clan  and  by  the  twentieth 
century  a  retreat  of  Jay  Gould,  the  Ameri- 
can railroad  baron,  the  charm  of  the  tradi- 
tion and  the  customs  of  another  time  are 
recaptured. 

Tea  was  being  served  in  the  entrance 
hall  as  a  maid  directed  me  to  my  room;  the 
butler,  in  black  frock  coat,  followed  with 
my  bags.  The  last  hunting  camp  I  was  in 
had  a  bed  with  a  torn  army  blanket.  My 
twin  beds  at  Farleyer  had  lace  counter- 
panes with  royal-blue  satin  under- 
spreads — where  was  I  ? 

Sn  Edwin  luindseer's  The  Monarch  of  the 
<  >\i  n,  above;  two  stalkers,  with  one  assuming 
lassit  posture  to  use  the  long  spyglass. 


The  sheer  elegance  of  the  manor's  pan- 
eled interior  and  the  sporting  collection 
may  have  provided  an  initial  jolt,  hut  it 
was  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  get  the 
hang  of  settling  in.  After  tea  I  was  shown 
to  the  gun  room,  where  a  cabinet  had  my 
name  on  its  door.  All  guns  would  be 
cleaned  and  locked  away  by  a  gillie  (a  fish- 
ing and  hunting  guide)  in  the  evening. 
Then  to  the  locker  room,  where  boots  and 
outer  garments  were  kept  at  night.  It  was 
flanked  by  a  drying  room;  wet  clothes 
would  be  ready  for  the  next  day's  work.  A 
little  later,  as  I  was  sipping  the 
national  drink  in  front  of  a 
cozy  fire  in  the  gentlemen's 
smoking  room,  with  paintings 
of  the  Queen's  Own  Cameron 
Highlanders  looking  down 
from  the  walls,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  on  arrival  night, 
dinner  dress  would  be  infor- 
mal. Somehow  that  seemed  to 
make  it  easier  to  master  the 
Georgian  silver. 

During  the  following  week  I 
stalked  on  five  different  es- 
tates, all  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Ramsay  enterprise.  Each 
professional  stalker  who  ac- 
companied me  on  the  hunts 
knew  his  land  better  than  I 
know  my  own  bedroom  at 
home.  Twice  I  was  fortunate  to 
have  John  Chalmers  as  my  stalker.  If  John, 
a  fine-looking  man,  had  been  dressed  in 
"my  kind  of  clothes, "  he  could  have  passed 
as  a  financier  on  his  way  to  the  City.  In  his 
knickers,  tweed  jacket,  deerstalker  (a 
Sherlock  Holmes-type  hat),  and  Barbour 
coat  thrown  over  his  shoulders,  he  looked 
like  a  banker  dressed  up  as  a  hunter.  We 
met  at  his  cottage,  and  immediately  he 
took  charge  of  my  rifle.  As  we  walked 
toward  his  four-wheel  drive,  he  reached 
into  his  breast  pocket  and  pulled  out  a  "ci- 
gar." "Will  ye  try  one?"  he  asked  in  soft, 
rolling  tones.  It  was  not  a  cigar;  it  was  one 
of  my  7mm  magnums.  He  pointed  to  a  tar- 
get. I  loaded,  made  the  appropriate 
noise — and  was  an  inch  high. 

Down  the  highway,  along  the  river  Tay, 
we  went.  Wisps  of  early-morning  smoke 
curled  up  from  cottage  chimneys  into  the 
clear,  crisp  air,  newly  touched  by  autumn. 
It  could  be  only  the  most  insensitive  hunt- 
er who  could  enter  the  Highlands  and  not 
be  moved  by  their  beauty.  A  few  miles  on 
the  highway,  then  on  a  lesser  way;  then 
there  was  less  and  then  no  way  at  all;  we 
were  on  the  moors  in  a  mountain  bowl. 
We  had  come  to  the  hill,  the  deer  forest. 

We  were  some  150  miles  north  of  the 
England-Scotland  border,  where  the  deer 


forest  starts.  There  was  not  a  tree,  not  one 
tree  to  be  found.  Oh,  there  are  a  few  places 
in  the  valleys  where  the  modern  farming  of 
trees  takes  place  in  small,  cash-crop 
areas — protected  by  fences  eight  feet  high 
to  keep  out  the  deer — but  it  was  hard  to 
believe  that  Scotland  was  once  a  world  of 
trees.  Climatic  changes,  massive  storms, 
natural  fire,  and  man  destroyed  the  trees. 
(Demands  for  wood  by  England's  great 
shipbuilding  industry  resulted  in  clearing 
the  forests;  and  grazing  animals — includ- 
ing deer — prevented  regeneration.)  Ex- 


The  stalkers  John  Chalmers,  far  left,  and  Nicky  Boulton  in 
Room  at  Farleyer  Estate  House;  above,  Farleyer  on  a  hunt 


tensive  formation  of  peat  favored  the 
growth  of  heather,  not  trees;  and  for  miles 
in  every  direction  it  was  heather  that  cov- 
ered the  foothills. 

The  stalker  John  Chalmers  scanned  the 
landscape  with  his  binoculars;  I  followed 
suit.  I  saw  heather  and  patches  of  grass. 
Unbuckling  the  leather  case  that  held  his 
brass  spyglass,  he  said  quietly,  "Two 
herds."  The  brass  spyglass  was  a  thing  of 
beauty.  From  its  compact  case  it  extended 
in  sections  to  such  a  length  that  the  classic 
stalker's  position  must  be  assumed:  on 
one's  back,  crossed  legs,  with  the  body 
forming  a  tripod.  Two  miles  across  the  val- 
ley he  had  spied  a  stag  in  a  herd  of  hinds, 
and  two  miles  up  the  ridge  he  spotted 
another.  I  still  saw  only  heather.  He 
plucked  some  heather  from  the  ground  and 
tossed  it  into  the  air;  the  wind  told  him 
which  stag  to  follow  and  which  way  to  go. 

With  lunch  bags  slung  across  our 
shoulders,  my  rifle  cased  across  Chalmers's 
back  and  his  walking  staff  in  hand,  we  set 
out.  I  was  close  behind  him.  We  started  to 
climb.  Walking  in  deep  heather  is  hard 
because  you  must  lift  your  legs  high  to  clear 
it.  I  won't  tell  you  my  age,  but  John,  a  year 
younger,  was  sixty-two.  As  we  were  about 
to  pass  over  a  small  ridge,  we  stopped  and 


glassed  the  beasts.  Now  I  saw  them,  maybe 
two  miles  away.  "We  see  them;  they  see 
us,"  John  said.  But  I  saw  no  stag — only 
hinds;  when  I  asked  about  the  stags,  his 
answer  was  a  smile.  For  three  hours  we 
worked  upwind  over  the  top  and  onto  the 
other  side  of  the  hill  (now  recognized  as  a 
mountain  by  my  legs).  John  knew  every 
roll  of  the  land  as  down  we  snaked,  down- 
wind of  the  game,  always  keeping  cover 
behind  a  series  of  knolls.  His  gait  slowed, 
and  I  mimicked  his  bent  knees  arid  stooped 
shoulders.  Peeking  around  a  knoll  I  saw  a 
dozen  hinds  ambling  down 
into  the  valley  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away.  I  touched  John's 
shoulder  and  pointed.  He 
studied  them  and  shook  his 
head.  On  we  went.  A  half  hour 
later,  signaling  silence,  John 
stopped  and  sat  down.  As  he 
pointed  to  the  next  knoll  I 
could  feel  my  heart  pumping. 
We  set  down  our  lunch  and  the 
walking  staff  and  covered  the 
next  three  hundred  yards  on 
our  hands  and  knees.  Slither- 
ing through  the  boggy  ooze  was 
not  comfortable,  but  crawling 
and  sloshing  through  the  cold 
burn  washed  off  the  muck. 
Very  low  and  slow,  on  elbows 
and  knees,  we  inched  up  a 
small  rise  through  the  heather. 
All  I  could  see  ahead  was  his  metal-stud- 
ded boots.  Stopping,  John  lay  down  and 
said  we  would  have  to  wait.  A  grouse  stuck 
up  its  head — if  it  flew  away  shrieking,  off 
would  go  the  herd.  Finally  the  bird  lifted 
quietly  into  the  air,  and  we  were  back  on 
our  bellies.  At  the  top  of  the  knoll,  John 
peeked  over. 

We  had  walked,  climbed,  and  crawled 
for  miles;  it  seemed  impossible  that  anyone 
could  pinpoint  the  game.  I  crawled  for- 
ward and,  with  my  face  in  the  heather,  hat 
pulled  low,  I,  too,  looked.  The  stag  was 
eighty  yards  away.  John  set  the  gun  in  front 
of  me.  I  wriggled  into  position,  put  the 
four-power  scope  to  my  eye,  and  had  a 
head-on,  facing  view.  The  nine-point  deer 
filled  the  whole  glass  and  stood  there, 
looking  at  me.  Off  went  the  safety  .  .  .  for 
a  neck  shot. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  red  stag  I  will 
kill  in  Scotland,  but  I  shall  always  be  able 
to  close  my  eyes  and  see  what  I  saw  through 
the  scope  on  that  first  beast.  We  had 
stalked  to  within  a  stone's  throw — a  classic 
stalk — and  that  is  the  way  the  game  is 
played. 

Scotland's  economy  is  holding  its  own 
today  in  a  troubled  world  with  the  help  of 
the  red  stag.  From  a  ruined  country,  two 
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Major  heil  Ramsay  lights  a  candelabra  tree  guarded  by  silver  stags  in  the  oak-paneled  dining 
room;  below,  a  table  in  the  entrance  hall  is  set  with  predinner  drinks  at  the  end  of  the  day. 


hundred  and  forty  years  ago,  it  has  rebuilt 
itself  as  a  result  of  the  beast's  existence. 
Nowhere  in  the  world,  perhaps,  has  one 
animal  had  such  a  dramatic  effect  on  a 
people  and  its  welfare. 

When  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie  was  de- 
feated, in  1745,  Scotland  was  devastated. 
The  clan  system  collapsed,  the  land  was 
destroyed,  there  was  no  work,  people  lived 
in  nearly  subhuman  poverty.  Then,  at  the 
turn  of  the  century,  the  red  stag  was  dis- 
covered by  the  English  sportsman.  Stalk- 
ing the  stag  became  the  pastime  of  those 
newly  rich  from  England's  Industrial  Rev- 
olution, while  British  gentry  found  a  sport 
that  turned  them  into  poets.  For  pennies 
per  acre,  large  estates  were  leased  or 
bought  and  converted  into  deer  forests.  A 
whole  industry  started,  as  the  new  arriv- 
als— gamekeepers,  engineers,  bankers — 
needed  manor  houses,  hotels,  transporta- 
tion. The  railroad  appeared  in  1848,  but  it 
was  when  Queen  Victoria  made  her  first 
trip  to  Scotland,  in  1842,  and  fell  in  love 
with  the  country  that  the  Highlands  really 
came  alive.  Fascinated  by  the  red  stag, 
Prince  Albert  became  an  avid  stalker.  In 
1854,  Victoria  transformed  a  small  Scot- 
tish house  into  Balmoral  Castle,  giving  the 
signal  to  wealthy  Englishmen  that  stalking 
in  Scotland  was  the  "in"  thing  to  do.  And 
the  price  was  right. 

The  stag  became  a  commodity.  Histori- 
cally, the  sport  of  deer  hunting  was 
reserved  for  the  aristocracy.  Scotland 
changed  that  tradition;  those  who  could 
pay  could  shoot.  If  it  is  a  trophy  a  man  is 
after,  however,  Scotland  is  not  the  place 
to  go.  Beasts  average  about  two  hundred 
pounds,  unlike  the  red  stags  in  the  forests 
of  England  and  central  Europe,  where  they 
are  almost  double  that  weight.  Because  the 
feed  is  meager  and  the  shelter  is  almost 
nonexistent  in  Scotland's  barren  land,  the 
stags'  antlers  are  of  lesser  quality.  (Take 
the  same  animal  and  put  him  in  a  park  with 
feed  and  shelter  for  two  years  and  he  will 
produce  a  magnificent  rack.)  A  Royal 
twelve-pointer  (about  230  pounds)  can  be 
found,  but  it  is  a  rarity.  The  game  here  is 
the  hunt  itself — no  two  stalks  are  alike. 

The  next  morning  John  and  I  were  back 
on  the  moor  on  a  day  when  you  would  not 
have  put  a  brass  monkey  outside.  As  beau- 
tiful as  the  moors  are  in  the  sunshine,  they 
can  be  eerie,  even  frightening,  without  it. 
This  day  was  cold  and  rainy,  but  the  big- 
gest problem  was  the  mist.  Clouds  of  soup 
would  swoop  in,  and  I  literally  lost  John, 
who  was  walking  perhaps  twenty  feet 
ahead  of  me.  Moments  later  he  would 
slowly  reappear,  first  as  a  glob  and  then  as 
some  sort  of  a  mysterious  moving  form.  An 
arm  and  a  leg  would  come  into  view,  then 
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a  body  and  head  without  a  leg.  We  sloshed 
through  the  mud  for  hours,  knowing  that  if 
both  the  beast  and  the  hunter  chanced 
onto  the  same  track,  we  would  wind  up  in 
a  jump  shot  or  a  wrestling  match.  We 
worked  up  and  around  a  hill  and  down  into 
the  valley.  Utterly  lost,  I  was  completely 
in  John's  hands.  The  mist  rolled  in  and 
out,  leaving  me  absolutely  disoriented. 

It  was  getting  funny,  the  kind  of  funny 
when  you  laugh  when  you  are  not  sure 
what  is  happening.  We  stopped  for  a  touch 
of  hot  tea,  and  it  was  reassuring  to  sit 
down — at  least  I  was  getting  one  direction 
straight.  I  asked  John  how  far  we  had 
come,  but  he  knew  I  was  really  asking  if  we 
were  lost.  He  answered  with  a  knowing 
grin  on  his  rain-soaked  face:  "About  three 
miles  .  .  .  and  I  even  know  a  shortcut  to 
the  vehicle."  As  he  passed  me  the  malt,  I 
suggested  that  the  only  stag  we  were  going 
to  see  was  one  who  came  up  to  ask  us  if  we 
had  brought  a  flask.  But  soon  we  were  off 
again  and  starting  on  a  steep  climb.  John 
suggested  that  over  the  ridge  there  might 
be  a  shelter  for  the  herd  from  the  wind  and 
slashing  rain.  We  plugged  on. 

We  both  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  next 
knoll  at  the  same  time,  and  together  we  hit 
the  sopping  ground,  rolling  backwards  off 
the  crest.  John  looked  at  me  in  sheer 
astonishment.  We  had  spied  the  biggest 
stag  ever  seen  by  any  man.  John  lay  flat  on 
his  back  as  if  the  heather  were  his  bed.  He 
had  a  strange  expression  on  his  face.  Slow- 
ly he  rolled  over  to  look  at  me,  raising  his 
eyebrows  as  if  to  say,  "I  don't  believe  it; 
let's  take  another  look!"  Up  to  the  crest 
again  we  crawled,  and  peeked  over.  Fog. 
Nothing  could  be  seen.  Then,  as  the  wind 
began  to  clear  the  haze,  a  form  started  to 
emerge  from  the  mist.  It  was  only  an  out- 
line at  first,  undulating  in  and  out  of  view. 
It  became  a  glob,  and  we  could  make  out  a 
stag  resting  in  a  ground  shelter;  what  was 
presumably  his  body  appeared  to  be  the 
length  of  a  couch.  His  antlers  could  be 
measured  in  yards.  He  might  have  been 
three  hundred  feet  away.  The  mist  swirled 
and  he  was  gone  again,  but  the  three  graz- 
ing hinds  off  to  his  right  remained  in  per- 
fect view. 

John  could  not  believe  what  we  had 
both  seen.  He  just  shook  his  head.  Earlier  I 
had  prayed  that  the  fog  would  roll  back; 
now,  as  we  followed  behind  its  cover,  I 
prayed  that  it  would  envelop  us.  Ever  so 
carefully  we  moved  in  a  flanking  direction. 
The  mist  dissolved  just  enough  to  reveal 
our  foe,  and  I  strained  through  my  binocu- 
lars, but  they  were  fogged  up  and  useless. 
My  bare  eyes  made  out  a  rack  that  was  for 
the  record  book,  and  a  head  as  long  as  my 
arm.  The  plan  was  to  work  the  fog  and  get 
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to  the  rock  on  the  crest.  We  slithered 
through  a  bog  and  up  onto  the  heather.  It 
the  fog  cleared,  we  lay  still;  when  it  con- 
cealed us,  we  moved. 

At  the  rock,  John  lay  waiting  as  I  wrig- 
gled into  position  behind  the  rifle  next  to 
the  ledge.  We  both  looked.  The  fog  was 
thick,  but  you  could  feel  it  slowly  begin- 
ning to  thin  out.  Forms  started  to  dance  in 
front  of  my  eyes.  I  strained  to  make  out 
objects.  Then  we  saw  it.  Its  body  was  as  big 
as  an  oak.  Its  antlers  were  like  mighty 
limb:* — and  that's  exactly  what  they  were! 

Astonished,  I  looked  at  my 
stalker,  the  expert.  His  expres- 
sion never  changed.  He 
tapped  my  shoulder,  pointed, 
and  gave  the  thumbs-up  sign. 
Was  he  mad?  He  wanted  me  to 
shoot  a  fallen  tree!  He  made 
the  sign  again.  I  peered  back 
into  the  soup.  Twenty  feet  in 
back  of  the  tree  a  stag  lay 
behind  a  stump.  "Be  ready," 
John  whispered,  and  I  silently 
released  the  safety.  He  gave  a 
very  low  whistle,  up  jumped 
the  nine-pointer,  and  that  fast 
I  had  him  in  my  telescopic 
sight.  What  a  magnificent  fel- 
low. Young,  maybe  three,  and 
as  stateiy  as  Saint  Hubert's 
stag.  John  touched  my  arm  and 
softly  commanded,  "Dinna 
take  'em. "  I  reversed  the  safety,  and  in  the 
blink  of  an  eye  the  stag  was  swallowed  by 
the  mist.  Chin  on  the  heather,  I  lay  think- 
ing. I  knew  exactly  why  John  had  stopped 
the  kill:  a  beast  of  that  beauty  should  live 
on  to  strengthen  the  herd.  Suddenly  I  was 
cold;  my  legs  were  wet  to  the  bone.  It  was 
then  I  realized  that  it  was  not  a  hard  day's 
work  in  vain.  My  story  with  John  would  be 
my  trophy. 

The  period  between  1850  and  1910  was 
the  Victorian  heyday  of  Highlands  stalk- 
ing, as  Scotland  became  the  rich-man's 
sports  ground.  Two  men  helped  to  set  the 
style  of  the  Victorian  scene.  One  was 
Edwin  Landseer,  the  artist  known  espe- 
cially for  his  dog  paintings.  Yet  critics 
think  that  his  art  dealing  with  the  stag 
contained  more  emotion — he  seemed  to 
see  the  sport  from  the  stag's  point  of  view. 
Landseer  became  a  society  darling,  but  his 
strong  paintings,  such  as  The  Monarch  of 
the  Glen,  added  a  cultural  stature  to  the 
stag  hunt.  The  third  earl  of  Malmesbury 
also  promoted  the  sporr.  In  his  Memoirs  of 
an  Ex-Minister  he  wrote  of  his  affection  for 
Scotland,  his  love  of  the  stalk,  the  humor 
and  rhe  superstitions  of  rhe  Highlanders, 
and  moving  descriptions  of  his  own  be- 
loved Achnacarry  Castle. 


In  London,  the  great  rifle  makers — Pur- 
dey,  Greener,  Holland  and  Holland,  Mar- 
tini-Henry— vied  with  one  another  to  de- 
velop the  best  weapon  for  stalking.  After 
much  quarreling  and  formal  competitions, 
the  Purdey  Express  Train,  affectionately 
known  as  the  Express,  emerged  as  the  best 
sporting  piece,  and  remained  so  for  fifty 
years.  At  the  turn  of  the  century,  with  the 
invention  of  cordite  powder,  the  .500 
Express  was  replaced  by  the  .303  and  .256, 
guns  that  one  could  practice  shooting 
without  becoming  black  and  blue.  Then 


The  engraving,  above,  shows  Prince  Albert,  with  Victoria  on  horse- 
back (rear)  ;  the  stalker  Roger  Sharp,  at  right,  with  trophy. 


the  telescopic  sight  was  developed,  but  its 
use  on  the  moors  was  considered  unsport- 
ing until  hunters  realized  that  the  optics 
helped  make  clean,  fast  kills.  At  first,  wi{ 
open  iron  sights,  dogs  were  required  tl 
track  the  wounded  game.  When  ironi 
sights  were  no  longer  necessary,  the  dogs,] 
which  were  difficult  to  keep  quiet,  also  dis 
appeared  from  the  stalk. 

One  hundred  and  thirty  deer  forests, 
covering  two  and  a  half  million  acres,  were 
established  during  the  height  of  Victoria's 
reign,  and  another  million  acres  were 
added  before  the  era  was  over.  The  duke  of 
Sutherland  held  1,326,000  acres,  and  the 
queen  a  mere  25,000.  Even  if  her  estate 
was  small,  life  there  unfolded  in  an  opu- 
lent manner.  A  typical  royal  shooting  lun- 
cheon, sent  out  to  the  rifles  from  Balmoral 
during  a  deer  drive  in  the  Abergeldie 
woods,  consisted  of  the  following  menu: 
homard  natnrel,  sauce  remoulade;  ragout  de 
rrwuton  provenqal;  poulet  et  langue  a  l'an- 
gkiise;  salade  vosgienne;  epinards  au  beurre; 
pommes  de  terre  mahre  d'hotel;  tarte  aux 
framboises  et  groseilles;  compote  de  peches; 
Sending  au  ri>;  and  apple  dumpling. 

I  ( >day  few  parts  < >f  rhe  world  retain  turn- 
ol-tln  century  (harm;  modern  industry, 
transportation,  and  communication  have 


inevitably  transformed  the  landscape. 
Yet,  forty  miles  north  of  the  bustle  of  Edin- 
burgh, for  eight  to  ten  hours  a  day  on  the 
highland,  the  stalk  is  performed  as  it  was  a 
century  ago,  even  to  the  dress  for  the  fickle 
moors. 

At  Farleyer  House,  the  estate  comes 
alive  at  dusk.  The  men  in  their  dripping 
costumes,  stained  with  peat  muck,  head 
for  the  gun  room  to  put  up  their  rifles.  The 
women  return  from  shopping  and  activi- 
ties at  the  castle.  The  stalker  heads  for  the 
hot  tub;  then,  after  a  short  rest,  we  attend 
a  formal  dinner.  Those  who 
may,  and  who  have  the  nerve, 
don  a  Scottish  dress  kilt.  The 
butler  sounds  the  gong,  a  relic 
from  someone's  India  cam- 
paign, to  announce  dinner. 

The  English  have  never 
been  known  for  their  cooking, 
and  it  is  to  the  Scots'  cred 
that  they  never  seemed  to  a 
low  the  English  to  bring  theirj 
north.  The  table  setting  at  Fa 
leyer  is  itself  something  of  a 
masterpiece,  composed  of 
Scottish  cut  crystal,  Dalton 
china,  and  Georgian  silver 
flatware.  The  startling  center- 
piece, a  two-foot-high  silver 
candelabra  tree  with  stags  at  its 
base,  expresses  the  theme  of 
the  subdued  paintings  and  the 
whole  long,  oak-paneled  room. 

Major  and  Mrs.  Ramsay,  the  beautiful 
Caroline,  set  their  guests  at  ease  with  their 
gracious  manners  and  entertaining  con- 
versation, as  colorful  as  the  wines  and  the 
evening  dress  of  the  ladies.  The  menu  is 
similar  to  that  which  Balmoral  sent  to  the 
stalkers.  Dessert,  always  a  surprise,  might 
be  a  magnificent  stag's-head  sculpture  of 
fruit. 

I  shall  never  forget  my  last  evening  at 
Farleyer  House.  As  we  were  finishing  des- 
sert, the  conversation  suddenly  halted  at 
midword — bagpipes  could  be  heard  at  a 
great  distance.  Everyone's  eyes  brightened 
with  pleasure.  In  the  silence  we  strained 
our  ears  to  catch  the  eerie  melody.  Grad- 
ually the  music  grew  louder.  Then  in  a 
swirl  of  sound  the  great  dining-hall  doors 
were  flung  open,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
pipers  appeared  in  full  Highland  dress, 
their  cheeks  as  round  as  pie  pans.  The 
strathspeys  and  reels,  catchy,  spirited, 
penetrating,  stirred  the  listeners.  But  the 
wail  of  the  bagpipes  was  edged  in  sadness, 
because  of  its  reminder  that  we  had  come 
down  off  the  hill.  □ 

Richard  A.  Wolters  is  the  author  of  The 
Labrador  Retriever  and  Game  Dog. 
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GARDENS 


BY  THE  SEA 


THIS  MONTH,  THE  FLOWERS  OF  MOUNT  DESERT 

ARE  IN  THEIR  GLORY 

TEXT  AND  PHOTOGRAPHS  BYOGDEN  TANNER 


Through  Maine's  long,  dark  winters,  the  gardens  of  Mount  Desert 
Island  lie  asleep,  but  in  June,  as  the  days  lengthen  and  the  sun 
warms  the  earth,  they  awaken  and  by  August  have  blossomed  in 
color  of  an  intensity  that  can  scarcely  be  equaled  anywhere  else. 

Part  of  the  secret  of  this  gorgeous  flowering  is  Maine's  coastal 
climate:  brilliant  summer  days  with  blue  skies  and  scudding 
clouds,  tempered  by  cool  nights  and  washed  by  ocean  air,  with  its 
frequent  fogs  and  heavy  morning  dews.  The  rest  is  the  work  of 
gardeners  who  love  flowers,  know  what  they  are  about,  and  trea- 
sure their  precious  moments  in  the  sun. 

Fine  gardens  have  been  a  tradition  on  the  island  since  it  first 
became  an  artists'  retreat,  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  Early 
enthusiasts  boasted  that  the  main  settlement — known  as  Eden  un- 
til someone  changed  its  name  to  Bar  Harbor — combined  the  scenic 
features  of  both  Norway  and  Italy,  and  claimed,  "No  air  in  the 
world  is  like  the  air  of  Maine, /And  Eden's  air  is  like  champagne." 

By  the  late  nineteenth  century,  wealthy  families  from  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia — Rockefellers,  Astors,  Morgans, 
Stotesburys,  Wideners,  Eliots — began  to  spend  summers  in  Bar 
Harbor  and  in  neighboring  Northeast  and  Seal  Harbors.  Here 
they  built  themselves  thirty-  and  forty-room  "cottages"  that 
rivaled  one  another  as  much  in  the  grandeur  of  their  gardens  as  in 
rheir  exuberant  architecture  of  gable,  turret,  and  sweeping  porch. 

The  horticultural  guiding  light  on  the  island  was  a  celebrated 
landscape  arch  it  e<  t,  Beatrix  Jones  Farrand,  a  well-born  woman 


noted  for  her  commanding  presence,  boundless  energy,  and  mas- 
terful, painterly  eye.  "The  plants  all  trembled,"  someone 
remarked,  "whenever  she  paid  a  visit,  for  fear  they  would  be 
moved."  She  not  only  turned  her  own  family  estate,  "Reef 
Point,"  into  a  six-acre  showpiece  but  also  designed  at  least  forty 
other  big  gardens  on  the  island,  many  of  them  with  lavish  peren- 
nial borders  in  the  style  of  the  great  Gertrude  Jekyll. 

Bar  Harbor's  gilded  age  lasted  through  the  1920s,  falling  victim 
to  the  changing  times,  the  Depression,  and  one  final  blow — a 
devastating  fire  that  swept  the  island  in  1947.  The  only  Farrand 
design  left  in  its  original  form  is  the  one  created  for  Mrs.  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  a  magnificent  two-acre  garden  completed  itf 
1930,  with  tiered  borders  around  a  central  greensward  anfl' 
enclosed  by  a  Chinese  wall.  Maintained  by  Mrs.  Rockefeller's 
descendants,  it  has  in  recent  years  been  opened  to  the  public  one 
day  a  week  in  July  and  August,  though  the  family  is  torn  between 
a  desire  to  share  its  beauty  and  the  wish  to  protect  its  fragility. 

Beatrix  Farrand's  spirit  is  still  alive,  however,  in  other  gardens, 
old  and  new,  large  and  small.  On  these  pages  is  a  sampling  of  the 
best  of  them.  At  their  request,  the  owners'  names  have  been  omit- 
ted, for,  as  one  of  them  remarked,  a  garden,  no  matter  how  beau- 
tiful, is  in  essence  a  personal,  private  kind  of  place.  □ 

( )}>dcn  Tanner,  an  editor,  writer,  and  photographer,  is  especially  inter- 
ested in  nature,  gardening,  and  fishing. 
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rom  secluded  ga  rdens y  clockwise  from 
upper  left:  feathery  white  snakeroot,  multicolored 
sweet  peas,  lustrous  sunflowers,  and  globe-headed  th  'utle. 
Right:  The  Thuya  Garden,  one  of  the  few 
open  to  the  general  public. 


B 


ehind  a  summer  "cottage  " 
in  Northeast  Harbor,  a  bed  of  brilliant  perenniab 
curved  down  to  the  rocky  dhore  and  the 
git  Iter  of  Somej  Sound. 
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TECHSPEC 

Computer  castoffs  are  bringing  in  the  chips. 
By  Stephan  Wilkinson 


FairchM's  early  PNP  transistor  was  low-power,  high-frequency,  and  beautifully  abstract. 


•  A  shimmering  weave,  thousands  of  fila- 
ments, coppery  iridescence  shining  from 
its  depths  .  .  .  An  ancient  feathered 
Inca  cloak?  No,  the  microscopically  pre- 
cise core-memory  wiring  of  an  obsolete 
minicomputer. 

•  A  rectangle  of  dazzling  yet  studiously 
structured  patterns  in  soft  browns,  muted 
greens,  earthy  olives,  and  surprising  vio- 
lets .  .  .  An  American  pieced  quilt? 
Hardly;  it's  the  internals  of  an  integrated 
circuit — a  microchip. 

•  A  Goldhergian  racetrack  of  coiled  wire, 
brassy  pivots,  plastic,  and  color  in  com- 


Stephan  Wilkinson  is  afrequA-w. 
O  >nnoisscur. 


ibu  to 
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plex  tension  ...  A  self-mocking  Da- 
daist  assemblage?  No,  simply  something 
called  a  magnetostrictive  delay  line  from  a 
long-forgotten  computer. 
•  A  mesmeric  pattern  that  pins  your  eye 
with  the  sense  of  an  internal  force  much 
greater  than  the  object  itself  .  .  .  The 
Shroud  of  Turin?  Perhaps,  but  the  descrip- 
tion also  fits  a  logic  board,  a  core  plane,  a 
circuit  module,  or  virtually  any  compo- 
nent of  a  computer  pregnant  with  elec- 
trons ready  to  work  the  miracles  of  memo- 
ry, mock  intelligence,  and  compulsive 
arithmetic  to  which  we've  become  so 
a<  i  ustoined  in  this  binary  age. 

1  i  lu  n.  art  as  well  as  science  in  a  com- 
p  iter?  Aesthetics  as  well  as  energy  in  these 


technoid  artifacts?  Except  for  archival  ef- 
forts by  IBM,  the  Smithsonian,  and  a  cou- 
ple of  other  repositories,  plus  the  broader 
approach  of  a  Boston-based  organization 
called  the  Computer  Museum,  few  seem  to 
think  so.  "The  computer  is  totally  func- 
tional— a  salute  to  the  banal,"  says  the 
poster  dealer  George  Theofiles,  who,  as 
Miscellaneous  Man,  has  made  a  career  of 
collecting  everything  from  champagne 
coolers  and  ineptly  designed  teapots  to  toy 
robots  and  ephemera.  "In  terms  of  design, 
the  personal  computer  is  the  ranch  house 
of  the  1980s." 

Will  some  of  us  look  back,  however, 
and  wonder  why  we  couldn't  foretell  that 
used  Apples,  worn-out  Space  Invaders 
consoles,  and  obsolete  word  processors 
will  be  considered  either  the  height  of 
funk — tomorrow's  Wurlitzers — or  price- 
less icons  of  a  time  that  totally  changed 
society?  "That's  nonsense,"  says  the  scien- 
tific-instruments dealer  Saul  Moskowitz, 
crackling  with  contempt.  "Most  old  com- 
puters are  of  no  value  whatsoever,  and  the 
ones  in  museums  have  been  given  to  them 
by  people  who  knew  exactly  how  much 
they  were  worth."  Moskowitz,  who  sells 
historic  microscopes,  sextants,  transits, 
and  other  instruments  to  collectors  for 
thousands  of  dollars,  points  out  that  "most 
are  worth  significantly  less  than  their  ori- 
ginal purchase  price.  An  R.  and  J.  Beck 
binocular  microscope  would  sell  now  for 
about  $2,600.  It  sold  in  1880  for  the  equiv- 
alent of  about  $75,000.  If  clever  people 
had  bought  those  things  for  profit,  they'd 
have  lost  their  shirts." 

Yet  Apple  I  home  computers — the  orig- 
inal hobbyist  model,  of  which  only  about  a 
dozen  are  known  to  survive — are  said  to 
have  changed  hands  for  as  much  as 
$10,000  and  $15,000;  and  the  country's 
leading  second-hand-computer  dealer, 
Adolf  ("Sonny")  Monosson,  of  American 
Used  Computer  Company,  says  proudly 
that  "we  already  have  some  equipment 
that  we've  refused  to  sell.  We've  had  offers 
up  to  $25,000  for  serial-number  thirteen  of 
the  Digital  Equipment  PDP-8,  the  first 
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real  minicomputer.  We  paid  about  $800 
for  it,  but  it's  a  gorgeous- looking  piece — it 
has  a  smoked-glass  cover  so  that  all  the 
modules  inside  show  on  the  central  board, 
and  lights  blink  along  the  front  panel." 

The  word  "priceless"  is  even 
bandied  about  in  accounts  of  the 
legendary  lost  ark  of  computers, 
the  hand-wired  Altair  8800  that 
was  shipped  to  Popular  Electronics 
magazine  for  testing  and  photog- 
raphy. (Publication  of  a  cover 
story  on  the  Altair  in  January 
1975  is  generally  acknowledged 
to  mark  the  commercial  birth  of 
the  home  computer.)  But  that 
original  Altair  never  made  it 
from  Albuquerque  to  New  York 
City:  it  was  lost  en  route.  The 
next  week,  the  shipping 
company  declared  bankruptcy, 
and  the  prototype  of  all  home 
computers  was  undoubtedly  sold 
for  pennies  in  a  sheriff s  auction 
at  a  Railway  Express  warehouse 
somewhere. 

"Are  these  things  valuable?"  muses  the 
man  to  whom  that  Altair  was  addressed, 
the  Computers  and  Electronics  editor,  Les 
Solomon.  "You  go  to  the  museum  and  see 
a  suit  of  armor  worn  by  a  knight  who  died 
eight  hundred  years  ago.  What's  it  worth? 
I  don't  know,  but  you  can  look  at  it  and 
say,  'Gee,  he  was  small'  It's  historical. 
Meaningful.  Computer  artifacts  should  be 
saved  now.  This  is  the  very  first  industry 
where  almost  everybody  who  was  in  on  it 
at  the  beginning  is  still  alive." 

Computer  technology  moves  so  fast  that 
what  was  priceless  yesterday  will  often  be 
valueless  tomorrow — cast  away,  cannibal- 
ized, scrapped — whether  it's  a  warehouse- 
size  vacuum-tube  supercomputer  or  a 
twelve-year-old's  microprocessed  space 
opera.  Gwen  Bell,  the  Harvard  School  of 
Design  graduate  and  former  international 
city  planner  who  is  now  director  of  the  pio- 
neering Computer  Museum,  feels  that  the 
industry  is  moving  far  too  fast  to  bother 
with  its  own  icons,  and  that  few  within  it 
have  any  sense  of  history  or  aesthetics  in 
any  case.  "When  somebody  tells  these 
engineers  that  a  piece  of  a  computer  is 
beautiful,  they  think  that's  wonderful, "  she 
says.  "On  their  own,  they  see  only  the  use 
for  the  component,  not  the  beauty."  The 
Bells  (her  husband,  Gordon,  a  former  Dig- 
ital Equipment  Corporation  executive,  is 
vice-president  of  Encore  Computer  Cor- 
poration and  the  author  of  one  of  the  stan- 
dard professional  texts  on  computer  hard- 
ware) began  collecting  bits  and  pieces  of 
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computer  hardware  in  1970,  when  Gor- 
don Bell  was  a  professor  at  Carnegie  Tech. 
That  collection,  along  with  DEC's 
26,000-vacuum-tube  Whirlwind,  has  be- 
come the  nucleus  of  the  Computer  Mu- 


Space  War!"  was  the  first  computer  video  game. 


seum,  a  remarkable  industry-supported  as- 
semblage that  will  reopen  in  new  quarters 
on  Boston's  Museum  Wharf  this  fall. 
"These  artifacts  are  the  high-tech,  indus- 

In  computers,  what  was 
priceless  yesterday  will  often  be 
valueless  tomorrow. 

trialized  form  of  art,"  says  Gwen  Bell. 
"Charles  Eames  was  the  first  person  to  see 
and  collect  the  beauty  in  computers  and 
their  components,  in  fact." 

An  early  "mini"  computer — hardly  portable. 


It  was  also  Eames  who  in  1971  designed 
the  "Computer  Wall"  for  IBM's  New  York 
City  headquarters — a  trend-setting,  mul- 
tilayered  display  of  graphics,  documents, 
and  artifacts  that  highlighted  the  history 
and  antecedents  of  the  comput- 
er. Nearby  was  the  original  IBM 
Gallery  of  Art  and  Science,  re- 
placed last  fall  by  the  new,  con- 
siderably larger  IBM  Gallery  of 
Science  and  Art,  at  Fifty-sixth 
Street  and  Madison  Avenue. 
"We  changed  our  priorities,"  an 
IBM  spokeswoman  said  wryly. 
n  The  gallery  also  features  a  price- 
i  less  collection  of  antique  calcu- 
li! lating  machines,  which  can  be 
^  seen  by  appointment. 
|  Only  a  museum  can  house  the 
%  electronic  monsters  and  dino- 
1  saurs  that  dot  the  tar  pits  of  the 
|  computer  era's  brief  past,  but 

0  here  are  some  hints  for  the  silicon 

1  speculator  who  might  want  to 
collect  on  a  smaller  scale: 

•  As  the  inflationary  value  of 
Apple  I's  attests,  microcomputers  are  al- 
ready collectible.  Josef  Bernard,  the  tech- 
nical editor  of  Computers  and  Electronics, 
thinks  that  stone-age  Altairs  and  Imsais  in 
mint  condition  will  always  be  collectible, 
as  will  the  very  first  versions  of  especially 
popular  models  such  as  the  Commodore 
PET.  The  Computer  Museum  staff  advises 
would-be  collectors  to  concentrate  on  im- 
portant very  early  models  from  defunct 
companies,  such  as  the  original  Osborne  I 
portable  computers,  as  well  as  landmark 
machines:  the  very  first  $99  Sinclairs,  an 
original  Apple  I,  an  Altair.  "I  have  a  lot  of 
very  early  micros  from  companies  that 
aren't  around  anymore,  and  there's  no 
demand  for  them  even  as  collector's 
items,"  Sonny  Monosson  warns,  but  he 
agrees  that  pioneering  efforts  by  major 
companies  might  someday  be  valuable. 
"We  certainly  have  begun  collecting  mi- 
crocomputers," says  Uta  C.  Merzbach,  of 
the  Smithsonian,  "and  it's  interesting  to 
wonder  how  many  private  collectors  there 
are.  Sotheby's  made  an  attempt  to  auction 
some  important  computers  a  couple  of 
years  ago  and  it  was  essentially  a  bust,  but 
the  situation  may  change  with  the  smaller 
machines,  since  there  are  so  many  people 
using  them." 

•  Keystones  of  the  computer  edifice  are 
the  pronged  gold-and-silicon  dominoes 
called  microchips.  Since  many  bear  their 
dates  of  manufacture,  it  is  possible  to  iden- 
tify early  ones.  As  one  computer  scientist 
put  it,  however,  "If  there  ever  were  such 
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ARENSKI,  29-31  George  St.,  London,  W1H  5PF.  Tel: 
01-486  0678.  Glass,  paintings,  fine  antique  furniture, 
bronzes,  objets  d'art,  clocks,  papier  mache  and  Faberge, 
with  the  emphasis  on  the  finest  Works  of  Art  of  the 
19th  C. 

BRITISH  ANTIQUE  EXPORTERS  LTD.,  Queen 
Elizabeth  Avenue,  Bureess  Hill,  West  Sussex,  RH15 
9RX.  Tel:  104446)  45577.  Telex:  87688.  Suppliers  of 
containers  of  fine  antique  furniture  and  decorative 
accessories  from  $12500.  Full  money  back  guarantee  if 
not  completely  satisfied.  Also  suppliers  of  Wooton 
desks. 

T.  CROWTHER  &.  SON  LTD.,  282  North  End  Road, 
Fulham,  London  SW6  1NH.  Tel:  01-385  1375/7.  Fine 
and  extensive  stocks  of  18th  and  early  19th  century 
English  furniture,  carved  wood  and  marble 
chimneypieces,  garden  ornaments  and  figures.  Antique 
oak  and  pine  panelling  supplied  and  fixed. 

NOORTMAN  &.  BROD,  24  St.  James's  Street, 
LONDON  SW1A  1HA.  Tel:  01-839  2606  &.  3871. 
Telex:  915570  and  52  East  76th  Street,  NEW  YORK, 
N.Y.  10021.  Tel:  (212)  7723370.  Telex:  968597  and 
Vrijthof  49,  6211  LE  MAASTRICHT,  Holland. 
Tel:  043-16745.  Telex:  56594.  Old  Masters,  Barbiion  &. 
Impressionist  Schools,  British  Paintings  and 
Watercolours. 

PARKER  GALLERY  (Estb.  1750),  12a- 12b  Berkeley 
St.,  London  W1X  5 AD  (opposite  Mayfair  Hotel)  Tel: 
01-499  5906.  Marine,  Military,  Topographical  and 
Sporting  Paintings,  Prints  and  Watercolours,  Old  Maps, 
Ship  Models  and  Curios. 


BOOKS  AND  PRINTS 

Rare  book^  and  manuscripts  from  London.  Send  for 
"The  Book  Reporter",  our  catalogue  of  latest 
acquisition  .  JULIAN  BROWNING,  It  234,  6, 
Albemarle  Way,  London  EC1,  England. 


INTERIOR  DESIGNERS  &  DECORATORS 

JEAN  B.  AT  DESIGN  DIRECTION,  308  King's  Rd., 
London,  SW3.  Tel:  01-351  3298/9.  International 
Designers  —  Residential  &.  Commercial.  Extensive 
selection  of  fabrics,  wallpaper,  carpets.  Specialising  in 
complete  home  decorating,  furnishings  and  accessories. 


 REMOVALS  &.  SHIPPING  

MICHAEL  DAVIS  SHIPPING  LTD.,  1 1 1  Mortlake 
Road,  Kew,  London  TW9  4AU  England.  Tel:  01-876 
0434.  29  East  61st  Street,  NY,  NY  10021  U.S.A.  Tel: 
(800)  277  7212,  (NY)  (212)  832  3655.  The  leader  in  fine 
an  &.  antiques  packing,  shipping,  storage  -  anywhere  in 
the  U.S.  or  world. 


 SPECIALIST  SUPPLIERS  

TUDOR  OAK  (KENT)  LTD.,  Bakers  Cross, 
Cranbrook,  Kent.  Tel:  0580  712465.  Reproduction 
1 6th- 18th  century  English  Oak  Furniture.  Chairs, 
Dining-Tables,  Sideboards,  Occasional,  Four-Poster 
Beds.  Distressed  Antique  Finish. 
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things  as  chip  collectors,  they'd  prohahly 
kill  for  examples  of  particularly  early 
4004s,  8008s,  Z80s,  or  68000s,  but  finding 
them  would  be  almost  impossible.  The 
first  Z80  is  probably  in  some  traffic-light 
controller  in  Skokie. "  Another  problem  is 
their  size:  though  the  entire  potted  chip  is 
usually  about  the  area  of  a  postage  stamp, 
the  actual  circuitry  inside  could 
be  fashioned  into  a  small  ballroom  for 
pinhead  angels  and  can  only  be  viewed 
— as  at  the  Computer  Museum — under 
magnification. 

•  There  are  already  collectors  who  special- . 
ize  in  the  myriad  shapes  and  forms  of  com- 
puter punch  cards,  and  computer  old-tim- 
ers who  boast  of  having  "the  original 


The  first  transistor,  assembled  in  1 947  at  Bell 
Laboratories,  won  a  Nobel  Prize  for  its  inven- 
tors in  1956. 

paper-tape  Basic,"  so  the  saving  of  soft- 
ware on  more  modern  media — magnetic 
tape  or  floppy  discs — has  some  precedent. 
In  fact,  the  Boston  collector  Roe  Adams 
III  has  not  only  amassed  over  7,000  discs 
carrying  programs  for  Apple  computers; 
he's  had  about  a  hundred  of  them  signed  by 
their  creators.  "A  lot  of  the  early  programs 
from  companies  that  have  since  disap- 
peared are  incredibly  rare — though  of 
course  they  have  no  market  value,"  he 
says.  Adams,  a  software  reviewer  and  con- 
sultant, is  proudest  of  his  collection  of  all 
the  600-odd  Adventure  games  ever  pub- 
lished for  Apples,  for  he  has  solved  to  com- 
pletion  every  one  of  them. 

"Certainly,  important  software  should 
preserved,"  says  the  Smithsonian's 


Merzbach,  "but  the  problem  is  keeping  it 
in  a  readable  form.  If  you  have  a  book,  you 
can  read  it,  but  with  software,  you  need  a 
machine  to  do  that."  (There's  a  use  for  all 
those  micros  you've  collected.)  Still,  ep- 
ochal breakthrough  software  in  first- 
release- version  1.0's  might  be  the  first 
editions  of  the  future,  when  programmers' 
bugs  will  be  discussed  as  seriously  as  typos 
and  post-publication  editings.  However, 
since  software  can  be  duplicated  easily, 
only  legitimate  master  discs  in  the  publish- 
er's packaging  and  accompanied  by  origi- 
nal documentation  (computerese  for  "in- 
struction manual")  will  count. 

•  Home-computer  games  "are  ripe  for  ca- 
tegorization, hierarchy,  a  pecking  order — 
all  the  requirements  for  a  collectible  to  be 
successful,"  says  the  Miscellaneous  Man, 
George  Theofiles.  "I  can  already  envision 
conventions  devoted  to  them.  If  you  want 
to  be  a  speculator  in  future  collectibles, 
you'll  do  far  better  buying  closeouts  of 
obsolete^video  games  than  you  will  buying 
computers."  He  warns,  however,  "What's 

These  artifacts  are  the 
high-tech,  industrialized 
form  of  art. 

important  is  the  complete  set:  an  Atari 
game  without  the  original  package  is 
worthless. "  The  Computer  Museum  owns 
the  original  computer  video  game,  "Space 
War!,"  a  primitive  but  intensively  pro- 
grammed missile  joust  developed  by  three 
MIT  hackers  in  the  early  1960s  and  played 
on  a  $100,000  PDP-1.  Less  important  but 
more  numerous  are  the  home-TV  Pong 
games  gathering  dust  in  many  an  attic. 

•  With  a  half-life  measured  in  the  months 
it  takes  the  public  to  tire  of  them,  out- 
moded arcade-game  units  that  originally 
cost  thousands  of  dollars  are  often  avail- 
able through  manufacturers  and  distribu- 
tors for  a  fraction  of  that  sum.  As  inter- 
active video-disc  technology  enters  the 
market  to  produce  arcade  games  of  increas- 
ing complexity,  it  becomes  obvious  that 
the  pool  of  cast-off  consoles  will  soon  be 
deepening. 

•  Finally,  there  are  the  millions  of  myste- 
rious disc  readers,  integrated  circuits,  logic 
boards,  modules,  silicon-chip  wafers,  core 
memories,  and  other  instantly  outmoded 
computer  components  that  can  be  re- 
garded as  either  junk  or  high-tech  jewelry, 
electronic  abstracts,  patterns  of  the  purity 
of  the  most  important  machine  man  has 
yet  made.  Inside  its  banal  box  lives  a  world 
of  beauty  that  is  ripe  for  discovery.  □ 
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WINE 


BETTER  THAN  BORDEAUX 

Long  underestimated,  the  wines  from  the  Cotes  du  Rhone 
include  some  of  the  finest  in  France. 

By  Auberon  Waugh 


Harvest  on  the  steep,  slatey  Cote  Rotie,  an  area  once  judged  the  "queen  of  the  Rhone. 


Throughout  history  the  best  red  wines 
from  the  Rhone  Valley  have  generally 
been  thought  superior  even  to  those  of 
Bordeaux.  It  was  only  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  in  fact,  that  Bordeaux  wine  mak- 
ers began  to  take  themselves  seriously; 
until  then,  their  wine  was  treated  as  a  vin 
de  I'annee  and  drunk  as  soon  as  people 
could  get  their  hands  on  it.  Hardly  a  cen- 
tury ago,  Hermitage — the  richest  and  ful- 
lest of  Rhone  Valley  wines,  grown  in  the 
same  place  for  2,000  years — was  still  being 
discussed  as  the  equal  of  Chateau  Lafite. 

Hermitage  fell  from  esteem  partly  be- 
cause its  production  is  so  tiny — the  total 
area  covers  only  304  acres  of  rough,  steep 
terrain — and  partly  because  Bordeaux,  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  was  more  accessible  to 
the  international  wine  trade.  Yet  another 
reason  was  that  the  best  Hermitage 
reaches  its  peak  only  after  twenty  years — 
longer  than  many  people  are  prepared  to 
wait.  Finally,  fashion  changed,  toward  the 
thinner,  more  refined  Cabernet  Sau- 
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vignon  of  the  Medoc,  away  from  the  meat- 
iness  of  the  Syrah  grape. 

Now,  all  of  a  sudden,  wine  drinkers 
have  begun  to  take  the  Rhone  vintages 
very  seriously  indeed,  discovering  ne- 
glected virtues  in  the  Syrah  and  Grenache 
grapes.  Wines  of  the  Rhone  Valley  are 
without  any  question  the  best  buy  from 
France  today. 

There  are  a  number  of  plausible  expla- 
nations. Since  the  insane  prices  paid  for 
the  1982  premiers  cms  in  Bordeaux,  no- 
body in  Europe  is  prepared  to  drink  them, 
although -some-peepl#-have  been  buying 
them  as  an  investment — unwisely,  I 
think.  Besides  having  suffered  a  run  of 
poor  vintages  in  1974,  1975,  1977,  1980, 
and  1981,  the  wines  of  Burgundy  have 
been  pricing  themselves  out  of  the  market 
for  a  long  time.  When  the  growers  of  the 
southern  Rhone,  particularly  in 
Chateauneuf-du-Pape,  tried  following 
Burgundy  up  the  price  spiral  in  the  early 
1970s,  nobody  bought  their  wine  until 
they  relented  and  reduced  their  prices, 
result  was  a  great  flood  of  mature 
teauneuf-du'Pape  on  the  market,  in- 
miraculous  1967  vintage — 


probably  the  best  in  living  memory,  after 
1961  and  possibly  1978. 

A  more  amiable  explanation  is  that  a 
great  wine-producing  area  has  been  redis- 
covered owing  to  general  economic  cir- 
cumstances. Even  now,  the  best  red  wines 
from  Hermitage  and  the  best  whites  from 
the  almost  unknown  appellations  of  Con- 
drieu  and  Chateau  Grillet  can  compare, 
after  twenty  years  and  five  years  respec- 
tively, with  the  very  best  from  Chateaux 
Latour  and  Margaux,  or  Corton-Charle- 
magne  and  Le  Montrachet — at  half  the 
price  in  the  case  of  the  whites,  a  quarter  in 
the  case  of  the  reds. 

Farthest  north  in  the  Rhone  area,  the 
vineyards  of  Cote  Rotie  ("roasted  slope"), 
although  tiny  in  area — only  178  acres  in 
1973,  252  last  year — were  once  j udged  the 
equal  of  Hermitage.  Cote  Rotie  was  called 
the  queen  of  the  Rhone,  while  Hermitage 
was  king.  Both  are  made  chiefly  from  the 
Syrah  grape,  but  on  the  Cote  Rotie  this 
was  traditionally  blended  with  up  to  20 
percent  of  Viognier,  the  noble  white  grape 
that  grows  only  in  the  northern  Rhone, 
and  then  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  In 
recent  years,  unfortunately,  various  trou- 
bles have  afflicted  the  Cote  Rotie:  nobody 
wants  to  work  the  steep,  slatey  terraces; 
workers  have  drifted  away;  growers  have 
been  tempted  into  overproduction,  re- 
placing the  difficult  Viognier  grape  or 
dropping  it  entirely. 

Nevertheless,  a  few  growers  still  manage 
to  produce  the  original,  magnificent  red 
wine  that,  at  its  best,  is  more  delicate  and 
feminine  than  either  Hermitage  or  the 
best  Chateauneuf — notably  E.  Guigal,  at 
his  two  properties,  La  Moulieu,  on  the 
Cote  Blonde,  and  La  Landonne,  on  the 
Cote  Brune;  and  Georges  Jasmin,  whose 
wines  are  slightly  less  long-lived  than 
either  of  these  but  retain  the  authentic 
Viognier  touch. 

Just  down  the  Rhone  from  the  Cote 
Rotie  are  the  two  best  dry  wjjji^vines  of 
the  region  and,  I  would  say,  of  the  world: 
Condrieu  and  Chateau  Grillet.  Condrieu 
is  not  easy  to  come  by,  and  Chateau  Grillet 
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is  almost  unprocurable  outside  the  most 
expensive  restaurants  of  Paris  and  the 
Rhone.  Both  are  made  exclusively  from 
the  Viognier  grape,  which  in  old  age  some- 
times reverts  to  the  buttery  nose  and  hon- 
eyed, cigarlike  flintiness  of  the  best  old 
Chardonnay  but  at  its  peak  has  a  wonder- 
ful, subtle,  delicately  balanced  fruit  that  I 
have  never  found  in  any  other  grape.  The 
connoisseur  and  writer  Hugh  Johnson 
swears  that  these  wines  should  be  drunk 
young;  yet,  last  November,  at  the  Castle 

The  noble  Viognier  grows 
only  in  the  northern  Rhone, 
and  there  with  difficulty. 

Hotel  in  Taunton,  Somerset,  England,  we 
opened  three  bottles  of  a  Chateau  Grillet 
1961.  One  was  the  best  dry  white  wine  I 
have  ever  drunk. 

Chateau  Grillet  is  the  smallest  appella- 
tion in  France,  of  fewer  than  seven  and  a 
half  acres,  with  only  one  grower,  and  pro- 
ducing about  10,000  bottles  a  year.  Con- 
drieu,  with  thirty-five  acres  and  twelve 
main  growers,  produces  about  2,500  cases 
a  year.  These  rare  wines  are  not  at  all 
cheap  by  Rhone  standards,  because  the 
French  relish  them,  though  few  outsiders 
have  heard  of  them.  If  you  are  lucky 
enough  to  find  some,  you  will  pay  only 
about  halt  the  price  of  a  grand  cru  of  white 
Burgundy.  The  best  grower  I  have  discov- 
ered in  Condrieu  is  Georges  Vernay,  but 
Paul  Multier  and  Pierre  Dumazet  are  said 
to  be  as  good. 

The  next  appellation  as  one  travels  south 
down  the  Rhone  is  St.  Joseph,  a  poor 
man's  Cote  Rotie.  This  was  granted  appel- 
lation status  only  in  1 956  and  is  the  lightest 
of  the  northern  Rhone  reds  made  predom- 
inantly from  the  Syrah  grape.  It  should  be 
drunk  comparatively  young  and  has  its 


The  regions  of  the  Cotes  du  Rhone. 


admirers.  Hugh  Johnson  and  many  others 
back  Paul  Jaboulet's  St.  Joseph  Le  Grand 
Pompee  as  one  of  the  best.  I  have  tried  it 
but  have  yet  to  find  a  bottle  worth  getting 
excited  about,  while  several  I  tried  were 
quite  nasty.  A  better  and  cheaper  light 
Syrah  has  just  been  introduced  in  the 
Coteaux  de  Tricastin,  southern  Rhone,  at 
the  Domaine  de  la  Tour  d'  Elyssas. 

South  of  St.  Joseph  and  approaching 
the  magnificent  sloping  cliffs  of  Hermi- 
tage, one  first  passes  through  the  village  of 
Crozes- Hermitage, 
which  again  pro- 
duces respectable 
wines  from  the  Sy- 
rah, though  they  are 
very  poor  relations  of 
the  true  Hermitage. 

Hermitage  is  the 
final  consummation 
of  the  Syrah  grape,  a 
blockbuster  of  a  wine 
just  coming  into  its 
own  after  fifteen 
years  in  the  bottle;  it 
needs  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years  be- 
fore its  enormous 
complexity  can  be 
fully  appreciated. 

The  best  I  have  ever  drunk  was  a  1 96 1  Her- 
mitage La  Chapelle  from  Jaboulet  Aine. 
They  say  the  1978  will  be  equally  good  in 
fifteen  years.  The  other  top  growers  are 
J.-L.  Chave,  H.  Sorrel,  J.-L.  Grippat,  and 
M.  Chapoutier,  but  there  is  no  bad  wine 
made  in  Hermitage. 

South  of  Hermitage  is  Cornas.  Hugh 
Johnson  writes  it  off  as  Hermitage's  coun- 
try cousin — "another  dark  Syrah  wine 
which  only  becomes  a  drink  for  fastidious 
palates  after  years  in  bottle,"  he  opines. 
Well,  the  worst  year  in  the  northern 
Rhone  is  said  to  be  1975,  yet  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned  a  1975  Cornas  from  Auguste 
Clape  (probably  the  best  grower) 
puts  Johnson's  St.  Joseph  Le 
Grand  Pompee  to  shame.  (This 
thick,  black-to-purple,  in- 
tensely concentrated  wine  is 
the  only  grape  product  that 
can  be  drunk  with  Roquefort 
cheese.) 
Just  south  of  Cornas  is  the 
village  of  St.  Peray,  where  a 
heavy,  rather  thick  sparkling  wine  is 
made  by  the  champagne  method.  It  is 
not  to  my  taste.  After  Valence,  one  is  in 
the  southern  Rhone,  or  Cote  du  Rhone 
proper,  where  vast  quantities  of  high-qual- 
ity table  wine  are  made;  the  exports  have 


overtaken  those  of  Burgundy  and  Beaujo- 
lais.  The  best  red  wine  comes  from  the 
huge  Chateauneuf-du-Pape  area,  where 
many  grape  varieties  are  used,  predomi- 
nantly Grenache.  Chateauneuf  has  been 
sneered  at  as  being  strong,  thick,  and 
facile,  but  there  are  half  a  dozen  producers 
whose  wine,  after  ten  years  or  so  in  the  bot- 
tle, can  be  numbered  among  the  great 
wines  of  France:  the  Domaines  du  Vieux 
Telegraphe,  la  Nerthe  and  Montredon, 
Chateaux  Fortia  and  Beaucastel,  Jabou- 
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The  label  to  look  for — that  of  France's  tiniest  appellation. 


let's  Les  Cedres,  Lucien  Brunei's  Les  Cail- 
loux,  and  even  Louis  Arnaud's  Domaine 
de  Cabrieres-les  Silex.  Unlike  young  Bor- 
deaux or  even  five-year-old  Burgundies, 
however,  these  heavy  Rhone  wines  taste 
quite  bad  when  young. 

One  must  not  leave  the  region  without 
mentioning  what  may  be  the  two  best  roses 
in  the  world,  from  Tavel  and  Lirac.  The 
same  claim  is  made  for  the  more  delicate 
roses  of  Marsannay,  near  Dijon,  in  north- 
ern Burgundy,  but  I  would  back  the  heftier 
Rhones.  Finally,  the  intensely  sweet, 
heavily  fortified  Muscat  de  Beaumes  de 
Venise,  which  five  years  ago  was  dismissed 
as  a  tart's  tipple,  has  more  or  less  replaced 
Sauternes  as  a  dessert  wine  in  England. 
The  most  popular  version  comes  from 
Vidal-Fleury,  the  grandest  from  the  Do- 
maine Durban.  Both  are  so  richly  scented 
you  could  put  them  in  your  buttonhole. 

The  United  States  is  now  seventh  in  the 
league  of  Rhone  drinkers,  having  im- 
ported only  266,000  cases  in  1981  as  com- 
pared to  the  2  million  cases  that  went  to 
Switzerland,  or  1.2  million  cases  to  Bel- 
gium. The  Rhone  area  produces  at  least 
four  of  the  best  eight  or  ten  wines  of  all 
France.  While  the  prices  of  more  famous 
areas  are  running  amok,  wine  lovers  would 
do  well  to  discover  its  virtues.  □ 
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Elegance  is  never  achieved  in  the  same  way  twice. 


Preferred  Hotels.  Each  elegant.  Each  unique. 
Each  prefers  the  American  Express*  Card. 


UNITED  STATES 

ANCHORAGE 

•  Hotel  Captain  Cook 
ATLANTA 

•  Colony  Square  Hotel 
AUSTIN 

•  La  Mansion  Hotel 
BEVERLY  HILLS/LOS  ANGELES 

•  Beverly  Wilshire  Hotel 
BOSTON 

•  The  Colonnade 
CHICAGO 

•  The  Barclay  Chicago 

•  The  Knickerbocker  Chicago 
DALLAS 

•  The  Mansion  on  Turtle  Creek 
DENVER 

•  The  Brown  Palace  Hotel 
DETROIT 

•  Hotel  Pontchartrain 
FT  LAUDERDALE 

•  Pier  66  Hotel  and  Marina 
GRAND  RAPIDS 

•  Amway  Grand  Plaza  Hotel 
HOUSTON 

•  The  Warwick 

•  The  Warwick  Post  Oak 
KANSAS  CITY 

•  Alameda  Plaza  Hotel 
KEYSTONE,  CO 

•  Keystone  Lodge- 
LAS  VEGAS 

•  Desert  Inn  Country 
Club  &  Spa 

LOUISVILLE 

•  The  Seel  bach  Hotel 
MEMPHIS 

•  The  Pea  body 


MILWAUKEE 

•  The  Marc  Plaza  Hotel 

•  The  Pfister  Hotel 
MINNEAPOLIS 

•  Marquette  Hotel 
NEW  ORLEANS 

•  The  Pontchartrain  Hotel 
OKLAHOMA  CITY 

•  Skirvin  Plaza  Hotel 
PALM  BEACH 

•  The  Breakers 
ST.  PAUL 

•  The  Saint  Paul 
SALT  LAKE  CITY 

•  Hotel  Utah 
SAN  ANTONIO 

•  La  Mansion  del  Rio 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

•  The  Stanford  Court  Hotel 


SEATTLE 

•  The  Sorrento  Hotel 
WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

•  The  Embassy  Row 

•  The  Watergate  Hotel 
WILMINGTON,  DE 

•  Hotel  duPont 
CANADA 
CALGARY 

•  International  Hotel  of  Calgary 
OTTAWA/HULL 

•  Hotel  Plaza  de  la  Chaudiere 
TORONTO 

•  Park  Plaza  Hotel 

•  Hotel  Plaza  II 

•  The  Prince  Hotel 
AUSTRIA 
VIENNA 

•  Hotel  Im  Palais  Schwarzenberg 


The  American  Express®Card.  Don't  leave  home  without  it." 


TELS 

"AVorldWidl 


Possibly  the  last  of  the  great  private  collections. 
For  reservations  from  all  50  states  and  Canada 
call  toll-free  1-800-323-7500.  In  Chicago  call  312-953-0505. 
Or  ir  world  reservation  center  in  the  U.S.  206432. 

In  Euro      all  London  01-409-0814  or  telex  26  2354  JDCO  G. 

A  im  47-31-73,  Frankfurt  0611-287-524. 

In  I  long  Konj    til  3-682335  or  telex  (780)  34064  PENGP  HX. 


ENGLAND 

LONDON 

•  The  Dorchester 
FRANCE 

PARIS 

•  Hotel  Le  Bristol 
GERMANY 

COLOGNE 

•  Excelsior  Hotel  Ernst 
DUSSELDORF 

•  Hotel  Breidenbacher  Hof 
FRANKFURT/WIESBADEN 

•  Hotel  Nassauer  Hof 
MUNICH 

•  Hotel  Bayerischer  Hof 
NORWAY 

OSLO 

•  Holmenkollen  Park  Hotel 
SWITZERLAND 

GENEVA 

•  Le  Richemond 
LUCERNE 

•  Grand  Hotel  National 
ZURICH 

•  Hotel  Baur  Au  Lac 

•  Dolder  Grand  Hotel 
HONG  KONG 

•  The  Peninsula 
JAPAN 
TOKYO 

•  Imperial  Hotel 
PHILIPPINES 
MANILA 

•  The  Manila  Peninsula 
THAILAND 

BANGKOK 

•  The  Bangkok  Peninsula 


PRIVATE  LINE 


TIP  OF  ANOTHER  ICEBERG 

With  the  dog  days  upon  us,  and 
thus  not  a  moment  too  soon, 
here  is  one  more  unpronounce- 
able  arctic  treat.  It's  Glaz^n 
ice,  pure  glacial  ice  chipped  from  icebergs 
in  Greenland  and  said  to  have  been 
formed  under  intense  pressure  up  to 
100,000  years  ago.  Air  trapped  in  bubbles 
in  the  ice  ("air  so  old,"  they  say,  "it  may 
never  have  been  breathed")  bursts  in  a 
soothing  whisper.  You  can  hear  it  if  your 
ears  are  sharp,  but  the  song  of  the  melting 
ice  is  about  as  fascinating  as  a  pet  rock's. 

Still,  Glaz^nice  seems  to  be  a  commod- 
ity whose  time  has  come.  Introduced  in 
mid-May  at  the  Bloomingdale's  delicacies 
counter,  the  primordial  crystals  were 
snapped  up  immediately  for  national  dis- 
tribution by  Haagen-Dazs.  It's  nice  ice,  as 
well  it  should  be,  at  seven  dollars  per  thir- 
ty-five-ounce  bag,  sufficient  for  about  fifty 
martinis.  Beware  of  imitations. 

CHEAP  AT  TWICE  THE  PRICE 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  has 
been  basking  in  the  glory  of  its  recent 
acquisition  of  Saint  John  on  Patmos,  said  to 
be  one  of  the  very  last  works  in  private 
hands  by  Hans  Baldung  Grien,  a  master 
among  the  generation  of  late-Gothic  and 
Renaissance  German  painters  (hitherto 
poorly  represented  at  the  Met)  that  fol- 
lowed Albrecht  Diirer. 

It  seems  almost  churlish  to  ponder  what 
the  museum  spent  for  their  new  treasure, 
but  the  dealer  Eugene  Thaw's  price  was 
reportedly  nearly  2  million  dollars.  Ac- 
cording to  Claus  Virch,  a  former  Met  cura- 
tor turned  private  dealer,  the  Met  could 
have  bought  it  from  him  years  ago  for 
much  less  money.  Having  purchased  it  in 
1974  at  auction,  Virch  loaned  it  to  the 
Wallraf-Richartz  Museum,  in  Cologne,  in 
hopes  that  a  German  institution  would 
scare  up  the  funds  to  acquire  it.  None  did, 
so  he  offered  the  painting  to  Thaw  for  a 
sum  he  will  not  disclose,  said  by  insiders  to 
have  been  "a  song."  Virch  says  he  was 
"amazed"  to  hear  that  Thaw  had  sold  it  to 
the  Met:  "He  told  me  he  had  a  private 
client."  When  we  first  contacted  him  on 


this  matter,  Virch  conceded  that  he  did 
not  consider  the  transaction  between 
Thaw  and  himself  to  be  entirely  con- 
cluded. Thaw  declined  comment.  Three 
weeks  later,  after  a  consultation  with 
Thaw,  Virch  called  us  to  say,  "I'm  terribly 
satisfied  now  with  the  conclusion  of  the 
sale  and  very  happy  that  the  painting 
ended  up  in  the  Metropolitan,  where  I 
always  wanted  a  Baldung  Grien." 

Such  magnanimity.  During  Virch's  days 
at  the  Met,  the  institution  passed  up  Bal- 
dung's  Eve,  the  Serpent,  and  Death 
(shown),  thought  by  many  experts  to  be 
an  even  finer  example  of  the  artist's 
genius.  The  Met  turned  it  down  at 
$586,000,  and  it  wound  up  in  Ottawa, 
Canada,  at  the  National  Gallery. 
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IN  PUTMAN  STYLE 

Steve  Rubell  and  Ian  Schrager,  whose  last 
big  project  was  the  epoch-making  Man- 
hattan oasis  Studio  54,  may  be  making 
Gotham  history  again,  this  time  more  dis- 
creetly. Together  with  their  partner  Phil 
Pilevsky,  they  are  converting  the  very  drab 
Executive  Hotel,  on  Madison  Avenue, 
into  the  quietly  glamorous  Morgans 
(named  for  J. P.,  whose  library  lies  one 
block  south  of  their  new  establishment). 
Of  the  superannuated  Executive,  only  the 
shell  will  remain.  Inside,  all  is  being  trans- 
formed by  the  preeminent  Parisian  interior 
designer  Andree  Putman.  Morgans  is  her 
first  major  outing  in  this  country;  it  is  due 
to  open  in  September. 

Seeking  a  designer,  Rubell  et  al.  pored 
over  architecture  magazines  and  were  in- 
variably struck  by  the  crisp  Putman  look. 
"We  somehow  felt,"  Schrager  later  ex- 
plained to  the  designer,  "that  you  could  do 
a  bathroom  without  thinking  of  marble." 

Speaking  in  a  dark,  husky  alto,  Putman 
told  us  how  she  approached  her  assign- 
ment. "I  made  a  mental  list  of  all  the 
things  I  hated  in  hotels:  patterns,  the 
nightmare  of  patterns,  the  worst  fabrics, 
terrible  flowers  in  oversized  arrangements, 
either  very  rude  people  or  overly  dignified, 
and  not  enough  care." 

Morgans  reveals  Putman's  distinctive 
brand  of  high-tech  classicism.  Her  muted 
palette  relies  on  neutral  grays,  blacks,  and 
whites.  "If  I  had  to  describe  the  colors  in  a 
word,"  she  remarked,  "there  is  no  color." 
There  is  an  august  simplicity  in  the  choice 
of  furnishings  and  the  subtle  interplay  of 
textures  and  materials.  The  arrangement 
of  a  bedroom  seems  so  inevitable,  one 
hardly  experiences  it  as  designed  at  all. 

The  hotel  will  have  two  restaurants:  the 
informal  Morgans  Bar  and  another,  grand- 
er room,  as  yet  unnamed,  a  triumph  of 
warm  black,  mirrors,  and  luminous  etched 
glass.  Both  will  serve  patrons  until  4:00 
A.M.  There  will  be  eighty-seven  single 
rooms,  thirty  suites,  six  loft  apartments, 
one  penthouse,  and  the  unique  Cathedral 
Room,  a  vast  former  storeroom  that  Put- 
man discovered  and  fell  in  love  with.  Most 
rooms  will  be  outfitted  with  stereo  cassette 
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vers  and  VCR-equipped  television  sets, 
with  the  desk  maintaining  a  lending  li- 
brary of  videotapes. 

From  Morgans,  Putman  goes  on  to 
design  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  Bor- 
deaux; private  houses  in  Paris,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  Hamptons;  a  line  of  table- 
ware;  and  some  secret  projects  in  New 
York  she  can't  tell  us  about.  Given  that 
they  will  inevitably  bear  the  Putman 
cachet,  word  will  surely  get  around. 

A  BRIGHT  LOOK  BACKWARD 
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Si:  xe  Catherine  Turocy  founded  the  New 
York  Baroque  Dance  Company,  in  1976, 
the  nine-member  troupe  has  rarely  been 
seen  at  home.  America's  loss  has  been 
Europe's  gain:  Turocy's  meticulous  recon- 
structions of  period  dance  have  graced  his- 
tory-making productions,  such  as  those  of 
Jean-Philippe  Rameau's  extravagant 
opera-ballets  Abaris,  ou  les  Bureades  and 
Hippolyte  et  Aricte  in  Aix-en-Provence  and 
Lyons.  The  French  Ministry  of  Culture 
was  impressed — so  much  so  that  they 
invited  her  to  set  the  dances  for  the  com- 
poser's Pygmalion  at  Versailles  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  tercentenary,  last  fall. 

This  month,  the  New  York  Baroque 
Dance  Company  and  the  original-instru- 
ments ensemble  Concert  Royal  will  have  a 
rare  New  York  run.  From  August  23  to  30, 
at  the  Marymount  Manhattan  Theatre, 
they  will  offer  Orfeo  ed  Euridice,  the  "re- 
form" opera  of  1762,  in  which  Christoph 
Willibald  von  Gluck  set  out  to  sweep  aside 
the  rigamarole  of  outmoded  conventions. 

This  time  out,  Turocy  takes  on  the 
responsibilities  of  not  only  choreographer 


nut  stage  director  as  well.  Working  from 
such  sources  as  contemporary  descriptions 


of  the  original  choreography,  by  Gasparo 
Angiolini,  and  Jean-Georges  Noverre's 
celebrated  hemes  sur  la  Danse,  she  aims  to 
capture  the  look  and  the  spirit  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  but  not  through  slavish 
imitation.  "The  forms  must  be  filled  by  a 
living  personality." 

Leading  the  cast  is  the  American  coun- 
tertenor Drew  Minter,  who  has  won  glow- 
ing reviews  for  his  perceptive,  brilliantly 
sung  portrayals  of  heroes  in  the  baroque 
operas  of  George  Frideric  Handel  and  oth- 
ers— and  is,  by  the  way,  also  an  accom- 
plished baroque  dancer.  Turocy  could 
have  chosen  no  better  artist  to  fulfill  her 
vision  through  song  and  movement. 

ON  THE  ROAD 

"Cats — Now  and  Forever,"  proclaim  the 
commercials,  and  for  all  we  know,  the 
show's  run  at  the  West  End's  New  London 
Theatre  and  New  York's  Winter  Garden 
will  ring  down  only  at  the  last  trumpet.  So 
it  stands  to  reason  that  the  productions 
there  would  be  made  to  last,  and  indeed 
the  entire  London  and  New  York  auditori- 
ums have  been  transformed.  The  cast 
crawls,  preens,  and  purrs  through  the 
audience  in  a  surreal  junkyard  littered  with 
old  newspapers,  broken  records,  discarded 
Big  Mac  containers,  busted  tennis  rac- 
quets, and  an  abandoned  sneaker  four  feet 
long.  When  the  lights  start  blinking,  twin- 
kling, and  flashing  for  the  overture,  it 
looks  like  the  world's  biggest  pinball  ma- 
chine— and  you're  sitting  right  inside  it. 

Curiosity,  they  say,  killed  the  cat,  and 
maybe  we  should  have  resisted  visiting  the 


road  show  of  Cats,  which  is  now  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  after  a  five-month  run  in 
Boston.  The  performers,  we  were  happy  to 
find,  clawed  through  their  parts  with  all 
the  graceful  feline  eccentricity  of  their 
theater-capital  counterparts,  and  the  stage 
was  a  magical  replica  of  the  original.  But, 
the  auditorium  is  just  an  auditorium.  After 
nearly  two  years,  the  Broadway  production 
is  still  selling  out  as  far  as  six  months  in 
advance.  It's  worth  the  wait. 

SUN  IN  THE  TWILIGHT  ZONE 

Stephen  King,  America's  premier  brand- 
name  horror  writer,  sat  chain-smoking  in  a 
no-smoking  room  at  Florida  Atlantic  Uni- 
versity and  listened  to  solemn  analyses  of 
the  danse  macabre  of  his  career.  "You're  a 
very  sick  boy,  Stevie,"  one  Washington- 
ian  intoned.  "But  help  is  on  the  way." 

Help  was  being  administered,  often  sav- 
agely, during  the  Fifth  International  Con- 
ference on  the  Fantastic  in  the  Arts. 
Swanncon  (named  for  the  late  Thomas 
Burnett  Swann,  a  devotee  of  the  fantastic) 
always  attracts  a  pack  of  strange  ones.  This 
year's  crowd  was  typical:  tweedy,  sunburnt 
refugees  from  English  departments;  sci-fi, 
fantasy,  and  horror  writers;  hungry  editors 
on  the  prowl.  They  gawked  at  the  King, 
probably  trying  to  figure  out  just  what  it 
was  he  signed  away  to  get  all  that  money. 

Intermittently,  sunshine  and  cheap 
drinks  seduced  the  readers  and  the  writers 
into  exchanging  subversive  confidences 
by  the  hotel  pool,  but  most  trooped  back 
dutifully  at  the  hours  appointed  for  papers 
on  surrealist  cinema,  vampirism,  comic 
books,  and  medieval  romances. 

King,  having  been  given  the 
business  by  the  academics, 
drank  Lite  beer,  read  from  his 
work,  and  autographed  books. 
What  did  he  think  of  the  roast- 
ing? "It's  like  being  Tom  Sawyer 
and  Huck  Finn  listening  in  at 
their  own  funeral,"  he  groused. 


MAKE  MINE  WAGASHI 

For  the  past  three  years,  Pari- 
sians have  been  eating  wagashi. 
They  get  it  at  Mitsutomo  Kuro- 
kawa's  Toraya  Tea  House  (10 
Rue  St.  Florentin,  75001  Paris), 
and  if  the  owner  has  his  way, 
Western  cosmopolites  all  over 
will  soon  be  following  suit. 

Wagashi  is  a  dessert  made  en- 
tirely from  natural  ingredients, 
notably  the  azuki,  a  bean  that 
comes  in  red  and  white  vari- 
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YOUR  CHANCE  TO  BUY  FROM  THE  MOST 
INCREDIBLE  ANTIQUE  COLLECTION  EVER 
ASSEMBLED  —  OVER  7,000  MUSEUM-QUALITY  PIECES 


5   r 


12  Pc.  Ornate  Oak  Dining  Suite 


Figural  Carved  China  Cabinet,  en  suite 


m. 


Figural  Carved  Sideboard,  en  suite 


3  Pc.  Renaissance  Revival  Parlour  Set 


I 


Extra  Grade  Wooton  Patent  Secretary 

n 


10'  Carved  Mahogany  Bookcase 


r  if  m  * 


9  Pc.  Art  Nouveau  Dining  Set 


Full  Interior 

Oak  Executive  Desk  &  Chair         2  Pc.  King  Size  Victorian  Bed  Set       Inlaid  Cabinet  by  A.  Roux         72"  Oak  Rolltop  Desk 


ANTIQUARIAN  TRADERS  WAREHOUSE  SALE 

JULY  14  THRU  AUGUST  26  .  .  .  DURING  THE  OLYMPIC  GAMES 

INCLUDING:  One-of-a-kind  items  returned  from  the  sets  of  Major  Motion  Pictures  &  T.  V.  Shows 
and  furniture  from  the  original  estates  of  the  Vanderbilts,  Rockefellers  and  Astors 

•  OPEN  7  DAYS  PER  WEEK 
10:00  A.M.  TO  6:00  P.M.  DAIIA 


VICTORIAN  WALNUT: 

•  Wooton  Desks      •  Hall  Pieces 

•  Pedestal  Desks    •  Parlour  Sets 

•  Bed  Sets  •  Inlaid  Tables 

•  Bookcases  •  Bars/TV  Cabinets 
AMERICANA  OAK: 

•  54"-72"  Rolltop  Desks 

•  Dining  Sets         •  File  Cabinets 

•  Partners  Desks    •  Chairs  &  Tables 

•  Conference  Sets   •  Chinas 
COUNTRY  FRENCH/ART  NOUVEAU 

•  Dining  Sets         •  Bed  Sets 

•  Buffets  •  Library  Tables 

•  Swivel  &  Client  Chairs 
ENGLISH: 

•  Partners  Desks    •  Library  Tables 

•  Chesterfield  Sofas  &  Wing  Chairs 
ARCHITECTURAL  ITEMS: 

Railings  •  Leaded  Glass 

Ceilings  •  Entryways 


ON  SALE 


50°/i 


0 


SAVINGS 


•  AM.  EX.,  MASTERCARD  VISA 

•  ALL  NEW  LEASES  DISCOUNTED 

•  FOR  BEST  SELECTION  - 
COME  EARLY 

•  NOTHING  HELD  BACK  - 
EVERYTHING  GOES! 

•  LONG-DISTANCE  SHIPPING 
ARRANGEMENTS 

DOWNTOWN 
WAREHOUSE  ADDRESS: 
1050  S.  STANFORD  AVE. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CA.  90021 
(213)  627-2144 
SANTA  MONICA  FWY.  TO 
D       ,  T7  ,  A  CENTRAL  AVE.  EXIT -NORTH 

Rare  v  I  nusual  Antiques  tqhth  ST -LEFT  TO  STANFORD 
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eties — but  it  contains  no  butter,  eggs,  or 
milk.  Each  jewellike  serving  is  lovingly 
shaped  in  a  poetic  image.  They  all  look 
entirely  artificial  and  as  tough  as  stale  mar- 
zipan. But  bite  into  a  pink  plum,  a  green 
turtle,  a  flower,  or  a  snowflake,  and  it's  a 
quick  hit  of  heaven:  soft,  light,  with  a  sug- 
gestion of  chestnut.  Kurokawa  insists  it's 
even  good  for  you:  "It's  water  and  salt  that 
make  you  fat." 

Neither  Kurokawa  himself  (who  pre- 
sides over  sixty-six  tea  shops  back  in 
Japan)  nor  his  Paris  staff  speak  any  French 
or  much  of  anything  other  than  Japanese. 
The  following  exchanges  are  typical: 

What  is  your  favorite  kind  of  wagashi? 

"Not  too  much  flavor.  With  green  tea 
you  do  not  want  too  sweet  or  too 
strong. " 

How  long  have  you  been  in  the  business? 
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"Four  hundred  fifty  years.  I  am  six- 
teenth generation.  We  still  serve  the  em- 
peror and  crown  prince." 

Clearly  Kurokawa  is  not  a  man  to  be 
stopped  by  a  mere  language  barrier. 

FIRST  SEX,  NOW  AGGRESSION 

In  volume  1  of  his  continuing  opus  The 
Bourgeois  Experience  (1983),  Peter  Gay 
demolished  the  myth  of  the  typical  Victo- 
rian as  a  stodgy,  straitlaced  gent  who  put 
his  wife  on  a  pedestal  and  children  in  por- 
nography, and  broke  the  shocking  news 
that  the  real  Victorians  found  sexual  ful- 
fillment in  happy  marriages.  While  the 
rest  of  us  are  reeling  from  the  shock,  what 
is  Professor  Gay  up  to?  He's  holed  up  at  the 
Wissenschaftskolleg,  a  Berln,  .ink. 
"I'm  concentrating  now  on  the 
vious  forms  of  aggression,"  ( 


recently,  "as  expressed  in  phenomena 
from  humor  magazines  to  student  duels  in 
Germany,  with  their  sadomasochistic  un- 
dertones. People  were  forever  racing 
against  death,  climbing  sheer  cliffs  no  one 
has  ever  seen,  much  less  scaled;  things  like 
that.  It's  really  all  about  aggression  and 
suicidal  punishment." 

We  wanted  to  know  whether  he  had 
unearthed  any  more  racy  documents  like 
the  diaries  of  the  tireless  Mabel  Loomis 
Todd,  of  Amherst,  who  recorded  so  metic- 
ulously a  lifetime  of  erotic  abandon  with 
her  husband  and  with  her  neighbor  Austin 
Dickinson,  brother  of  Emily.  ("Ice  cream 
on  the  way  home — and  the  most  rapturous 
and  sacred  night  of  all  our  love";  "This 
night,  from  9  p.m.  until  about  12,  was  the 
happiest  of  my  whole  happy  life  so  far.") 
"I've  found  some  very  good  love  letters 
from  Presbyterian  ministers  in  the  Civil 
War,"  Gay  reported,  "but  so  far,  no  one 
like  Mabel  Loomis."  Maybe  his  luck  will 
change  in  time  for  volume  4. 

SOME  ENCHANTED  EVENING 

According  to  Olivier  Choppin  de  Janvry, 
the  distinguished  Parisian  architect,  who 
has  been  researching  the  subject  for  two 
decades,  the  curious  retreat  called  the 
Desert  de  Retz  was  all  but  a  fixture  in  eigh- 
teenth-century guidebooks  for  well-born 
travelers  to  Paris  and  environs.  He  was  in 
the  United  States  recently  to  speak  about 
this  charmed,  endangered  place.  On  the 
edge  of  the  forest  of  Marly,  just  twelve 
miles  from  downtown  Paris,  the  so-called 
desert  is  an  ample  park  filled  with  witty 
architectural  caprices:  a  Chinese  pavilion 
(now  collapsed),  a  miniature  pyramid,  a 
temple  of  Pan,  and,  wildest  of  all,  a  four- 
rory  house  in  the  shape  of  a  ruined  col- 
umn. Its  creator:  a  shadowy  libertine  by 
me  <  >f  Nicolas-Henri  de  Monville. 
,  alas,  the  grounds  are  barely 


accessible  amid  the  brambles  of  Marly  For- 
est. The  buildings  are  sealed  off,  in 
advanced  stages  of  disrepair.  But  thanks  to 
the  efforts  of  Choppin  and  such  American 
friends  as  William  Howard  Adams,  the 
noted  authority  on  the  history  of  the 


French  garden,  the  deterioration  has  been 
brought  to  a  halt.  According  to  Choppin, 
one  million  dollars  must  still  be  raised  to 
restore  the  Desert  de  Retz  to  visitable  con- 
dition. De  Monville's  once-real  fantasy  is 
much  more  than  a  dream  away. 

OFF  THE  BEATEN  PATH 

Rolling  around  as  it  does  once  a  month, 
the  full  moon  may  not  be  the  most  unusual 
act  in  the  celestial  circus,  but  it  is  still  one 
of  the  most  majestic.  And  if  there  is  a  finer 
place  from  which  to  view  it  than  the 
grounds  of  the  Hammond  Museum,  in 
North  Salem,  New  York,  we  have  no  idea 
where  that  might  be,  especially  on  August 
12,  when  the  Japanese  garden  will  be  fes- 
tooned with  paper  lanterns,  and  visitors 
will  perambulate  through  the  night  to  the 
strains  of  subtle  music  on  the  koto  and  the 
flute.  The  annual  moon-viewing  party  at 
North  Salem,  a  re-creation  of  a  tenth-cen- 
tury custom  from  Japan,  is  open  only  to 
members  of  the  museum  and  their  guests. 
At  that,  many  would-be  moongazers  are 
always  turned  away.  The  museum's  mem- 
bership rolls  tally  about  two  thousand;  the 
guest  list  closes  at  five  hundred.  □ 
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